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FOREWORD 


In the two volumes which will constitute this work I propose 
to give a complete account and analysis of all that Aristotle 
says about Plato and about Plato’s pupils and associates in the 
Academy. 

Upon the various aspects of this subject much has been 
written, much more than can be here passed in review, for in 
one way or another it has been a matter of concern to all inter- 
preters of Academic philosophy. There remain, as will be 
shown in the course of the present work, a few clear indications 
of what some of Aristotle’s contemporaries in the Academy 
thought and said about certain of his statements concerning 
Plato's doctrines. Among the later Greek commentators, a strict 
Peripatetic like Alexander of Aphrodisias could accept Aris- 
totle’s criticism of the Academy at its face value and try to 
enforce it, although even Alexander's teacher, Aristocles, 
appears to have maintatned that the Aristotelian and Platonic 
philosophies were essentially in agreement. Those commen- 
tators who were Neo-Platonists, however, either charged Aris- 
totle with lack of understanding and worse, as Syrianus did (cf. 
Zeller, Phil. Griech., ΠῚ, 2, p 821), of, seeking like the earlier 
eclectics to reconcile him with Platonism as they understood and 
espoused it, insisted that he had never intended to criticize 
Plato's real meaning, which of course he had understood, but 
only to refute by anticipation the superficial meaning which 
careless readers might mistakenly take from Plato's words (e. g. 
Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 640, 27-32, Asclepius, Metaph., p. 166, 
35-36; ck. Zeller, Phil, Griech., ΠῚ, 2, pp. 741-2, 911-12). 

In modern times scholars have been concerned with Aristotle's 
remarks about Plato chiefly as evidence of what the latter said 
and meant; and yet no agreement has been reached concerning 
the weight and value to be assigned to this evidence. The phi- 
losopher Hegel in his Vorlesungen uber dee Geschichte der 
Philosophie attacked “ der gelehrt seyn wollende Scharfsinn ” 
which declares that Aristotle did not rightly understand Plato. 


1G, W. F. Hegel, Sdmiliche Werke (Jubilaumsausgabe in 2zwanzig Banden von 
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An example of the opinion attacked by Hegel is Friedrich Ast’s 
statement that the peculiar genius of Plato’s mannet of thinking 
and writing obviously had remained an alien thing to Aristotle 
(Platon’s Leben und Schriften, p. 390, note). In 1826 F. A. 
Trendelenburg published a monograph entitled Platonis De 
Ideis Et Numeris Doctrina Ex Aristotele Ulustrata, This was 
designed to repair what Trendelenburg called the neglect with 
which historians of ancient philosophy had hitherto treated 
Aristatle’s scattered statements concerning Plato’s doctrine (p. 
5); and it may have been the influence of Hegel’s lectures 
which caused him to introduce his subject (p. 3) with the state- 
ment: “ Aristotelem vero Platonis philosophiam recte intelle- 
gere et candide tradere aut nescivisse aut noluisse, nemo jute 
contendet.” Nevertheless, both of these charges were later 
brought against Aristotle by Teichmiiller who rejected his testi- 
mony wholesale (Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe, p. 322; 
Literarische Febden {1881}, pp. 228-32); and Natorp, whose 
interpretation of the theory of tdeas though different from 
Teichmiiller’s 1s also in conflict with Aristotle's, devoted two 
chapters of his book, Platos Ideenlehre (pp. 384-456 of the 
second edition, 1921) to the demonstration that Aristotle utterly 
failed to understand the meaning of Plato’s doctrine. Con- 
stantin Ritter, approving the judgment of Teichmuller and 
Natorp, declared the unreliability of Aristotle's testimony con- 
cerning Plato to be an established fact (Neue Untersuchungen 
uber Platon, pp. 37-8; Platon, 1, p. 584); and Otto Kluge in his 
dissertation, Darstellung und Beurteilung der Einwendungen 
des Aristoteles gegen die Platonischen Ideentebre, though re- 
jecting Natorp’s interpretation of the ideas (pp. 24-6), came 
ta conclusions concerning Atistotle’s misunderstanding of Plato 
(pp. 65-74) which are substantially—and in large part even 
verbally—identical with those of Natorp.? 


Hermann Glockner), XVII, p. 205 and XVIII, p 300, These passages and the 
possibility of Hegel's influence upon Trendelenburg were brought to my attention 
by my colleague, Dr Ludwig Edelstein 

*Kluge’s dissertation 1s more systematic but no less meager than Natorp’s 
treatment of the subject and does not begin to do justice to the available material 
either from the point of view of Aristotle or from that of Plato, Of Edgar 
Freund's dissertation, Arsstofeles Stellung zur Platonischen Ideenlebre, 1 have 
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Hegel's conception of the development of philosophy caused 
him to consider Aristotle in fact the successor of Plato (op, 
cit., XVIII, pp. 298, 301). In similar fashion more than a 
century later Werner Jaeger, in whose eyes Plato’s philosophy 
was the “ matter '’ out of which the newer and higher form of 
Aristotle’s thought proceeded by a gradual but steady and un- 
deviating development (Aristoteles, p. 11), pronounced the 
old controversy,’’ whether or not Aristotle understood Plato, 
to be “ absolut versténdnislos” (op. cit., p. 159). Yet this 
did not prevent Letsegang from reasserting that Aristotle's own 
pattern of thinking was incompatible with a proper under- 
standing of Plato (Denvkformen, pp 216 ff., cited in Leisegang’s 
Die Platondeutung der Gegenwart, p. 8, n. 2); and to Jaeger’s 
pronouncement De Vogel has replied that, on the contrary, the 
question is philosophically necessary (Een Keerpunt in Plato's 
Denken, p. 231). So much at least need not be debated merely 
on the ground of psychological probabilities, modern theories 
of the history of philosophy, or our own understanding of 
Plato's writings, for, 1f another of Plato’s students be found in 
disagreement with Aristotle’s interpretations, it is obvious that 
both cannot be in the right, though tt is possible that both may 
have been mistaken. Certainly Speusippus and Xenocrates 
would have been unimpressed by the much repeated modern 
argument that Aristotle's long association with Plato guarantees 
his correct understanding of the latter’s philosophy. 

Even τῇ it be true, however, that ‘‘Aristotle 1s the last authority 
to look to for a fair and liberal account of Platonism” (Marte 
V. Williams, Six Essays on the Platonic Theory of Knowledge, 
p 132), must not his reports, as distinguished from his inter 
ptetations, be considered unimpeachable testimony? Such is 
the plausible distinction adopted by A. E. Taylor ( Plato’, p. 
503) and by John Burnet before him (Greek Philosophy, I, 
pp. ἘΠ 15) who say that we are bound to believe Aristotle 
when he tells us that Plato sad a particular thing but not when 


been able to obtain only a “ Tetldruck" published in 1936 which contains the 
first two of five announced chapters, so fat as can be judged from such a sample, 
this dissertation appears to be no improvement over that of Kluge, of which it 
fatls short, moreover, in excluding from consideration the so-called Platonic 
 number-theory,” 
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he tells us what Plato meant or what the historical origin of a 
doctrine was, The plausibility of this neat distinction is con- 
siderably diminished, however, by common experience which 
teaches that in spite of the best intentions a witness’ testimony 
as to fact is deeply affected by his own unconscious interpfe- 
tation of the fact. The applicability of the distinction is espe- 
cially impaired in the case of Aristotle who so intertwined 
report, interpretation, and critictsm that even von Stein, who 
defended his account of Plato, asserted that his repotts and his 
criticisms are prejudiced by each other (Syeben Bacher zur 
Geschichte des Platonismus, ΠῚ, p. 77, n. 1). Moreover, other 
scholats have maintained that Aststotle not infrequently puts 
into the mouth ‘of a philosopher what he considers the necessary 
implication of that philosopher's doctrine as he interprets it 
and that he gives mistaken reports, not metely diterpretations, 
of Platonic dialogues which are at our disposal. “With such 
’ considerations in mind Tannery declared: “ Asistote a été assez 
souvent pris ἃ torturer et ἃ rendre méconnaissables des passages 
empruntés aux Dralogues pour que ses indications les plus 
précises ne sofent point recues sans contréle (L'Education 
Platonicienne == Mémoires Scientifigues, VU, p. 89). 

What has particularly exercised modern scholars is the fact 
that Aristotle ascribes to Plato a form of the theory of ideas 
which does not appear in Plato's dialogues, This discrepancy 
was for some time explained by assuming that Aristotle’s reports 
and criticisms refer to an ‘esoteric’ doctrine which Plate 
reserved for his intimate associates and purposely excluded from 
his published writings (e.g. Tennemann, System der Plato- 
nischer Philosophte, I, p. 114 and Geschichte der Philosophie, 
ΠῚ, pp. 205-22} To help lay the ghost of this “ esoteric Platon- 
tsm,” which, attacked both by Schleiermacher (Plato’s Werke, 
I, 1, pp. 11 ff.) and by Hegel (op. cit., XVUIL, pp, 179-80), has 
several times been revived and each time diligently disposed of, 
Zeller in 1839 published Die Darstellung der Platontschen Phi- 
losophie bet Aristoteles as the third essay in his Platonische 
Studien (cf. pp, 199-200 and 300). Here, as later in his History 
(Phil. Griech., Il, 1, pp. 679-86, 750-60, 946-51), he concluded 
that Aristotle’s account of a theory of tdea-numbers which are 
detived from two ultimate principles comes not from the 
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Platonic dialogues, where there are at most the ‘“‘ germs’ of 
“ premises οὗ such a doctrine, but from Plato’s lectures, τῷ 
which the earlier theory of the dialogues was transformed; but 
at the same time he argued that Aristotle misunderstood and 
misrepresented this later doctrine, although the reason for this 
in some cases was the lack of clarity in Plato's exposition. 
That Plato ever taught any such theory of idea-numbers has 
been denied altogether by some few scholars like Teichmiiller 
(Literasische Fehden, p. 229, note) and Shorey (De Platonss 
Idearum Doctrina, pp. 31-9); but in general st has been assumed 
since the appearance of Trendelenburg’s monograph that the 
doctrine reported and criticized by Aristotle must in some sense 
have been the teaching of Plato, Just what that teaching meant, 
however, and the apparent discrepancy between tt and the 
dialogues have been explained in widely different ways. Tren- 
delenburg himself thought Aristatle’s testimony in accord with 
the general tenor of the dialogues and found in the latter 
certain similarities though nothing exactly corresponding to the 
details of that testimony; but he denied that the doctrine 
reported really involved the substitution of numbers for tdeas 
(op. cit., pp. 94-6, 91-2). Von Stein (of. cit., Il, pp. 95, 108-15, 
139), going much further, maintained that Artstotle refers to 
nothing which is not at least alluded to in the dialogues but 
simply reports the doctrine of the Parmenides, Sophist, and 
Philebus interpreted in the light of Plato's oral explanations. 
In the Journal of Philology from 1882 to 1888 Henry Jackson 
published a series of articles on the Philebus, Parmentdes, 
Timaeus, Theaetetus, Sophist, and Polsticzs purporting to show 
that in these dialogues Plato had set forth a new theory of ideas 
which is in accord with the Aristotelian evidence, while Tocco 
in the preceding decade (Ricerche Platoniche, 1876) and Sie- 
beck in the decade following (Zeitschrift fur Philosophie u. 
philos, Kritik, CVI and CVIII) argued that the Parmenides, 
Sophist, and Philebus were méant to be polemics against Aris- 
totle. Of all Plato’s writings it 1s the Philebus especially in 
which the theory of idea-numbers has been sought, So, Natorp 
saw the whole doctrine as an extension of the principles enun- 
ciated in that dialogue (op. cét., pp. 433-41); Raeder declared 
Aristotle's description to be in agreement with the Philebus 
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(Platons Philosophische Entwickelung, pp. 372-3); Milhaud 
characterized the doctrine of the Philebus as intermediate be- 
tween that of the Sophist and that of Plato's oral teaching 
reported by Aristotle (Les Philosophes-Géomeétres de la Gréce’, 
pp. 354-8); and even Burnet (Greek Philosophy, 1, pp. 324, 
332) and A, Ἐ, Taylor (Plato’, Ρ, 417) asserted that the 
Philebas, while not containing the full doctrine, comes nearer 
than anything else in Plato’s writings to Aristotle's account of 
what that doctrine was. 

D. G. Ritchie (Pfato [1902], chap. V), who also supposed 
that after the Parmenides Plato revised his doctrine and that 
the Jater form’ of the theory 1s to be sought in the Philebus 
which is a key to the Timaens, contended against Jackson that 
this revision was an extension rather than a restriction of the 
ideas and an attempt to ovetcome their separation from phe- 
nomena. Ritchie held that the identification of ideas with 
numbers criticized by Aristotle was not Plato’s doctrine but that 
of some disciples like Speusippus and that, since the doctrine 
of ideas itself is criticized rather in its earlier than in its lates 
form, Aristotle directs this ctiticism not against Plato but against 
reactionary pupils like the " friends of the ideas” whom Plato 
himself had criticized. In Aristotle's Criticisms of Plato, an essay 
published in 1909, J. M. Watson replied that Aristotle is un- 
awate of any such divergence as Ritchie postulated between 
Plato and the disciples who retained the ideas, that the idea- 
numbers belong to Plato’s later development, and that it is the 
later theory that Aristotle criticizes. Watson also believed that 
Plato’s theory was modified after the Parmenides and that “ the 
Philebus favors Aristotle's staternent that the elements of the 
ideas ate in sofne sense or other the elements of all reality“; but 
he rejected Jackson’s interpretation of this later theory and 
admitted that the doctrine of tdea-numbers could not be ex- 
tracted from the dialogues alone. Nevertheless, he sought to 
refute the —— of Zeller and Milhaud as to Aristotle’s mis- 
conception of Plato's meaning, On the other hand, Adolfo Levi, 
though he thought that the Phi/ebus “ opens the way to the 
conception of idea-numbers ” and that this doctrine was taught 
by Plato in his lectures but is not expounded in the dialogues, 
insisted that both the Philebus and the Timaeus as well as the 
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whole spirit of the Platonic philosophy prove Aristotle to have 
been mistaken in saying that according to this docttine the 
elements of the ideas are the elements of all things (1/ Concetto 
del Tempo ... nella Filosofia di Platone {1920}, pp. 86-8; 
Sulle Interpretaziont Immanentistiche della Filosofia di Platone 
{ 1920], pp. 180-82). Moreover, Levi expressly rested his con- 
nection of the Philebus with the doctrine of idea-numbers upon 
a particular interpretation of that dialogue, and so he would 
presumably have admitted that if that interpretation 1s wrong, 
as many other interpreters have maintained, there is nothing in 
the dialogues which “opens the way” to the conception of 
idea-numbers,” 

Yet what if there 1s no indication of such a doctrine in the 
dialogues? Zeller had said that Aristotle owed his knowledge 
of Plato's philosophy primarily to oral communication and that 
the Platonic metaphysics which he discusses is preponderantly 
that of Plato’s lectures (Phil. Griech, Ul, 1, pp. 467-8). 
Susemihl, finding no trace of idea-numbers in the dialogues, 
assumed that Aristotle had been initiated into the Platonic 
philosophy by Plato’s lectures at a time when the theory of 
ideas had already been altered in the ditection of the idea- 
numbers and so reading Plato's writings in the light of these 
lectures did not understand how to distinguish his system as it 
appears in the former from that alteration which it had under- 
gone in the latter (Die Genetische Entwickelung der Plato- 
nischen Philosophie, UW, 2, pp. 507-8). A more uncompromising 
form of Zeller’s opinion appeared much later in Jaeget’s pro- 
nouncement that as a source for Plato's theory of ideas the 


*" La transizione (scl. to the conception of 1deas as numbers) ἃ determinata 
solo quando 1! Filebo vede anche nelle realtt :deali un prodotto del πέρας e dell’ 
ἄπειρον (1 Concetta del Tempo .. nella Filosofia dt Platone, p. 86) That is, 
Levi puts the ideas into the class of the μικτόν (op. ce, pp 78-9 and 80, π, 1, 
Sulle Interpretazions Immanentistiche, pp 160 and 162). Zeller contended that 
they belong in the class of αἰτία (Phi, Grrech,, H, 1, pp. 691-8); Grube, among 
many others, classed them under πέρας (Plato’s Thought, pp, 301-4) ; Ritter put 
them in all four classes (Platon, II, p. 183; cf. also M. Gentile, La dottrina 
platonica delle idee numers, p. 39); and Shorey protested against making any of 
the four classes correspond exactly to the terms of Plato's metaphysics, although 
the only one which he recognized as analogous to the ideas is the πέρας (The 
Unity of Plato's Thought, pp 64:5). 
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dialogues are only a pis aller and that Aristotle's sources 
wherever he speaks of Plato were Plato's lectures and discus- 
sions in the Academy ‘span zur Entstehungsgeschichie der 
Metaphysik des Aristoteles, pp. 140-1). Jaeger’s pronouncement 
has been cited with approbation by Leisegang (Die Platon- 
deutung der Gegenwart, p. 10, ἢ, 2) and by Praechter (Ueber- 
wep, Grandriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 1", p. 264, n. 1) 
who adds that precedence should be given the oral instruction 
which Aristotle represents because such instruction is less 
exposed to misunderstanding than are Plato's doctrines as trans- 
mitted in writing (op, cit, p. 264). Wilamowitz, on the 
contrary, even though he too believed that Plato presented in 
his lectures a “new ontology,’ watned that such reports as 
those of Aristotle must always be received with great caution 
and that what a thinker has not himself given out as completed 
must never be treated on an equal plane with his finished works, 
much less filled in with students’ impressions of his last oral 
suggestions (P/aton, I, p. 705). One might have thought such 
a solemn warning unnecessaty for scholars who were themselves 
lecturers and teachers! De Vogel, who also admitted a later 
doctrine of idea-numbers and believed that the Parmenides 
marks a critical turn in Plato's thought, insisted, in apparently 
unconscious contradiction to Susemuhl, that Aristotle's concep- 
tion and criticism of the later Platonic theory were determined 
by the “classical” dialogues which preceded the crisis of the 
Parmenides (op. cit., pp. 234-5, cf. pp. 248-9) Ritter went 
further and declared that, since Plato continued to write until 
his death and the notion of a later, purely oral doctrine is con- 
sequently sheer hallucination, it 1s practically out of the question 
that Aristotle should be able to report from Plato’s teaching 
anything of importance which is not to be found in the dia- 
logues (Die Kerngedanken der Platonischen Philosophie, p.10). 

Burnet and Taylor, on the contrary, not only accepted the 
Aristotelian testimony concerning Plato's doctrine but empha- 
sized the discrepancy between it and the Platonic wtitings. 
Aristotle, they maintained, constantly attributes to Plato the 
doctrine of idea-numbers and knows of only one Platonic phi- 
losophy, that which identifies the ideas with numbers; this 
appears nowhere in the dialogues because in them Plato never 
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meant to expound his own philosophy but only to give a truly 
historical presentation of Socrates, to interest the educated 
public in philosophy, and in the later writings to define his own 
attitude toward other philosophical schools (Burnet, Plato's 
Phaedo, pp. xlu-xivi; Greek Philosophy, 1, pp. 178, 214, 313 
and Taylor, Plato, pp. 10, 503, 504; A Commentary on Plato's 
Timaeus, pp. 11, 136). Erich Frank in his book Plato und die 
sogenannten Pythagoreer (pp 93-4) also asserted that Aris- 
totle everywhere takes for granted Plato's identification of ideas 
with numbers and that Aristotle must have known what Plato's 
doctrine really was; this technical doctrine, however,’ could, 
according to Frank, naturally only be hinted at in the popular 
dialogues intended for a wider circle than the school, although 
Frank also says that no one who studies these dialogues without 
prejudice can doubt that Plato conceived the phenomenal world 
as purely quantitative and its ideas as numbers. This notion 
that the ideas could not be anything but numbers for Plato 
because he considered all qualities merely subjective sensible 
appearance (Frank, op. cff., p. 95) is in direct contradiction not 
only to Natorp’s explanation that the theory of 1dea-numbers 
was meant to be a mathematics of qualities (P/atos Ideenlehre’, 
pp. 438-41) but also to Milhaud’s assertions that in reading 
Plato it is impossible not to feel what great importance he 
assigns to ideas of qualitative perfection and that the idea- 
numbers were meant to be intimate unions of quantity and 
quality in which quality has the ideally perfect state of pre- 
cision and stability (Les Philosophes-Géomeétres de la Greéce’, 
pp. 348-9, 352, 358, 363-4); and Frank himself confessed 
(op. cit, pe 114-15) that he was unable to reconcile his con- 
ception of the idea-numbers with the ideas of the Platonic ethics 
and dialectic and that even from Aristotle’s treatment Plato 
would appear to have regarded the :dea-numbers in themselves 
not as quantitative but as qualitative units. Frank’s confession 
was cited by Julius Stenzel in the foreword to the first edition 
of his book, Zah/ und Gestalt bei Platon und Aristoteles (p. IV 
of the “Zweite Erwetterte Auflage”*) as justification for his 


“All references are to this edition of 1933 in which the author not only 


altered his original text in many places but also added several new chapters 
dealing with ctiticisms of the first edition and incorporating new material from 
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own attempt to elicit from Aristotle’s criticism an understanding 
of the Platonic number-theory. Stenzel, however, insisted that 
there must be references in the dialogues to the Platonic theory 
crittcized by Aristotle (op. c#t., pp. 1 and 68); he declared the 
Philebus to be the dialogue in which the contents of Plato's 
oral doctrine were meant to be made accessible to a wider 
public (op. ci, pp. ΠῚ and 68-70), and he tried to find the 
meaning of the theory of idea-numbers in the method of diaer- 
esis which he believed to be a peculiar characteristic of the 
later dialogues. 

In 1930 Marino Gentile published La dotirina platonica delle 
idee numeri e Aristotele, the announced purpose of which was 
to combine the conception of Aristotle’s development advanced 
by Jaeger with Stenzel’s interpretation of the idea-numbers, in 
this way to correct and supplement the work of each of these 
scholars by means of the other's results, and so to describe how 
Aristotle's own philosophy took its departure from the later 
Platonism which he criticizes (pp. 9 and 12). So far as this 
later Platonism 15 concerned Gentile held that Aristotle entered 
the Academy when Plato's self-criticism as recorded in the 
Parmenides had already begun, that according to Aristotle’s 
reasoning Plato tried to overcome the difficulties of his original 
theory of ideas by substituting that of idea-numbers but thereby 
only increased its deficiencies (op. cét., pp. 41-2), and that not 
only the Philebus (pp. 40-1) but also and more especially the 
Timaeus (pp. 67-8) justifies Aristotle in ascribing to Plato the 
identification of ideas and numbers, the intermediate nature of 
mathematicals, the causality of the idea-numbers, and their 
derivation from two principles, the one and the indefinite dyad. 
Yet five years later L. Stefanini in his work on Plato (Platone, 
II [1935], pp. 378-411) asserted that Aristotle does not testify 
to any generation of idea-numbers in Plato’s theory (Pp. 402-3, 
cf. p. 399, n. 9) although he does not always clearly distin- 
guish the two (p. 411), that the theory of ideal numbers was 
no innovation of “the unwritten doctrines" but was only one 


his own studies, especially from his article ' Zur Theorte des Logos bei Aris- 
toteles"* in Quellen und Studsen zur Geschichte der Mathematik, Abt. B, I, 1 
(1929), pp. 34-66, 
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aspect or exemplification of the theory of ideas with which it 
was contemporaneous (p. 406), that Plato never made all ideas 
numbers, and that the theory of the one and the indefinite dyad 
was only an episode in his thought related to the Philebus but 
given up by the time of the Timaeus (pp. 408-9) 

The most considerable study which has hitherto been made of 
the theory of tdeas as Aristotle reports and criticizes it 1s Leon 
Robin’s book, La Théorie Platonicrenne des Idées et des 
Nombres d’aprés Artstote, published in 1908. Alone of all the 
scholars who have treated the subject Robin made a setious 
effort to collect all the Aristotelian passages which are con- 
cerned with the Academic theories of ideas and numbers, to 
interpret these passages with the atd of ancient commentators, 
to analyze Aristotle’s criticism, and finally to reconstruct on this 
basis the form and meaning of the doctrine of ideas. He pur- 
posely refrained, however, from making any reference to any 
of Plato’s writings, so that not only do his own conclusions and 
reconstructions disregard all that might be learned from Plato 
himself but even those passages in which Aristotle refers 
directly to a Platonic dialogue are not compared with the ortgi- 
nal to determine their accuracy or the tendency of Aristotle’s 
interpretation. Robin hoped thus to recover Plato’s true doctrine 
without running the risk of misinterpreting Plato's words which 
had already been used to support so many divergent interpre- 
tations .(op. cit., pp. 3-4); but he had still to interpret and pass 
judgment upon Aristotle’s statements, and his self-imposed 
restriction merely deprived him of the most effective instrument 
available for this purpose. The obvious deficiency of Robin's 
method in this respect and the consequent uncertainty of his 
results have been frequently criticized (e.g. Rivaud, Rev. Et. 
Gr,, ΧΧΙ [1908], pp. 401-2; Chevalier, La Notion du Néces- 
satire chez Aristote, pp. 245-9; De Vogel, op. cit., pp. 229-30, 
232-3); and Robin himself recognized that the Platonism which 
his work treats is simply “ Platontsm ”’ as Aristotle conceived it 
(op. cit., p. 7), that it is uncertain whether his reconstruction ts 
the Platonism of Plato or of “ certain faithful pupils” (p. 601), 
and that his conclusions should ultimately be compared with 
the Platonic texts themselves (pp. 5 and 9).° A further defect 


δ This part of the program Robin never carried out, although he tried to inter- 
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of Robin’s methad is tts exclustve concern with the theory of 
ideas and numbers The Aristotelian treatment of Platonic 
physical, psychological, ethical, and political theory is not only 
equally interesting m itself but it may often illuminate obscu- 
rities in the treatment of the theory of ideas and it certainly 
cannot be separated from that treatment and dismissed as a 
different subject if one hopes to discover and understand the 
principles which determine Aristotle's exposition and ctiticism 
of Plato and the Platonists® Finally, although Robin constantly 
compared Aristotle's criticisms with his own philosophical tenets 
and frequently tried to show that the former are invalid in the 
light of the Jatter—whereby he displayed a tendency to ascribe 
to Plato the philosophical principles of Aristotle (e. g. op. cit., 
pp. 101, 266, 570-1), nevertheless he failed to consider how 
Aristotle employs exposition and criticism of different doctrines 
for the purpose of building up and defending his own phi- 
losophical position and what influence this may have had upon 
his various mmtexpretations of the doctrines so employed. For 
all that, so fat as the theory of idea-numbers is concerned Robin 
alone did not pick and choose among the Aristotelian texts on 
the subject but tried to take the whole mass of them into con- 
sideration; tt is consequently the more impressive that he was 
often Jed to impugn the validity and even the good faith both 
of Aristotle's interpretation and of his testimony (e. g. pp. 72, 
98, 181, 192, 260, 428-30, 577, n. 101*) and that in the crucial 
question of the identification of ideas and numbers he found 
that testimony so ambiguous and contradictory that he based 
his own solution not on any evidence of Aristotle at all but on 
a single sentence of Theophrastus (pp. 454-8). 

These many diverse judgments of competent scholars 7 might 


pret some of the later dialogues in conformity with his reconstruction in his éssay, 
Bindes sur la Signtfication et la Place de la Phystque dans la Philosophie de 
Platon, and tn his book, Platon, as well as here and there in his complementary 
thesis, La Théerte Platonicrenne de l' Amour. 

°B. Bornemann in his dissertation on “ Artstoteles Urtet! uber Platons poli- 
tische Theorie” (Phiologus, LA XIX, pp 70-111, 113-58, 234-57) pointed out 
that this section of Aristotle's criticism 1s especially well suited to serve as a 
touchstone for his reliability since the material with which st deals is all extant, 

The titles which I have mentioned are not meant to constitute a bibliography 
even for the problem of idea-numbers alone For a list of the most important 
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seem to justify the kind of desperation expressed by Shorey 
when in reviewing Stenzel’s Zabl und Gestalt he said that 
“we do not really know what Aristotle's testimony 1s, The 
Metaphysics, as τὲ stands, is a hopeless muddle in which no 
ingenuity of conjecture can find a certain order of thought. It 
is in particular quite impossible to determine how much of 
Aristatle’s polemic agatnst ideal numbers and of his discussion 
of the supposedly intermediate mathematical number refers to 
Plato and how much only to the misunderstandings or develop- 
ments of Platonism in the Academy” (Class, Phi., XIX 
[ 1924}, p. 382). Nevertheless, 1 make bold to believe that 
this estimate of the situation 1s unnecessarily gloomy and that 
even now and even for the spectal subject of which Shorey 
despaired there is good prospect of achieving fruitful results 
from further study of the material at our disposal. Such study, 
however, must take into consideration all une evidence, neither 
restricting itself to any single part of Austotle’s testumony nor 
disregarding any of the available means of controlling that 
testimony, The diverse opinions hitherto pronounced have for 
the most part been the result of general impressions, and at 
best they are conclusions reached from investigations which 
were in one way or another fragmentary. It is true that we do 


works down to 1933 which deal with this subject the bibliography of Ueberweg- 
Praechter (Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophte, 1°, pp 93* 95* and 114*) 
should be supplemented by that of Robin (La Théonte Platonictenne des ¥dées et 
des Nombres @aprés Artstote, pp. XIV-X'VII) and that of Stenzel (Ζαῤί und 
Gestalt?, pp VH-VIII}. Whatever tn those lists 1 have myself used as well as 
some articles which are there omitted and the works which have appeared since 
1933 I shall cite at those points of my study where they are taken into considera- 
tion I should here mention, however, a few works which came into my hands 
after the sections of this volume for which they might profitably have been 
consulted had already been completed Some of them also bear upon matertal 
to be treated in the second volume of this work and so will be referred to there 
These titles are, 

A Preiswerk, Das Emzelne ber Platon und Ari:stoteles (Philologues, Supple- 

mentband XXXIJ, 1 [1959}} 

Ῥ, Brommer, EIAOS οἱ IABA (1940) 

R, Robinson, Plato's Earlrer Dralectre (1941) 

F, Solmsen, Plato's Theology (1942) 

J. B Skemp, The Theory of Moiton in Plato’s Later Dialogues (1942). 

F. Steckerl, On the Problem, Actefact and Idea” (Class, Phil, XXXVIE 

{1942}, pp 288-98) 
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not possess all the material which we could wish to have; it 
may even be that we do not possess enough to justify in some 
important matters a conclusion of high probability; but that 
too 1s a decision which can be fairly piven only after weighing 
all the evidence, and the very fact that we know our material 
to be incomplete lays us under the greater obligation to examine 
thoroughly all that remains to us. 

I therefore intend to outline and analyze all of Aristotle's 
testimony and criticism bearing upon Plato and the pupils and 
associates of Plato, to observe in what way he distinguishes or 
omits to distinguish the doctrines which he ascribes to them, to 
determine specifically what consistency or inconsistency there 
may be in his treatment of them, to compare wherever possible 
his testimony and interpretation with relevant passages in 
Plato's writings, with the fragments which remain from the 
writings of Plato’s pupils, and with the other ancient evidence 
concerning {μεῖς doctrines, to estimate the validity of his criti- 
cis, atid to decide not merely whether his interpretations are 
“right” or “ wrong" but how and why he came to adopt them 
and to formulate them as he did. In order to do this it will be 
necessary to suterpret Platonic and Aristotelian texts, as well as 
many others, and to interpret them, furthermore, in their full 
philosophical intention; but there is no automatic canon in any 
case, and it is certainly unreasonable to distegard part of our 
evidence on the supposition that we are thus eliminating the 
danger of misinterpretation. 1 shall, however, avoid drawing 
any conclusions from such general conceptions as the “ tempeta- 
ment” of “tendency” of Aristotelian or Platonic philosophy 
and shall restrict myself to those for the suppost of which 
specific passages can be cited. Wherever to my knowledge inter- 
pretations have been adopted which differ from mine in a way 
that would be significant for the question in hand IJ shall try 
to give explicit reasons why I have not accepted those interpre- 
tations, This may seem to make a tedious business still more 
tedious; but there can be no approach to common agreement 
on more general issues until scholars stop passing by in silence 
the discordant interpretations of specific passages on which any 
sound decision of those larger issues must depend. If { should 
seem to give more attention to those scholars with whom I am 
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constrained to disagree than to those whose interpretations I 
accept, this and no love of contention 13 the reason. To all 
whose work on any part of this subject I have known, both 
to those whom J shall name hereafter and those whose names 
whether from lack of occasion or from mere forgetfulness I 
may omit, to all I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness, for 
I have learned much from each of them and not least by any 
means from those with whom I find myself at variance. 

The general method of this study will be that which was 
followed in my book on Aristotle's Gritscism of Presocratte 
Philosophy, ‘The fact that Aristotle’s reports and criticisms 
appear aS part of his own philosophical disquisitions and have 
a definite function in those contexts 1s of primary importance 
for properly understanding the motivation and consequent 
character of the criticism, interpretation, and testimony which 
he gives in different passages. His critique of the Platonists is 
often connected with that of the Presocratics; and it would have 
been best, had it been possible, to study the two together instead 
of separating them in different books as if they were to Aristotle 
separate subjects, That separation was a practical necessity, 
however; and its result 15 that in the present work it will fre- 
quently be necessary to give a brief résumé of his critique of 
the Presocratics and to refer for the fuller analysis to my earlier 
work on that subject. 

Aristotle's criticism of the Presocratics is free of one mayor 
problem which complicates the analysis of his treatment of 
Plato and Plato's pupils Of these men he was a contemporary 
and an intimate acquaintance. Consequently, we have fre- 
quently to reckon with the possibility not merely that he is 
referring to one of their opinions which was never consigned 
to writing but also that any passage in their writings which 
appears to invalidate some interpretation or criticism of his 
may in fact be laterthan this interpretation or criticism which 
may even, at least in its original form, have been responsible 
for a change in the Platonic doctrine. The various modern 
theories of Plato’s and Aristotle's philosophical development 
have given rise to many such hypotheses. On these theortes as 
such no judgment will here be passed; but due consideration 
will have to be given to all the possibilittes which they open 
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with respect to the import of definite passages or the validity of 
specific interpretations and criticisms made by Artstotle, To 
this extent the critique of Platonism requires an “ historical” 
analysis for which there is no need or place in the ctitique of 
the Presocratics; but even a complete and correct determination 
of the chronology of Plato’s writings and Aristotle’s, enlighten- 
ing and welcome as that would be, would still leave unsolved 
the real problem before us. Aristotle's critiques are part of his 
philosophica) method; they can be understood and fairly judged 
only if they are studied at once from the point of view of hus 
own philosophy and from that of the philosopher criticized. 

This does not mean that any attempt will here be made to 
give a full account or even an outline either of Plato’s phi- 
losophy or of Artstotle’s. The doctrines of Plato and the 
Platonists to which Aristotle refers directly or by indirection 
will be sought out in the writings of those philosophers and 
the meaning in their original contexts analyzed ἔοι comparison 
with that which Asistotle gives them; from those writings will 
also be sought any such statements or explanations by neglect 
of which Aristotle's intcipretations may seem to have been 
affected os which might support or otherwise explain that part 
of his testimony to which nothing in the Platonic writings 
exactly corresponds Aritstotle’s critiques will at the same time 
be interpreted in the light of his own philosophical conceptions, 
and there will be just so much analysis of his doctrines as is 
necessary for this purpose and for determining the direction 
and extent to which those doctrines have affected the nature of 
his interpretations and the validity of his criticisms. 

This orientation will be reflected tn the arrangement of the 
material according to the systematic topics of Aristotle’s own 
treatment. An immediate result of this is that the question of 
the Academic number-theories, which has almost monopolized 
the attention of recent scholars, will be reduced to something 
more like tts proper proporttons in relation to Aristotle's critique 
as a whole. The question of these number-theories as such will 
not be considered tn this work until the second volume, al- 
though in the first there will necessarily be incidental references 
to it and discussion of some points which will later be seen to 
have an important bearing upon its solution. 

At the end of the whole work the results of the specific 
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investigations throughout the two volumes will be integrated 
in a general characterization of Aristotle’s method of interpre- 
tation and criticism, and for this the results of Arsstotle’s 
Criticism of Presocrate Philosophy wii\ also be used. Finally 
an attempt will be made to clanfy the situation within the early 
Academy, the relation of Aristotle's philosophy to the phi- 
losophies of the other pupils of Plato, the differences among 
these, and the relation of all of them to Plato and his teaching. 


The works of Arstotle are cited by page, column, and line 
of the Prussian Academy edition (Berlin, 1831), the fragments 
of Aristotle by the numbers of the Teubner edition (ed V. 
Rose, Leipzig, 1886), the Aristotelian commentators by page 
and line of the Prussian Academy edition (Berlin, 1882-1909), 
the Presocratics by chapter, section, and fragment number of 
Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker von H. Diels (Sth edition by 
W Kranz, Berlin, 1934-37); unless otherwise noted, the text 
of Plato used 1s that of J. Bucnet in the Scrzptorum Classtcorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Most titles and editions (where more 
than one of the same book has appeared) are given in full 
wherever cited; but, besides the standard abbreviations of 
pertodicals, some long titles are arbitrarily though consistently 
abbreviated For such abbreviations tn volume 1 a table of 
equivalents follows: 


Bignone, L’ Artstotele Perduta =. E Bignone, L’ Arrstetele Perduto e la 
Formaztone Frlosofica di Epreuro, Ἐ and II (Florence, 1936) 

Bonitz, Metaphysica = H. Bonitz, Artstotelrs Metaphysica, Pars Posterior 
(Bonn, 1849) 

Calogeto, I Fondamenti=G Calogero, I Fondaments della Logica 
Aristotelica (Florence, 1927) 

Crit. Pres Phil — Harold Chesniss, Aristotle's Critscism of Presocratic 
Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935), 

Hambruch, Logische Regeln = E Hambruch, Logische Regeln der pla- 
tomschen Schule im der arsstotelischen Toprk (Wissenschaft- 
liche Beilage zum Jahresbericht des Askanischen Gymnasiums 
zu Berlin, 1904). 

Heinze, Xenokrates — Richard Heinze, Xenokrates, Darstellung der 
Lebre und Sammlung der Pragmente (Leipzig, 1892). 

Kluge, Enmwendungen des Avistoteles = Otto Kluge, Darstellung und 
Beurteilung der Eimwendungen des Artstoteler pegen die 
Platonischen Ideenlebre (Greifswald, 1905) 
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Lang, Speusip pus wx P Lang, De Speusippi Academici Scripts Accedunt 
Fragmenta (Bonn, 1911). 

Maier, Syllogsstik τὰ Die Syllogistrk des Ayistoteles, 1 (Tubingen, 
1896), II (1900); Berichtigte Neuausgabe (1936), with 
same pagination as in the original edition. 

Robin, Idées οἱ Nombres ==. L. Robin, La Théorie Platonicienne des 
Idées et des Nombres d’aprées Aristote (Paris, 1908). 

Ross, Metaphysics m= Aristotle's Metaphysics, A Revised Text with 
Introduction and Commentary by W. D. Ross, I and ἢ 
(Oxford, 1924}. 

Ross, Physits == Aristotle's Physics, A Revised Text with Introduction 
and Commentary by W. D. Ross (Oxford, 1936). 

Shorey, Unity == Paul Shorey, Το Unity of Plato’s Thought (Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, 1904), 

Solmsen, Die Entwicklung == Ἐν, Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der aris. 
tolelsschen Logik und Rhetorik (Neue Philologische Unter- 
suchungen, ΓΝ, Berlin, 1929), 

Stenzel, Studien om J, Stenzel, Studien 2ur Entwicklung der Platonischen 
Dialektik von Sokrates zn Avistoteles, Zweite Erweiterte Auf- 
lage (Leipzig and Berlin, 1931}. 

Stenzel, Speustp pus = J, Stenzel in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. Ε,, Zweite 
Rethe, vol. VI, columns 1636-1669, 5. ν, Speusippos. 

Stenzel, Zah/ und Gestalt m= J. Stenzel, Ζαῤὶ und Gestalt bet Platon und 
Avistoteles, Zweite Erweiterte Auflage (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1933). 

Voss, Heraclides m= Otto Voss, De Heraclidis Pontici Vita et Scriptis 
(Rostock, 1896). 

Wilamowitz, Platon κα Plaion von Ὁ, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 
Erster Band: Leben und Werke (Berlin, 1919); Zweiter 
Band: Beilagen und Textkritizk (Berlin, 1919). 

Zeller, Phil. Griech, wm Ἐς Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 1, 1 
(7th ed., 1923); I, 2 (6th ed, 1920); II, 1 (Sth ed,, 1922); 
I, 2 (4th ed., 1921); INI, 1 and 2 (5th ed., 1923). 


The second yolume will contain complete indices of the pas- 
sages of Aristotle, Plato, and all other Greek and Roman 
authors discussed in both volumes. 

I desite here to record my sincere gratitude to Dr, Ludwig 
Edelstein for reading the manuscript of the first volume and to 
Dr. Evelyn H. Clift for making the typescript and for her 
invaluable help in seeing the volume through the press, 


BALTIMORE, 
October, 1942 
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CHAPTER ONE 


DIAERESIS, DEFINITION, AND DEMONSTRATION 


In the Topics, which is a long series of rules for testing dia- 
lectical propositions by determining whether or not the predt- 
cate stands to the subject in the relation of genus (including 
differentia), property, definition, or accident, the matertal which 
Aristotle used has tor some time been recognized as largely an 
inheritance from the dialectical practices of the Academy, and 
even the processes of “ topical ’’ argument have been traced 
back to the Platonic method of controlling the results of d1- 
aeresis," Of the number of Academic doctrines used as examples 
of propositions which may be tested by the topic under dis- 
cussion two are especially interesting for the present investiga- 
tion because they indicate a way of employing the Platonic 
ideas to establish or overthrow a conclusion. 

One can refute the attribution of a property to a given sub- 
ject on the ground that it is not a property of the corresponding 
idea in the sense in which the subject to which the 
property was attached is meant, or one can demon- 
strate that a given subject has a property which has 
been denied to it by showing that the corresponding idea has this 
property and has this property not gza idea but qua idea of the 
given subject. For example, immobility cannot be predicated of 
man as a proprium because, while tt 1s a characteristic of the idea 
of man (αὐτοάνθρωπος), it is so not of the idea gua man but gua 
idea; “ complex of body and soul,” on the other hand, being a 
characteristic of the idea of animal gua animal and not gua 
idea, must be a proprium of animal. In other words, the rela- 
tionship between idea and property on the one hand and between 


Topics 
137 B 3-13 


* For the motivation of the arrangement of the Topics see Topics 101 B 11-37. 
On the relationship of the material of the Toprcs to Academic dialectic cf B, 
Hambruch, Logssche Regeln, for “topical” argument as a control of diaeresis 
cf, F Solmsen, Dre Entwreklung, p 177 On the dialectical syllogism as the 
basis of the Topres cf against H, Mater (Syliogsstit, 11, 2, p 78, n. 3), 
P Shorey, “ The Origin of the Syllogism,” Class Pérl,, XIX (1924), pp. 1-2 
and F. Solmsen, Dre Entwicklung, pp. 151-153 
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subject and propeity on the othe: is assumed to be identical, and 
this assumption requitcs the “analysis” of the lea into ex- 
istential and essential moments and the dismissal of the former 
as itielevant. ‘I'he Platonic conception of the idea as the identi- 
fication of essence and existence 1s silently denied; and this 
fact, in conyunction with other passages in the Topyes (143 B 
23-32; 147 A 5-11; 154.A16-20) which furnish means of at- 
tacking “ those who posit ideas,” should be sufficient to show 
that Aristotle had at this time tejected the theory of ideas ? 
This topic itself, however, in its derogation of the essential 
feature of the doctrine of ideas, depends for its effectiveness 
upon the supposition that the Platonic iespondent will inad- 
vettently allow his interlocutor to substitute for the conception 
of idea an abstiact class mame which has the characteristics of 
an Austotelian univetsal; like all the topics τὲ is a weapon to 
be used against a patticulat opponent in argument, and like a 
number of others it assumes that the opponent will be an ad- 
herent of the theory of ideas who can be forced to abandon a 
proposition which he has enunciated by being driven to admit 
either that a property which he has assigned to a given subject 
does not comport with the tdea of that subject or that a property 
which he has denied to a subject is involved in the idea. The 
“analysis” of the idea, however, which 1s the fundamental 
pact of the procedure is a dialectical shift adapted to the as- 
sumptions of the opponent and does zo? mean that Aristotle 
has converted the idea into a logical term and is indifferent to 
the question of its subsistence.* It is an implicit denial of the 


* Contra H von Armim, “ Das Ethische in Arsstoteles' Topik " (Sizungsberrchte 
der Akad dev Wiss tn Wren, CCV, 4 (1927), p 128: “ Diese Stelle enthalt 
nichts, was uns vermuten lassen konnte, dass Aristoteles selbst oder em Teil 
seiner Horer die Existena der Jdeen nicht mehr anerkannte Nur fiir solche die 
ste anetkannten, war die Anweisung nutzlich” (Von Arnim admits, however, 
that other passages of the Topses give a different “ picture of the situation.”’) 
Op. cit, pp. 130-131 (on Topics 148 A 14-21), von Arnim argues that in the 
Topies Artstatle has completely separated γένος fram idea but still considers the 
question of the existence of ideas to be debatable. On von Arnim’s attempt to 
show that Magna Moralia 1182 B9 ff and 1183A27 fF {considered by him to 
be an early work of Aristotle) allow the existence of ideas in some sense cf. 
R. Walzer, Magna Moralta und artstotelische Bthrk, pp 262-269 

* Contrary to the conclusion of Ε΄, Solmsen (Dre Entwicklung, pp. 190-191). 
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χωρισμός, and it assumes on the part of Aristotle and of anyone 
who uses the topic against a Platonist the clear recognition of 
the distinction between the Aristotelian universal and the Pla- 
tonic idea, ‘The choice of the second example in this topic, the 
demonstration that the 1dea of animal must comprise an element 
of corporeality, 1s itself an indication of sarcastic antagonism 
to the theory of ideas and expiessive of the attitude that even 
for adherents of the theory the ideas as such are useless, The 
wording of the passage implies that the terms used for the 
tdeas, αὐτοάνθρωπος, αὐτοξῷον, evince a futile effort to combine 
transcendental substantiality ancl immanent universality; the 
transcendence represented by the addition of αὐτό 1s dismissed 
as superfluous, because the special properties of each idea depend 
not upon this, not upon sts ideal nature, but upon tts synonymy 
with the particular subyect of the proposition enounced. It is 
sionificant that this very analysis is used in the Metaphysics 
(1040 B 27-1041 A 5) as an argument against the existence of 
the ideas. There Aristotle argues that no universal exists apart 
from individuals and that no universal term is a substance; the 
adherents of the ideas make their mistake because, being unable 
to say what the imperishable substances apart from individual 
sensible substances are, they make them of the same kind as 
the perishable substances merely adding the word αὐτό to the 
names of the latter, although the existence of imperishable sub- 
stances does not depend upon our knowledge of them. In other 
words, he objects that the ideas are merely a product of the 
confusion of transcendent substances and immanent universals; 
the topic before us indicates by tts analysis and 1ts terminology 
that this same criticism of the ideas 1s already presumed 
There is another topic which proves that the “ analysis ” 
used in the previous topic is a conscious dialectical trick and 
that Aristotle did not expect any Platonist to 
make use of it either in attack or in defense. This 
1s a topic which he explicitly labels as useful for the 
refutation of definitions proposed by adherents of the theory 
of ideas‘ Plato, for example, attached the determination 


Topics 
148 A 14-22 


“In 148 A 21 read τούτον: with the Berlin edition (so also now F. Solmsen, 
Die Entwicklung, p 190, a. 3). The following ἔτε (line 23) makes Waitz’s 
τούτοις impossible 
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‘mortal’ to his definitions of animals; inasmuch as the idea, 
however, is not mostal, the definition does not comport with the 
idea. This procedure is then generalized: the adherents of the 
ideas consider them to be impassive and immobile, so that the 
definitions of all things which have active or passive character- 
istics must be at variance with the respective ideas, Here the 
distinction which was essential to the previous topic is neglected 
in order that the nature of the idea gua idea may be used to 
overthrow the proposed definition, and there is no hint that the 
Platonic respondent might think of defending himself with 
such a distinction or that Aristotle himself allows the ideas to be 
susceptible to such “analysis.” The extent of the possible 
application of thts topic to Platonic definitions is obvious; the 
implications of the topic ate indicated by Aristotle himself in 
a jater reference to it, This topic was introduced with the 
words: Sxoreiy δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν ἰδέαν εἰ ἐφαρμόσει ὃ λεχθεὶς ὅρος. In 
Topics 154 A 16-20 he gives as an example of the most 
effective topics that which consists of glancing at the indi- 
vidual and seeing whether the definition fits in the case of 
the species ( καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν εἰδῶν σκοπεῖν εἰ ἐφαρμόττει ὁ λόγος), for 
the species is univocal, This topic, he says with a backward 
reference, is useful against those who posit the existence of 
ideas. In other words, the method rests upon an identification 
of the idea with the notion of species or class (the precise 
technical meaning of εἶδος should probably not be pressed 
here) and produces the overthtow of the proposed definition 
by showing that characteristics which must be predicated of 
the class cannot be characteristics of the idea because it is an 
eternal substance. The assumptions of this topic, too, occur in 
the Metaphysics (1059 A 10-14) as an argument against the 
possibility of ideas; and there the same example, the character- 
istic “ mortal,” also recurs. The argument there runs:—since 
mortality and zmmortality are essential attributes, what is mortal 
and what is immortal must be different in kind; and the result 
of this is that there can be no such ideas as some postulate, 
for—1f there were—there would be a mortal man and an im- 
mortal man (i.e. the sensible and the ideal man would have 
contrary essential attributes), although the ideas and the indi- 
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viduals ate supposed to be the same im kind and not merely 
homonymous,® 

These two topics, then, imply the rejection of the theory of 
ideas on grounds which are made explicit for that purpose in 
other writings Their purpose, however, 15 merely to furnish 
a means of overthrowing definitions of the Platonists, and their 
method consists 1n developing the inconsistencies in’ the ideas 
viewed at once as transcendental existence and immanent es- 
sence, This indirect attack upon the theory is in another topic 
developed from an argument against the use of a particular 
form of dichotomy and generalized into a demonstration that 
the tdeas preclude the possibility of definition by genus and 
specific differentia because they, as subsisting unities, cannot 
comprise within themselves the contrary characteristics essential] 
to the subordinate species 

This topic begins by stating that division of the genus by 
negation 1s not to be allowed because in that case the genus 
would partake of the species and of the differentiae, 
that 1s, differentia and species would both be pre- 
dicated of the genus,—which is absurd (cf Topres 
144 A 28-B 3; 121 A 10-19). An example of such an error 
is the definition of line as length without breadth; since all 
length must have or lack breadth, the genus of line would 
itself have breadth or lack it, but “fength with breadth ” and 
“length without breadth” are both statements of a species, 
for “ without breadth ” and “ having breadth” are differentiae, 
This topic 1s then directed especially against those who posit the 
existence of tdeas:—if there is absolute length (αὐτὸ jijxos) 
it cannot either have or lack breadth, for whichever were true 
of the genus would have to be true of all lengths and there do 
exist lengths with breadth as well as those without breadth. 
Consequently only those who say that the genus is numerically 
one are liable to refutation by this topic; and this they do who 
posit the ideas, in that they treat as a genus absolute Jength or 
absolute animal Here, too, while the purpose of the topic is 
merely the destruction of definitions reached through the pro- 


Topics 
143 B 11-32 


ὁ On συνώνυμος and ὁμώνυμος in Anstotie's criticism of the ideas see note 102 
infra and cf, Robin, 1466: e¢ Nomébres, p, 608 (η, 26) 
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cess of dichotomy by negation, this criticism leads immediately 
to the more extensive argument that the transcendental uni- 
versal cannot fulfill the requirements of a genus because it 
cannot comprise the characteristics of the subordinate species, 
In this passage 1s explicit the objection that the transcendental 
idea is not only useless for diaeresis and definition but positively 
destroys the possibility of both; but the implications go beyond 
the mere distinction between immanent universal and trans- 
cendent idea and the proof that the latter cannot be the genus,* 
for to Aristotle this very fact was conclusive refutation of the 
existence of ideas. The identification of the ideas with genera 
was not for Aristotle a means of salvaging that portion of the 
Platonic theory which he considered to be useful for his own 
doctrine, as if the ontology of the ideas could be disregarded 
without affecting the validity of the logical element. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, he attributed this identification to the 
Platonists themselves and even tried to find the original motiva- 
tion for the theory in their supposition that substantiality varies 
directly with universality.’ The statement of the rule that the 
genus cannot partake of the differentiae is introduced at the 
beginning of his investigation into the unity of definition in the 
Metaphysics (1037 B 18-21) and recurs in the course of this 
investigation as an argument against the existence of ideas 
(Metaphysics 1039 B 2-6), The problem of the unity of defini- 
tion is insurmountable for those who posit the ideas as separate 
substances and at the same time construct the species of the 
genus and differentiae (1039 A ee for-—among other 
absurd consequences—the idea of animal will have to partake 
of such contrary characteristics as “ two-footed"” and “ many- 
footed ” simultaneously. No other explanation will account for 
the possibility of predicating “two-footed” and ‘ many- 
footed ” of animal, for, if the element of animality is different 
in each species, unanswerable questions arise concerning the 


*H. von Arnim (of. c##, pp 128-9) on this passage: “Zum mindesten wird 
die Unmeglichkeit erwiesen, dass die platonische Idee Gattungsbegriff sein kann.” 
His “ zum mindesten " hardly does justice to the implications of the argument, 

"Cf, Metaphysics 1042 A 11-16, 1069 A 26-28; 1086 A 31-B 13 (nb, 1086 
B 9-10, ταύτας δὲ τὰς καθόλον λεγομένας ἐξέθεσαν)͵ Metaphysics 991 A 29-31 
may be an indication of the way in which Aristotle actived at this interpretation. 
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relationship of this element to the transcendental idea of animal. 
The impossibility of this situation proves that there are no 
Platonic ideas (1039 B 7-19). Aristotle, then, by his assertion 
in the present topic that the assumption of transcendental ideas 
is equivalent to making the genus numerically one outlines one 
of the arguments against the existence of the ideas as such; 
moreover, the clearly implied doctrine that the genus cannot be 
numerically one indicates that behind this topic lurks the theory 
which tn the Metaphysics (1037 B 10-1039 B 19) is developed 
in relation to the unity of definition and substance and out of 
which springs the attack on the ideas which 15 referred to above, 
namely that the genus 15 in some way or other the matter for 
the last differentia which is the form (1038 A 5-9 and 25-35) ἢ 

Although the substance of these topics is elsewhere used to 
disprove the existence of ideas, Aristotle does not here refer to 
such a use of them, for the Topics ts not concerned with ontol- 
ogy; the practical method of dialectic 1s the sole concern of this 
writing, and topics which employ the theory of ideas are de- 
scribed only because Aristotle and his auditors would frequently 
have occasion to debate with Platonists who would be expected 
to abandon any conclusion that could be plausibly represented 
as involving contradictions to the requisites of transcendental 
ideas. It will be noticed, however, that these three topics taken 
together afford a method whereby almost any proposition of a 
Platontst could be refuted, for they all endeavor to force the 
respondent to detach his definitions from the ideas The distinc- 
tion between the transcendental existence and immanent essence 
of the idea is used to make the Platonist admit the attachment 
of properties which comport with the latter and to deny the 
predication of those which are in accord with the former. The 
subjects of the resulting propositions could not possibly be ideas. 
Furthermore, 1f no idea can be perishable, active, or passive, it 
will be impossible to define anything which has any such char- 
acteristic so long as definitions are referred to the 1deas,° 


*Cf the keen analysis of this theory of the unity of definition by G Calogero, 
I Fondamenti della Logica Artstotelica, pp 136-142 

°F τὸ ποιητικὸν ἣ παθητικὸν be understood in its widest sense, this objection 
could be used against every conceivable definition, Cf. Plato, Sophist 248 C 249 
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Finally, since definition by genus and specific differentia is pos- 
sible only if the genus be not numerically one, the idea as a 
unitary genus 1s incompatible with definition generally. 
An appendix to another topic furnishes a further example of 
this method of confounding the adherents of the theory of ideas 
by playing off against each other the phenomenal 
pay and absolute or immanent and transcendental phases 
147 A11_ that can be analyzed out of their theory, In the case 
of a number of subjects such as appetencies, defini- 
tions which do not include the element “apparent” can be 
attacked on the ground that desire, for example, 1s not a 
“ yearning for the pleasant” but a “ yearning for the apparently 
pleasant.” Obviously this topic is not restricted in its usefulness 
to any particular set of theorists; but, Aristotle continues, if 
the respondent fulfills this requirement, one can still over- 
throw his definition if he believes in ideas, for the ideas are sup- 
posed to stand in relationship to one another and there is no 
idea of anything merely apparent, so that “ desire itself” would 
have to be of the '' absolutely pleasant” and there could be no 
“desire of the “apparently pleasant” or “ willing” of the 
“apparently good.” Here, as in the second topic considered 
above (Topics 148 A 14-22), the essence of the attack on the 
Platonic definitions is the emphasis upon the ontological dis- 
tinction between the phenomenal world and transcendental 
ideas. ‘The topic is not restricted in its applicability to “ ethical " 
propositions as the spectal examples mentioned might seem to 
suggest; it asserts that correlative terms in the phenomenal 
world can have reference only to phenomena and that, conse- 
quently, transcendental 1deas cannot be used in the definition of 
any such terms. The range of this topic as a weapon against 
the use of ideas in definition and its implications for the hy- 
pothesis of ideas as such are developed by Plato himself in the 
Parmentdes (133 C-134 B; see note 189 infra). 


D, where in this sense it is brought against “the friends of the ideas’ (see note 
376 infra). 

“ The notion of Η, von Arnim (op. εἶν, pp. 129-130) that this topic contalas 
two apparently contradictory arguments both of which are in Aristotle's sense 
true is beside the point. The problem, which in ts, Nip. 1113 A 15-B 2 ds 
solved by a distinction between the ἀπλῶς καὶ car’ ἀλήθειαν βονλητόν and the 


* 
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Still another a is illustrated by an example which pre- 
sents the theory of ideas in a form that is remimuscent of Plato’s 
Parmenides. One should see, says Aristotle, whether 
a proposed predicate would require that the sub- 
ject have mutually contradictory characteristics. 
Such would be the case if one were to say of the tdeas that 
they exist in us, for they would then be in motion and im- 
mobile, sensible and intelligible, since those who posit ideas 
suppose them to be immobile and intelligible but, being in us, 
they would have to move with our motion and would have to 
be sensible because the form of each thing is known to us by 
means of sight {i e sensation). In Parmenides 132 B-C So- 
crates suggests that the ideas may be νοήματα ἐν ψυχαῖς, a sug- 
gestion which is promptly abandoned because it would require 
all things to consist of “ thoughts.” This and Aristotle’s word- 
ing here {εἰ τὰς ἰδέας ἐν ἡμῖν ἔφησεν εἶναι’, ,, συμβήσεται) might 
indicate that the example is drawn from the suggestion in 
the Parmenides and was not meant as a reference to any real 
variation of the theory of ideas. The arguments in refutation, 
however, are different from those in the Parmenides and similar 
to one of the objections which in his work, περὶ ἰδεῶν, Aristotle 
brought agatnst the special form of the theory of ideas advo- 
cated by Eudoxus (Alexander, Metaph., p. 98, 21-22) ; but the 
identification of the example here given with that form of the 
Platonic theory must be postponed until Aristotle's explicit 
references to Eudoxus have been examined ( ἽἼΠ VII 
infra). Nevertheless, whether we have here a reference to a 
theory really advocated or a merely artificial example, the topic 


Topics 
113 A 24-32 


ἑκάστῳ βονλητόν, is an ethical problem that 1s not considered here, much less 
solved "noch mit Hilfe der αὐτὴ βούλησις die sich auf das αὐτὸ ἀγαθὸν bezieht ” 
Here the object 1s merely dialectical: a definition based upon transcendental ideas 
cannot apply to phenomenal objects, although any general definition must apply 
to all possible cases of the thing defined The success of the topic depends upon 
getting the Platonist to admit that ἡ βούλησις ὄρεξις φαινομέναν ἀγαθοῦ and then 
reverting to the Platonic thesis that αὐτὴ βούλησις can apply only to αὐτὸ ἀγαθόν, 
the possibility that the respondent would thereupon counter with the conclusion 
that of φαινόμενον ἀγαθόν there can be only φαινομένη βούλησις and that, there- 
fore, the first definition was correct 1s not here envisaged. 

On the meaning and " extent’”’ of selateve terms for Plato and Aristotle see 
Cotnford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, pp 282-284, 
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itself indicates a method (which is applied in the topic at 148 
A 14-22) of overthrowing Platonic definitions by developing 
the inconsistency between transcendent idea and immanent 
universal, for Aristotle does not allow any distinction between 
them on the part of the Platonists. 

There are in the Topics numerous incidental references to 
definitions of Plato and the Platonists brought in by way of 
iNfustiation to dialectical rules which are neither restricted to 
refutation of Academic definitions or doctrines nor more es- 
pecially adapted to this purpose. Significant in this connection 
is the comparatively frequent reference to Academic definitions 
of the soul. 

The Platonic definttion of soul as selfmoved mover (cf 
Phaedsus 245 C-E, Laws 895 E-896 A) is cited as an example 
of the confusion of genus and accident, an instance 
of the predication of that as genus which is not 
entailed in the essential character of the subject. 
Self-motion in respect of the soul is, like white in respect of 
snow, an accident, for the soul is not essentially motion any 
more than snow is essentially white. Moreover, neither motion 
no: white signifies what the subject ts but merely what its 
activity or affection is, so that neither of them is given in the 
statement of the essence Similarly this definition can be over- 
thrown by showing that the definition of accident fits that which 
is here given as genus, for self-motion as well as whiteness 
can either belong or not belong to a subject and this is the 
nature of acctdent. 

The test which shows that the subject can occur apart from 
the supposed genus or differentia and so proves that these are 
not truly genus or differentia ts illustrated by the 
example of the soul and motion; the latter cannot 
be the genus of soul since it does not always accom- 
pany soul, For the same reason true and false cannot be 
diffetentiae of opinion The definition of the soul which 


Tapies 
120 B 21-35 


Topics 
123 A 15-19 


* This example, also, seems to refer to a Platonic doctrine (cf e.g. Sophitt 
263 D-264 B and Philebus 36 CD, 37 B) Alexander (Top, p 321, 18-19) 
cites as the instance contradictory ἡ τῶν μελλόντων δόξα; for the Aristotelian 
doctrine concerning this kind of opinion see De Interpre?., chap, 9, espectally 
19 A 23-B 4 and H. Maser, Syllogsstrk, 1, pp, 202 ft, 
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makes its genus motion also transgresses the rule that, when ἃ 
species stands in like relation to two possible 
genera, the “better” of the two must be made its 
genus, The soul is held to be the cause both of 
motton and of rest, Aristotle says, and consequently, sf rest is 
the ‘“ better,” this and not motion should have been made the 
genus, The topic makes use of Academic doctrine to disclose 
an inconsistency in the definition; ** 1t was Xenocrates who 
developed the theory that the soul contains within itself the 
principle of rest as well as that of motion (Plutarch, De Animae 
Proc, 1012 ΕἾ, although he defined it simply as the self-moving 
number (7016, 1012 D; Xenocrates, frag. G0) ‘That the supeti- 
ofity of rest to motion was an Academic assumption could be 
deduced from the customary comparisons of the tdeas and 
phenomena (e g Tzmaeus 27 D 5-29 Ὁ 3, 30 A; cf. Sophist 
249 B 12-C 5) and from such passages as Tumaeus 57 E- 
58 A (cf Aristotle, Physics 201 B 19-21 and Eudemus apud 
Simplicius, Phys., p. 431, 8 ff.) and Tamaezxs 37 D, although the 
statement of Eudemus to the effect that Plato called motion 
τὸ μὴ dv, if this phrase be taken in an absolute sense, is con- 
tradicted in the Sophist (249 B). The same principle is im- 
plied by the doctrine of Speusippus that the good 1s the com- 
pletion of a process of development (frag. 34 a-f, Lang) and 
by Aristotle’s own thesis of the difference between motion and 
actuality (Physzes 201 B 27-202 A 3, Metaphysics 1048 B 28- 
35). Here the common element in Plato's and Kenocrates’ 
definitions is attacked, although the topic could be employed 
against the former only by tacitly imputing to Plato what was 
really a complete innovation on the part of Xenocrates, the 


Toptcs 
127 B 13-17 


Cf E Hambruch, Logische Regeln, pp 19-20, who connects the topical rule 
from inspection of the contrary (Topres 106 A 36, 123 Β 1ff) with ὃ 68 
of the so-called Διαιρέσεις ’Apiororédous (Rase, Arrstoteles Pseudepigraphus, p. 
695) The rule that two contraries must be themselves genera or of the same 
genus ΟΣ in genera which are contraries (Toprcs 123 B 3-12, 153 A 43-36) occurs 
also in Categories 14 A 19-20 where ἀγαθόν and κακόν are given as genera that are 
subsumed in no higher genus; this Hambruch compares with the view of Plato's 
pupils that the final opposites of all Being are to be equated with good and evil, 
(See pages 36-37 mfra, but note that from Metaphysics 1075 A 36 37 and 1092 
A 14-15 the conclusions of Speusippus appear to have differed from those of the 
rest of the Academy.) 
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introduction of the principle of rest as a component patt of the 
soul (Plutaich, De Animae Proc. 1024 D; Heinze, Xenokrates, 
p. 66). On the othe: hand, in illustrating the rule that the 
definition should contain no superfluous element, 
Austotle stresses the difference betwecn the defini- 
tions of Plato and Xenoctates. Plato defined soul as 
that which moves itself; thetefote, the addition of “ number ἡ 
to the definition is superfluous, for without this addition the 
definition 1s proper and sufficient to describe the essence, IE, 
however, “ sel{-moving ” ts a proprium, the definition does not 
give the essence unless δ number” be added. In other words, 
ΜῈ “ number” ts the genus and “ self-moving”’ the specific 
difterentia, Plato's definitton fails to make clear the essence, 
Aristotle dismisses the question here with the remark that it is 
hard to say how the matter ieally stands. ‘To decide between 
these definitions would require an investigation of psychology 
(ck. De Anima 408 B 32 ff. and Alexander, Top,, p. 429, 27); 
here it sufhces foi the dialectician to demonstiate that the two 
Academic definitions are teally incompatible. This pait of 
Xenocrates’ definition, howevet, is used elsewhere in the 1 Ὁ pics 
Tomes 3538 example of a genus falscly attributed. If no 
Awad “fferentia of the genus 1s applicable to the given 
species, the genus ts not applicable either: for ex- 

ample, neither even nor odd can be predicated of soul; conse- 
quently, number cannot be the penus of soul. The same means 
of refutation had been given earlier (Topics 120 B 3-6) under 
the iubric of the division of the assigned genus into species 
(cf Alexander, Top., p 293, 10). by division ane shows that 
all number 15 either even or odd; if the soul ts neither even nor 
odd, it cannot be a number. This variant of the refutation is 
apparently couched in the Academic terminology, inasmuch as 
Aristotle elsewhere (Topics 122 B 18-24) argues that “ odd” is 
a differentia and not a species of number, an objection for 
which the motivation can be seen in the terminology of Plato’s 
Politicns 262 Ε: κάλλιον δέ πον καὶ μᾶλλον κατ᾽ εἴδη καὶ δίχα διαιροῖτ' 
dv, εἰ τὸν μὲν ἀριθμὸν ἀρτίῳ καὶ περιττῷ τὶς τέμνοι τὸ δὲ αὖ τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
γένος ἄρρενι καὶ θήλει. (The second part of this example is prob- 
ably in Aristotle’s mind when he denies that “male” and 
“female” are species, Metaphysics 1058 A 29 ff., especially 


Topics 
140 B 2-6 
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B 21-23; cf the comparison of the differentia of sex with mathe- 
maticals, Metaphysics 1078 A 5 ff.) * Furthermore, number 
Ε can be shown not to be the genus of soul by the 
opics ‘ : 
124. 23-26 001. which investigates whether a given species 
takes part in something that cannot possibly be 
predicated of anything subsumed under the supposed genus. 
So, if the soul shares in life and no number can be alive, soul 
cannot be a species of number 
From statements of Xenociates Aristotle draws examples 
for certain other topics and here mentions him by name, whereas 
nee in the citation of the definition of soul the criticism 
112A 32-38 5 anonymous, Xenocrates had said that εὐδαίμων 
applied to the individual with a virtuous soul; this 
Aristotle gives as an example of the etymological toptc which 
tries to establish a thesis by reference to the original significa- 


8In Toptes 142 Β 11-19 Aristotle attacks the definition of “even mumber” 
which runs ὁ δίχα διαιρούμενος, arguing that here the “lower"’ terms are used 
to define the “higher” because the notion of halving 15 dertved from that of 
two which is even and that such a process of definition is a circulus in definiendo 
because the use of the term δέχα amounts to using ‘‘ even" since at means "to 
be drvided in two" and two is even E Hambruch (Logische Regeln, p 8) 
refers this ertticasm to Plato, Laws 895 E where the λόγος of ἄρτιον is satd to be 
δίχα διαιρούμενον ἀριθμόν. Since Topics 142 B7-10 argues against the definition 
of “odd” as “ that which exceeds the even by a untt" on the ground that even 
and odd being coordinated divisions of the same genus are ἅμα φύσει and so 
cannot be used to define each other and since § 64 of the διαιρέσεις 'Αρισ- 
τοτέλους (Aristoteles Psendepregrapbus, p. 694) calls odd and even εἴδη τοῦ 
ἀριθμοῦ, Hambruch believes that in these passages Artstotle has Academic 
definitions and doctrines in mind, Aristotle himself demtres that even and odd 
are species of number; his designation of them in this context (Topres 142 B 10) 
as differentiae shows that in Topics 128 A 20-29 his arguments for distinguishing 
differentia and genus, in apposttron to thase who suppose that the differentia ts 
predicated of the species in its essence, are directed against Academic procedure, 

The second example of a definition which errs by using the ἡ lower” terms to 
define the “higher” {τὸ ἀγαθὸν ἕξιν ἀρετῆς, 142 Β 12-13) 1s also apparently 
drawn from the Academy, for the διαιρέσεις ᾿Αριστοτέλους (§ 36, Artstoteles 
Preudepigraphus, p 686) give τὸ ἔχον ἀρετήν as one division of τὸ ἀγαθόν and 
say of things called good in this sense ὅκαστον λέγεται ἀγαθὸν εἶναι ἐὰν ἔχῃ 
τὴν ἀρετὴν Aristotle's objection that virtue ttself ts ἀγαθόν re corresponds with 
another division in this very chapter αὐτοῦ (ses! τοῦ ἀγαδοῦ) ὃν μὲν ἀρετὴ καὶ 
δικαιοσύνη . . ὅτι τούτων ἑκάτερον ἀγαθὸν λέγεται εἶναι It is possible that 
Aristotle may have had in mind the applicability of this topic to Xenocrates’ 
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tion of a word, ‘The δαίμων ts the soul of each person, said 
Xenociates, and therefore ὁ εὖ τὴν ψυχὴν ἔχων is εὐδαίμων. Later 
(Topics 152 A 5-30) Aristotle again refers to this doctrine but 
a μὲ that Xenocrates established it difterently by arguing that 
the virtuous and the happy lives are of all lives most choice- 
worthy and that, since the most chotceworthy and the greatest 
(i, 6. that which manifests the highest degree of ἜΠΗ must 
be one, the victuous life and the happy must be tdentical, The 
preservation of an argument parallel to the etymological argu- 
ment here and complementary to it in proving that πανηρός 
= κακοδαίμων (Kenacrates, frag. 83) makes tt appear that Keno- 
crates used both of the methods of proof attributed to him 
by Acistotle, As an example of the error which 
consists in predicating of a subject the same thing 
more than once Xenocrates’ characterization of intel- 
ligence 1s quoted: φρόνησις, he said, 1s that which defines and 
contemplates realities. Aristotle objects that to define is itself 
to contemplate in a certain way, so that the addition of “ and 
contemplates’ is tautological.* The theory of atomic Jines, 
however, 18 introduced anonymously as exemplify- 
ing the test for a falsely attributed genus; this test 
consists of looking for a case specifically undifferen- 
tiated that nevertheless cannot be subsumed under the supposed 
genus, If one who posits atomic lines should give the indivisible 
as genus, the attribution can be refuted by showing that divisible 
lines cannot fall under this genus although all straight lines are 


Topics 
144 A 4-9 


Topics 
121 B 19-23 


definition of the summum bonum (ck Xenocrates, frag, 77: τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν 
ἀποδίδωσι κγῆσιν τῆς αἰκείας dperqs), for that εὐδαιμονίᾳ ig τὰ ἀγαϑόν par ex- 
cellence was an axiom of Greek ethical thought (cf, Plato, Péilebus 11D). 

“4 Xenocrates’ distinction of two kinds of φρόνησις, practical and theoretical 
(εξ, Xenoctates, frag 6), may have been a development from the difficult 
position mentioned by Aristotle (opies 121 B 30-32) in which φρόνησις, was 
considered to be both virtue and knowledge, neither of which as genus compre 
hended the other, a thesis which may be tdentical with that mentioned in Topres 
120 A 28 according to which φρόνησιν alone of the virtues is knowledge, Cf. Ε 
Hambruch, Logische Regeln, pp 17-18 For the epistemological significance of 
Xenocrates’ distinction see pages 67-68 rafre, 

The definition, ἡ ἐπιθυμίᾳ ὄρεξις ἡδέος, which Aristotle here considers and 
defends against the topic of multiple predication (Topres 140 B 27-141 A 4) was 
Academic in ongin; cf Adupdomy 'Apiororédovs, 821 (Aristoteles Prendepi- 
grabhus, pp, 682-683): ἔστι δὲ ἡ μὲν τοῦ ἡδέος ὄρεξις ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις ὑπηρετεῖν. 
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specifically undifferentiated. Although Aristotle nowhere as- 
signs the doctrine of atomic lines to Xenocrates by name and 
does say explicitly that Plato often posited atomic ines 
(Metaphysics 992 A 20-22), it was Xenocrates who was gener- 
ally known as the chtef exponent of the theory, at least one 
passage of Aristotle also indicates that he assigned this theory 
to Xenocrates particularly. (Metaphysics 1080 B 28-30, cf. the 
testimonia gathered by Heinze, Xenokrates, frag. 43 In frag. 
41, Physics 187 A 1 does not refer to the Platonists, cf. Cherniss, 
Crit, Pres. Phil., p. 75, 1 303 and Ross, Aristotle's Physics, pp. 
480-481 {contrary to his previous opinion, Arsstotle’s Meta- 
physics, 1, pp 206-207].) Consequently, although the illustra- 
tion of the topic deals with a thesis which Aristotle may have 
thought common to Plato and Xenocrates, the form of the 
theory held by the latter and his followers 1s probably the direct 
object of the c1iticsm. While the form of Aristotle's expres- 
sion does not indicate that Xenocrates himself destgnated the 
indivisible as the genus, a comparison with the topic at 143 
B 11-32 shows how Aristotle thought that he could force this 
admission. ‘There the definition of line as “ jength without 
breadth ”’ was smpugned by showing that absolute length must 
either have breadth or lack it and that in either case some 
lengths would not be subsumed undet the genus. That topic 
was said to be useful only against those who posit ideas and 
proceeded by treating the idea as a numerically single genus, 
Now if the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on indrvisible lines 
represents in its first pages the arguments of Xenocrates (cf 
Apelt, Bestrage zur Geschichte der griech. Philosophie, p 269, 
ἢ, 1), Xenocrates argued that the idea of line must be indi- 
visible (De Lin, Insec. 968 A 8-11); from the analogy of the 
treatment of αὐτὸ μῆκος in the other topic it 1s clear that this 
statement would seem to Aristotle to justify his assumption 
that Xenocrates must then admit that the genus of line 1s the 
indivisible and so open the way for him to proceed with his 
refutation in the same fashion The possible defense that 
divisible lines ate themselves logically subsequent to the indt- 
visible lines, since they are only compositions of these, engages 
his attention no more than does in the other case the considera- 
tion that there really are no lines with breadth, inasmuch as 
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what has breadth 1s a surface and no line at all. The use of 
one Academic doctrine against another, a method 
Topics ~~ noted in the previous examples, is given a peculiar 
121 B 24- 
2 A2 turn in the topic of finding for the given species a 
genus other than the attributed genus and which 
neither comptises the latter no1 1s comprised by it. Hete the 
illustration is the thesis that knowledge (ἐπιστήμη) ts the genus 
of justice (δικαιοσύνην ; but virtue (dper}) also ts the genus of 
justice and neither genus 1s subsumed under the other, so that 
the assumed genus, knowledge, cannot be coriect, The state- 
ment that justice 1s at the same time knowledge and virtue 
occurs in the Platonic dialogues (e. 2 Republic 350 C, 351 A: 
εἴπερ σοφία re καὶ ἀρετή ἐστιν δικαιοσύνη; cl, Hippias Minor 375 D-E 
with Aristotle, Ets, Nic. 1129 A 11-17), but the assumption 
that no one could subsume virtue under knowledge as its genus 
contradicts Aristotle’s own interpretation of Platonic and So- 
cratic ethics elsewhere (Eth, Nic. 1144 B 17-30). If one were 
to understand ἀρετή here, however, in its wide sense and not as 
“moral virtue,” the assumption would be true; and anyway it 
appears that at this time no one even in the Academy treated 
virtue in general as knowledge (cf Eth, Nic. 1144 B 21-25, 
Topics 120 A 27-31 [ὅτι ἡ φρόνησις μόνη τῶν ἀρετῶν ἔπιστήμη)}, Διαιρέ- 
σεις ᾿Ἀριστοτέλους, 88), The inconsistency here developed ts, 
then, one arising between a later Academic point of view and 
the interpretation of an earlier one The logical rule used to 
iefute the predication of knowledge as the pemus, namely that 
one species can stana under two genera only when one of the 
" genera ts subaltern to the other, is applied by Aristotle fre- 
quently (Topics 107 A 18 ff, 122 B1ff, 139 B 38 ff. 144 
A 11 ff.), and Hambruch (Logische Regeln, p 17) has made it 
seem probable that it was a recognized rule of Academic logic. 
Here, however, the rule undergoes an alteration. There are 
cases, Aristotle says, in which it causes embarrassment, for some 
people hold that insight (¢pévos) is both virtue and knowl- 
edge and that neither of these genera is subsumed under the 
other It is true that not everyone admits insight to be know!- 
edge; but, if the truth of this be granted, then it is apparently 
necessary that two genera of one species be esther subaltern one 
to the other or both be subsumed under a single genus, The 
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rule in this form, however, does not invalidate the attribution 
of both virtue and knowledge as genera, for virtue and knowl- 
edge are both subsumed under a single genus, namely state or 
disposition (ξξις καὶ διάθεσις), The topic ts then restated in this 
form: if the two geneta are not subaltern one to the other or 
both to a third, the alleged genus 1s incorrect.* Hambruch 
(Logische Regeln, pp. 17-18) identified as the persons who 
made insight both virtue and knowledge Xenocrates and his 
followers; but, if Asistotle means to attribute this thesis to 
Xenoctates, he is treating as identical the two kinds of insight 
which Xenocrates distinguished, for the latter made knowledge 
(copia) a species of φρόνησις (frag. 6) and, since for him the 
genus φρόνησις must have been ἀρετή for man (frag. 77), ἐπιστήμη 
would have been a species of virtue and not a genus of insight 
on the same plane as virtue ttself. Xenocrates, then, 1s more 
probably included among those who do not admit that insight 
15 knowledge (although he asserted that knowledge ts a kind of 
insight) ; and so the objection first brought against the instance 
that insight is both virtue and knowledge 1s itself Academic. 
This 15 quite 1n the manner of the Topcs,-—for the instance, too, 
is an Academic theory, although not Kenocratean. Reference 
already has been made to the thesis mentioned by Aristotle 
(Topics 120 A 28) that insight alone of the virtues is knowl- 
edge, and this theory was apparently based upon the doctrine 
that φρόνησις is the virtue of the rational part of the soul, a 


18 Hambruch (Logische Regeln, pp 18-19) points out that the parallel rule 
for differentiae, stated in Jopies 107B 19 ff, Categ 1B 16 ff, 1s appealed τὸ in 
Topics 144 B13 ff but 1s modified in the same way as 1t was for genera in 144 
B20 ff When, however, Hambruch says that this modification ts made in view 
of Plato's Polstreus 266 PF, he musinterprets the Platonic passage, for there 
πεῖόν == ξηροβατικὸν and 1s divided into δίπουν and τετράπουν, δίπουν then being 
divided into ψιλόν and πτεροφυές (= πτηνόν) That 1s, πτηνόν is there a divisson 
of δίπουν which 15 a division of πεῖόν; Hambruch makes δίπουν a differentia of 
both wefér and πτηνὸν netther of which is classified under the other but both 
under ζῶον When Aristotle here says that πεῖόν and wryréy are genera of both 
of which δίπουν is the differentia, though πεζόν and πτηνόν are not subaltern one 
to the other but both to ἔῷον, he presumes the division found in Διαιρέσεις 
᾿Αριστοτέλους, ὃ 64 (Aristoteles Preudeprgraphus, pp 693-694) where the 
species of θνητὰ ζῷα are πτηνά, ἔνυδρα, πεῖά (cf Timaens 39 E40 A where the 
sub-generic ideas included in ὃ ἔστιν ζῷον arc 1) οὐράνιον θεῶν "γένος, 2) 
πτηνόν, 3} ἔνυδρον, 4] πεν). 
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theory to which Aristotle frequently refers (Topics 134 A 34, 
145 A 30-31, 136 B 10-14, 138 B 1-5); that this was in fact 
an Academic doctrine appeats from the Διαιρέσεις ᾿Δριστοτέλους, 
where in § 2 φρύνησις 1s One of the four virtues and st alone 
is the virtue of the λογιστικόν, in other words it alone of the 
virtues 1s knowledge. The last two passages cited from the 
Topics prove by their mention of sobriety and its seat in the soul 
as well as of insight that this ts the doctrine to which Aristotle 
is referring; in that case, Academic though it is, it cannot be 
Xenoctatean, for it works with a tripartite soul whereas Xeno- 
ctates admitted only two divisions (Heinze, Xenokrates, frag. 
70 and pp 142-143). As for the genus ἕξις under which both 
virtue and knowledge are here subsumed, tt should be noted 
that, although in the Etfrcs in arguing against Plato Aristotle 
distinguishes justice as a és from knowledge and potency (Eth. 
Nre, 1129 A 11-17; cf Burnet, ad Joc.), ἐπιστήμη and ἀρεταί are 
frequently given as examples of ἕξις (cf. Index Aristotelicns 
261 A 13 ff, and Rocher, Tsasté de l’ Ame, 11, pp, 168-169). 

The attempt of the historian of philosophy to disentangle 
these various doctrines and to assign them to their proper 
sources tends to obscure the significance of thetr confusion in 
passages such as thisone The Topics is not concerned with the 
presentation of philosophical theses in their historically correct 
form or even with the refutation of any pacticular philosophical 
doctrine; it is a list of practical rules for attack, parry, and 
counter-attack in the dialectical fence of which the sole objective 
is to force one’s opponent into contradictory statements and to 
avoid being driven into such a position oneself (T'opics 100 
A 18-21; 105 B 30-31). The purpose of the method justifies 
any treatment of the thesis which may enable the dialectician 
to discomfit his opponent (Topics 159 A 18-24); such proce- 
dure, Aristotle believed, if only the debaters are trained in 
skilful attack and defense and have the proper end in view, 
is a useful means of serious investigation as well as a form of 
philosophical exercise (Topies 159 A 25-37; cf. Ἡ, Maier, 
Syllogestzk, Il, 2, p. 67, n. 1) Consequently it ts not to be taken 
for granted that Aristotle would always approve on philo- 
sophical grounds the results or implications of the particular 
methods of refutation suggested in the To pies; but the practical 
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nature of the treatise required that he give as examples theses 
and definitions which his students might in reality have to 
confront (Topees 101 A 30-34; n b. ἐκ τῶν οἰκείων δογμάτων 
ὁμιλήσομεν πρὸς αὐτούς), and the number of Platontc and Academic 
theses so employed and the methods suggested for their refuta- 
tion indicate not only the assumption that these students were 
expected to meet in algument members and followers of the 
Academy but also that such opponents could be successfully 
confuted by the development of contradictions not alone with 
their own spectal theses but also with the traditional position 
of Plato. Inasmuch as Aristotle uses this dialectical method 10 
the “preliminary investigations”’ of his own philosophical 
treatises, a clea: understanding of his attitude toward 1t at this 
point will be of service in the later analysis of his treatment of 
Platonic philosophical doctrine. 

From what has been said st will be seen that the discovery 
of inconsistencies between lines of refutation suggested in the 
Topies and certain of Aristotle's own positions as taken up in 
his philosophical οἱ scientific works would not justify the con- 
cluston that his own opinions in these matters had unde:gone 
alteration between the time of the composition of the Topics 
and that of the other work concerned; rather does such tncon- 
sistency emphasize the pedagogical and dialectical purpose for 
which these examples have been introduced into the Topzcs, 
The number of references in this treatise to definitions which 
are either expressly cited as Platonic or capable of being ident1- 
fied as Platonic is, consequently, significant chiefly as an indica- 
tion that Aristotle expected his audience to find such definitions 
defended in actual debate, presumably by members of the 
Academy. 

Plato’s designation of local motion as translation (φορά, cf. 
Theaetetus 181 C-D, Paimenides 138 B-C, Laws 893 D) 1s cited 
as an example of the error which consists in sub- 
ordinating genus to species Wot all local change 15 
translation, for this term 1s practically restricted, 
Artstotle argues, to tnvoluntary local change such as that of 
inanimate objects; walking, for example, 1s not considered to be 
translation. Consequently the species here has greater extension 
than the genus, Alexander (Tap., p. 316, 15-17) remarked that 


Toptes 
122 B 25-36 
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in the fifth book of the PAysits (226 A 32-33) Aristotle himself 
adopts the designation φορά for local motion; he does so, more- 
over, with the express acknowledgment that in otdinary speech 
the word 15 used in connection with objects that do not have 
control over their own movement and rest (sbd., 226 A 33. 
B 1). Furthermore, he not only maintains the usage of this 
term thereafter (Physres 243 A 6-10) but even calls walking a 
species of translation (Eih, Nic. 1174 A 29-31; cf. De Part, 
Animal. 639 A 29-B 3), although in our present passage this 
form of locomotion 1s used to show that not all local change 
is translation *® In the following topic, which ts a 
method of impugning definitions on the ground that 
they transgress the rule which requites that the genus 
be more extensive than the differentia of which it must not 
partake, Aristotle uses as an example a perversion of the Pla- 
tonic theory (Tvmaeus 67 D-E) which explained black color as 
due to the particles of light which coming off the visible object 
occlude the particles in the stream of vision because they are 
larger than these White color, on the other hand, results from 
the penetration of the particles in the stream of vision by the 
smaller particles of light coming from the object, In Aristotle's 
Janguage, this theory represents συγκριτικόν and διακριτικόν as the 
prime differentiae of color; and here as an example of a defini. 
tion which subsumes the genus under the differentia he pro- 


Topics 
123 A 1-2 


*° The basis of the other two examples in this topic seems to have been merely 
ἃ certain looseness of popular usage That contact {ἅψις} 1s the genus of con- 
tinuity (σννοχή) and not one of its species Aristotle maintains in the Physies 
(227A 10-27), but συνεχής and συνέχεια were frequently used in the sense of 
ἐφεξῆς, “successive” (cf Plato, Sophist 261D B, 262; Herodotus, IV, 22: 
Butiptdes, Hippolytus, 226), which Aristotle makes the genus of contact (Physics 
227A 1849) The rule of the logical priority of the successive (ἐφεξῆς) to 
contact had already heen formulated by Plato (Parmentdes 148 EB), Similarly the 
words mits and κρᾶσις were used without any necessary distinction of meaning 
(Plato, Philebus 63 B; Timaens 14 C-D, cf Theophrastus, De Sensibus, 4 [ Doxa. 
grapér Graect, p 499, 23} γίνεσθαι διὰ τῆς κράσεω:" ἂν δ᾽ lodtwor τῇ 
wives. . 9; Aristotle himself in his discussion of the nature of mixture and 
“chemical combination uses τὸ μιχϑὲν and τὸ κραθὲν as synonymous (De 
Generatione 328 A 10-12), Here in the Topics he asserts that not all μῖξις is 
κρᾶσις on the gtound that no κρᾶσις results from the sigs of dry objects, but 
lus own doctrine as elaborated in the De Generations denies such a thing as a 
Mists of dey objects (328 Β 3 and especially 328 B 20-22), 
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poses “ color ts the occlusive,” The further example, “ number 
is the odd,’’ makes tt certain that he expected no one to take 
these as setious definitions, and the introductory words of the 
examples for the next sub-topic (Fopzcs 123 A 3-4: ἐγχωρεῖ γάρ 
τινα Kal τοιαύτην Kopicat θέσιν) mark them too as fictitious “The Sig- 
nificance of these examples lies 1n the evidence they give for 
Aristotle's unconcern in this work about the content of the 
theses which he uses to demonstrate the topical method and for 
his tendency at the same time to fashion pertinent examples 
out of Platonic material —the statement of genus as differentia 
is exemplified by the thesis that local change ts the differentia of 
translation (Topics 123 A 4-5), simply a rearrangement of the 
Platonic definitton to which he had previously objected *7 
Analogous to the argument that the species or differentia 
has in a proposed definition been given greater extension than 
ends the genus is the charge that the part has been 
126A 26.29 predicated of the whole, and an example of a defi- 
nition liable to this attack ts that according to which 
animal 15 “animate body” (σῶμα ἔμψυχον, cf for this definition 


7 The Platonic definttion of color 1s correctly given at Topres 107 B 29-30 and 
that of white at Topics 119A 30, 1n neither case 1s the definition stself the 
object of the criticism = At Topics 149 A 38B 3, where Artototle requires an 
example of the transgression of the rule that when the object defined is a realtty 
the conditions of the definition must be real, a definition of white 1s grven which 
appears to be a fiction suggested by the exposition of color in the Trmaexs If 
one were to define white as “colar mtxed with fire,” Aristotle says, the rule 
would be broken, for white exists but it 1s impossible for an smmaterial thing 
(1 δ. color) to be mixed with a matertal thing (fire) This is tn no way related 
to Plato’s definition of white or even to the doctrine of Empedacles that white 
is connected with fire and black with water (Theophrastus, De Senssbus, §§ 7 and 
“49 [Dovographt Graect, pp 500, 25 29, 516, 9-11]), but Platos account of 
λαμπρόν or στίλβον with ats pecuhiar combination of the elements of whiteness 
and fire (Tunaens 67E568B1, note Theophrastus’ destgnation of it as τὸ 
πυρῶδες λευκόν, De Senstbus, § 86 [Doxograbh: Gsaecs, p 3125, 23}} may have 
supplied the motive for Artstotle’s strange combination At any rate he wses one 
form of the argument here suggested against the Platonic theory of vision when 
he objects that the union of Inght with light (cf Tsaens 45 C) 1s meanrngless, 
ob γὰρ τῷ τυχόντι ovudierat τὸ τυχόν (Parva Naturals 438 A 29 Β 1). 

In Topres 146 ἃ 21-32 Aristotle gives together as examples of a definition 
rendered relative to two separate things that of τὸ ὃν as τὸ δυνατὸν παθεῖν ἢ 
ποιῆσαι (Sophist 247 E, εἴ, Tapier 139 ἃ 1-8) and that of τὸ καλόν as τὸ Bt 
ὄψεως ἢ τὸ δι᾽ ἀκοῆς HOU (Hippras Mayer 298 A). 
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Plato, Sophist 246 Ἐ, Politicus 261 B-D, 288 E 1), a designation, 
Anstotle says, which makes body the genus of that of which 
it 1s really a pait, Neveitheless, in the scientific works Aristotle 
uses the definition hese impugned (De Anina 434 B 11-12; 
De Gen. Antmnal, 738 B 19-20), whereas elsewheie in the 
Topics he treats “ animate body ” as a convertible predicate and 
proptium of animal (Topres 135 A 14-19, 137 Β 15; cé. Meta- 
physics 1035 Β 15: τοῦτο [scil, ψυχή γὰρ οὐσία τοῦ ἐμψύχον and 
Plato, Laws 959 A-B) 
Many of the examples of theses against which the various 
topics aie recommended as serviceable weapons recall the 
Ἄ phraseology of the Platonic dialogues, although fre. 
7 4219 quently these definitions are strung together with 
Presoctatic doctrines and popular opinions. One 
must, for example, object to statements which make the sub- 
ject of an affection the genus of that affection; such are the 
definitions of wind as “ air in motion” (ct Cratylus 410 B), 
of snow as “ frozen water” (Timaenus 59 L), of mud as “ earth 
mixed with moisture” (Theaeteivs 147 ΟἽ, and Empedocles’ 
definition of wine Nevertheless, Aristotle admuts that such 
definitions may sometimes be correct; the value of the topic is 
diminished by the remark that in cases such as these only those 
definitions ate to be accepted in which the asserted genus is the 
proper genus (cf. Grit. Pres, Phil., p. 246, n. 118). Since the 
genus as the material to be specified is itself the same with or 
without the affection (so that, 1f the above definition of wind 
were correct, there would be wind even without motion of the 
ait), the determining factor to Aristotle’s mind in the correct 
attribution of the genus is really whether ot not the material 
substrate remains unaltered, Conversely, terms defined as affec- 
tions of certain subjects can be shown not to inhere in these sub- 
jects as their substrates, and so the definition is overthrown. 
Sleep, for example, cannot be debility of sensation, for Sleep 
Tops [066 not inhere in sensation, Strictly, of course, it 
145A 33. nheres in the organ of sensation (Parva Naturalia 
B20 454 B 9.11, 455 A 25-B 13, 458 A 28-32); but 
| Aristotle himself uses the looser phraseology even 
in his serious treatise on sleep (Parva Naturalia 454 B 25-26: 
τῆς δ᾽ αἰσθήσεως τρόπον τινὰ τὴν μὲν ἀκινησίαν, ., τὸν ὕπνον εἶγαί φαμέν. 
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Cf. ibid, 455 B 5: ἀδυναμία γὰρ αἰσθήσεων ἡ λιποψυχία), On the 
same score he criticizes the destgnation of pain as “ the forceful 
separation of connate parts” (Tsmaens 64 D-E, 81 Ὁ; Philebus 
31 D) and of health as “ the symmetry of hot and cold”’ (cf 
Timaeus 82 A-B, Aétius, V, 30, 1 [Alcmaeon]); such defini- 
tions would require that inanimate objects experience pain and 
have health. Moreover, they confuse cause and effect, for the 
separation of connate parts 1s not pain atself but the cause of 
pain and the debility of sensation is not sleep but one of these 
is the cause of the other. In Topics 139 B 19-23 this same 
definition of health is attacked on the ground of obscutity, 
συμμετρία being an ambiguous word."* In Physics 246 B 4-6, 
however, Aristotle, in arguing that the virtues belong in the 
category of relation, says that health consists in the symmetry 
of hot aind cold but, instead of using the single word, writes 


** For this topic of “ obscurity’ the other example given 15 the definition, 
ἡ γένεσις ἀγωγὴ els οὐσίαν, in which ἀγωγή, Aristotle says, is ambiguous The 
Pseudo-Platonic Definttrons (411 A) define γένεσις ἃς κέρησις els abolay,.  . 
πόρευσις els τὸ εἶναι, Cf Plato, Sophrst 219B πᾶν ὅπερ ἂν μὴ πρότερόν τι: ὃν 
ὕστερον εἰς οὐσίαν ἄγῃ, τὸν μὲν ἄγοντα ποιεῖν, τὸ δὲ ἀγόμενον ποιεῖσθαί πού φαμεν 
This topic 1s followed by an objection to the use of metaphor of which three 
examples are given (Topics 139 B 32-140 A 2). Of these the application of the 
predicate “immutable” (ἀμετάπτωτον) to knowledge was Academic {Pseudo- 
Platonic Defintitons 414 Β ἐπιστήμη ὑπόληψις ψυχῆς ἀμετάπτωτος ὑπὸ Ἀόγον .., 
cf, Cratylus 440 A-B, Trmaeus 29 B-C) and so was the designation ‘ concord " 
(συμφωνίαν for sobriety (Pseudo-Platonic Defintiions 411 E σωφροσύνη. 
συμῴωνία ψυχῆ; πρὸς τὸ ἄρχειν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι, cf Republic 430 DE, 591 C-D), 
while the metaphor of “ nurse" for the earth, common in Greek literature (¢ g 
Antiphon, Tetralog Ill, 1, § 2, Aeschylus, Septem, 16, Choeph, 66; cf Pindar, 
Pyth J, 20), 1s frequently used by Plato (Trmaeus 40 B-C, Menexenus 237 E- 
238 A, Laws 958E) though not with the word τιϑήνη which Aristotle gives 
here That the Pseudo-Platonic Defnstrons represent Academic material to which 
the Topics frequently refer is further confirmed by the illustration of definitions 
which use the term that 1s being defined (Topics 142 A 34-B 6) The example 
given, ‘the sun ts the star that appears by day,” 1s found in the Definsions 411 
A-B, but, besides, when Aristotle says that such false definitions can be detected 
by substituting the definitton for the word, the definition of “day” which he 
gives (ἡλίον φορὰ ὑπὲρ γῆς) is plainly from the same source as that of these 
Definitions (411 B: ἡμέρα ἡλίου πορεία ἀπ' ἀνατολῶν ἐπὶ δυσμάς) Since the 
references on either side of this passage are to material which 1s found 3n the 
Διαιρέσεις ‘Apiororédovs (see note 19 smfra), the latter document and the Definz- 
tions can be taken to be complementary evidence for early Academic doctrine 

Immediately after the topic on metaphorical terms Aristotle attacks the use οὗ 
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ἐν κράσει καὶ συμμετρίᾳ. It ts Οὗ some interest to note that in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Problems (859 A 10-12) health ts defined 
as the ἰσότης of the hot, cold, diy, and moist. Taken together 
tnese two topics imply the doctime that an affection must inhere 
in the subject of which 1t is an affection but the subject as such 
is not the genus of the resulting complex. 

When a relational term 15 defined the genus must be a rela- 
tional term of the same class, for some such terms ate necessarily 
in those objects to which they are ieferred, some 
may be, and some cannot be. The definition used 
as an example of those lable to attack on this 
ground, “ memory is the abiding of knowledge,” may have been 
widely and popularly employed, but it 1s mose or less expressly 
given throughout the Platonic dialogues (Meno 98 A, Theaete- 
tus 191 D, 194 C-195 A; Alexander refers to the definition of 
Philebus 34 A in his commentary on this passage, Top., p, 343, 
28 ff} and 1s implied in an Academic description of the con- 
trary, " forgetting . (Διαιρέσεις ᾿Αμιωτοτέλους, § 50, ἐὰν Oe λήθη 
γένηται; καὶ οὕτως ἀποβάλλομεν" τὴν ἐπιστήμην, Ch Philebus 52 A, 
Phaedo 75 D). Since “ abiding” is all in and of that which 
abides, the “ abiding of knowledge” must be in knowledge, 
so that according to this definition memory would be in knowl- 
edge (1. 6, would be a state or condition of 11) But all memory 
is in the soul (1 6. τὸ 1s not a state of the object remembered but 
an activity of the correlate) The objection, too, seems to come 
from Plato’s writings (Cratylus 437 B: ἡ μνήμη παντί που μηνύει 
ὅτι μονή ἐστὶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ), a further example of one Academic or 


Topies 
125 B 4-14 


unfamiliar words (Topics 140A 35) and gives three examples which he 
attributes to Plato ὀφρυόσκιος applied to “eye,” σηψιδακές to “ spider," ὀστεο- 
Ὑενές to “marrow” The words do not occur in our texts of Plato and they 
look ltke the mventions of a poet; αἴ has been suggested that the Plato meant 
is not the philosopher but the writer of comedies ‘The first two examples offer 
no real test, but the Jast could not possibly have come trom Plato the philosopher, 
for it implies the very opposite of one of his doctrines The nature of " marrow “ 
was of spectal importance for Plato's biology (Timaens 75 Β ff, 77 D, 846, 91 
Aff}, and instead of making it “born of bone” he describes bone as made of 
martow (T+maeut 73 ΕἾ, a theory which the Definitions (411 CG ὀστοῦν pvedds 
ὑπὸ θερμοῦ mayels) show to have been formalized in the Academy Consequently 
we are forced, I thunk, to take this Plato as the comic poet, to whom Aristotle 
does refer without a distinguishing epithet in the Rhefoue (1376 A 10), 
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Platonic statement used against another. The topic, Aristotle 
says, 15 applicable to the attribution of an accident as well, for 
the same argument holds no matter how memory be asserted to 
be an “ abiding of knowledge” ἔοι Azistotle himself, how- 
ever, the persistence of sense-1mpressions ts the material cause, 
at least, of memory, although he does not gtve this as a formal 
definition and does not make “ abiding ” ttself the genus (Anal. 
Post, 99 B 36-100 A 6). A simular topic 1s pro- 
vided by the distinction between state and activity: 
the genus of a state must be a state, of an activity 
an activity. So the definition of sensation as “ movement 
through the boay ” (Theaetetus 186 B-C; Philebus 34 A; Tim- 
aeus 43 C, 64 D-65 A, cf Pseudo-Platonic Definitions 414 C) 
is wrong, for sensation is a state whereas motion is an activity. 
The definition of memory as a “state retentive of concep- 
tion” (cf Pseudo-Platonic Definitions 414 A Μνήμη διάθεσις 
ψυχῆς φυλακτικὴ THs ἐν αὐτῇ ὑπαρχούσης ἀληθείας) is lrable to the same 
objection, since memory 1s rather activity than state, For Aris- 
totle himself, however, sensation is activity and consists in 
motion in a sense (De Anima 416 B 32-418 A 6), while in 
his own definition of memory he makes the genus ἕξις, not 
ἐνέργεια (Parva Naturalia 451 A 15-17) 

The example of the misuse of the notion of privation in 


Topses 
125 B 15-19 


2° The whole series of topics dealing with relational terms (Topres 124 B 15- 
125 Β14) is concerned with Academic doctrine E Hambruch (Logssche 
Regeln, p 11 with note 2) has pointed to the class of ἅμα φύσει jn the 
Διαιρέσεις ᾿ἀριστοτέλους, ὃ 66 (Aristoteles Psendepigraphus, p 694, 35 ff) as 
the Academic basis of Topres 124 Β 24-26 and 142 A27fF In Topres 1428 
8-10 the coordinated species of a genus or the differentiae are so styled, and 
Hambruch considers this the simple cansequence af the “ Academic doctrine of the 
priority of the genus to the species’, but sce pages 43 48, 264-265 and note 174 
infra The example of coordinate differentuae sn 142 B 8-10, however, seems 
rather to be directed agamst the Academy, for in the Δεαιρέσεις ᾿Λριστοτέλους, ὃ 65 
the monad ts said to be naturally prior to the dyad and according to Speusippus 
(frag 4, line 24, Lang). πρότερος del ἐστιν ὁ περιττὸς τοῦ ἀρτίου The definition 
which Aristotle attacks, moreover, περιττὸν τὸ μονάδε μεῖζον ἀρτίον, is certainly 
fashioned on the statement in Phaedo 105C ob8 ᾧ ἂν ἀριθμῶ τί ὀγγένηται 
περιττὸς ἔσται, οὐκ ἐρῶ ᾧ ἂν περιττότης, GAN ᾧ ἂν μονάς For Plato’s remarks 
on the nature of relative terms see Κορῤηόῥὶς 438. B-E and the passages cited by 
Shorey in his notes ad loc., Plato's Republic (Loeb Classical Library), vol. I, 
pp. 390-394 
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definition apparently refers to Plato also. Those who do not 
use the wotd ἄγνοια tn a merely negative sense, Acis- 
totle says, appear to define by privation ἃ term not 
meant as privative. (The two senses of the word αἷς 
contrasted in Anal. Post. 79 B 23-24 where ἄγνοια κατ' ἀπόφασιν 
is the term for complete negation of knowledge and ἄγνοια κατὰ 
διάθεσιν 15 a state of mind, i.e. positive etroi; cl. tbid. 77 B 
24-26.) It is not that which does not have knowledge but that 
which has been decetved that “ fails to know" (ἀγνοεῖν), so that 
ἄγνοια 1s not used by way of mere privation of knowledge. In 
the Re publze 585 B Plato calls ἄγνοια a κενότης τῆς περὶ ψυχὴν ἕξεως ; 
but Aristotle seems to have in mind here rather the passage 
(Theaetetus 199 D) in which Socrates descttbes the short- 
comings of the figure of the aviary whitch had been invented 
to explain the genesis of error. ‘There the argument puiposely 
proceeds from the use of this word in the sense of “ mistake ” 
(199 D 2, τοῦτο αὐτὸ ἀγνοεῖν) by means of the ambiguous usage 
(199 D 5, ἀγνοῆσαι πάντα) to the’sense of “ complete ignorance ” 
(199 D 6, ἄγνοιαν... yrdvat τι ποιῆσαι). 

It does not concern our present purpose to identify the many 
reminiscences of the Platonic dialogues and Academic doctrines 
which abound in the Topics, although it would be profitable to 
analyze exhaustively the indications which here and elsewhete 
in the Aristotelian corpus are thus provided for the origin of 
Aristotle's own doctrines, Here a few examples will suffice. 
When Aristotle introduces the thesis, ‘‘ knowledge is essentially 
sensation,” to exemplify the kind of statement against which 
one can use the topic that the opposite of the genus must be the 
genus of the opposite spectes (Topics 125 A 25-32), the suspi- 
cion that he 1s thinking of such arguments as that of the 
Theaetetus is confirmed by compatison with Topics 114 A 20- 
23 (οὐ μὴν ἀληθής γε ἡ ἔνστασις δοκεῖ εἶναι’ πολλοὶ γὰρ οὔ φασι τῶν 
αἰσθητῶν ἐπιστήμην εἶναι, cl, Theaetetus 185-186). So, too, the 
objection, that “ object of opinion” may be predicated of “ that 
which 1s not,” so that “ being" or “ object of knowledge ” 
cannot be the genus of “object of opinion” (Topics 121 A 
20-26, the genus must be predicated of that of which the species 
is predicated) recalls the T’heaetetus (167 A, 188 Ὁ) and the 
Sophist (240 Ὁ ff, 260 B ff); and the thesis that of contraries 


Topics 
148 A 3-9 
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the knowledge is one, a thesis used widely as an example 
(Topzcs 105 B 33-34, 109 B 17ff, 155 B30 ff, 163 A2f, 
cf. Anal. Prior, 24 A 21, 48 B 5, 69 Β 9 ff, Physics 251 A 30), 
is a doctrine to which Aristotle himself subscribes (Metaphysics 
1046 B 4-24, 1061 A 18 ff.) but which ts Platonic (H1ppias 
Minor 366 A-368 A, Republic 333 E-334 A, Politecus 298 A-B, 
Laws 816 D-E) and to the use of which in the Academy 
Aristotle seems to refer in the Topics (142 A 24-25, cf. also 
Metaphysics 1078 B 25-27 with 987 B 31-33). 


The nature of the Topres precludes any discussion of the 
method of diaeresis as such just as tt does any direct considera- 
tion of the theory of tdeas, but the use of this method ts fre- 
quently mentioned tn a way which shows that famuliarzty with 
it on the part of the audience was taken for granted,?° while 
the basic terminology and the rules for the interrelations of 
terms indicate that a highly systematized doctrine of diaeresis 
was the foundation of the treatise. The attack upon division of 
the genus by negation (Topics 143 B 11-32; see pages 5 ff. supra) 
is in this connection significant, for it is expressly limited to use 
against those who make the genus numerically one, it 1s not 
an argument against diaeresis or even against dichotomy by 
negation but rather an attempt to show that those who posit 
transcendental genera thereby deprive themselves of their own 
method of defining by diaeresis (cf. the expanded implication 
of the objection, Topics 143 B 35-144 A 4). 

Of the two passages devoted to criticism of the method of 


ἢ The topic of inspection in cases of universal predication {Topres 109B 
13-29) employs phraseology which 1s reminiscent of the Phslebus, cf σκοπειν δὲ 
κατ᾽ εἴδη καὶ μὴ ἐν τοῖς ἀπείροις... δεῖ δὲ σκοπεῖν καὶ ἄρχεσθαι ἀπὸ τῶν πρώτων, 
elr' ἐφεξῆς ἕως: τῶν ἀτόμων .. πάλιν ταῦτα διαιρετέον μέχρι τῶν ἀτόμων with 
Philebus 16 Cff,. δεῖν οὖν ἡμᾶς , ἀεὶ μίαν ἰδέαν,  ἴητεῖν , ἐὰν οὖν 
μεταλάβωμεν, μετὰ μίαν δύο, εἴ πως εἰσί, σκοπεῖν, εἰ δὲ μή, τρεῖς ἤ τινα ἄλλον 
ἀριθμόν, καὶ τῶν ἕν ἐκείνων ἕκαστον πάλιν ὡσαύτως, μέχριπερ ἂν τὸ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς 
ἐν μὴ ὅτι ἕν καὶ πολλὰ καὶ ἄπειρά ἐστι μόνον ἴδῃ T1s, ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁπόσα πὴν δὲ τοῦ 
ἀπείρου ἰδέαν πρὸς τὸ πλῆθος μὴ προσφέρειν πρὶν ἄν τις τὸν ἀριθμὸν αὐτοῦ πάντα 
κατίδῃ τὸν μεταξὺ τοῦ ἀπείρου τε καὶ τοῦ ἑνός and shid 18 ΔΑ οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἀπείρου 
φύσιν δεῖ βλέπειν εὐθὺς ἀλλ᾽ ἐπί τινα ἀριθμόν The use of this method for 
testing definitions is expressly recommended in Topses 111 A 33-B 11, 120 A 
34-B 6 (see page 12 supra), 121 A 27-39 (for the example, “ movement ts the 
genus of pleasure,” cf Republse $83 Ἐ), 132 A 27-B 3. 
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division as such the first occurs at the point where Aristotle has 
completed his treatment of the three figures of 
the syllogism and of the means for discovering 
premises for these figures. The opening woids of 
hus criticism indicate that he 15 eager to prevent any connection 
of his method of demonstration with the method of diaeresis, 
although the form of expression leaves the way open for his 
subsequent admission of ἃ certain usefulness of diaeresis in the 
preliminary matter of discovering definitions. It should be 
noted that there 1s here no suggestion of different theories οὐ 
applications of the method of diaetesis and that all who used it 
are criticized on the assumption that they held the procedure 
to be a method of proof. Division by kinds, he says, is obviously 
but a small part of the method that has been described, for 
division is, at it were, a feeble syllogism, inasmuch as it postu- 
lates what st has to prove and establishes as predicate a term 
that 1s higher (1 6, more universal; cf. Anal. Post, 82 A 23-24) 
than the determinative predicate, This e116r was not noticed by 
any of those who employed the method; and they undertook 
to argue on the assumption that it 1s possible to give a demon- 
stration of substance and essential nature, with the result that 
they went on making divisions without understanding what 
can be proved syllogistically or that it was possible to construct 
a ptoof by the syllogistic method just outlined.** Although 
there are hete two fundamentally different objections to the 
method of diaeresis, the rest of the chapter consists chiefly 
of arguments in support of the contention that the method 
transgresses the laws of logical thought; the other criticism is 


46 A 31-B 37 


In Anal, Prior, 46 A 37-38 the reading of the MSS, ὥστ᾽ οὔτε & τι ἐνδέχεται 
σνλλογίσασθαι διαιρούμενοι ξυνίεσαν, should be retained against Waitz’s ὅτις 
διαιρουμένους, for Aristotle makes two distinct charges against those who used 
diaeresis 1) they did not know what was and what was not susceptible of 
demonstration, and 2) they were ignorant of the proper method of demonstrat 
ing what is demonstrable. H Maser (Syllogstrt, HU, 2, p 70, n 2) interprets 
the sentence in the same way while reading διαιρουμένους; but this 15 impossible, 
for that reading would make the clause mean that there ate some things which 
can be proved syllogistically by diaerests, a notion which ts in contradiction to 
the whole chapter (N b ἐνεδέχετο, 46 A 38, is a" philosophical imperfect", 
it was, even while they were unaware of it, possible etc , Maser, Joc, εἰν, 15 Wrong 
in saying “das Imperf, erklart sich aus dem εἰρήκαμεν. “") 
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not pressed in its original form but ts altered in a significant 
fashion and treated more briefly. In the demonstration of a 
positive conclusion (in the first figure), Aristotle says, although 
the middle term must be less extensive than the major of which 
it must not be universally predicable, diaeresis takes the unt- 
versal as middle term. If, for example, the concept “ man” 1s 
to be ascertained, those who follow this method assume that 
“every animal is mortal or immortal” (all A 1s B or C) and 
then by division posit that “man 15 an ammal” (all D is A) 

The necessary conclusion should be that “ man 1s mortal or 1m- 
mortal,’ not that “ man 1s a morta] animal,’ which merely begs 
what was to have been proved. This, however, 1s the process fol- 
lowed at each step of the division in which the universal term 
(e.g. antmal = A) is taken as the middle while the subject of the 
demonstration (man = D) and the differentiae (ethes mortal 
or immortal == B ὁ; C) are taken as the extremes. Every step 
of the diaeresis repeats this process, so that the predicate of the 
conclusion is strictly always an alternative (esther B or C) and 
80 mote universal than the determinative predicate; the desired 
team must then be begged (46 Β 11 and 19) So the two parts 
of the first objectton are proved; but the second objection is 
supported by only one sentence (46 B 22-24) It had been 
clearly indicated that περὶ οὐσίας ἀπόδειξις καὶ τοῦ τί ἐστιν 1ς IMpos- 
sible; at this point, however, instead of introducing an argument 
to prove that there can be no demonstration of the essential 
nature, Aristotle merely says that those who use diaeresis give 
No unequivocal indication that the result attained by their 
method must necessarily express the essence of the definz- 
endum.* ‘To this objection he adds as explanation only the 
general remark that they use their own method exclusively 
throughout their reasoning without even suspecting the exist- 
ence of the means at their disposal The position of this vague 


42 For the meaning of σαφές in οὐδὲν λέγουσι σαφές, Wor’ ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι 
(46 B 23-24) see Anal Post 97 B 31 ff — ὥσπερ δὲ ἐν ταῖς ἀποδείξεσι δεῖ th tye 
συλλελογίσθαι ὑπάρχειν, οὕτω καὶ ἐν τοῖς épois τὸ σαφές (cf Topres 131 A 34-37, 
Meteorology 357 A 24{{} and the description of the perfect figure in Anal, 
Prior 248 22 24 (πρὸς τὸ φανῆναι τὸ ἀναγκαῖον). H Maier (Syflogssirk, H, 
2, p 72,9 3) properly points to Anal Post 91 B 23-27 as the pertinent com- 
mentary on the present objection, 
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statement might seem to imply that with the proper method a 
definition can be demonstrated, an implication which the be- 
ginning of the chapter denies. The sentence can refer, then, 
only to the failure to demonstrate what ts teally demonstrable 
and does not mean to give the special season why the Ἢ at 
demonstration of definitions by dichotomy is unsound. The 
development of that reason would involve the argument that 
demonstration of the definition is impossible by any method, a 
subject which is not proper to this place where Aristotle is con- 
cerned only to show the deficiencies of diaeresis as compared 
with the syllogistic method that he has just explained.” ‘The 
purpose of the criticism here is summed up at the end of the 
chapter (46 B 26-37) which, Aristotle says, has made it clear 
that by this method tt 15 impossible to construct a refutation or 
to draw a conclusion about an accident, a propetty, or a genus 
(cf Topics 101 B 17-25 and note that in the résumé here the 
charge that diaeresis cannot demonstrate a definition is not 
mentioned) ; in cases where the term of the alternative predicate 
to be chosen is not pteviously known diaeresis can lead to no 
conclusion at all, for it can conclude only that the diagonal, for 
example, is either commensurable or incommensurable but to 
go further must beg the question in choosing one of the alterna- 
tives, Consequently, this method can furnish no proof and is 
useless not only for investigation in general but even for this 
kind of problem to which it is supposed to be most appropriate. 
The position of this polemic directly following the general 
doctrine of the syllogistic method and preceding the rules of 
practical application, the fact that Aristotle thought it necessary 
after having outlined his own system of logical proof to refute 
the pretensions of the method of diaeresis and that method 
alone, indicates that the latter was the only systematic “ logic” 


"The ἐνδεχόμεναι εὐπορίαι (46 Β 25) are the syllogistic methods of proof 
(cf, for εὐπορία in the sense of a method or theory which resolves a difficulty 
Metaphyures 995 A 28 ff, De Caelo 291 B 24-28) as contrasted with diaeresis, 
which, while useless for demonstration, has some utility in the process of 
acquiting premises (Anal Post 96 B 25-97 A 6, cf 96 B 3035 with Anal, 
Prior. 43 B 1-5, 16-32 and F Solmsen, Die Eatwicklung, Ὁ 189: “Die Welt 
der aristotelischen Begriffe dankt shre Ordnung ausschliesshich jener platonischen 
Methode*), As such it is μικρόν re μόριον τῆς εἰρημένης μεθόδου (46 A 31-32), 
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with which at this time the field had to be disputed (cf. F. 
Solmsen, Die Entwicklung, p 181, 2); but the fact that the 
syllogistic as a complete method ts opposed to that of diaeresis, 
that the shortcomings of the latter are not discussed at the 
beginning of the Przo1 Analytics and used to develop ἀπορίαι 
out of which Aristotle's own method would then be constructed, 
although the problem of proof through the middle term would 
have furntshed a means for thts common Aristotelian procedure, 
shows further that Aristotle did not recognize the method of 
diaeresis as the origin of the syllogism * 
The second extensive criticism of diaeresis occurs in Aris- 
totle’s discussion of the possibility of demonstrating a definition 
» (Anal. Post. 90 A 35-94 Α 9). He first shows 
nal. Post : 
91 B12.92A5_ that, since one and the same thing cannot be the 
object of both definition and demonstration, 
these two processes can netther be the same nor be included one 
in the other (II, chap. 3, 91 A 7-11) and that the syllogism 
cannot furnish a definition of essential nature because the essen- 
tial nature would have to appear in the middle term and so 
the conclusion would be a petztro (II, chap 4). In proceeding, 
then, to show that diaeresis cannot demonstrate the definition 
he is not able to argue that that method 1s less efficient than 
syllogistic but only that, contrary to the belief of tts practi- 
tioners, it has no advantage over the syllogism in this matter, 


84 Ἡ Mater (Syllogestz#, Il, 2, pp 75 ff ) sought to find the origin of the 
syllogism in the critical analysis of diaeresis and, therefore, was forced to assume 
that Anal. Prior. 1, chap 31 was a later addition to the treatise (of τ, H, 2, 
p 77, n 2) His notion that the chapter “sttzt ziemltch lose zwischen zwei 
Abschnitten " 1s an example of “ wishful thinking’’ (see the analysis above and 
especially the previous note) Solmsen (Die Entwrcklung, p 182) says only 
“War wissen nicht in welche Zeit yene Krittk an der διαέρεσις, die war An Pr 
A 31 lesen, zuruckreicht, auch micht, welche Ablehnung yener Methode zugrunde 
liegt, wenn Aristoteles im ersten Buch der Topik konstatrert, es gabe zwer Arten 
dialektischer λόγοι σνλλογισμός und ἐπαγωγή (Top Α 12), mithin die διαίρεσες 
ignorert.” Paul Shorey (Class Phil, XIX [1924], pp 1 [cf Chass Phil., 
XXVIII, 1933, pp. 199 Ε 1) has argued convincingly against Maier s thesis that 
Anal. Prior 1, chap 31 was added after the completion of Ayal Post 1, he 
contends successfully, I think, that the syllogism was not suggested by διαίρεσις 
but represents the development of an entirely different principle of Plato's 
thought (cf. Phaedo 100 C-105 B). Shorey’s contention has recently been 
approved and adopted by Ross (Philos. Rev, XLVI [1939], pp 270-2). 
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In such a case st is natural that the general deficiencies of the 
method of diaevesis should be exploited, and Auistotle begins 
with a reference to his proof in the Prior Analytics that diaeresis 
does not demonstrate at all, ἴοι its conclusion is not a #ecessary 
consequent of the given facts (the charactetistic of syllogistic 
proof, cf Awal, P1101, 24 B 18-20), in this respect it is no better 
than induction, He stresses the “ dialectical” character of the 
method by objecting that at each step the attutbution of the new 
predicate depends upon the answer of the respondent who may 
or may not grant the assumption (for each step is an assump- 
tion of the desired alternative rather than a demonstration), 
whereas a conclusion must have objective validity whether or 
not the respondent accedes to it (ck Topus 158 A 7-13). The 
same lack of stringency characteiizes the definition so obtained 
(this is more explicitly the objection of Anal, Priot. 46 B 
22-24), since that the complex of attributes which results 
should be the essential nature is a further assumption; ** for tt 
might well be tine that these are all attisbutes of the subyect 
without indicating its nature or form, and there ts no assurance 
that the process has not gone too far or stopped short of some 
essential or omitted some necessary interval, 

The practitioners of diaeresis had uiged, however, that these 
technical difficulties could be avoided by a proper use of the 
method, by taking into account all the essential characteristics, 
postulating the primary genus and making the division a con- 
tinous series of terms without any lacuna, These conditions will 
necessarily be fulfilled if the diviston completely exhausts the 
genus and 1Ε the process does not stop short of its goal; and 
this, in turn, 1s guaranteed by the fact that the object of defint- 
tion must be finally indivistble.2* Even so, Aristotle arpues, 


™* The sentence at 91 B 23-24 1s a parenthesis (so G R,G Mure in the Oxford 
Translation}, Aristotle’s criticism of the finished definition 15 thus far the same 
as that of every step of every diaesesis, it 1s ἃ petitio rather than a demonstration 
He here interjects that even the objects which admit demonstration are by those 
who use diaeresis subjected to a treatment which lacks demonstrative validity 

ΠῚ read Behker’s text The champions of diaeresis argue that the continuity 
of the senes and the inclusion of all essential characteristics ate assured by 
1} exhaustive division and 2) completion of the process and that the latter can 
be recognized by 3) the appearance of an indivisible specles This interpretation 
is supported by Anal Post. 97 A 14-22 ὅταν λάβῃ rdyrixelueva καὶ τὴν διαφορὰν 
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there is no demonstration involved To be sure, the process 
may furnish knowledge, even though it proves nothing, just as 
induction reveals without demonstrating (cf Amal. Pr:0r. 68 B 
30-37, Anal. Post. 71 A 5-9, 81 A 40-B 9; Topits 105 A 11- 
19); but to draw a definition from diaeresis 1s not to give any 
demonstration, for just as in the case of conclusions drawn 
without middle te1ms the reason for the attribution 1s always 
open to question Moreovei, such a string of attributions does 
not make a definition, so that even τῇ thete were proof by 
diaeresis tt would still not be a definition that was demonstrated. 

The conclusion of thts cuiticism 1s, then, that diaeresis results 
neither τῇ demonstration nor in definition, although st may in 
some other fashion produce knowledge There 
are certain other methods of demonstrating defi- 
nitions, however, which in this connection require 
Aristotle's refutation. In arguing that a syllogtsm which seeks 
to demonstrate essential nature 1s necessarily a petitio he uses 
as an example the method of proof by conversion and implies 
that this was the fashion in which Xenocrates sought to estab- 
lish his definition of the soul To reason, he says, for example, 
that the soul ts that which ts the cause of its own life and that 
this 1s a self-moving number can lead to the conclusion of 
essential nature only if one postulates that the soul and self- 
moving number are identical If this be done, the argument is a 
petitzo; if not, one gets at best a true predicate, not a definition,” 


Anal. Past. 
91 A 35-B il 


καὶ ὅτι πᾶν ἐμπίπτει ἐνταῦθα ἢ ἐνταῦθα φανερὸν γὰρ drt ἂν οὕτω βαδίζων 
ἔλθῃ εἰς ταῦτα ὧν μηκέτι ἐστὶ διαφορά, ἐξει τὸν λόγον τῆς οὐσίας These three parts 
of the method are mentioned more or Jess explicttly in Plato's dialogues, e g 
1) Exhaustive division, Sophzst 219D 1-2, Polstrens 262 B ff , 2) Completion 
of the process, Polsticns 267 Cf. (n b ἢ τοῦτ' αὐτὸ καὶ μάλιστα ἡ ζήτησις 
ἐλλείπει. , «.), 3) The indivisible species as end of the process, Sophts? 229D, 
Philebus 16D-E 

ὅτ Zeller (PAil, Griech, 11,1, pp. 1020-21) expressed doubt that this proof 
was really used by Xenocrates, but the argument quoted from him in Topses 
152 A 5-30 (see page 14 supra) involving the identity of the virtuous and 
the happy lives 15 cast in the same mold, for in this fashton the essential nature 
of happiress was to be shown to be virtue Aristotle objects to that argument 
that so long as each of the two things to which the superlative term 1s applied 
Is not one and single there 1s no justification for identifying them, rather is 
the inclusion of the one set in the other thereby indicated Taken together 
these passages testify to a wide use of this form of proof. Hambruch (Legrsche 
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This criticism, employed also against the claim of diaeresis to 
be a demonstration of definition ng 91 B 24-26 with 91 B 
1-4), that what is to be proved to be essential nature ts neces- 
sarily assumed to be such in the middle, is the catdinal point in 
the 1efutation of two further methods. The first of these con- 
sists in drawing the conclusion that such and such 
is the definition of a thing fiom assumptions, one 
of which states that the form or definition of any- 
thing consists of the characteristics peculiar to its essence and 
the other of which asserts that such and such are the sole essen- 
tial characteristics the combination of which is peculiar to a 
particular subject. Here, too, the middle term which should 
be the instrument of the demonstration already asserts that 
such and such is the form. Moreover, the definition of form 
must not be included in the demonstration of the particular 
form any more than the definition of syllogistic reasoning is 
in a particular syllogism; such definitions are canons which lie 
outside of the particular premises and are used only to test the 
validity of the finished ptocesses (cf. H. W. B. Joseph, An 
Introduction to Logic? pp. 311-313). The two assumptions 
which Aristotle here says cannot be used to produce a syllopistic 
demonstration of the definition are just the tacit assumptions of 
diaeresis, In the Topics (153 A 15-22, cf 154 A 23-32) they 
are the conditions which make tt possible to establish and 
defend a definition; ** they form the canon according to which 


Anal, Post. 
92A619 


Regeln, pp 22 ff) refers tt to the μέθοδος θεωρητική of § 37 of the Διαιρέσεις 
᾿Λριστοτέλους and cites as an example of the same method the use of the con: 
version of ὄνομα and déyos in Plato's Laws 895 D ff 

"°H Mater (Sy/logrste’, I, 2, p 78, n 3 [pp 79-80]) asserts with reference 
to these passages: “In Topik Vil wird unbefangen und ohne Rinschrinkung die 
Beweisbarkeit der Definition gelehrt.”” In short, Maier believes that between 
the time of the composition of tls part of the Tepes and that of the refutation 
in Posterior Analytscs Avistotle changed from the belief that definition could be 
demonstrated to the conviction that this 1s :mpossible This interpretation of the 
relationship of the two passages 1s accepted as correct by F Solmsen (Die 
Eniwitklung, pp 181}. but even the strongest statements in the Topecs 
(153A 14 λεκτέον ὅτι δυνατὸν γενέσθαι ὁρισμοῦ καὶ τοῦ τί ἦν εἶναι σνλλογισμόν) 
153 A 23: ἐγχωρεῖ συλλογισμὸν ὅρον γενέσθαι) do not prove that Aristotle 
believed it possible really to demonstrate a definition In the first place, 153 A 14 
within its context has quite a different tone ΤῸ explain accurately τί ἐστὶν ὅρον 
καὶ πῶς ὁρίζεσθαι δεῖ, Aristotle says, is the business of another discipline; here 
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Aristotle himself in the Postesior Analytics establishes the 
validity of diaeresis as a method for arriving at definitions 
(Anal. Post. 97 A 23-B 6, εξ 96 B 1-14), and st was because 
the practitioners of diaeresis considered that these conditions 
could be fulfilled by a proper use of the method that they 
were represented as believing that definitions so obtained had 
been logically demonstrated (Aval, Post, 91 B 28-32, cf 97 A 
11-22 [Aristotle's own defense of the method as a means of 
obtaining the λόγος τῆς οὐσίας 1}, How explicitly exponents of 
the method may have asserted that it demonstrated as well as 
discovered definitions cannot be said; but, while certainly no 
one of them had suggested such a syllogistic formulation for 
demonstration as 1s implied by Anal. Post 92 A 6-9, τὲ 1s clear 


he will give only so much as will satisfy the needs of the subject in hand 
ὥστε τοσοῦτον μόνον λεκτέον ὅτι δυνατὸν κτλ The ἄλλης πραγματείας gs the 
first pact of Anal Post Ἡ, but the reference 1s vague enough to allow the 
explanation that the doctrine of that treatise had not yet been formulated 
Nevertheless, this expedient is excluded by the reference twelve lines Jater 
(153 A 24-25, ἐκ τίνων δὲ δεῖ κατασκευάζειν, διώρισται μὲν ἐν ἑτέροις ἀκρι- 
βέστερον , . .) which is certainly to Anal Post I, chap 13 (Maier's attempt to 
refer τ to Topics VI was a desperate and unsuccessful manoeuvre to ἄνοια the 
obvious refutation of his thesis, cf F Solmsen, Die Enturscklung, p 151, n 2 
[p 152]}) and so offers a strong presumption that Aristotle had already drawn 
the distinction between establishing and demonstrating a definition The phrase 
σνλλογισμὸς ὄρον, which seems superficially to imply that demonstration 15 meant, 
ts used in the special sense which συλλογισμός bears in this discipline, 1 6 
"dialectical syllogism” (cf Topres 100 A 18-101 B 4 [n b 100 A 22-24 ὅπως 
ληφθῇ ὁ διαλεκτικὸς συλλογισμός τοῦτο yap ζητοῦμεν κατὰ τὴν προκειμένην 
πραγματείαν), 105 A 10-12 [σνἈλογισμός in the sense of συλλογισμὸς διαλεκ- 
τικό5 1) The possibility of such a συλλογισμὸς ὅρον, as distinguished from a 
syllogistic demonstration, 1s expressly admitted in the Posterzor Analytics (cf 
Anal, Post, 93.A 14-15 [Waitz, ad loc } and Topses 162 B27). Moreover, in 
the Topics atself the establishment of a definition in this fashion admittedly 
depends upon winning the consent of the respondent to certain assumptions 
(Topics 153A 18-19 φανερὸν ὡς ef res λάβοι κτλ, 154 A 24-32), a requirement 
which makes the process precarious (154 A 24-28 καὶ yap ἰδεῖν αὐτὸν καὶ Ἀαβεῖν 
παρὰ τῶν ἐρωτωμένων, οὐκ εὐπετέξς .. ἄνευ δὲ τούτων ἀδύνατον γενέσθαι 
συλλογισμόν) and of itself implies that the reasoning 1s dtalectical and not a 
demonstration (cf Topres 158A7, 158A1517 ἔστι yap πρότασις διαλεκτικὴ 
πρὸς ἣν ἔστιν ἀποκρίνασθαι ναὶ ἢ οὔ, Anal, Post 91B15-17) These assumptions, 
without which, according to the Toprcs, a proof (even ἃ dialectical proof, that 15) 
of the definition 15 impossible, are the very assumptions which in Anal Post 
52 A 7-10 are said to conceal a pesitio and so to render the demonstration invalid 
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that the two premises expiess condittons which were recognized 
in the Academy as necessary and sufficient for the validity of 
the process (cf. Pseudo-Platonic Definttrons 414 D, 5. ν, ὅρος 
and Διαιρέσεις ᾿Αριστοτέλους, §64; Plato, Uheaetetus 208 ΤῸ, 
Politicus 285 B). There follows the rejection of the attempt 
to demonstrate a definition through the definition of 
Anal Fone κα contrary; such a process, like the pieceding, begs 
92 A 20-27 
the question by assuming the definition as a premise, 
For example, if it be granted that the definition of evil is 
divisibility (τὸ διαιρετῷ εἶναι) and that for each thing that has ἃ 
contrary the definition of the contraty is the contrary of its own 
definition, one might argue that, since the contraty of evil is 
good and the contrary of divisible indivisible, the essential 
nature of good is the indivisible. Still, in positing the essential 
nature of evil one necessarily assumes the essential nature of 
good, for they are correlative. This type of argument, called 
technically ἐκ τοῦ ἐναντίου, was used widely in the Academy; tt 
is given with many niceties of application as a means of estab- 
lishing definitions in Topics 153 A 26-B 24 and as a means of 
overthrowing them in Topics 147 A 29-T) 25 where there 
significantly appears (147 B 17-25) the very objection that is 
taised in the Posterior Analytics, namely that in defining by 


Topics VII, chaps 3 and 5 do not, then, nsseit that syllogistic demonstration of 
a definition 1s possible, the stress put upon the necessity of assumption and the 
respondent's consent rather implies that a strict examination would show such 
demonstration to be impossible, ‘The fallactousness of Mater’s argument 15 
most patently exhibited by another piece of evidence which he produces“ Und 
ebenso” (he says, foc c#, Ῥ 80) “richtet sich 92 A 20M unmittelbar gegen 
153A 26 ff Damat erpiebt sich, dass Jecdenfalis die 1, Halfte yon Anal Post 
HT spater ist als Top VII" Maier fatled to notice, however, that in Teper VI 
(which, according to his theory, 1s earlier than Topics VI, chap 3 [loe, eit, 
P 82}) Aristotle grves the very same refutation of the method of 153 A 26 ff, 
as he gives in Anal, Post 92 A 20! (cf Topics 147 B 17-25), The difference 
is simply that in the Topres this refutation 15 given as a dialectical means of 
overthrowing a dialectical syllogism whereas in the Potteréor Analytics its 
Purpose 15 to show that such a syllogesm, being merely chalectical, cannot truly 
demonstrate a definition The danger of arguing from the mere word συλλογισμόν 
in Topics 153 A 14-24 appeats from the fact that after having shown the im: 
possibility of demonstrating a definition and immediately after having recalled 
the fact that " divisions" do not provide such a demonstration Aristotle can 


stil! say χρήσιμοι 8 ἂν εἶεν ὧδε μόνον πρὸς τὸ 
pot τὸ συλλογίζεσθαι τὸ τί ἐστιν i, 
Posi. 96 B 26-28), ion 
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this method such terms as good and evil one has to employ the 
term that was to have been defined. There are to be found 
examples of its use by Plato (Gorgias 475 A), by Xenocrates 
({Anstotle}], De Lin, Insec. 968 A 2-6), and by Aristotle in 
his dialogue, Endemus (frag. 45, p. 50, lines 5-7 [overthrow 
of a definition] and lines 13-20 [establishment of the definition 
Of ἁρμονία τοῦ σώματος thiough that of ἀναρμοστία for the purpose 
of overthrowing the proposed definition of yuxy}) Most per- 
tinent to the present passage, however, is its employment in 
the Academic quarrel about the relationship of pleasure and 
the good, Endoxus used the methad to establish pleasure as the 
good (Eis, Nic, 1172 B 18-20} Speusippus answered him by 
the same form of argument, saying that ἀντίκειται κακὸν κακῷ καὶ 
ἄμφω τῷ μηδέτερα and that, while pleasure and pain are opposed 
as κακὸν κακῷ, the two together have for their contrary the 
neutral state (Eth, Nic. 1173 A 5-9). Aristotle, in turn, uses 
the same method against Speusippus by specifying the sense 
of “evil” and arguing. τῷ φευκτῷ τὸ ἐναντίον, ἢ φευκτόν τε καὶ 
κακόν, ἀγαθόν. ἀνάγκη οὖν τὴν ἡδονὴν ἀγαθόν τι εἶναι (Eth. Nic. 1153 
Β 3-4, the same at 1173 A 10-13 [n.b. οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἀντίκειται} 
but more loosely formulated) It is not only the method 
cited in our passage, however, that 1s Academic, the desig- 
nation of evil as διαιρετόν and of good as ἀδιαίρετον can be 
traced to the same milieu. At Eth, Nic. 1173 A 15-17, con- 
tinuing his argument against the opponents of pleasure, 
Aristotle says λέγουσι δὲ τὸ μὲν ἀγαθὸν ὡρίσθαι τὴν δὲ ἡδονὴν 
ἀόριστον εἶναι ὅτι δέχεται τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον. This is remi- 
niscent of the Philebus (e.g 27 E-28 A, 31 A, 65 Ὁ), but, 
as Burnet noted (The Ethics of Aristotle, pp. 444£), the 
word ἀόριστον indicates that he ts criticizing a contemporary 
form of the doctrine, and the information of Εἰ, Nic, 1153 
B 5-6 gives further enlightenment. There it appears that 
Speusippus tn his use of the argument from the contraty equated 
the good with τὸ ἴσον, pleasure and pain with τὸ μεῖζον καὶ ἔλαττον : 
and the connectton between ἴσον and ἀδιαίρετον, on the one hand, 
between ἀύριστον (i 6. τὸ μεῖζον καὶ ἔλαττον) and διαιρετόν, on the 
other, 1s completed by Speusippus’ statement, ὄσχιστον γὰρ ἀεὶ καὶ 
ἑνοειδὲς τὸ ἴσον (frag. 4, lines 52-53 [Lang, p 561), and by 
Aristotle’s casual testimony that he applied the term ἀόριστον to 
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the imperfect (Metaphysics 1092 A 13) * Thus far the various 

methods of obtaining a definition have been shown 
Anal. Pose + Jack the force of demonstration; all of them are 
92 A 27-33 : 

guilty of the same technical δειλοῦ, for all assume 
somehow the essential nature which they pretend to demon- 
strate. Now at the end Aristotle bungs an additional objection 
against the method of diaeresis and that which argues ἐξ 
ὑποθέσεως, an Objection at which he had already hinted in the case 
of diaeresis (Anal, Post. 92 A 3-4: ὃ δὲ τοιοῦτος λόγος ἅπας οὐκ 
ἔστιν ὁρισμός). The essential nature of anything is a genuine 
unity; but these methods give no reason why the predicates 
which they obtain must form a unity rather than be merely 
unconnected attributes of a single subject, The unity of the 
definition is a recurrent problem in Aristotle's writings (cf. De 
Interpretatione 17 A 13-15, 20 B 15-30, Metaphysics 1015 B 
16-1017 A 6) of which the only solution given here 1s the 
distinction between accidental and essential attribute: the def- 
nition 1s a wnified statement in that it reveals one thing of 
another as not accidentally the predicate of a subject (Anal. 
Post, 93 B 35-37, cf. 96 B 23-24 [τοῖς ἁπλοῖς καθ᾽ αὑτὰ ὑπάρχειν τὰ 
συμβαίνοντα μόνοις}, Poetics 1457 A 28-30). This may be a satis- 
factory “ logical” doctrine and sufficient as a practical canon 
for the combination of terms in a definition (De Inter pretatione 
20 Β 31-21 A 33, Anal. Post. 96 B 1-14), but the teason for 
this unity is felt to be a “ metaphysical “ question (De Interpre- 
tattone 17 A 13-15) and as such 15 taken up in the Metaphysics. 
Fasly in his general consideration of substance Aristotle ratses 


*° The use of many of these terms 1s also attested for Xenocrates Apparently 
he applied the term ἀδιαέρετος to each of his idea-numbers as well as to elements 
of the sensible world (frag 42, lines 9-18, Heinze) but distinguished in general 
the tdeal world as ἀμέριστον from the phenomenal world as μεριστόν (so, at any 
rate, Proclus and Simplicius intimate [Xenocrates, fragt 62 and 647): the 
"one" he called ἀμέριστον as opposed to πλῆθος which was μεριστόν (frag 68, 
cf frag. 28} He ts said to have weitten treatises weal τοῦ dvds and περὲ «τοῦ 
doplorov (Diogenes Laertius, IV, 2, 11). 

A notion of Plato's use of such terms {μᾶλλόν τε καὶ ἧττον, ἴσον, μέτρον, πέρας, 
ἄπειρον) can be gained from Philebus 24 B-25 B, and Acatpéoes "λριστοτέλους, 
ἢ 68 (cf Mutschmann's text, Divsstones Artstoteleae, p 66, lines 3-13) indicates 
the influence in the Academy of the fashion in which Speusippus applied the 
doctrine of contrarety to the problem of good and el Cf, also Hambruch, 
Logische Regeln, pp 13-16, 
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the question of the unity of definition with a specific reference 
to the fact that the matter had been left unsettled in the 
Analytics (Metaphysics 1037 B 8-14). The elements in the 
definition must, he says, form a unity, for the definition 1s a 
single statement concerning substance and so must have a single 
object since “ substance’ indicates a “ single particular thing ” 
(1037 B 24-27). The unity of the definition, then, and the unity 
of the substance defined are identical. The concluding chapter 
of this discussion (Metaphysics H, chap. 6) raises the question 
of the “ cause” of this untty (1045 A 7-14) and resolves it by 
means of the correlative terms matter—form, potentsally— 
actually. the reason for the unity of the terms “ animal” and 
“ biped" tn the definition of “ man” 1s simply that one is the 
form of the other which 1s the matter In the case of generated 
things the passage from potentiality to actuality is brought 
about by the efficient cause, it being the essence of the potential 
to be actualized and of the actual to have been potentially. Part 
of every definition, then, is its matter and part 1s its form (1045 
A 23-35) This is the solution of the difficulty encountered 
by those who assume that “ animal” and “ biped” exist abso- 
lutely (i. 6. as ideas) ; they cannot explain wherein the untty of 
“man ”’ consists, for they cannot tell why these two ideas them- 
selves do not constitute “man” and why men cannot exist by 
participation in these two separate ideas without any “ idea of 
man,” in which case, however, man would be a plurality rather 
than a unity (1045 A 14-22). This problem of unity, Aristotle 
proceeds, has caused people to introduce the notion of partici- 
pation, although they are at a complete loss to say what the 
nature of participation and its cause can be (cf. Crit. Pres. Phil, 
p. 246, ἡ. 118), and all because they are seeking for a formula 
which will unify potency and actuality whereas the fact 1s that 
proximate matter and form are the same, the former being 
potentially what the latter ts actually (1045 B 7-22). This 
explanation must, of course, be limited to such things as have 
matter etther sensible or intelligible; the samma genera such as 
the categories are by their very essence each a “ unity’’ and a 
“being ” and have no external cause for being so (1045 A 36- 
B 7) Da 


"Stenzel (Zahi und Gestalt, pp. 141-142) interprets 1045 B2. as if st 
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It has been noted that Topics 143 B 11-32 is a method for 
attacking those who posit transcendental ideas by showing that 
such an hypothesis destroys the possibility of diaeresis and def- 
nitton: the foundation of the attack is the incompatibility of 
transcendental existence and the rdle of genus in diaeresis, and 
this topic by its connection with Metaphysics 4, chaps 12-14 
was shown to umply the doctrine that the genus 15 the matter of 
the definition, Similar analysis of the idea into subject and 
attuibute and atttibution to the idea of the characteristics requi- 
site to an Aristotelian class concept have been seen to be the 
basis of certain topical arguments against definitions produced 
by adherents of the theoiy of ideas (Yopics 137 B 3-13, 148 A 
14-22). Any such analysis of the ideas, however, seems to be 
forbidden by the Platonic dialogues which refer to them as pure 
and simple units (Phaedo 78 D; Symposium 211 A, E; Republic 
476 A; Philebus 59 C; Trmaeus 52 A); Aristotle's own insist- 
ence upon the fact that the substance of a unified whole is some- 
thing other than the elements of its composition (Metaphysics 
1041 B 11-33) 1s meiely a restatement of Plato's doctrine that 
the syllable as a unit over and above its constituent letlers is 
povoedés and ἀμέριστον (Theaetetus 205 Ὁ), The possible argu- 
ment that in the employment of diaeresis Plato neglected or 
abandoned the indivisible unity of the idea is precluded by the 
implications of Aristotle’s own cuticism (Metephysecs 1045 A 
17-20). Men exist, according to the doctrine of ideas, by partici- 
pation in the idea of man, not by participation in the ideas of 
animal and biped, Aristotle objects that the analysis of man 
into animal and biped makes the idea of man superfluous and 
then that, since man partakes of animal and biped, the Platonists 
fail to explain how man can be a unit. He can complain that 
there 1s no explanation of substantial unity in this theory only 
because after analyzing the 1dea into constituent elements he 


referred to the unity of definitions in general Perhaps his failure to consider 
in his translation 1045 B4-5 (διὸ καὶ οὐκ ἔστιν ἕτερόν τὶ αἴτιον τοῦ ty εἶναι 
οὐθενὶ τούτων οὐδὲ τοῦ ὃν τι εἶναι) helped him to this interpretation. That 
sentence (cf. [Alexander], Aletaph,, p. 563, 6-27) shows that 1045 B 2-7 refers 
only to such things as have neither sensible nor intelligible matter, and 1045 B 1-2 
indicates that this condition 15 fulfilled only by the samma genera, i.e, the cate- 
gories, See also note 98 infra, 
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declares the unified substance to be superfluous. His own words, 
however, show that according to this theory men are organized 
wholes just because they participate in the unitary substantuality 
of a single tdea. 
Aristotle's treatment of diaeresis presupposes his own theory 
of the relation of genus to differentia as that of matter to form. 
Definitions reached by this method consist of the 
soho ga genus and the differentiae alone; and, since the 
1038 A 3s genus does not exist apatt from its species except 
as their matter and each stage in a proper dtvision 
produces a differentia of the preceding differentia, the sub- 
stance and definition are simply the ultimate differentta. 
Therein for him lies the unity of the definition and its object, 
which consists in the actualization of the generic matter 1n the 
foim of the differentia ‘That the final differentia 15 in fact the 
form Aristotle establishes by the argument that it involves in 
itself all the previous differentiae. Consequently, to give in the 
formula all the differentiae, as the Platonists do, 15 according 
to him mere tautology. Nevertheless, it 1s safe to say that 
Plato’s reason for the enumeration of all the stages reached by 
diaeresis was due to the beltef that each of these as a 2211 con- 
tributes to the understanding of the term to be discovered and 
that the being of none of them is “ sublated” by the subsequent 
determination. Similarly what Aristotle calls the genus and 
regards merely as the material substrate formalized by the 
differentia remained as a separate unit in the Platonic formula, 
a separate unit coéxistent with the other factors Aristotle, 
therefore, attacks the Platonic definition of man by asking how 
the separate factors in it form a unity; white and 
man may be a unit when one is an attribute of the 
other as subject, but this cannot be true in the case 
of the definition, for the genus cannot partictpate in the differen- 
tiae lest 1t participate simultaneously in contraries, This argu- 
ment, as has been seen, applies only against those who make 
the genus numerically one, which 1s Arsstotle’s way of designat- 
ing the adherents of the theory of ideas (Topics 143 B 11-32). 
But such an exposition assumes that ξῷον 15 the genus of which 
δίπουν 1s the differentia, Where 1s the 1dea of man which, on 
this theory, exists as much as the ideas of animal and biped, 


Metaphysics 
1037 B 13-27 
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which is other than these two, and by participation in which— 
not in the other two—individual men exist (1045 A 17-20) ? 
It has disappeared entirely, analyzed by Auistotle into what he 
considers its material and formal elements;** and yet the 
coexistence of these three would suggest that animal and biped 
both stand in some sort of relation to man rather than to each 
other and that the latter is not in any way the prodaet of the first 
two. The subordination of one of these ideas to the other so as 
to get a subyect-predicate relationship expressing the third is a 
consequence solely of Aristotle’s logical analysis, the same pro- 
cedure leads him to consider the third as a separate unit to be 
“ superfluous ” and to reyect all differentiae except the last 1n the 
definition. The origin of this notion may have been his study 
of Academic diaeresis; but it is only after he has stated the 
ἀπορία of Platonic “ definition” that he proceeds to diaeresis 
(Metaphysics 1037 B 27) ; and it is this method, when correctly 
practiced with the genus treated as matte: and the final differ- 
entia as form, that is presented as the solution of the problem 
of the unity of the definition (cf. Metaphysics 1045 A 23-25). 

Aristotle’s position depends ultimately upon whether or not 


δὲ Τὶς disappearance is most painfully apparent in 1037 B 21-24 where Aristotle 
argues that, even if the genus does participate in the differentiac, the problem of 
the unsty of definition remains unsolved, for πεῖόν, Slrovy, ἄπτερον cannot 
constitute a unity merely because they “ inhere’ (in the genus) since then all the 
differentiae of the genus would form a unity. On the face of it it appears that 
anyone who sought to explain the unity of the idea of man by “ inherence" 
would assert the inherence of the peculiar set of characteristics in that idea and 
not in the "genus" animal, and Metaphysres 1040 A 14-17 proves that st was 
in fact the idea to be defined of which was asserted the peculiar concatenation 
of characteristics ‘The same thing 1s indicated by T'opres 128A 2029 where 
Aristotle attacks those who think that the differentia (as well as the genus, /b/d. 
128 A 12 19} 1s predicated of the specses in sts essence (see note 13 supra), Once 
Aristotle has analyzed the idea into genus and differentiae, however, his own 
terminology requires that the differentiae be represented as “ present in" the 
genus as tn matter, No further evidence 1s required to invalidate Stenzel’s inter- 
pretation of this passage (Zahl und Gestalt, p. 135): “ . dass Platon hier 
bewusst mit einer cornerdentia opposstornm rechnete, ja gerade zu dem Erfassen 
jener mystischen Einheit, in der alles beschlossen war, als emer obersten ἀρχή, ἐν 
ἦ πάντα ἐνυπάρχει fortschreiten wollte, das wird huer von Aristoteles genau 
bestatigt " Faust (Der Moglichhertsgedanke, 1, p 71, ἢ 2) makes the correct 
Observation that Plato's κοινωνία τῶν γενῶν, “nicht etwa ἕνωσις," contéadicts 
Stenzel’s assertion of a Platonic ‘ mystische coincidentia oppositorum,” 
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the universal can have substantial existence, for the Platonists 
according to his account treat the universal as a genus. He, 
therefore, proceeds to prove (Z, chap 13) that the untversal 
cannot be a substance either in the sense in which essential 
nature is or as an element of the essence. This means that none 
of the elements in the formulae of én fimae speczes are substances 
or exist apart from those species (1038 B 30-34), the import 
of which result for his criticism of Platonic definitions 1s 
emphasized by the additional argument that a substance cannot 
have as constituent elements actual substances, 

On the basis of this conclusion the existence of Platonic ideas 
is attacked But, whereas the result of this attack is the state- 
ment that ideas in the Platonic sense do not 
exist, the difficulties are introduced as being the 
result of positing the ideas as separate sub- 
stances and at the same time constructing the species of the 
genus and the differentiae. The “ animal” which ts in “ man” 
and ‘“‘ horse’ must for the definition (1.e. as genus) be one 
and the same but as a constituent element of the separate idea 
of man it must be a separate individual substance. The ideal 
animal must therefore be separated from itself There follows 
the argument that the ideal animal (i e. as genus) by pattict- 
pating in the differentiae will as one individual have at one time 
contrary attributes, and the attempts to circumvent this difficulty 
by speaking of “ composition,” “contact,” or ‘‘ mixture” of 
genus and differentiae are dismissed as absurd (cf 1045 B 
9-16). Finally Artstotle develops the impossible consequences 
of the attempt to avoid the above difficulties by holding that 
the idea of animal 1s different in each species and closes the 
chapter by saying that these and further absurdities occur in 
applying the theory to the case of sensible objects. 

This vivid expression of the incompatibility of substantial 
ideas and the logical analysis of the concept into genus and 
differentiae is possible only because the results of diaeresis have 
come to be regarded as not merely analytical but identical with 
existential relations, According to thts latter point of view the 
lower stages of division must be developments of the higher 
(including the “ genus”) which can no longer be considered 
to exist in both senses, as self-subsistent unities and as the 


Metaphysics 
1039 A 24-B 19 
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qualified substrate of the various species, Aristotle's solution, 
which makes the genus merely the abstracted matertal element 
of the species existing only as informed by the ultimate differen- 
trac of those species and which consequently renders the inter- 
mediate differentiae supesfluous,” is only the conclusion of a 
debate of which traces still exist, Within the Academy Spev- 
sippus continued to practice the method of diaeresis (cf. Lang, 
Speusippus, pp. 21-22; Stenzel, Speastppas, pp. 1640 and 1649) 
but abandoned the ideas entirely because of such difficulties as 
those which have just been considered (Metaphysics 1086 A 
2-5, 1090 A 7-11; cf. L. Robin, Idées et Nombre, n. 222), The 
so-called Διαιρέσεις ᾿Αριστατέλους (§§ 64 and 65) testifics to the 
technical use at some time 1n the early Academy of the terms 
γένος, εἶδος, and διαφορά in connection with diaeresis, designates 
the γένος as “ naturally prior” to the εἶδος, and explains that 
that is naturally prior to another which would in being de- 
stroyed involve the destruction of the other without being 
involved similarly in its destruction.** This form of diaeresis 


53 ‘The intermediate differentiae ate shown to be superfluous for the definiyon 
and the essentsal nature by the experiment of “ transposition ’' (1038 A 40-34) 
Since the order 19 not an element in substance we can say Gov δίπουν ὑπόπουν 
as well as ζῶον ὑπόπουν δέπουν and by this transposition at becomes evident that 
ὑπόπονν is tautologous Nevertheless, in the process of constricting a definition, 
Anstotle says (Anal Post 96 B 30-97 A 6, 97 A 25), it makes a difference 
which atttthute 1s predicated first and which second, dracresis enables one to 
achieve the right order and to be sure of omitting none in proceeding to the ulti- 
mate differentia Bonitz (Arsstotelis Meiaphysica, p 346) 48 right im saying that 
these two passages are not inconsistent, but it 15 sastructive that Aristotle himself 
speaks quite differently and in what might well seem at first sight a self- 
contradictory fashion when he ss explaining the wature of definition and essential 
nature and when he us desctibing the method of discovering them One should 
bear it in mind that a similar difference 1s possible for Plato—and that Aristotle 
never considers the possibility, 

°° This “natural priority” of genus to species 1s employed by Aristotle an 
Topies 141 B 28-34, 123 A 14-19 (where Innes 15-19 are based upon a corollary 
οἱ 14-15), and MeftapAystes 1059 B 38-1060 A 1 (the same method of argument 
on behalf of “ Being“ and ‘ Unity” 43 repulsed on the ground that these are 
not genera, ibd, 1059 Β 27-34), In Metaphysics 1019 A 2-4 Plato ts said to 
have used the distinction “ prox by nature and existence” to xefer to such 
things as are not dependent on others for their being, while these others cannot 
be without them Aristotle probably means that Plato introduced the distinction 
(attempts to identify a definite reference in Plato's works are not convincing, cf. 
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does not reckon with ideas at all (cf. § 64: τὸ δὲ κοινὸν κατηγορού- 
μενον ἐφ᾽ ἁπάντων φαμὲν εἶναι τὸ γένος with Plato, Republic 596 A: 
εἶδος γάρ πού τι ἕν ἕκαστον εἰώθαμεν τίθεσθαι περὶ ἕκαστα τὰ πολλὰ ols 
ταὐτὸν ὄνομα ἐπιφέρομεν and Aristotle's use of τὸ κοινόν against the 
ideas, pages 202-203, note 121, and note 56 mfra), and here 
enters an unresolved inconsistency, for the genus 1s called the 
common predicate of the species which are “ divisions” of it 
(8 64) and yet ts said to be prior to the species as the part is to 
the whole and the monad to the dyad (ὃ 65).™ This form of 
diaeresis literally splits the genus into the parts present in the 
vaiious species without explaining the unity which it neverthe- 
less asserts, It is very close to Aristotle's own diaeresis, requit- 


Ross, Metaphysecs, 1, p 317}; but, although ἀρεῖς (Bestvage zur Geschichte 
der griech Philosophie, pp. 226 ff.) was wrong in seemg here a direct reference 
to Tsmaens 34 B-C, he was right in saying that the distinction 1s there employed 
(cf Laws 892 C, 896 C) 

Mutschmann (Ditistones Aristoteleae, pp xvit-xviii) belteves that the reference 
here, as well as those in De Part Antmal, 642 B 10-12 and De Generatione 330 
B 15-17, is to a collection of Platonic Atatpésers which Aristotle had at his dis- 
posal (cf also Zeller, Po: Grech, I, 1, p 437, a 3) The passage ia De Part 
Animal, speaks of af γεγραμμέναι διαιρέσεις but makes no mention of Plato, the 
present passage need not refer to any “ table of divisions” at all, since only a par- 
ticular “' distinction” which Plato made is mentioned, The third passage says that 
those who set up three στοιχεῖα really make the middle element a blend of the 
two extremes καθάπερ Πλάτων ἐν ταῖς διαιρέσεσιν" τὸ γὰρ μέσον μῖγμα ποιεῖ, 
Joachim (On Comtng-to-Be and Passing-Away, pp 214-217) 15 cettainly right in 
taking this as a parenthesis which does not intend to attribute a trad of στοιχεῖα 
to Plato but merely cites hum for the method of constructing the μέσον as a blend, 
a procedure which Aristotle is trying to atirtbute to cectain Presocratics (ef Crit 
Pres Phil, pp 35-56) Tanaens 35 Aff, to which Joachim believes this paren- 
thesis refers, docs employ this method (n.b τρίτον ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ἐν μέσῳ 
συνεκεράσατο οὐσίας εἶδος}, but so does Philebus 23 ΟἹ) {τούτω δὴ τῶν εἰδῶν τὰ 
δύο τιθώμεθα, τὸ δὲ τρίτον ἐξ ἀμφοῖν τούτοιν ἔν τι συμμισγόμενον, n b διαλάβωμεν 
[( 41, κατ' εἴδῃ διιστὰς καὶ συναριθμούμενος [Ὁ 2}}, and Aristotle's way of 
speaking probably indicates that he 15 referring to what he thought to be a 
general tendency of Plato rather than a single passage (cf. also Shorey, A J, P., 
X [1889], p 63; Class Phil, XVI [1922], p 351), 

δι Xenocrates assumed the priority of the part to the whole sm his argument for 
the indivisabiltty of the elements of body, frag 42 (De Lin Inter 968 A 15-16) 
Aristotle uses the argument in Yopres 150A 33-36, for his own doctrine cf 
Metaphysics 1019 A 714 As for Plato cf, besides Theaefetus 205 C-D, Par- 
menides 145 A-E, 153 CE, 157 D158 A where all these possible relationships 
of “ one,” “ whole,” “ part” are played with. 
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ing only the application of the metaphor “ material” to the 
genus which has already lost all separate existence and 1s only 
the ghost of its original self; the species has really absorbed the 
genus, an indication that by those who used this form, as by 
Atistotle too, the diaeretical schema was taken to be identical 
with objective existential 1elations. Whether this was the attt- 
tude of Speusippus, who had abandoned the ideas, or of Xeno- 
crates, who had identified them with mathematical numbers, 
we do not know; they both held to diaeresis, at any rate, and the 
difference in their metaphysics would make the pertinent criti- 
cisms of their logical methods and assumptions necessarily 
different As for Plato himself, so far as his own writings pive 
evidence, the method must have been conceived 1n an essentially 
different fashion He does not distinguish genus and species 
ontologically or give any indication of the priority of the one 
to the other. The example by which he explains the “ tnter- 
communication” of tdeas** in the Sophist (254 B-257 A) 
precludes the possibility of such a notton for those five ideas, 
and what is true of them is presumably true of all (254C), 
The relation of the ideas to one another is that of implication 
or compatibility and tts opposite, not that of principle and 
derivative ot of whole and part. The schemata of diaeresis for 
Plato, then, do not portray the relational arrangements of the 
world of ideas but rather are instruments of analysis, And this 
is borne out by the Sophist and Politicus, which have come to be 
considered as hand-books of Platonic diaeresis; in these dia- 
Jogues the method is treated as an instrument by which the 
search fo. a deftnite idea, its distinction from others, and its 
implications and identification may be facilitated, not as a de- 
sctiption of the “ construction” of the idea, its derivation, or 
its constituent elements (Politicus 258 C, Sophist 235 B-C). It 
is a useful means of narrowing the field of search (Politicus 
261 H-262 A), but the formal method alone may lead one 


** Although μετέχειν is here used as a synonym of κοινωνεῖν (συμμειγνύναι 4s 
also so used), the word does not express the relationship which obtains between 
an individual and an idea (cf. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, pp, 
278-279) Aristotle, however, in criticizing the theary af ideas in connection 
with diaeresis draws no distinction between the μέϑεξις which 1s κοινωνία and 
that which is “ participation” of the individual in the idea 
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to any number of definitions of the same thing unless one has 
the additional power of recognizing the essential nature that 
1s being sought (Sophsst 231 C-232 A) In short, diaeresis 
appears to be only an aid to reminiscence of the idea,®* a process 
the stages of which are important rather as a safeguard to insure 
the right direction of the search (Pol:ticus 262B) than as 
representative of necessary ingredients of the idea, for “ longer ”’ 
and “ shorter "' roads may lead to the saire conclusion (Politicus 
265 A and 266 E). Plato himself, however, in the Philebus 
(15 A-B) indicates that the problem of diaeresis had cast doubt 
upon the validity of the theory of ideas ** That he still thought 
it possible to use the method (admitting its fallibility, Philebus 
16 B) in connection with the ideas is evidence for the diversity 
of opinion within the Academy concerning the significance of 
diaeresis and its relationship to ontology Aristotle, however, 
does not distinguish the merits and demerits of the different 
theories and appoftion special criticism to each. He can treat 
all together as one inasmuch as all failed to make the genus 
the matter of which the final differentia 1s the form and can 
then show that, since this explanation alone accounts for the 
unity of definition and of essence, the theory of ideas is false 


δ. Robin (Platon, pp 88 89) says that in the dialogues the “ prépondérance 
croissante de ja diviston est, semble-t-il, corrélattrve d'un effacement de Ja doctrine 
de la réminiscence "" Nevertheless, in the Phaedsus (249 B-C) the same method 
of diaeresis as is described in the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus 1s expressly 
called recollection of the s:deas (cf Phaedrus 265 D-266 B, 277 BC, Shorey, 
Unity, p 51, 377; Whar Plato Sard, p 604 on Philebus 16D), and in the 
Polutcus (277 B278 E) the formal outcome of the diaeresis considered 
unsatisfactory because of its lack of content (277 C) ratses the whole problem 
of knowledge (277D7) which ts briefly but unmistakably referred to the 
doctrine of reminiscence (277 D2 4, 278 C-D, cf Shorey, Unity, pp 43-44) 
The Timaeus makes provision for knowledge by the same device (41 E) in the 
creation myth which parallels and recalls the provisions in the Phaedrus (cf 
Trmaens 41Ὲ τὴν τοῦ παντὸς φύσιν ἔδειξεν and Phaedrus 249B ob γὰρ h γε 
μήποτε ἰδοῦσα τὴν ἀλήθειαν εἰς τάδε ἥξει τὸ σχῆμα. Trmaeus, thid σπαρείσας 
αὐτὰς εἰς τὰ προσήκοντα ἑκάσταις ἕκαστα ὄργανα χρόνου and Phaedrus 246 E- 
247 A, 250 Β, 252 Cif) See note 160 snfra 

ST ΤΊερὶ τούτων τῶν ἑνάδων καὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἡ πολλὴ σπουδὴ μετὰ διαιρέσεως 
ἀμφισβήτησιν γίγνεται. “It 1s τὰ the case of these units and those like them that 
the great concern connected with diviston grows into controvetsy"’ The con- 
troversy 1s then explained: εἴ τινας δεῖ τοιαύτας εἶναι μονάδας ὑπολαμβάνειν ἀληθῶς 
οὔσας" «Th, 
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because it will not fit the analysis of species into genus and 
difterentia 

Reformed in accordance with these criticisms diaeresis be- 
comes for Aristotle a serviceable instrument for establishing 
definitions and the basis for the classification of natural kinds. 
But with regaid to its employment in the latter service he had 
still another fundamental criticism to make, 
for he perceived that for classifying a genus 
dichotomic diaeresis is useless. (Jevons, Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Logic, pp 107-108, defends dichotomy in 
classtfication; cf against him Joseph, An Introduction to Logre,* 
pp. 124) This special crtticism of dichotomy for classification 
begins in the second chapter of the essay on the parts of animals 
immediately after the scope and method of the work have been 
outlined. The notion that the last differentia 15 the form of the 
generic matter is presupposed (cf. 643 A 24-27), and on this 
basis it 1s objected that dichotomy would allow only a single 
differentia to each species of animal ὅδ and cannot avoid divid- 
ing homogeneous classes Some multipeds, for example, would 
fall into the class of land animals while others would be classi- 
hed as water animals; for just such an unnatural division “ the 
written diaereses ἡ are cited, in which some birds are found in 
the class of water antmals and others in another class. Further- 
more, the “ similarity" of birds has been recognized and given 
an established name just as the name “ fish “ has been applied to 
another recognized “ similarity”; but there are other similaci- 
ties, such as those of having blood and jacking blood, which 


De Part. Animal, 
642 B 5-644 A 11 


" ἐνίων γὰρ ἔσται διαφορὰ ula μόνη (642 B7) expresses the necessary result 
of dichotomy which shows it to be impossible by this method to classify the 
species: cf 643 B 12-13 τούτων δ' ἔἕλαστον πολλαῖς ὥρισται διαφοραῖς, αὐ κατὰ τὴν 
διχογομίαν 643 Β 15.17 shows that Aristotle means that xo species reached by 
dichotomy can have more than a single differentia; Michael Ephesrus {De Part, 
Auimal, p 10, 9-10) and Ogle (Orford Translation) misunderstood the pas- 
sage by neglecting the conditeonal force of ἔσται, For the idiomatic understate- 
ment in G42B6 (τῇ μὲν οὐ ῥᾷδιον τῇ δὲ ἀδύνατον) cf Metaphysics 1085 A 29 
(οὐ ῥᾷδιον λῦσαι, εἰ μὴ ῥᾷδιον δεῖ λέγειν τὸ ἀδύνατον) and Waitz (Artstotelss 
Organon, 1, p 301) on Categ 8A29 In 642 B 8 ἄπουν must be omitted (cf 
Langkavel, De Partthus Animalrum, app crit, p xx} On the many alterations 
made in the text of this chapter by the most recent editor (Peck, Aristotle, Parts 
of Awimals [Loeb Class Library, 1937}) cf. A J.P, LX (1939), pp. 385 ff. 
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have not received the recognition of a single class name. The 
implication which is not here expressly developed appeats to 
be that dichotomy based upon the similarities of groups with 
common names still may ere by cutting across other similarities, 
which, though no less important, happen not to have been 
obvious enough to recetve a conventional class term.®* These 
two objections to dichotomy as a means of classification are 
then developed by a detatled argument the purpose of which 1s 
to demonstrate that the rules of proper dichotomy themselves 
prevent a coriect representation of the natural classes and their 
relationships In the first place dichotomy must proceed by the 
use of privative terms; but, while a negative differentia as 
generic must be divisible by spectfic differentiae, there can be 
no differentiation of a privative term 244 privative. In any 
case, the ultimate differentiae and the species of animals would 
be equal in number according to the practice of those who use 
dichotomic classification, for the species 1s just the differentia 
in the matter; *° but in order to attain this correspondence 


In De Gen. Animal. 732 B 15-32 Aristotle attacks, in passing, the use of 
organs of locomotion (1 6. the Academic ζῶον ἄπουν, πεζόν, πολύπουν, δίπουν) 
as a standard for the classification of animals ‘The standard which he there 
prefers, the mode of reproduction, 1s connected with the distunction, sanguineous— 
bloodless, mentioned in the present passage, the grade of perfection of an 
animal is indicated by the method of reproduction as st is by the mechanism 
of “ cooling,” both of these depending upon the amount and nature of the blood 
{or tts analogue}. For the connection of blood, heat, mode of reproduction, 
“cooling,” and stage of perfection see Hist Antmal, 520B27-29, De Part 
Animal 647 B 29-648 A 13, 668 B 34-669 A 6, 682 A 34, De Gen Animal 
718 B 34-719 A 2, 732 B 8-11 (in line 8 excise the words ἢ ὠτοκοῦντα with 
Platt, Oxford Translation), 733 A 32-B 22 The “ similarity” here disregarded 
by the classifications criticized 15 for Aristotle, then, one of the most srgnificant 
The Academic classes πεΐά, ἔνυδρα are tacitly reyected in Hist Ansmal 589 A 10- 
590. A12 where they are shown not to be exclusive because they have three 
different senses In Topecs 144 B 32-145 A 2 the merely focal sense as rejected 
for classification, for it is not a differentia of essence 

“© The argument in 643 A 7-27 does not yet introduce the objection that more 
than one differentia is needed for each species, that is first hinted at in 643 B 9-10 
and developed in 643 B 28 644 A 11 The argument here 1s connected with the 
preceding dilemma concerning prevatrve terms and has twa sides inasmuch as 
according to dichotomy one proper differentia must characterize each indivisible 
species there can be no indivisible differentia which ts still common and so the 
privative terms of the dichotomy must be divided (643 A 7-16), but, :nasmuch 
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differentiation of the privative terms 1s necessary, Moreover, 
the differentiations allowable in dichotomy are strictly limited: 
the terms must be elements of the essence and not essential 
accidents and they must be tre opposites In addition, 11 is 
necessary to avoid such dichotonues as would divide a natural 
class: in the case of living creatures the corporeal or psychical 
functions common to them {π, Β. not “ the functions common 
to body and soul”; cf J. B Meyer, Atistofeles Threrkunde, 
Berlin, 1855, pp. 89-102) present this difficulty, and here the 
diaereses cited err in making the dichotomies “ walking— 
flying” (certain classes present both characteristics) and “ wild 
——tame” (almost every class that exhibits tameness has also 
wild specimens) This distuption of a single class is a neces- 
saty consequent, however, of the adoption of a single principle 
of division. 

The natural classes in which Anstotle is here interested are 
characterized by multiple differentiae and so cannot be found by 
dichotomy which at best would furnish a single differentia, Nor 
can this objection be met by combining the antecedent terms 
with the final differentta unless new principles of differentiation 
be introduced im the course of the dichotomy (a transgression 
of the rules, cf. Metaphysics 1038 A 9-18), 1n which case there 
would be no continuity in the division, for the unity of the 
dichotomy rests in the unity of the principle of division and 
that requires that each division be made according to the 
essential differentiae of the antecedent term. Therefore, more 
than a single differentia must be taken at the very start; thus 
the classes can be assigned multiple differences and the privative 
terms will fuinish differentiations as they cannot in dichotomy 

So far as 1t 1s concerned with the matter of privative terms 
Aristotle’s criticism of dichotomy as a means of classification ts 
just, and for the purpose of classification it is also true that the 
genus should be divided immediately by its natural codrdinate 
differentiae, no matter what their number may be (cf. H. W. B. 
Joseph, op. cit., pp 122-126). Nevertheless, his attempt io 
prove that the diaeresis used by his predecessors allowed only 


aS there 15 no differentiation of privation as such, dichotomy affords fewer 
differentiae than are necessary for the one to one correspondence between differen- 
tiae and species (643 A 16-27}. 
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one differentia to each species is based not upon the method as 
used in the Academy but upon his own interpretation of that 
method. We have seen that tn the Metaphysics (1038 A 5-21) 
he sought to prove that the final differentia is the essence and 
the definition and that he did this by insisting that in division 
the genus is the matter of the differentiae and that each step 
must establish the differentia of the preceding differentia. To 
divide in any other way, he said, was to introduce accidental 
characteristics and would result τὴ more than one differentia 
(1038 A 26-28). This notion of dichotomy ts necessitated by 
Aristotle’s explanation of the unity of the definition on the 
basis of matter and form, potency and actuality (cf. Bonitz, 
Arsstotelis Metaphysica, Ml, p. 346, n, 1); and in our present 
passage it is assumed as the only proper form of dichotomy. 
Previous dichotomies he criticizes as departing from it by intro- 
ducing divtsions which are “ accidents,” and the reason why 
this is not allowed, even when they are “ essential accidents,’’ 
is the same as that which in the Metaphysics motivates this 
formulation of dichotomy, the theory of the unity of the defini- 
tion as the actualization of the genus in the final differentia 
(643 B 17-23; cf. 643 A 27-31). It is, however, the very 
specifications according to which the method is thus reformed 
which cause its rejection. At the end of this critique (643 B 
26-644 A 11) he returns to the objection stated at the be- 
ginning (642 B 7-9) and undertakes to demonstrate that no 
specific form can be reached by dichotomy because no spectes 
can have a single differentia and only one differentia can be 
attained by dichotomy. This latter point is true only if Aris- 
totle’s interpretation of the relationship of the stages in the 
dichotomy be accepted; consequently, he is concerned to show 
once mote that the antecedent differentiae in dichotomy are 
not really a plurality. All except the last are really superfluous, 
for they are only stages in the process that ends in the deter- 
mination of this last differentia. This process, however, ending 
in an atomic differentia does not reach the ultimate division 
and the species, for in the division which gives “ cleft-foot ” 
or, in combination of the stages, “ footed, biped, cleft-foot” 
only one differentia of man is attained. Since he is not merely 
 cleft-foot,” there must be more than one differentia; and, 
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since a single dichotomy can reach only one, it is impossible to 
reach any ultimate species by dichotomy.** 

For these reasons Austotle rejects dichotomy as a means of 
classification of natural kinds, although diaeresis of a kind he 
still retains for this puspose But this ts not the most important 
result of the present criticism for the undeistanding of his 
critical method. In that regard the significance lies in the fact 
that Aristotle, having remolded the method of dichotomy in 
order to account for the unity of essence and definition, by 
proceeding in accordance with this conception to deny the pos- 
sibility of introducing any division that is not a differentia of 
the essence of the preceding differentia ** concludes that by this 


‘I The purpose of 643 B 28-644 AG ts to show that the result of dichotomy 
15 a Single differentia whether this be expressed as “ simple" os ‘ compound," 
The text of 643 B 30-34 (λέγω δὲ, σχιζόπουν») 1s uncertain (cf. Langhavel, 
abp, crit, p xxi) but 644 ἃ 3.6 shows that Aristotle means to say that the 
repetition of all the antecedents along with the final differentia, 1.€, πᾶσα ἢ 
σύμπλεξι», is no different from the simple statement of the final differentia, The 
fact that each dichotomy proceeds wotil it scaches a single atomic differentia 
shows that there cannot be more than one in each dichotamy (644A 1-3, ὅτι 
δ᾽ adivaray ... δῆλον ἀεὶ yap xrd.)3 but this argument depends upon the 
assumption that none but the last is really a differentia, and thts must be the 
meaning of 643 B 33-644 A J, two sentences in which Artstotle tres to prove 
this point from the mner construction and from the external expression of the 
dichotomy in which all the antecedents are added to the final term In the first 
place the continu:ty of the differentiae, he says, indicates that the whole 1s a 
unit (cf, συνέχεια with Α 19, the false continuity of conjunction when the 
proper diffetentiae are not taken). But from the form of expression itself jt 
appears that there 1s only the final differentia and that the antecedents are 
superftuous (Ogle's translation of ἀλλὰ παρὰ τὴν λέξιν κτλ, “But one is 
tmisied by the usages of language into imagining that 1t 15 merely the final term 
of the series . that constitutes the whole differentia, and that the antecedent 
terms . ate superfluous,” cannot be right, for that would contradict Aristotle's 
Statement in this very connection [642 Β 7-8] that the antecedent terms in a 
dichotomy are superfluous The sentence ἀλλὰ παρὰ τὴν λέξιν συμβαίνει δοκεῖν 
τὴν τελευταίαν μόνην εἶναι διαφοράν κτλ, I5 only another way of putting the 
words of Metaphystes 1038 A 21-25 περίεργον γάρι συμβαίνει δέ ye τοῦτο" ὅταν 
γὰρ εἴπῃ ἔῷον ὑπόπουν δίπουν, οὐϑὲν ἄλλο εἴρηκεν ἢ ζῷον πόδας ἔχον, δύο πόδας 
ἔχον κἂν τοῦτο διαιρῇ τῇ οἰκείᾳ διαιρέσει, πλεονάκις ἐρεῖ καὶ ἰσάκις ταῖς διαφοραῖς, 
That δοκεῖν does not necessarily imply a “false impression" may be seen from 
the passages cited in Index Artitot, 203 A 24 ff.) 

** This rule which ends in making dichotomy useless even for the establish- 
ment of a definition was motivated by the desire to explain the unity of essence 
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method, which now can provide only a single differentia that 
is merely the actualization of the potency of the genus, no 
species can be attained because none 1s defined by a single 
differentia Such an objection, however, :mpeaches dichotomy 
not only as a method of classification but also as an instrument 
for establishing a definitton in the form in which Aristotle 
himself employs st (Anal. Post 96 B 25-97 B 6); and yet one 
cannot etadicate this inconsistency by supposing that the crits- 
cism of the Paits of Animals indicates a surrender of the doc- 
trine of the Posterzot Analytics and the Metaphbystes, for this 
very criticism depends for its force upon the theory of the 
latter work and proceeds by constraining the diaeresis of the 
Academy into the rules of that theory, The argument of the 
Metaphysics on which the unity of the definition is based 1s 
repeated here in order to prove that dichotomy cannot provide 
more than a single differentia (cf. Metaphysics 1038 A 9-30, 
1045 A 12-14 and De Part, Animal, 643 B 17-23; Metaphysics 
1038 A 5-9, 1045 A 23-33 and De Part, Animal. 644 A 23-27), 
but in so doing st incidentally raises anew the problem which 
it was originally meant to solve. If the essence of the species 
is really constituted by multiple differentiae which cannot be 
reached by dichotomy, Aristotle's strict form of dichotomy does 
not explain wherein consists the unity of essence and definition, 
and so the banishment of “essential accidents" from the 
process has no excuse; whereas, if such principles of division be 
allowed, the objection that dichotomy cannot provide the multi- 


as the actualization of the genus in the final differentra and aot by any con- 
sideration of the necessary relations among the differentiae in a dichotomy leading 
to definition H, W.B Joseph (of c#t., p. 127) says of the differentiae in ἃ 
dichotomy: “ At every stage of our division the differentia taken must either be 
a modification of the differentia next before it, or at Jeast be capable of combining 
with those that have preceded it tn the construction of one concept in such a 
way that we are throughout specifying the general notion with which we started ”’ 
The alternative clause provides for an obvious necessity which would nat be 
allowed by the strict rules of Arstotle of which Bomiz (Artstotelss Metaphystca, 
II, p. 346, n 1) says, “,. . possunt etiam differentiae plures, quae ad eandem 
pertinent notionem definiendam, ex diversis generis dividendi rationtbus petitae 
esse et tamen ad definiendam notionem perinde esse necessariae, quamquam “ΜΘ 
fe sane coniunguntur κατὰ συμβεβηκός Sed 13 error prope necessarius videtur, 
vt ex ila materae et formae distinctione id quod vult, unitatem dico notionis, 
possit explicare,” 
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ple differentiae which characterize the species has no validity. 
Nevertheless, while still retaining the logical and metaphysical 
doctrine which he had formulated and even using it to criticize 
previous methods of classification, Aristotle here concerned 
solely with his present purpose, the analysis and classification 
of the natural species before him, has no regatd for the possi- 
ble bearing of his criticism upon the origin and nature of that 
criticism 1n other fields of investigation. 

We have yet to determine who ts the object of this criticism 
and also, if posstble, the identity of “ the written divisions” to 
which specific reference is here made (642 B 12, 643 A 36). 
These according to Ogle (Oxford Translation, note on 642 B) 
and Joachim are the Sophist and Politieus of Plato; Mutschmann 
saw in them a reference to a collection of Platonic Divisions; 
according to Stenzel (Speasippus, p. 1657) they were tables 
prepared by the students of the Academy under Plato’s direction 
as a common project and were looked upon as the joint property 
of all the school (see also note 33 7 Examples of the 
particular distinctions to which Aristotle objects can, it is true, 
be found in the two dialogues mentioned The division πορευτικὰ 
καὶ πτηνά (643 A 1) may be identified with the πτηνὸν καὶ πεζόν of 
Politicus 264 E and the dichotomy ἥμερον---ἄγριον (643 A 3) 
occurs in Politicus 264 A, while a superficial glance at Politicus 
264 C-D or a faulty memory of that passage might be held 
responsible for the statement that some birds are classified with 
matine animals and some in another diviston (642 B 10-13). 


** The mention of geese and cranes 1n 264 C followed by the division ἔνυδρον--- 
ξηροβατικὸν which provides the dichotomy of Κοινοτροφικὴ into ὑγροτροφικὸν 
and ξηροτροφικόν in D might seem to classify some birds with fish, especially 
since the prime consideration here ought to be the way of feeding, but in EB at 
appears that πτηνόν is patallel to πεζόν as a division of tnporpodsxéy. 

The differentiae ἥμερον---ἄγριον Sccur also in Sophist 222 B-C where θηρευτική, 
which has been made a kind of κτητικὴ (221 B), 1s divided into θήρα ἀγρίων 
and ϑήρα ἡμέρων and this last again into πολεμικὴ and πιθανουργικὴ A similar 
passage in the Laws (823 B) makes war a kind of θήρα ἡμέριον, which 15 opposed 
to θήρα θηρίων and with tt divides τὰ wet δηρεύματα. Jn a passage of the 
Politics (1256 B 23 26) Aristotle seems to criticeze one of both of these passages 
when he says that war 1s a form of acquisition, for of war hunting 1s a part 
which must be used against wild beasts and such men as ate natural but unwilling 
subjects of rule (for the construction of the sentence cf, Newman, The Politrcs 
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Animals of water, land, and air, however, really form three 
distinct classes here as they do in SopArst 220 A-B where {dor 
is divided into πεζόν and νευστικόν and the latter into “ττηνόν and 
ἔνυδρον and in Laws 823 B where ἔνυδρα, πτηνά, and πεζά constitute 
a trichotomy, Moreover, the variations of the Politfcus show 
that no fixed classification of animals is intended or pre- 
supposed, for, while in 264 C-E of that dialogue πεζόν and πτηνόν 
ate parallel divisions of ξηροτροφικόν, in 266 EB πτεροφυξς is a 
division of δίπουν which is itself a division of πεζόν (see note 15 
supra), In the Timiaeus again where universal classification is 
most in keeping with the plan of the dialogue there is a 
tetrachotomy of living beings: μία μὲν οὐράνιον θεῶν γένος, ἄλλη δὲ 
πτηνὸν καὶ ἀεροπόρον, τρίτη δὲ ἔνυδρον εἶδος, πεξὸν δὲ καὶ χερσαῖον τἕταρτον 
(39 E-40 A, cf. 91 D-92 B); and, although im the Sopbest 
the divisions are dichotomous despite the express recognition 
that such divistons do not offer an exhaustive classification (cf. 
So phist 223 C, 225 C, 229 B, 230 D), dichotomy for the purpose 
of classtfication is abandoned in the Poditicus (289 A-B [ἀπά 
notice here: βίᾳ μέν, ὅμως δὲ πάντως Axdpeva}, 289 E-291 C, mex- 
ture of trichotomy and dichotomy in 291 D-E) and is expressly 
said to be often impossible, in which case tt must be teplaced by 
a natural classification (Politicus 287 C; cf. Phzlebus 16 Ὁ [n, b. 
Olympiodorus, I” Philebum Scholia, ed. Stallbaum, p. 250: διὰ 
τῶν εἰδῶν διαιρεῖν ἀλλὰ μὴ διὰ εἴδους καὶ ἀποφάσεως καθάπερ ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
ἠξίου] and Phaedrus 265 Ἐ; κατ' ἄρθρα ἦ πέφυκεν). Even the useless- 
ness of divisions determined by a merely prtvative differentia is 
anticipated in the Politicus (262 A-263 B). All this makes it 
highly improbable that the “ divisions’ here mentioned by Anis- 
totle are any of the dialogues of Plato; and this improbability is 
heightened by the fact that Aristotle is referring to an exhaus- 
tive classification in which the various species of birds, for 
example, were assigned each to its proper class (642 B 12-13). 
Nor is there any Jikelihood that the source from which the 


of Aristotle, U, pp. 177-178), So he makes ϑηρευτική a kind of πολεμική which ts 
a kind of κτητικὴ, which ts an inversion of Plato’s division, but he himself makes 
tacit use of the difference ἄγριαον---ἥμερον, for by grouping together wild beasts 
and “ savages" he gets his division of πολεμική into two kinds, one of which is 
"hunting " ust because its objects, whether beasts or men, are ὅσοι weguxdres 
ἄρχεσθαι μὴ θέλουσιν, 
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Διαιρέσεις ᾿Αριστοτέλους was drawn is the corpus of written 
divisions mentioned by Aristotle here, for in that work not only 
is the genus animal divided by trichotomy but the method of 
trichotomy fs far more important than any other “* That 
Aristotle may have felt his criticism to be applicable to Platonic 
method and even to definite passages in the dialogues 1s very 
probable, but his language makes it clear that he is referring 
particularly to a published book or books with which his audi- 
ence 15 acquainted {n Ὁ αἱ γεγραμμέναι διαιρέσεις) and which 
contained exhaustive classifications of natural species based 
upon dichotomy. Such was the work of Speusippus, ἡ περὶ τὰ 
ὅμοια πραγματεία, the second book of which was a classification 
of plants and animals, in connection with the Διαιρέσεις καὶ πρὸς 
τὰ ὅμοια ὑποθέσεις “ὁ Stenzel (Speusippus, p 1653) was justified 
in holding that the remarks of Aristotle in chapter 2 describe 
exactly the method of Speusippus, but the definiteness of the 
references—the prominence of ὁμοιότης as the principle of group- 
ing in the system criticized (642 B 13-16; cE Speusippus, frags. 
5-23) and the use of dichotomy as the means of classification ** 
points unmistakably to the writings of Speusippus as the 


“OF the 69 chapters of the Dressrones coders Marctars 37 ace trichotomes, 
14 give fourfold and 12 fivefold divisions, 1 (8 69) 1s nat really a “division " 
at all, 5 are dichotomes The overwhelming majority of trichotomes may 
perhaps indicate that the chief influence was Xenocratean (cf Hemze, Xeno- 
drates, pp 1-2) 

ἐδ Concerning the title “Ozota cf Tang, Spexstppus, p. 17, and on the content 
Lang, op. cit, p 15 and Stenzel, Spensippus, pp 164041, concerning the Aca 
ρέσεις κτὰ cf Lang, af. cf, pp 21-22 and Stenzel, op ct, pp 1648-9, whose 
alternative suggestion concerning the relation of the work to the Ὅμοια (p 1649, 
lines 28 ff ), however, 1s unconvincing, for it 1s inconsistent with his own inter- 
pretation of the contents of the Ὅμοια {p 1648, lines 38 ff ) However that may 
be, the two works together clearly dealt with natural classification in the form of 
" division,” the “ similarity’ of species determining the grouping, 

“Cf, Lang, of. ctt, p 14: “Itaque in hoc fragmento non solum ordines 
animalium {quamquam aon omnes} cognoscere, sed etiam in totius generis, curs 
partes et ordines ezant, compositionem inspicere nobis licet Idd enim pro certo 
habere possumus in hoc genere coniunctos futsse duos ofdines cochlearum et 
concharum, conchae vero  psat rersus in dwos ordines divisae erant” On 
Speusippus’ use of division based upon the principle πότερον ταὐτὸν ἢ ἕτερον 
cf Lang, op ci, pp 24-26 and Hambruch, Logsche Regeln, pp 27-29 where 
ne Aa the passages in the Topics where traces of Speustppean usage can be 
oun 
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γεγραμμέναι διαιρέσεις. Still more exact details of correspondence 
between the system criticized in this passage and the fragments 
of Speusippus are discernible and so guarantee the identification 
Fragment 5 of the Ὅμοια («τὸ olov> ἐν ὕδατι γίνεσθαι, σελίνῳ ἑλείῳ 
ἐοικός, Cf, also Lang, Speus1ppus, pp 8-9) retains an indication 
of the importance for Speusippus of natural habitat concerning 
which Aristotle raises the difficulty in 642 B 10-13 (see also 
note 39 supra); and the same difficulty raised in regard to the 
class of πολύποδες (642 B 19-20) gains significance when tt ts 
noted that Speusippus‘recognized such a special class (frag, 16). 
The objection to dichotomic classification because of the impos- 
sibility of differentiating a privative term as such implies a 
scheme in which both sides of the bifurcation were equally 
extended and so also fits the form of Speusippus’ system; and 
the admonition against distinguishing in the case of living 
creatures τοῖς xowols ἔργοις τοῦ σώματος Kal τῆς ψυχῆς, οἷον καὶ ἐν ταῖς 
ῥηθείσαις γῦν πορευτικὰ καὶ πτηνά (643 A 35-B 1) corresponds 
with the method of investigation rejected 1n 639 A 18-19 (τὰ 
κοινῇ συμβεβηκότα πᾶσι κατά τι κοινὸν ὑποθεμένους ), Which 15 exactly 
the method of Speusippus as its tendency 1s stated by Diogenes 
Laertius (IV, 2 ): οὗτος πρῶτος ἐν τοῖς μαθήμασιν (cf. Zeller, Phil, 
Griech., I, 1, p: 997, 2. 1) ἐθεάσατο τὸ κοινὸν καὶ συνῳκείωσε καθόσον 
ἦν δυνατὸν ἀλλήλοις (ch. Lang, Speussppus, pp 23-24). When, 
further, in objecting to the use of such differentiae as “ wild ”’ 
and “tame’’ Aristotle presents his opponent with a dilemma 
based upon the Speusippean argument from the relation of 
name to concept and employing the term ‘ homonymous” in 
che sense in which Speusippus used it, he removes all doubt con- 
cerning the identification (643 B 3-8).*7 The objection to the 


17 ὧν ἕκαστον, ef μὲν ὁμώνυμον, οὐ διήρηται χωρίς, ef δὲ ταῦτα ὃν εἴδει, ody 
oléy τ' εἶναι διαφορὰν τὸ ἄγριον καὶ τὸ ἥμερον ἐκαστο» refers to the class name 
(i, δ. man, horse, etc ), ταῦτα to the individual tame and wild members to wham 
that name is applied Taira ὃν εἴδει signifies the requisite of the συνώνυμον 
lacking im the case of ὁμώνυμον according to the Speusippean usage of these 
words, im this passage it repeats the usage of Topres 103A 10-11 ταὐτὸν» 
εἴδει δὲ boa πλείω ὄντα ἀδιάφορα κατὰ τὸ εἶδός ἐστι aloy ἄνθρωτος ἀνθρώπω ; 
where Hambruch (Logische Regeln, p 29, n. 1) has shown that the distinctions 
ace Speusippean (note also the use of the principle of ὁμοιότης, 103 A 16-23) 
The dilemma depends upon the Speusippean notion that a name 1s ὁμώνυμον if 
it refers to several different concepts and συνώνυμον τῇ it refers to one single and 
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lack of internal unity resulting from dichotomy as practiced in 
the system criticized (643 B 17-23, cf. Metaphysics 1045 A 12- 
14) is of a piece with the criticism of the “ episodic’”’ nature 
of Speusippus’ metaphysics and ontology (Metaphysics 1075 B 
37-1076 A 3, 1090 B 13-20, cf 1028 B 21-24). For Speusippus 
the concept of ὁμοιότης was a real unifying bond within the 
classes and among the classes (cf, Stenzel, Speusippus, p. 1664) ; 
to Aristotle this σύνδεσμος in both cases was simply an external 
“ combination ” which left the unity of the ἄτομον εἶδος and of 
φύσις as a whole entirely unexplained. 


undifferentiated concept. Understood in this fashion the wording and argument 
of the passage are clarifed —Speusippus used “wild” and “tame” as prin. 
ciples of division but classified “man” as a single species and “horse” as 
another single species although both wild and tame specimens of each exist If, 
however, each of these class names is homonymous, 1t has not been divided into 
its infimae spectes (for deipyrat χωρίς cf, Polstics 1329 41 δεῖ διῃρῆσθαι χωρὶς 
Κατὰ γένῃ τὴν πόλιν Kal τὸ re μάχιμον ἕτερον εἶναι καὶ τὸ Ὑεωργοῦν}, but, jf 
these wild and tame specimens are specifically one, the class name 1s συνώνυμον 
and “wild” and “tame” cannot be specific differentiae at all, 

For the difference between the usage of Speusippus and Aristatle cf Hambeuch 
(Logische Regeln, pp 27-29) who discovered the Speusrppean usage in Toprtcs 
107 B 4 and 17 and because of this and the frequent occurrence of the Speusip- 
pean topic of the similarity and difference of ὄνομα and λόγος (107 A 3-4, 20, 
107 B 21-23, 27.29, 33-34) suggested that Topres A, chap, 15 stood in close 
relation to a book of Speusippus In view of the importance which Speusippus 
attached to the δ division of words” and the relation of word to concept as the 
basis of this division, I should suggest that st 15 he to whom Aristotle refers when 
he denies that all refutations are παρὰ τὸ διττόν, καθάπερ τινές φασιν (Soph 
Elench, 177 Β 7.5) Poste (Soppistics Blenchi, p 151) rightly identified the 
opponent here with the persan against whom Aristotle argues at length yn Soph, 
Elench, 170 B 12-171 B 2 and who divided arguments into two classes, πρὸς 
τοὔνομα and πρὸς τὴν διάνοιαν, but Poste (op. τι, Ρ 123) on the basis of a 
cortupt tragment of Eudemus in Simplicius, Phys, p 98, 1-3, thought the person 
meant was probably Plato, All that Eudemus says, however, is that Plato first 
introduced τὸ δισσόν and solved many difficulties thereby (cf Simplicius, Phys, 
pp 115, 27; 120, 9) That he stressed the importance of arguing to the thing 
signified rather than to the name may be seen from Sophrst 218 C and Cratylus 
439 A-B, but there 1s no indication that he thought that a classification of names 
would solve all fallacies of argument ot that he reduced all sophistical refutations 
to ambiguity Such a conclusion, however, fits the scheme and purpose of 
Speusippus’ “‘diviston", and the fact that, as at appears from 171 A 12-16, the 
proponents of this doctrine held mathematicals to be the model of unambiguous 
terms increases the probability that Speustppus and his followers are meant 

“* Aristotle hunself, however, makes use of the principle of éudaérys as a 
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Whereas it is the feature of dichotomy to which Aristotle 
objects in the classificatory diaeresis of Speusippus, in the case 
cy of using dichotomy to establish a definition he 

nal. Post. ᾿ : : 

97 A 6.22 attacks his thesis that definition of a single concept 

is possible only after the differentiae of that con- 
cept in respect to evety other have been established ϑρειι- 
sippus, in short, held that an exhaustive classification of nature 
in a scheme which would set forth the relations (1.e the 
similarity and difference) of each obyect to every other and 
to the whole was itself the only possible means of defining 
the nature of any one object.” Against this notion Aristotle 


method for determining the relationship of objects to one another with a view 
to induction, hypothetical arguments, and the production of definitions (cf 
Topies 108 B 7-31); for him this principle becomes the foundation of the " argu- 
ment from analogy,” Cf Topics 108 A 7-17 —rhy δὲ ὁμοιότητα σκεπτέον ἐπί 
re τῶν ἐν ἑτέροις "γένεσιν ὡς ἕτερον πρὸς ἕτερόν τι οὕτως ἄλλο πρὸς AAO... καὶ 
ὡς ἕτερον ἐν ἑτέρῳ τινὶ οὕτως ἄλλο ἐν ἄλλω, μάλιστα δ᾽ ἐν τοῖς πολὺ διεστῶσι 
γυμνάζεσθαι δεῖ (cf 108 Β 23 ff ---ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς πολὺ διεστῶσε χρήσιμος 
πρὸς τοὺς ὁρισμοὺς ἡ τοῦ ὁμοίου ϑεωρία, 4,) . σκεπτέον δὲ καὶ τὰ ἐν τῶ αὐτῶ 
γένει ὄντα, εἴ τι ἅπασιν ὑπάρχει rabréy, . ἢ γὰρ ὑπάρχει τι αὐτοῖς ταὐτόν, 
ταύτῃ ὅμοιά ἐστιν (cf Plato, Parmenides 148 A and Hambruch, Logssche Regeln, 
p. 26) The s:mportance of this notion for Anstotle’s “ comparative morphology ” 
may be seen from De Part Animal 644 A 1622 ὅσα μὲν “γὰρ διαφέρει τῶν γενῶν 
καθ' ὑπεροχὴν καὶ τὸ μᾶλλον Kal τὸ ἧττον ταῦτα vmdfevxra: ἑνὶ γένει, boa δ' 
ἔχει 1d ἀνάλογον ywpls οὖς cof 6448 1-15 and Hest. Antal 588 B 2-3 —der’ 
οὐδὲν ἄλογον ef τὰ μὲν ταὐτὰ τὰ δὲ παραπλήσια (a Speusippean term, cf Speu- 
sippus, frags 7, 8, 11, 11, 19, 22) τὰ δ' ἀνάλογον ὑπάρχει τοῖς ἄλλοις ξῴαις, 

4 The ancient commentators on Anal, Post, 97 A 6-22 all assign to Speusippus 
the doctrine there opposed; the anonymous commentary, wmch according to 
Wallies (Joannis Philopont in Arsstotelis Analytsa Postertora Commentaria, 
praef, p v,n. 4) 1s older than Philoponus’ commentary and drew from that of 
Alexander now fost, quotes Eudemus for this :dentification Philoponus and 
Bustratius suppose that Speusippus sought in this way to destroy the possibility 
of definition (δι᾽ ὧν ἐπέχειρει ὁ Σπεύσιππος ἀναιρῆσαι καὶ τὴν διαίρεσιν καὶ τοὺς 
ὁρισμούς, Philoponus, Ana! Post., p 405, 26-27), a mistaken interpretation of 
which the anonymous commentary is not guilty, there the stress 1s correctly put 
upon Speusippus’ demand for knowledge of the pacticular difference of the 
definiendum with respect to every object with which it 1s not identified (a demand 
which he apparently did not consider exorbitant since he undertook to meet it 
in his own classificatory works); ἀλλὰ μὴν ἀδύνατον τὴν πρὸς τινα διαφοράν» τινος 
εἰδέναι μὴ εἰδότα κἀκεῖνα ὧν τὸ προκείμενον διαφέρει. δεῖ ἄρα πάντα εἰδέναι τὸν 
ὁριζόμενόν τι, καὶ γὰρ καὶ τοῦτο {ὅν ὁρίζεται ὁ ὁριζόμενος {πῶς γὰρ ἂν αὐτὸ 
ὁρίσαιτο!) καὶ τἄλλα πάντα ὧν ὡς ἕτερον ὃν αὐτὸ ὁρίζεται (Anon in Anal Post. 
Lib, ΑἸ}, pp. 584, 27-585, 1). 
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maintains that a dichotomy of “ exclusion™ can arrive at the 
essence of any given obyect without the necessity of deter: 
mining the nature of any other. This amounts to a defense of 
the Platonic diaeresis as adopted by Aristotle against the direc- 
tion given that method by Speusippus, but the fundamental 
differences of the three forms Aristotle does not notice, for 
he refers to diaeresis, whether in attacking or defending it, as 
if jt were a single method withont variations. For Plato, how- 
ever, the independent existence of the ideas furnished a goal 
for the search conducted by means of “ division which Speu- 
sippus no longer had, once he had abandoned those entittes, 
Consequently, the essential nature of any one concept must for 
him exist solely in its relations of likeness and difference to 
evety other concept, relations which, while for the believer in 
ideas they could be simply necessary implications of absolute 
essences, must with the loss of the ideas come to constitute 
the essential nature of each thing. The principle of ὁμοιότης, 
the relations expressed by ταὐτόν and ἕτερον, changed then from 
an heuristic method to the content of existence :tself.*® For 
Aristotle, too, the absence of independent ideas had necessarily 
to change the meaning of the Platonic method, But his doc- 
itine of the specific form as the actualization of the generic 
matter which in itself was merely the potency of becoming 
the species allowed him to consider diaeresis as an analytical 
diagram of the essential nature of each actual species showing 
the course of the actualization of the genus (cf. Anal. Post, 
96 B 30-35); this is the specification of each object, the differ- 


"That the determination of ταὐτόν and ἕτερον as a means of division and its 
connection with the principle of ὁμοιότης were adopted by Speusippus from 
Plato (and used, as has been seen, by Aristotle also) 1s undeniable (cf Ham- 
bruch, Logische Regeln, pp 26 ). But the necessary difference in the meaning 
of this principle consequent upon the presence or absence of the doctrine of ideas 
has been constantly overlooked with the result thet Speusippus’ exhaustive natural 
classification has been represented to be essentially the “later philosophy” of 
Plato as by Stenzel (Speystppus, p 1651). Neither the passages from the dia- 
logues cited by him nor those referred to by H Maier (Syllogsstrk, II, 2, p. 37, 
nh, 1) imply a ctassificatory systern such as that of Speusippus; Meno 81D and 
Polsticus 278 C-D, fos example, to which Stenzel points for support of hs thesis, 
both found the posstbility of knowledge upon the doctrine of reminiscence and 
so show that diaeresis 18. merely a practical expedient for recalling the essential 
nature of a given object 
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entiae being stages in the process (1.€ exclusive possibilittes 
of actualization) and not, except accidentally, relations among 
the actual species. 

The requisite for the definition of a species 15 a collection of 
attributes each of which 15 more extensive than the definiendum 
(though not more extensive than the genus) but all of which 
taken together are commensurate with αὐ (Amal, Post 96 A 24- 
B 14); that such a collection 1s the definition depends upon the 
assuinption that all the attributes are ἐν τῷ ri ἐστι κατηγορούμενα 
and that the collection is peculiar to the defimendum, an as- 
sumption which—Aristotle has already shown—makes tt um- 
possible to demonstrate the resulting definition (Anal. Post. 
92 A 6-19, see pages 34-36 supra), The definition of a genus 
is to be acquired by a collection of the definitions of the 
various species within the genus and a selection of the peculiar 
properties common to all these, for the properties inhere in 
the genus only secondarily as inhering essentially in the simple 
species (Anal. Post. 96 B 15-25) It 1s obvious that to use this 
method one must be sure of the relative extension of the 
attributes and the completeness of the enumeration of those 
attributes in the essential nature; the necessary and sufficient 
means of assuring this ts dichotomic division, so that, useless 
for demonstration as 1t 15, this instrument becomes for Aristotle 
the ultimate means of establishing definitions (Anal. Post. 96 
B 25-97 A 6) and as such he has to defend its validity against 
the contention of Speusippus that unless expanded into a 
classificatory system it cannot distinguish a grven species from 
all others. Speusippus' thests rested upon his extreme inter- 
pretation of the principle of ὁμοιότης, and Aristotle opens his 
defense by distinguishing between essential and accidental 
differentiae, the former of which alone, he insists, determines 
that a species is ἕτερον. Speusippus’ doctrine of ταὐτόν and ἕτερον 
tequired for the definition of any one species a knowledge of 
the διαφοραὶ πρὸς ἕκαστον because the οὐσία of each species con- 
sists in its relationship to every other; to this Aristotle opposes 
the theory that the οὐσία 1s the spectfic differentiation of the 
genus, so that the course of that actualization and the final 
differentia in which it terminates alone define the essence. 
Consequently, if one knows that the obyect sought falls into 
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one of the two opposite divisions which exhaust the genus 
and further knows into which of the two tt falls, it is un- 
necessary to know of how many other subjects the differentiae 
are predicated, for by proceeding in this fashion to the point 
at which there ts no further differentiation one will have the 
formula of the essence The opposites without a middle term 
ate the alternattve possibilities of the differentiation of the 
genus which consequently must be exhausted by them, and 
the nature of the species 1s simply the form in which is pre- 
sented the genus so actualized. 

Y'o establish a definition by means of division one must take 
care to admit only essential attributes, to order them correctly, 
and to omit none; the last condition will be fulfilked necessarily 
if the dichotomy conforms to the second requirement, and for 
the second one has only to see that each term as taken is implied 
by all those below it while they are not so implied by it. The 
first condition, however, requires the establishment of the genus; 
for the testing of the validity of a proposed genus the Topics 
(Book IV) furnish practical rules (Anal. Post, 97 A 23-B 6). 
Nevertheless, the method of discovering the genus to be con- 
firmed by these tests remains to be given; although the defi- 
nition is finally reached by dichotomy, the process of dichotomy 
involves a preliminaty positing of the genus, and Aristotle 
finally returns to the method of search which is a collection 
of the similarities among generically identical but specifically 
different groups up to the point at which a single formula 
1s reached, care being taken to avoid attributing to a single 
genus notions which are merely equivocal. The process, then, 
is from groups of individuals through species to the genus 
(Anal. Post. 97 B 7-39). That this collection, however, pre- 
supposes some knowledge of the universal sought 1s clear from 
the description of the method; the comparison of species within 
the genus (97 B9-10) like the collection of attributes which 
extend beyond the species but not beyond the genus (96 A 24- 
34) requires knowledge of genus and species before the defi- 
nitions have been established. The two movements ase parts 
of a single process; the precedence of collection to deduction 
like the precedence of discovery to demonstration is a ptactical 
necessity resulting from the fact that τὰ γνωριμώτερα ἡμῖν ate not 
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τὰ γνωριμώτερα τῇ φύσει and that the course of learning is from 
the former to the latter although the course of demonstration 
is the opposite (Avail, Post. 71 B 19-72 A 11). 

The essential nature and its definition are the ἀρχαί of all 
demonstration ιν Η. Maier, Syilogsstek, Il, 1, p. 404, n. 2); 
the essence and the definition, however, cannot be demon- 
strated, and yet as the basis of all proof the principles must 
be better known than the propositions demonstrated by means 


δ Cf, Phystes 184 A 16-23, MeiapAysics 1029 B 4-12 In Eth Nee 1095 A 30- 
B4 Aristotle emphasizes the difference between σὲ ἀπὸ τῶν ἀρχῶν Ἀόάγοι καὶ of 
ἐπὶ ras ἀρχάς and remarks εὖ yap καὶ ὁ Πλάτων ἠπόρει τοῦτο καὶ ἐζήτει, πότερον 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἀρχῶν ἣ ἐπὶ τὰς ἀρχάς ἐστιν ἡ ὁδός, ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ σταδίῳ ἀπὸ τῶν 
ἁθλοθετῶν ἐπὶ τὸ πέρας ἢ ἀνάπαλιν The πέρας here is the καμπή (cf. Burnet, 
The Ethics of Ayvistatle, p 17 and Plato, Phaedo 12 Β), and the figure points 
out the connection between the two methods of συναγωγή and διαίρεσις for which 
cf Phaedrus 265 D-E Proclus (In Primum Enuclidis Elemt Librum Comment , 
ed Friediein, p. 211) offers a commentary on this passage: μέθοδοι δὲ ὅμω: 
παραδίδονται, καλλίστη μὲν ἡ διὰ τῆς ἀναλύσεως én’ ἀρχὴν ὁμολογουμένην ἀνάγουσα 
τὸ ἵητούμενον, ἣν καὶ ὁ Ἠλάτων ὡς φασὶν Λεωδάμαντι παραδέδωκεν, ad” ἧς καὶ 
ἐκεῖνος πολλῶν κατὰ γεωμετρίαν εὑρετὴς ἱστόρηται γενέσθαι δευτέρα. δὲ ἡ 
διαιρεγικὴ, κατ᾽ ἄρθρα μὲν διαιροῦσα τὸ προκείμενον "γένος, ἀφορμὴν δὲ τῇ ἀποδεέξει 
παρεχομένη διὰ τῆς τῶν ἄλλων ἀναιρέσεως τῆς τοῦ προκειμένου κατασκενῆς, ἣν 
καὶ αὐτὴν ὁ WAdruwp ἐζύμνησεν ὡς πάσαις ταῖς ἐπιστήμαις ἐπίκουρον γινομένην (cf, 
Philebus 16C) The designation ἀνάλυσις for the first method had its οσιριη in 
mathematical procedure (cf, B. Einarson, ‘Mathematical Terms in Aristotle's 
Logic,” A.J. P., LVI [1936], pp. 36-39); its identity with the συναγωγή of 
Platonic dialectic is shown by a comparison with the following passages in the 
dialogues-~—Phaedrns 265.D, els μίαν τε ἰδέαν συνορῶντα ἄγειν τὰ πολλαχῇ 
διεσπαρμένα ἵνα ἕκαστον ὁριζόμενος δῆλον ποιῇ περὶ οὗ ἂν ἀεὶ διδάσκειν ἐθέλῃ 
Republie 5335 Ὦ ἡ διαλεκτικὴ μέθοδος μόνη ταύτῃ πορεύεται, τὰς ὑποθέσειν 
ἀναίρουσα (this 15 not the διὰ τῆς τῶν ἄλλων ἀναιρέσεως of Proclus, p 211, 25-27 
which refers to the separating-off of the privative term im dichotomy; cf F 
Solmsen, Die Entwicklung, p 124, π. 1), ἐπὶ αὐτὴν τὴν ἀρχὴν ... τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς 
ὄμμα ἕλκει καὶ ἀνάγει ἄνω, Laws 626 D: (after the Athenian has by a “ colfec- 
tion’ found that the ὄρος of well regulated cities, villages, households, and 
individuals 15 the same) τὸν γὰρ λόγον ἐπὶ ἀρχὴν ὀρθῶς ἀναγαγὼν σαφέστερον 
ἐποίησας, ὥστε ῥᾷον ἀνευρήσεις ὅτι νυνδὴ ὑφ' ἡμῶν ὀρθῶς ἐρρήθη. 

Aristotle applies the remark of Plato to his own use by saying that, inasmuch 
as the starting point of the investigation must be τὰ γγώριμα and these are τὰ 
μὲν ἡμῖν τὰ 8’ ἁπλῶς, the investigations of ethics must begin ἀπὸ τῶν ἡμῖν 
γνωρίμων: in the Platonic terminology this would be ἐπὲ ras ἀρχὰς ὁδός Cf 
Topics 141 B 5.14: ἁπλῶς μὲν οὖν γνωριμώτερον τὸ πρότερον τοῦ ὑστέρου, οἷον 
στιγμὴ γραμμῆς ,. ἡμῖν δ᾽ ἀνάπαλιν ἐνίοτε συμβαίνει" μάλιστα γὰρ τὸ στερεὸν 
ὑπὸ τὴν» αἴσθησιν πίπτει, κτλ. 
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of them (Anal. Post. 72 A 25-B 4). This raises a difficulty 
in connection with which Aristotle considers two 
opposite theories concerning knowledge. There 
are, he says, some who deny the possibility of 
knowledge on the grounds that the posterior cannot be known 
through the prior unless there 1s ἃ primary to prevent an infinite 
regress, whereas if the sertes has an end the first principles 
cannot be known since they cannot be demonstrated—demon- 
stration bemg the only form of knowledge—-and, tf the prin- 
ciples cannot be known, what follows from them cannot be 
really known but must depend upon the mere assumption that 
the principles are true. The second group admits that knowl- 
edge can arise only by means of demonstration but argues that 
nothing prevents demonstration of everything, for there can be 
circular demonstration of things from one another, To the first 
of these theories Aristotle gives no direct refutation here; he 
aprees that the proof of posterior through prior requires a 
primary term (72 Β 10) and states his own doctrine that not 
all knowledge 1s demonstrative, Since the prior elements from 
which demonstiation proceeds must be known and since there 
cannot be an infinite regress, these immediate elements, having 
nothing prior to them (cf. 72 A 8), must be indemonstrable, 
There is, then, besides knowledge a source of knowledge 
wheteby we recognize the definitions. The second position, 
however, he refutes at some length by arguing that; since de- 
monstration must proceed from the prior and better known, 
circular demonstration 1s impossible, ἔοι the same things cannot 
be at once prior and posterior to the same things. (Although 
what 1s naturally prior may be for us posterior and induction 
does proceed to this from the naturally posterior which 1s prior 
for us, this process is not demonstration. By this remark Aris- 
totle anticipates the argument that A may be “ proved” induc- 
tively from B while B is demonstrated from A.) Furthermore, 
circular demonstration reduces to the tautology, “ since A is, 
A is’; and even so such a demonstration is possible only in 
the case of convertible terms; such cases ate rare in demonstta- 
tions so that it is impossible to argue that all things can be 
demonstrated by this method. 

Both of the positions here opposed have been called “ in all 
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probability Academic” (F. Solmsen, Die Entwicklung, p, 106). 
The first appears in Sextus’ attack on demonstration (Adv. 
Math,, VIII, 347) and has been attributed to Carneades 
(Zeller, Phil. Griech., Il, 1, p. 522, ἢ. 2). Theophrastus in 
criticizing Plato's account of the psychogonra obyected that to 
look for the genesis of the self-substanttal is to overturn all 
existence just as he who once believes that everything is to be 
demonstrated destroys demonstration itself” (Proclus, In Tz 
maenin, 11, p. 120, 9-22 [Diehl}) ; elsewhere he refers to those 
who destroy reason and knowledge by seeking a reason for every- 
thing (Theophrastus, Metaphysics 9B 21-24). There 1s no 
likelihood that such an attitude was restricted to a single group 
or school; anyone who was inclined to scepticism would be 
likely to maintain 1t as 1s shown by its reappearance in the work 
of Sextus Nevertheless, Aristotle frequently refers to it as the 
basis upon which a certain group refused to admit the law of 
contradiction (Metaphysics 1006 A 5-11, 1011 A 7-20, 1063 B 
7-14, 1012 A 20-24), and this refusal he attributes specifically 
to Antisthenes and his followers (Metaphysics 1024 B 31-34 
{note the connection here with the denial of the posstbility of 
definition; the statement of 1012 A 21-24 refers to the same 
connection, cf. 1043 B 23-28], Topics 104B 20-21) As in the 
present passage no real refutation of this view is given, so 
where refetence 15 made to it elsewhere Aristotle says that it is 
impossible to reason with those who will not allow the assump- 
tion of something that does not require demonstration (Meta- 
physics 1063 B 7-12, cf, 1006 A 11-25). Consequently, although 
Aristotle’s own distinction between those who, having honestly 
but mistakenly come to hold this opinion, can be shown the 
error of tt and those who stubbornly maintain it in the face of 
all persuasion (Metaphysics 1011 A 13-16, 1012 A 17-21, 1009 
A 15-22) indicates that the thesis was not the monopoly of one 
group, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that Antisthenes and 
his followers were chiefly in Aristotle’s mind tn Amal. Post. A, 
chap 3, Solmsen’s belief that the argument there was brought 
forward by an Academic sect arises from the fact that it takes 
into consideration a termination of the series in primary ἀρχαί 
and insists that these being primary cannot be demonstrated, 
consequently cannot be known, and so cannot make known what 
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is posterior to them (F. Solmsen, Dre Entwicklung, p. 106, 
mn 1); thete 1s, however, every reason to believe that Antisthenes 
in his polemics against Plato would have tiied to build his 
refutation upon the assumptions of Plato himself (cf. Zeller, 
Phi. Grech. I, 1, p 291, n. 2), and Plato’s Parmenides (133 
B-C, 134 B, 135 A) shows that he had opponents who attacked 
the theory of ideas as an explanation of knowledge by arguing 
that, even tf the ideas exist, these ἀρχαί of knowledge must 
themselves be unknowable (cf the remarks of Antisthenes, 
Zeller, Phi. Griech., Nl, 1, p. 295, n. 2). The mistake of making 
no distinction between the ἀρχή and τὰ ἐξ ἐκείνης ὡρμημένα is attri- 
buted in the Phaedo (101 BE) to of ἀντιλογικοί, so that this 
partt.ular argument against the possibility of demonstrative 
knowledge must have been used against Plato’s theory itself 
and was not the result of what Solmsen considers ‘* the logical 
scandal” discovered by Plato when he denied the autonomy 
of the principles of mathematical science (F. Solmsen, Die 
Entwicklung, pp. 105-106). 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle could meet the objection with a 
true demonstration; they could only show (ἀποδεῖξαι ἐλεγκτικῶς 
as Aristotle puts it, Metaphysics 1006 A 12) that if there is to 
be knowledge at all there must be principles of knowledge 
which are not demonstrable (cf. Parmenides 135 B-C).™ That 


**Solmsen argues that Plato in the Phaedrus (2455 ff.) tries to demon- 
strate the ἀρχὴ ἀποδείξεως and that this attempt “sich . . neben die beiden 
anderen akademischen Theoren stellt, welche die Resp VI 510f aufgedeckte 
Unbewtesenheit der apoderktischen ἀρχαί uberwinden wollen und von Aristoteles 
bekampf+ werden” (Dre Entwicklung, p 292) In the Republie, however, 
Plato says only that mathematics uses ὑποθέσεις as rf they were apxal whereas 
dialectic 1s not satisfied unt: it reaches an ἀρχὴ ἀνυπόθετος. (The difference 
Hes in the methods, not in the objects of the two disciplines as 511 D shows: 
> = αἷς Lsesf, τέχναις αἱ ὑποθέσεις ἀρχαὶ καὶ διανοίᾳ μὲν ἀναγκάξονται ἀλλὰ 
μὴ αἰσθήσεσιν αὐτὰ θεᾶσθαι οἱ θεώμενοι, διὰ δὲ τὸ μὴ ex’ ἀρχὴν ἀνελθόντες σκοπεῖν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὑποθέσεων, νοῦν οὐκ ἴσχειν περὶ αὐτὰ δοκοῦσί σοι, καίτοι γοητῶν ὄντων 
μετὰ ἀρχὴ: Cf Shorey, ad loc, Republic [Loeb Class. Lib}, vol II, p 116) 
Any true ἀρχή 1s ultimate, the principles employed by mathematics are simply 
not dpxal at all. It 15, therefore, a self-contradiction to say that Plato tries to 
demonstrate an ἀρχὴ ἀποδείξεως by means of τῶν ὑποθέσεων dywrépw ἐκβαίνειν, 
for that 15 the means of reaching an ἀρχή (Republic $11 A), not of going beyond 
it to an ἀρχὴ τῆς ἀρχῆς, The Phaedrus passage in which, according to Solmsen, 
a demonstration of an ἀρχὴ ἀποδείξεων 15 contained itself states that any real 
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some group hoped to save knowledge by maintaining the 
validity of reciprocal demonstration indicates a surrender to 
the sceptical attack of the possibility of direct knowledge, a 
surrender incompatible with retention of the Platonic theory 
of ideas Where a distinction between the way of knowing 
the principles and the way of deducing knowledge from those 
principles 1s found there can be no room for such a doctrine 
as the second of the two that Artstotle here considers; but 
such a distinction, we know, was drawn by both Speusippus 
and Xenocrates, for the former differentiated between the 
θεωρήματα which sequire demonstration and the ἀξιώματα which 
the mind knows as it were by direct contact and which 


ἀρχὴ is ultumate - - ἀρχὴ δὲ ἀγένητον ἐξ ἀρχῆς yap ἀνάγκη πᾶν τὸ γιγνόμενον 
γίγνεσθαι. αὐτὴν δὲ μηδ' ἐξ ἑνος εἰ γὰρ ἔκ τοῦ ἀαρχὴ γίῴγνοιτο οὐκ ἂν ἔτι ἀρχὴ 
γίγνοιτο (Phaedrus 245 Ὁ) Although the application of this argument 15 
physical, sts validity lres tn the meaning of the word ἀρχή (whatever js not 
ultimate is not an ἀρχή) and the necessity of a primary term in a series of prior 
and posterror The use of demonstration, therefore, to establish ἀθάνατον as a 
predicate of τὸ ὑφ' Eavrod κινούμενον (245 C 5-Ὁ 2) does not mean that Plato 
is attempting to deduce the validity of a “ principle of demonstration.” That the 
soul is self-moving 1s discovered by diaeresis which rndieates this characteristic 
of the soul (245 Ed ff }, what has been achteved by demonstration 1s merely the 
explication of ἀθάνατον as a necessary characteristic of τὸ αὐτὸ ἑαντὸ κινοῦν 
Furthermore, the ἀρχὴ ἀποδείξεως of 245 C4 15 certainly ψυχῆς φύσεως πέρι 
ϑείας re καὶ ἀνθρωπίνης πάθη re καὶ ἔργα [ἰδεῖν) and so includes besides the 
‘immortality of the soul” the doctrine of ideas, the theory of reminiscence, the 
whole “myth” (cf 240 Ὁ ἔστι δὴ οὖν δεῦρο ὁ was ἥκων λόγος περὶ τῆς τετάρτης 
μανίας xrd.), so that it 15. unreasonable to take the phrase here as referring to 
ψυχὴ πᾶσα ἀθάνατος and then to argue that Plato proceeds to “ demonstrite ὁ" 
the validity of this ἀρχή Inasmuch as this wery passage treats the tdeas as the 
ultrmate ἀρχαὶ of knowledge to which reason in man attains by reminiscence 
(249 B-C) one would have to suppose thit Plato was completely confused and 
hopelessly meconssstent «(Ὁ he here attempted to deduce or desse a real ἀρχή 

On the other hand, Selmsen has himself pointed out (Dig Entwicklung, p. 43, 
n 1) that when Aristotle attempts to establish the characteristics “ primary " 
and ‘indemonstrable'" for the apxal of demonstration (71 B 26-33) his argu 
ment moves in a circle and approaches that of the second position which he 
opposes in chapter 3, for that demonstration proceeds from “primaries” 15 
proved only from an essential attribute of demonstration itself—no ἀπόδειξες 
without ἀπόδειξις. ας i aot sself proved In dud Poot 8t A 29-B 2, after 
having demonstrated that the series of predication in ascent and descent con- 
tains a finite number of terms and that, therefore, the intermediates between any 
two terms are also limited, Aristotle adds that, in consequence of this, there 
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form the basis for all further knowledge (frags, 30, 46, 
47 and Lang, Spexssppus, pp. 28-30) while the latter intended 
a similar explanation by his two kinds of φρόνησις, one type of 
which he called ἐπιστήμη τῶν πρώτων αἰτίων and characterized as 
Sprrixy καὶ θεωρητική (frags. 6 and 7, see note 14 and page 17 
supra), Neveitheless, there is good evidence to show that 
Xenocrates thought st possible to give demonstrative proof of 
his definitions (cf Topics 152 A 5-30, 152 B 36-153 A5), and 
Aristotle directly cites and criticizes him for attempting to 
demonstrate a definition by the use of convertible terms (Ava. 
Post, 91 A 35-B 11, see note 27 septa), his attempted circular 
proof of the axiom that everything must be good, bad, or 
indifferent (frag. 76), an attempt in which according to Sextus 
he stood alone, increases the likelihood that st was from the 
practice if not from an express doctrine of Xenociates that 
the belief in universal demonstrability ἐξ ἀλλήλων took its rise, 
The use of circular demonstration to establish the basic as- 
sumptions of geometry to which Aristotle alludes in Azad, 
Prior, 64 B 39-65 A9 and which he thete criticizes in words 
the same as those used in this passage (cf. Anal, Prior. 65 A 7-9 
and Anal. Post. 72 B 34-35) connects the tendency to use this 
method of conversion with an interest in mathematical prin- 
ciples and so points to the same szlienx. In the absence of direct 
testimony, then, it is probable that the thesis which Aristotle 
here criticizes was that of certain followers of Xenocrates who 
had abandoned the last vestiges of the theory of ideas and there- 
with the objects of direct knowledge that served as the principles 
of demonstrative reason. 


must he ἀρχαί of demonstration and that not everything can be demonstrated, 
The existence of épxal prevents both demonstration of alf truths and an infinite 
regress, for if either of these were possible there would be no immediate, χῃ- 
divisible interval as there must be since the Jimutation in both directions puts ἃ 
limit to the possible insertion of intermediate terms mm the series, Οὐ this 
“analytic proof" G.R G Mure says (Oxford Translation, note on 84 52}. 
“Τῆς basis of Aristotle's contention is that predication ts always a syathesis of 
determinate elements, a concrete whole which 15 essentially not ἄπειρον, Un- 
fortunately for Aristotle's point this contention, however sound, involves the 
reciprocal interdependence of the elements of such a synthesis and, ultimately, of 
all the terms of a series of predication. It may prove that the series of predication 
cannot contain an infinity of terms, but it does not prove that st τὸ terminated by 
self-evident ἀρχαί, true within their own four corners.” 
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Since demonstration requires indemonstrable principles which 
are already known, a problem 1s raised which 1s rather epis- 
4 temological than logical; but for Aristotle the 

nal, Past. , , . 

71 A17-Bg Solution is found in the relation of unrversal to 

particular and in the modes of knowledge appro- 
priate to each. One may know the universal and so in a certain 
sense know the particulars because the particular knowledge is 
implicit in the knowledge of the untversal although it 1s not 
yet actualized; so it 1s that one may know beforehand that 
evety triangle has angles equal to two right angles, but that 
this particular figuie inscribed in a semicircle has angles equal 
to two right angles one knows only when one sees that tt is a 
triangle and as soon as one does see it. Only on this basis can 
one avoid the difficulty raised in the Meno (80 D-E), according 
to Austotle,°* This solution is essentially a distinction of two 


δ As a comparison with Avail Prsor 67 A 21-22 shows, this statement is a 
tacit ceyection of the Platonic solution of ἀνάμνησις 

When in the essay on memory and recollection (Parva Nat 451 A 20-25) 
Aristotle begins hus distinction of these two notions by saying οὔτε yap μνήμης 
ἐστὶν ἀνάληψις ἡ ἀνάμνησις οὔτε Anes, he 15 not directly concerned with Platos 
theory ért ἡ μάϑησις ἀνάμνησις, but Freudenthal (Rbhem Mas, XXIV [1869], 
p 404) is wrong in asserting that there is no reference here to Plato at all 
In Phebus 34 A-B Plato distinguishes μνήμη and ἀνάμνησις and calls the former 
σωτηρία αἰσθήσεως, τε continued retention of the contents of sensation (ar 
intellection, cf χὠ 3410-11, Theaetetus 1635 ΤΕ) But μνήμη, which here 
amounts to the “state of mind” that retams the content (cf Laws 964E 
παραδιδόναι τὰς αἰσθήσεις ταῖς μνήμαιΞ, Pseudo-Platonic Definitions 414A 
διάθεσις ψυχῆς φυλακτικὴ KT), is used for the abiding content itself when 
Plato comes to ἀνάμνησις, consciousness and its content thus being identified (cf 
also Cratylus 437B % μνήμη . . μηνύει ὅτι μονή ἐστιν ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ) Of 
ἀνάμνησις, furthermore, two kinds are distinguished, the first of which 15 recovery 
by the soul afself of the experiences which the soul once had im conjunction with 
the body and the secand of which 1s recovery of such content already held in 
memory once but lost The second 1s designated by the words ὅταν ἀπολέσασα 
μνήμην αὖθις ταύτην ἀναπολήσῃ πάλιν , it 15, then, ἀνάληψις μνήμης 
while the first is rather λῆψις μνήμην, where μνήμη Is the content of a former 
expertence as differentiated from the experrence itself § Although Plato in this 
passape is interested only in the ordinary psychological meaning of memory and 
recollection which he desires to use tn his argument concerning pleasure, the 
treatment 1s in perfect harmony with hus theory of the recollection of the ideas, 
in the Phaedo (74 B76 E) this theory ss based upon the analysis of the 
psychology of ανάμνησις in general and ts treated merely as a special case of 
that phenomenon (ef Shorey, Unity, p 43) Inasmuch as Anistotle’s lengthy 
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senses of εἰδέναι, the knowledge of the universal being potential 
knowledge of the particular case actualized when the particular 
is recognized as coming under the universal. Plato had pointed 
out this ambiguity of εἰδέναι and had made a simular distinction 
between és and κτῆσις ἐπιστήμης (Theaetetus 198 C-199 C); 
but, significant as this distinction was for the solution of the 
logical fallacies to which Auistotle here alludes (71 A 31-33; 
Plato, Enthydemus 276 D-278 A; «ἔς Shorey, De Platonis 
Ideatum Doctima, pp. 15 ff.), Plato did not believe that st 
could resolve the teal epistemological problem (Theaetetus 199 
C-200 C) Aristotle, however, insists that his distinction 
explains how knowledge and ignorance with regard to the same 
thing are not incompatible and that there ts neither excuse nor 
possibility for the theory of reminiscence of the ideas which 
Plato considered as the only solution of the difficulty He refers 
expressly to the statement of the Mezo ὅτι ἡ μάθησις 
ἀνάμνησις (Meno 81 C ff.) in the chapter on error in 
the Py1or Analytics. He has just explained that we 
may be mistaken about a particular although we know the 


Anal, Prior, 
67 A 8-B 11 


insistence mn the previous chapter (Parva Nat, 449 B 9-30) upon the reference of 
memory to the past only and its difference in thts respect from contemplation 
and thought ss probably meant to contain an implicit refutation of Plato's theory 
of fearming as recollechon (so also Freudenthal, for ert), since he returns to 
the consideration of these factors in this chapter and again distinguishes Iearning 
from recollection with the significant remark that the ἀρχή necessary for the 
Jaiter 18 more cxtensive than thai required for the former (Parva Nat 451 A 25- 
B10), atus unlikely that in criticrzing Plato’s remarks on ἀνάμνησις in general 
he did not intend at the same time to cast suspicion upon the special theory The 
appearance in this chapter (451 B 18-20) of the three kinds of association Jeading 
ta recollection which in the Phaeda (73 D-74 A) play such an important part 
in establishing the doctrine of reminiscence of the ideas increases the likelihood 
of this intention 

In fact the argument that when one first learns something or has an 
expertence he neither recovers Memory nor acquites it ab tnitro—because before 
thes there was no memory to recover and memory cannot arise simultaneously 
with the expertence—supports the dental that recollection 1s neither ἀνάληψις 
nor λήψις μνήμης only wf Aristotle is thinking of an opponent who made μάθησις 
a kind of ἀνάμνησις, In all other cascs one could admit the order of priority 
maintained by Aristotle and still assert the original thesis But even against 
Plato's particular ἀνάμνησις the argument 1s irrclevant, for that theory presup- 
posesga latent 44% prior to all expemence, so that Aristotle's ὅταν τὸ πρῶτον 
μάθῃ is a perio princi pit 
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universal under which it falls, so that τὲ is possible to know 
and not to know the same thing in such a way that knowledge, 
being of the universal, and ignorance of the particular are not 
contraty to each other Then he says that there 1s nothing more 
than this to the doctrine of the Meno, for one never foreknows 
the particulars but gets knowledge of them simultaneously 
with induction—as it were by recognition, for as soon as we 
know that a particular falls under a universal (e g. is a tri- 
angle) we know certain things about it (e g. it has angles 
equal to two right angles). So in a sense by knowing the 
universal we know the particular but not by the knowledge 
proper to it, hence we can be mistaken concerning particulars 
without contradicting the knowledge we have of them implicit 
in our knowledge of the universal. 

In this attempt to reduce the Platonic theory of reminiscence 
to hts own doctrine of the recognition of the universal in the 
particular whereby the acquisition of particular knowledge 1s a 
concomitant of induction which itself leads from the particular 
to the universal (cf H Mater, Syllogsstzk, ΤΠ, 1, Ρ, 376, n. 2) 
Aristotle indicates at once his agreement with Plato as to the 
fundamental problem of epistemology and logic and the essen- 
tial difference between Plato's solution and his own. Direct 
knowledge, taken by both to be the prerequisite of discursive 
thought, when it has for object subsistent ideas and functions 
only prior to psycho-physical experience wears a different com- 
plexion and plays a different part from what it does when such 
ideas are denied; inevitably the strict relationship of prior and 
posterior is then obliterated and the necessary intuition has to 
find its place somewhere within the psycho-physical experience 
itself which still depends upon the faculty of this intuition. 
Aristotle bears witness to the fact that for Plato the subsistence 
of the ideas was an epistemological necessity, for in the passages 
in which he explains the processes of knowledge his attitude 
toward the ideas is one of defense, his argument being, that 
such existences are not necessary to account for the phenomena 
of intellect. For the ideas Aristotle substitutes the abstracted 
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universals, arguing that the latter suffice to fulfill the necessary 
functions for which the former were introduced. If there 15 to 
be demonstration, he says, it is necessary that it be 
possible truly to predicate one of many, for other- 
wise there will be no untversal and so no middle 
term without which thete 1s no demonstiation; but the posst- 
bility of demonstration does not require the existence of ideas 
or that the single term predicable unequivocally of a multitude 
exist apart from the many of which it 1s predicated. 

The nature of the arguments by which such an untversal 1s 
substituted for the tdea might lead one to reject universal 
demonstration in favor of particular, and Aristotle seeks to 
show that the objections to the ideas in no way militate against 
the superiority of universal proofs ‘The objection might be 

made to universal demonstration that it creates the 
Ped impression that it depends upon the existence of 
858 15.2.2. . the universal apart from particulars and so de- 

cerves one into adopting the false doctrine of the 
separate subsistence of universaly To this Aristotle repltes that 
the untversal exists not less but rather more than definite par- 
ticulars, if it 15 a single definitton and unequivocal, inasmuch as 
the particulars are perishable and unrversals are not, but that 
there 1s no necessity for supposing that st has separate existence 
for the reason that it signifies a unity any more than there is in 
the case of terms which tndicate not substance but quality, 
relation, or action “7 To do so would be the fault of the person 
who heard the demonstration, not of the demonstration itself 


Anal. Post, 
7 Δ. 59 


δε [ῃ the course of demonstrating the finiteness of the series of predication 
(Anal Post A, chap 22) Aristotle lays it down (83 A 30 35) that predicates 
which do not sigmfy substance must be predicated of a particular subyect and 
that there cannot be anything which has a predicate in one of the adjectival 
categories that 15 not at the same time Something other than this (e g anything 
that 1s white must be so being something else) In short, all that ts not in the 
category of substance exists by inherence in a substrate (cf Anal Post, 73 B 5- 
10}. At this port he caits attentron to the fact that this analysis is an rmplicit 
rejection of the theory of ideas they are mere babbling; and, even sf they exist, 
they have nothing to do with the present discussion for demonstrations are 
concerned with terms predicated of a subject Even here the arguments against 
the ideas as such are not developed; Aristotle allows an expression of scorn for 
the whole theory to escape him, but quickly restrains himself to the relevant 
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The subsistence of the ideas and the theory of reminiscence 
enabled Plato to take for granted the necessary knowledge of 
the indemonstrable principles and to treat the intellectual pro- 
cesses as merely a mechanism for clarifying and organizing the 
material already present to the mind tn a latent and confused 
condition, Once the instrumentality of ἀνάμνησις has been aban- 
doned and the separately existing ideas no longer stand as the 
ultimate sources of existence dnd final reference points of 
thought (even should they exist, their usefulness for epis- 
temology 1s destroyed once the doctrine of ἀνάμνησις 1s aban- 
doned, and for this reason Aristotle, having rejected the latter, 
need not consider the former directly 1n Anal. Post. B, chap 
19), since the possibility of discursive knowledge still depends 
upon the direct cognition of ultimate princrples, the analysis of 
the logical processes is a structure without a basement until 
some means can be found to provide for this direct knowledge 
within the psycho-physical experience of the individual At 

the end of the Postetto:r Analytics Arsstotle, 

Anal. Post. therefore, tries to supply this foundat - 
δὴ Bon 100 RAS pply this foundation, em 

phasizing once more as he introduces the dis- 
cussion the fact that the possibility of demonstration, the laws 
and processes of which the two Awalytics have established (cf 
Anal. Post. 99 B 15-19), depends upon the knowledge of the 
ptimary and immediate ἀρχαί (99 B 20-22) ὅδ᾽ So at the end of 


issue, namely that the ideas whether they exist or not have nothing to do with 
the process of demonstration Nevertheless, the priority of substance to the other 
categories and their dependence upon it for their existence (cf Ateriphysecs 1045 
B 27 32, 1028 A 10-B 7, 1088 B 2 4) can be seen tn this passage and in Anal 
Post 85 B 18-22 to impress him as a powerful argument against the existence 
of :deas 

°° Inasmuch as Aristotle holds that there are ultimate indemonstrable dpxal 
peculiar to each science as well as ultimate ἀρχαί of all reality (cf Anal. Poss 
76 A 31-B 16 and H Mater, SyHegsstzé, UH, 1, pp 400 103), both the principles 
of the varrous sciences and the ultimate concepts, 1 ὁ the categories, must be 
included in the ἀρχαί here, and, as 100 A 15B 5 seems to refer especially io 
the attarmment of universal concepis {n b πάλιν ἐν τούτοις ἵσταται ἕως ἂν τὰ 
ἀμερῇ στῇ Kai ra καθόλου, οἷον τοιονδὶ (gov ἕως ζῶον, καὶ ἐν τούτῳ ὡσαύτως), the 
mention of τέχνης ἀρχή as well as ἐπιστήμης (100 A 8-9), especially when com- 
pared with the example of the advance from ἐμπειρία to τέχνη in the paralel 
passage (Metaphysics 981 A 5-12), must be meant to indicate the basic principles 
of the sctences 

The indemonstrability of the peculiar principles of each science is established 
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the Posterior Analytics he explains the manner in which that 
arises the existence of which at the beginning of this work he 
showed to be indispensable to demonstration (Aval, Post. 71 B 
19-72 B 4). The knowledge of these ultimate principles might 
seem to be either innate states of which the subject is at first 
unaware or to be states which non-existent at first arise as the 
result of a process, But both suppositions are rejected. The first 


as a consequence of the rule that true demonstration in any genus must proceed 
from the principles peculiar to that genus (Anal Post 76 A 13-15, 75 A 38. 
B20). If the peculiar principles were demonstrable, they would have to be 
demonstrated from principles which are not peculsar to that science, but the 
knowledge of these principles, being prior, would then be knowledge of each 
particular scrence in a higher degree than the knowledge of the peculiar prin- 
ciples In that case, however, the propositions of the sctence would be demon- 
steable from principles not peculiar to st, but demonstration proper to one genus 
cannot be validly transferred to another (Anal Post Ἴ6 Α 16:25) This passage, 
so far as ἴ can see, speaks neither for nox against metaphysics; st merely says 
that from the more general principles the particulae propositions of ἃ science 
cannot be demonstrated and so neither can the peculiar principles of the science, 
cf Anal. Post 75B17-20 Inasmuch ag 1t makes the peculiar ἀρχαί of the 
various sciences ultimate, however, st may have been méant as an argument against 
the Platonic dialectie to which these principles, ultimate for the sctences that 
proceed from them, are literally ὑποθέσεις the intelligibility of which it has to 
establish (Plato, Repwdlre 511 C-D). The central thought of the whole context, 
however,—the impossibility of a transference of demonstration from one genus 
to another (Azal Post. 76 A 22-23, cf 75 A 38, 75 B 8-10)—, the clear implication 
that such a transference was adopted for sciences which were 0} subaltern one 
to the other (since transference in such a case would be possible, Anal. Post, 
75 B 14-17, 76 A9-15), and the criticism that the consequent proof could be only 
of accidental properties because st proceeded from characteristics common to 
several genera (75 B 19-20, 75 B 41-76 A 3, cf. 75 B 10-12), all these charac 
teristics are reminiscent of the doctrine of Speusippus. He held that the knowl- 
edge of any part of reality is dependent upon exhaustive knowledge of all, i.e, 
for him there was but a single scrence (Anal Post, 97 A 6-22, see pages 539-62 
tupra), and therewith neglected the distinction between essential and accidental 
characteristics (ck 97A11-14), yet he introduced separate ἀρχαὶ for each 
different kind of substance (Metaphysics 1028 B 21-24, cf. Speusippus, frags. 
33 a-e} The connection of these separate departments he found in thei common 
characteristics so that the basis of his investigation was the knowledge of simr- 
larities (Diogenes Laertius, [V, 2 = Lang, Speussppus, 1, b, 4 [p 51], Meta- 
phystes 1085 A 32.335. ἡ δὲ στιγμὴ αὐτοῖς δοκεῖ εἶναι οὐχ by ἀλλ' olay τὸ ey, cf, 
Ross, Metaphysics, ΤΠ, pp 455 ἢ. on 1085 A 13-14), and of the mind in sts process 
of discursive thought from the principles grasped ummediately to the objects of 
investigation he said κατὰ μετάβασιν dx’ ἐκεῖνα διαβαίνουσα κατὰ τὸ ἀκόλονθον 
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is absurd, for τὸ would mean that one who has knowledge more 
accurate than demonstration can be unconscious of possessing 
it; the second 1s impossible, for without previously existing 
knowledge no process of discovery or learning can take place 
(cf. Anal, Post.71 A 1-2) In the list of objections to the theory 
of the Platonists (Metaphysecs A, chap. 9) the same dilemma 
15 used to show that a science of the στοιχεῖα πάντων is impossible 
(992 B 24-993 A 2). These στοιχεῖα could not be leaned, 
because one who proceeded to learn them could have no pre- 
vious knowledge, for, whatever else one knows when one begins 
the study of any science, one cannot know the subject matter 


αὐτῶν ἐπιχειρεῖ ποιεῖσθαι τὴν θήραν (frag 30) Such was his method of treating 
numbers, figures, and elements, an investigation of the ἰδεότης τ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ πρὸς 
ἄλληλα κοινότης, ἀναλογία re καὶ ἀντακολονθία (frag, 4, Lang [pp. 53-4, lines 
6.111) The thesis refuted by Arstotle in Anal Pott 88 B 23-29 seems to be a 
formulation (by Aristotle himself) of this doctrine He has tried to prove 
(88 A 18-B 8} that all syliogasms cannot have the same ἀρχαί He then con- 
siders what meaning could be attached to the statement that the ἀρχαί of all 
Sciences are 1dentical, it cannot mean that they are as ἀρχαί self-identical (88 Β 
10-15), mor can tt mean that from all ἀρχαί taken together any of all possible 
conclusions can be drawn (88B15-21) There remains the possibility that, 
while there are different ἀρχαΐ for different sets of conclusions, the ἀρχαί of all 
are συγγενεῖς, a possibility which 15 invalidated by the proof that the ἀρχαί of 
things generically different are themselves generically different (88 B 23-29) —It 
must be noted that this whole chapter ts considered by Solmsen (Dre Entwick- 
lung, pp 111-112) to be a polemic against “ein Platonskher (bzw Plato selbst)”, 
the position attacked by Aristotle he further specifies as the oldest form of 
Platonic mathematics, ‘ die ‘ Existenzableitung' aller mathematischen Objekte 
aus der gleichen hochsten οὐσία " This interpretation, however, depends upon 
the theory that Plato * reformed" mathematics im the direction of his own 
dialectic to the point where “ true mathematics’ and the dialectic became iden- 
tical for him (against which notion cf Shorey, Plato's Republic [Loeb Class 
Lib}, I, pp 169, note f and 202, note 6) Nor does it seem possible to 
reconcile with such statements as Tofres 153 A8-11, Anal Pos? 90B 31-33, 
Metaphysics 1064 A 2-10 the theory that mathematics “so radikal durchplato- 
pisiert wat, dass sie die οὐσία ihrer Obyekte =. aus emer emzigcn ἀρχή, eben 
der μονάς ableitete ἡ At any rate, there 1s no direct polemic in the chapter before 
88B10 (unless 88 A33 be an argument hinting at the opponent's theory of 
μονάδες and στιγμαὶ as two sets of principles, a view that could not be Plato’s 
[cf Metaphysics 992 A 20-21] but would be the theory of Speusippus {Mera- 
physics 1085 A32]}), and in the subsequent paragraph of the three meanings 
suggested for the thesis which is attacked the first two are purely dialectical and 
only the last can represent a real theory 
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of that science; since, however, these would be the principles 
of everything, there 1s nothimg that one who began to learn this 
science could know before learning τὲ, and yet all learning pro- 
ceeds from previously known principles. On the other hand, tf 
this knowledge 1s inate, 1t is marvelous that we should be 
unconscious of possessing what would be the sovereign of the 
screrices ‘The cistticism on the basis of which Plato's solution 
is rejected 1s in both cases the objection that unconscious knowl- 
edge 15 a contradiction in terms, but this in reality 1s proof only 
that memory of the principles continuous from birth 1s impos- 
sible and does not touch the essential character of the theory 
of reminiscence which 15. a projection into consciousness of 
knowledge previously latent. Plato himself had carefully dis- 
tinguished memory and reminiscence in this vety respect (Phile- 
bus 34 B) and had sought to explain the connection of physical 
birth with the recession from consciousness of the knowledge 
of the ideas (cf. Phaedrus 248 (ΟἹ ὅταν... λήθης τε καὶ κακίας 
πλησθεῖσα βαρυνθῇ, βαρυνθεῖσα δὲ πτεροῤῥυήσῃ τε καὶ ἐπὶ γὴν γὴν πέσῃ 

ες Phaedo 75 D-76 D where the necesstly of “ forgetting 
the principles at birth’ 1s proved, Tuaeus 43 A-44 B where 
a‘ psycho-biological ” explanation of this process of foigetting 
1s given {cf A E Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, 
p. 267}) In fact the distinction between ἕξις and κτῆσις ἐπιστήμης 
(Theaetetus 197 C-E) describes the relationship of the mind to 
the knowledge latent in it as a δύναμις; and, when the image 
in which this distinction is used has been corrected by the intro- 
duction of the ideas in the doctrine of the SopAist, this δύναμις 
correctly indicates the condition of the mind in respect to the 
objects of reminiscence (cf. Carnford, Plato’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge, p 317 and cf Polsticus 277 B: κινδυνεύει γὰρ ἡμῶν ἕκαστος οἷον 
ὄναρ εἰδὼς ἅπαντα πάντ' αὖ πάλιν ὥσπερ trap ἀγνοεῖν [in saying which 
the Stranger refers to himself as κινήσας τὸ περὶ τῆς ἐπιστήμης πάθος 
ἐν ἡμῖν and Meno 85 C: καὶ νῦν μέν γε αὑτῷ ὥσπερ ὄναρ ἄρτι dvaxe- 
κίνηνται αἱ δόξαι αὑταιὴ. So Plato had taken account of the 
necessary “unconsctousness”’ of the innate knowledge; and 
Aristotle's criticism of the theory of σύμφντος ἐπιστήμη, in so far 
as it is meant to be a refutation of the Platonic theory of 
ἀνάμνησις, is simply an ignoratio elenchi, Aristotle’s own solution 
is that, since the knowledge can neither exist in the subject from 
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the beginning nor arise without some such ἔξις as a previous 
condition, there must be present some δύναμις which 1s itself not 
higher in the scale of accuracy than the actual states of knowl- 
edge, Such an innate, discriminative faculty 1s found in all 
animals; it 1s sensation, and from it Aristotle seeks to derive 
the knowledge of the ἀρχαί by what seems to be a purely 
mechanistic explanation The persistence of sense-perceptions 1s 
memory, the repetition of memories of the same thing results 
in experience; and from experience, that 1s from the establish- 
ment tn the soul of the universal as the one apart from the 
many particulars in all of which it inheres as one and the same," 
comes the ἀρχή of art and science, This process is likened to 
order brought out of a battle rout when one man makes a stand 


ὅδ Solmsen (Die Entwicklung, pp 84f) takes the phrase τοῦ ἑνὸς παρὰ τὰ 
πολλά here (100 A 7} to indicate that the καθόλου “fur die aristotelische Apo- 
deikik ursprunglich noch ganz platomssch ein χωριστόν und ein ἕν παρὰ τὰ πολλά 
mit Existenz sowohl innerhalb wie ausserhalb der Einzeldinge war” Apart from 
the formal difficulty, however, that in Anal, Post. 77 A 5-9 (Solmsen, op cét, 
p 99, ἢ 4, calls Anal Post B, chap 19 “sachlich durchaus zur Apodetktik 
gehorigen "} Aristotle argues for the existence of τὸ καϑόλου at the same time as 
he rejects the ideas and ἕν rt παρὰ τὰ πολλά, the “existence of the universal 
separate from the particulars" occurs only in the mind, it is the “ abstraction " 
in which the function of the intelligence consists and, inconsistent as it may be 
with other parts of Aristotle’s system, does nat indicate any “ Platonre notion of 
a separately existing universal within the particular and apart from it” Jt 1s a 
notion which,forms the very foundation of Artstotle’s psychology In De Anima 
431 B 20 432 A 14 the fact that there is no existence apart from sensible mag- 
nitudes is part of the argument for the theory that the intelligence and sensation 
are the forms of their objects without the matter Even sensation functions by 
abstracting the forms from sensible objects or, in other words, becoming the form 
without the matter (De Anima 424 A 18-24; cf 427 Α9.), The universals are 
in the coul, the mind, being the objects of thought potentially, in thinking them 
actualizes them as immaterial (De Anima 417 B 23, 429 B 30 430 A 9, 431 B 
12-17} In his essay wep? ἰδεῶν Aristotle wrote that the Platonic argument from 
the objects of knowledge did not prove the existence of ideas but only that there 
are τίνα παρὰ τὰ Kad’ ἕκαστα and that τὰ κοινά (1 © common predicates, cf 
Metaphysics 1040 B 21-30 and Διαιρέσεις ᾿Αριστοτέλους, ὃ 64 [page 45 supra}) 
have this characteristic (frag. 187 == Alexander, Mefaph., p. 79, 15-19). Since 
it ss the objective subsistence of the ideas against which Aristotle was arguing 
(:b1d, p 79, 7-8), it 1s clear that he was purposely contrasting his sense of 
παρὰ τὰ καθ' ἕκαστα as “ abstraction” and the implication of χωριστὸν τι that 
it bore for the Platomists In Metaphysics 1040 2627 he makes this certain 
by denying not that untversals are παρὰ τὰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα but that they are παρὰ 
τὰ καθ' ἕκαστα χωρίς. 
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and one by one his fellows follow his example (cf. Waitz, 
Aristotelis Organon, II, p 431, H. Maier, Sylogestiz, Il, 1, 
p 414, n. 2). Even at this point, howevet, thete is evidence 
that the process is not simply mechanical; the innate δύναμις 
which 1s the prerequisite of the ἕξις is not a mere potentiality 
but an active faculty of discrimination (99 B 35), and when 
Aristotle praceeds to his second and “ clearer" account of the 
process (100 A 15) it appears that in the first step which is 
sensation there 1s already selective abstraction: * the object of 
one's perception 1s a particular but the content of that sensation 
1s a universal, These first untversals are the material for the 
further stages of abstraction which culminate in the highest 
universals, So it 1s sensation which imparts the matettal and 
induction by which the principles are reached, but the process is 
one of selection and presumes a faculty which can employ the 
material presented by sensation and which will be infallible. 
This 1s νοῦς by which the principles are intuited and which, con- 
sequently, is the ἀρχή of sctence as tts objects are the ἀρχή of 
scientific knowledge. In this way Aristotle believes that he has 
avoided the necessity of assuming the separate existence in the 
mind of the states of knowledge necessaty as the principles of 
discursive thought (100 A 10) The sense-data abstracted from 
the individual objects of perception are the material from which 
the intelligible forms are abstracted, the process continuing 
until the ultimate universals are reached; these can exist apart 


*" Sensation is itself capable of comparison, analysis, and synthesis (De Antma 
426 B 8-15, 432 A 16, cf De Motu Animal 700 B 19-22, Rodier, Trasté de l’Ame, 
TI, pp 381-2), 1t provides the forms of sensible obyects and it 1s from these that 
the intelligible forms arte abstracted (De Anima 432A 1-10) The material, 
therefore, which 1s provided by sensation 1s in a sense already καθόλον, but it js 
rather a confused whole or general characteristic than a definite umiversal (cf 
Physics 184 A 21-B 14 and Ross, Aristotle's Physres, pp 456 8), this is the 
distinction between πρῶτον ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ καθόλου (100 Α 16) and τὰ ἀμερῆ καὶ τὰ 
καθόλου (100 Β 2); cf. Ῥόγετος 184 A 23 (διαιροῦσι ταῦτα) and 184 Β 12 (διαιρεῖ 
els τὰ καϑ' ἕκαστα) The establishment of this πρῶτον καθόλου is, therefore, the 
work of sensatron alone; the activity of νοῦς 1s necessary for every further stage 
of the induction as Maier says, but he is probably mistaken in extending 1ts 
action to the first stage as well (Sy/logiszh, U, 1, p. 426 and n 2 [on Ρ. 4287), 
The act of intuition, however, may Sometimes be semultaneous with sensatton 
and so transform immediately the result of the perception into a true reciprocal 
universal (Ayal. Post, 88 A 12-17) 
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in the mind, in a sense, without having separate objective 
existence because the mind 1s such that it becomes these forms 
without their matter (cf, with Anal, Post. 100 A 13-14, De 
Aniuna 431 B 20-432 A 10) The possibility of this procedure 
is the crux of the theory and it 1s here that must be sought the 
difference between Arsstotle’s account and the mechanical ab- 
straction described and rejected by Plato (Phaedo 96 B, cf 
Philebus 38 B-C) The νοῦς, its character and functions, is 
Aristotle's answer to Plato’s objections to the inadequacy of the 
mechanistic psychology and therewith his refutation of Plato's 
insistence that only the theory of ideas and remuntscence can 
solve the problem of knowledge The question stil! remains, 
however, in how far the mere capacity for becoming the ἀρχαί 
resolves the riddle that all learning presupposes settled points of 
reference In assigning a discriminatory power to sensation 
itself Aristotle apparently belteved that he had undermined one 
of Plato’s reasons for insisting upon the autonomy of the intelli- 
gence and the impossibility of “ deriving” the ultsmate uni- 
versals from sense data (cf. De Anima 426 B 8-15, 425 B 20-22 
with Plato, Theaetetus 186 B ff); still, in attributing to sensa- 
tion a capacity to this extent like that assigned to νοῦς the 
pertinency of the fundamental question ts extended from the 
latter to the former The process of abstractton depends upon 
a directive force and a point of reference, it 15 difficult to see 
how these can be results of the process «tself ar even con- 
comitants of it. In solving the riddle of Meno and the possi- 
bility of particulars tgnorance Aristotle has used the theory of 
the “ recognition ᾿ of the untversal m the particular, so that the 
actualtizattion of particulaec knowledge ought to presuppose 
actual knowledge of the universal (see pages 69-71 supra and 
Metaphysics 981 A 21-24, where, presumably by instruction, 
knowledge of the universal has been gained without abstrac- 
tion), to say that knowledge of the particular 1s gained simul- 
taneously with induction of the universal (Anal, Prior. 67 A 
22-26) only introduces the difficulty in another form, for the 
infallible faculty which pe:forms this function has simultane- 
ously to range the particular under tts proper universal and to 
extiact the universal from the patticular, Meno’s question, 
therefore, cises again with regard to the actevity of the νοῦς 


“΄ 
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which has somehow to handle the material provided τὲ by sensa- 
tion according to standards that result from the manipulation °° 
If, to use Aristotle’s other metaphor, it 1s satd that the νοῦς 
becomes actually the objects that 1t was potentially, Aristotle’s 
own theory of actualization demands that this potential ex- 
istence be derived from a prior actuality and that the actualiza- 
tion be produced by the agency of actually existing untversals 
outside of the νοῦς (sce pages 468-470 wf) 

In short, the actualization of the universals in the νοῦς resolves 
into a projection into consciousness of knowledge latent in the 
soul, and this Jatency, this potentiality, requires an explanation 
other than the process of its actualization That Aristotle was 
not unaware of this and that he could find no solution for it 
appear from hits admission that the wis entets “from the out- 
side.” The foundation of his explanation 1s, consequently, 
ἄλογον: his only defense could be that he has confined it ἔξω 
τοῦ μυθεύματος, 


From the passages thus far considered there emerge certain 
definite general tendencies of Aristotle’s critical method as 
applied to the theories of the Academy, Essential distinctions 
among various Academic theories are likely to be disregarded, 
and a criticism pertinent to one form of a given doctrine may 
be applied to all of its variations and phases (see pages 46-48, 
60 supta), on the other hand, one form of a theary may be 
criticized in the light of some transformation which it subse- 
quently underwent or of some essentially difterent theory which 
Aristotle, nevertheless, feels is but “ another way of saying the, 
same thing,” or one form may be played off against another in 
such a way as to give the impression that an inconsistency has 
been discovered within a single theory (see pages 16-17, 19 
Supra); and, finally, a doctrine may be attacked in a form which 
is the result of Arsstotle’s own interpretation and reformulation 
(see pages 52-54 supra). The habit of neglecting to attach to 
the views which he criticizes the names of thetr proponents not 
Only increases the difficulty of segregating the details and of 

® The same ctrculartty charactectzes the practical method of “ discovering ” 
definitions where at 15 also the lack of a grven point of reference that underlies 
the difficulty (see page 62 supra). 
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determining the validity of the criticism but also gives the im- 
pression that Aristotle 1s not so much interested im the accurate 
presentation and specific criticism of the theories of particular 
philosophers as he ts tn finding what he considers to be the 
conscious Of even unconscious motives for the general philo- 
sophical attitudes which he thinks these views represent and 1n 
refuting the necessary consequences to which he is convinced 
that such general principles must lead For example, his con- 
tention that diaeresis does not demonstrate 1s so worded as to 
imply that all who had ever used the method regarded it in a 
single fashion (Avat. Piso, 46 A 34-37). Yet we have seen 
that there were different forms of diaeresis and different inter- 
pretations of the method within the Academy. Aristotle him- 
self takes cognizance of what must have been vartations, al- 
though he refers to them all as 1Ὲ they were but a single method 
Consequently, when he says that all those who had used the 
method pioceeded upon the assumption that essential nature 
can be demonstrated, we may not exclude the possibility that 
he 15 extending the belief of one group indiscrimmmately to all 
the Academy or even ascribing to all a theory which he felt to 
be smplicit tn the practice of some. It 15, at any rate, certain 
that the method must have meant something quite different to 
Speusippus who had abandoned the theory of ideas from what 
tt did to Plato who held that theory 

For the subsequent chapters the most significant feature of 
Aristotle’s criticism of the “logic” and “method” of the 
Academy 1s the way in which the theory of ideas or, more 
generally, the theory of the “ separate existence ”’ of the formal 
determinant, 1s attacked The general method of attack con- 
sists in equating the idea with “ formal cause” (cf. Metaphysics 
988 A 34-B 6) and then subjecting 1t to a logical analysis in 
accordance with the Aristotelian requirements of form and 
matter. ‘The idea 1s treated as if it were itself meant to play 
the part of immanent form; this enables Arstotle to analyze 
it into essential and existenttal moments and then to confront 
the one with the requirements of the other, to argue that the 
idea as at once transcendent and immanent 15 a self-contradic- 
tion ‘The season for treating the idea as immanent form 15 
simply that Aristotle can find nothing else 1n Academic theory 
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to cotrespond to this element in his own system; but once the 
telationships of such an element are attributed to the idea its 
original characteristics naturally become incompatible with 
the new réle it has to play. Moreover, such an interpretation 
results in confusing the relationship between ideas and phe- 
nomena with that among the ideas themselves, a confusion of 
which 1ndications have been seen already in Aristotle's treat- 
ment of “ intercommuntation” of ideas as identical in nature 
with the ‘‘ participation " of phenomena in the ideas (see note 
35 supra) The incompatibility of the theory of ideas and the 
method of division is developed by means of the same technique. 
The transcendent tdea 1s shown to be incapable of fulfilling the 
Sle of genus in a division because it would have to possess at 
once contrary properties A unitary genus is incompatible with 
definition (see pages 5-8 supra); since Arsstotle represents the 
idea as the subject of a definition, one transcendent form ts forced 
to appear as the material substrate which is formalized by some 
other idea, Thus diaeresis becomes the analysis of a complex 
concept into genus and differentiae. Thts analysis into generic 
matter and formalizing differentia is for Aristotle the only 
possible explanation of the unity of definition and essence; but 
it is at the same time a refutation of the theory of ideas, for 
the idea as a “ complex concept” analyzed into elements which 
are themselves subsistent ideas loses its unity, The theory of 
ideas would, therefore, make impossible diaeretical definition 
and the unity of essential nature Whatever the philosophical 
value of this criticism may be, tt is shown to misrepresent the 
Platonic conception of the ideas by the fact that once the 
analysis has been completed Aristotle himself confesses that 
he does not understand the place and purpose of the ideas which 
he has interpretedaas “ complex concepts” (see pages 38-48 
supra). That men do not exist by participation in the tdeas of 
animal and bipedality but by participation in the idea of man 
does not move him to suspect that his analysis may have mis- 
represented the motivation and details of the theory of ideas; 
his analysis has left no place for the idea of man, and he 
therefore concludes both that such an idea is.superfluous and 
meaningless and that the theory fails to explain the unity of 
essence resulting from the combination of animal and bipedality 
(Metaphysics 1045 A 14-22). 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE MATERIAL SUBSTRATE 


Aristotle develops his own theory of the physical principles 
by trying to find the necessary elements already implicit in the 
doctrines of earlier thinkers who were “constrained by the 
truth ” to assume principles the reason for which they did not 
understand (cf PAysécs 188 B 27-30) The violence which 1s 
required to extract from the Presocratic systems his notions of 
contrariety and material substrate (cf. C1#, Pres. Phil , pp 49- 
50, 53-56) is of consequence here only tn so far as it serves as 
a warning not to expect a merely historical report of Plato's 
doctrine which 1s mentioned in the same context The conden- 
sation-rarefaction mechanism, 1n which Aristotle recognizes a 
foreshadowing of his principle of contrariety, he 
designates as a type of excess and deficiency just 
as 15 that which Plato calls τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν 
The difference 15 that Plato makes these the matter and τὸ ἕν 
the form, while condensation and rarefaction are themselves 
differentiae or forms of a unitary substrate, The choice of the 
contraries by previous thinkers 1s later said to differ according 
to the “ untversality” of these principles τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν 
15 more universal and so logically more intelligible, while the 
dense and the rare, being particular, are better known to sense 
(Physics 189 A2-9). So Aristotle discovers the contraries in 
the doctrines of his predecessors, after his interpretation of the 
Presocratics has elicited the notion of a unitary substrate also, 
he can say (PAystcs 189 B 11-16) that the opinion ts old accord- 
ing to which the principles of existing things are the one and 
the pair, excess and deficiency, though the ancient thinkers 
made the patr the active principle and the unit passive while 
some of the later ones (1 e Platonists) say rather that the unit 
is acttve and the pate passive 
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After Aristotle has set forth his own doctrine of substuate, 
form, and privation, which 15 merely the correct explication of 
the triad found implicit mm previous physical 
systems and which alone will solve the dufft- 
culties that drove the Eleatics to deny change 
and plurality, he turns to the Platonists (the identification 1s 
assured by a comparison of 192 A6-8 with 187 A 16-18) who, 
he admits, did perceive—though insufficrently—the nature of 
the substrate, recognition of which would have resolved at once 
the difficulties of the Eleatics This section ts not aporematic 
as wete the previous references to Plato and the Presocratics; 
its purpose ts not to draw out of earlier theories the elements 
of truth which are then reorganized to form Aristotle’s own 
solution but to show that that solution now fully formulated 
is new and different from a docttine the supporters of which 
might argue that it has all the virtues which Aristotle claims 
for his own exclusively The motivation of the composition ts 
similar to that in Anal, Prior, 46 A 31-B 37 where, after having 
formulated his own theory of syllogistic demonstration, Aris- 
totle stresses its novelty and importance by showing that the 
task which it performs cannot be pertormed by the method 
of diaeresis, the one highly developed method of analysis then 
existing, The system of the Platontsts, Aisstotle admits, repre- 
sents an advance τῇ that the necessity for a substrate of physical 
process 15 recognized; but their conception of this substrate in- 
volves two mistakes: they admit that absolute genesis ts from 
non-being and in so far admit the argument of Parmenides, 
and again they think that this substrate, since st 1s numerically 
one, is essentially one By the second of these two errors 
Aristotle indicates that the Platonists overlook the difference 
hetween matter as persistent substrate and matter as privation, 
a distinction which enables him to regard the former as only 
accidentally non-being and as almost substance while the latter 
is essenttally non-being The first error he must have considered 
to be a result of the failure to make this distinction without 
which it was necessary to accept the exclusiveness of Par- 
menides’ alternatives, “either being or non-being” (cf, Par- 
menides, frag. 8, 16 and Simplicius, Phys., p. 243, 23-24, 
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Themistius, Phys, p. 32, 4-14), and so to come to the conclu- 
sion that the substrate, since tt cannot be being without abolish- 
ing plurality and becoming, must be non-being. Since the 
Platonists identify “the great and the small,” etther both to- 
gether or severally, with non-being, their triad differs from 
Aristotle's, according to his own notion, in being conceived as 
a single pair of contraries, To posit a dyad and call it “ great 
and small” does not circumvent the difficulty, the phase of 
privation has still been neglected, for there is one phase of 
matter which persists and, lke a mother, cooperates with the 
form in producing the result of generation but there 1s another 
phase of the contrariety which might, in view of its destructive 
character, appear not to exist at all This distinction enables 
matter to be considered as naturally desiring the form which is 
the good without the implication that one term of a pair of 
contraries strives for its own destruction, an absurdity which the 
Platonists cannot escape because their neglect of privation forces 
them to consider the unitary material substrate as the contrary 
of the form It 1s rather prtvation which is the contrary of the 
form, and the form 1s desired by the matter which 1s only pes 
accidens this privation—not by the form itself or its contrary 
Consequently the substrate, as that in which the privation re- 
sides, passes away, but, as potency, it 1s essentially eternal, 
since its becoming and passing away would require its own 
nature in the one case to precede its coming to be and in the 
other to outlast its destruction 

The substrate which Aristotle here calls ‘‘ the great and the 
small” and attributes to Plato by name (187 A 17) is ‘‘ matter,” 
the substrate of phenomenal existence, and 1s equated with his 
own ὕλη and with the material principles of the Presocratics 
That it is the same as the “ receptacle’’ of the Trmaens Acis- 
totle clearly indicates by his reference (192 A 13-14) to the 
figure of Trnaeus 50 D as evidence that the element of prtva- 
tion was neglected in the theory which he 1s criticizing; to this 
extent at least we possess the source of Aristotle’s report and 
the object of his criticism and are justified in testing his state- 
ment by it. It will not do to plead that this refetence to the 
Timaeus does not allow us to yudge the rest of the chapter by 
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that dralopue, for, unless Acistotle held that the substrate re- 
ferred to as δυάς was essentially the same as that desctibed in 
the Timaeus, his appeal to the latter would tn no way support 
his statement that he who designated the substrate as δυάς still 
neglected the phase of ptivation First, however, it is important 
to notice that in 187 A.16-20 and again in 189 A8 Aristotle 
interprets the Platonic “ matter,” “the great and the small,” 
as a past of contraties, whereas the whole criticism of 191 B 35- 
192 A 34 1s directed to show that this same substrate is for the 
Platonists a logical and numerical unity. The reason for the 
contradiction 1s apparent: in the earlier section he is trying to 
find a pair of contraries among the physical principles of all his 
predecessors and in the attempt poes so far as to attribute such 
a notion even to Parmenides (188 A 20, cf. Crit. Pres, Phil, 
p 48, n. 192); similarly when he tries to prove that a triad 
of principles was common 1n earlier theories the passive prin- 
ciple of the Platonssts 1s τὰ δύα (189 B 11-18), but in the last 
chapter he is arguing that his own notion of matter as a logical 
duality of substrate and privation has not been anticipated The 
interested motives for both contradictory interpretations being 
thus equally clear, there can be no excuse on the evidence of 
the first book of the Physzcs to prefer etther one to the other. 
Apart from this rnconsistency, Aristotle in these passages testt- 
fies more or less directly that Plato called the matertal principle 
“the great and the small,” that he identified it with non-being, 
and that for this principle the word “ dyad” was used’? The 


δ᾽ The connection of Physres 192 A 11-12 with the following sentence which 
purports τὸ prove from the Timaens that the designation dvds still takes no 
account of privation requires that τὰς (192 A 11) refer to Plato Robin (Jdees 
et Nombres, not@ 261, pp 635-660) has collected and discussed the texts in 
which the designations, “the great and the small,” ‘ dyad," “the unequal,” 
“unequal dyad,” “indefinite dyad,” “the infinite,” “ multiplicity," “the much 
and little,” “the other,” seem to be used by Aristotle of the matertal principle 
of Plato orf the Platonists, and his general conclustons are that Plato took for 
the material principle “ the great and small ’” which he considered to be a pasr 
ὃς dyad and frequently called by the name “ the unequal” and that he insisted 
upon the relative and indeterminate nature or “infinity” of this principle, 
further that he probably used for it the phrase “ indefinite dyad" which phrase 
both Speustppus and Xenacrates inherited from him These conclusions Ross 
(Aristotle's Metaphysics, MN, pp. 434-435) apparently accepts. Apart from the 
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great and the small is called by Aristotle a species of the gen- 
eral principle of “ excess and deficiency ” or “ more and less” 
under which he ranges the principles of contrartety that he 
attributes to all the earlier thinkers (187 A 16-17, 189 B 8-16), 
it 1s 1mplicitly identified in this passage (192 A 11-14) with 
the “ receptacle” of the Tanaeus and the identification is ex- 
, plicitly attributed to Plato himself later (Physics 209 B 35-210 

A 2, cf, 209 B 11-16, pages 120-121 znfia), while the sdentifica- 
tion of the complex “ great and small ” with τὸ ἄπειρον is said to 
have been a pecultar feature of Plato’s theory (Physics 203 A 15- 
16 and Metaphysus 987 B 25-27). Now the principle called τὸ 
ἄπειρον in the Philebus (24 A-26 Ὁ), which mzght be equated 
with the “ receptacle”’ of the Tumaeus (cf. Shorey, Unity, p 
64; R G Bury, The Phiebus of Plato, pp xlv-xlvu; Grube, 
Plato’s Thought, pp 45-47, 301-304), 1s exemplified by such 
pairs of terms as μᾶλλόν τε καὶ ἥττον, τὸ πλέον καὶ τὸ ἔλαττον, μεῖξον 
καὶ σμικρότερον, all of which are particular manifestations of it 
We have, then, in the combination of the Philebus and the 
Timaeus an indication of the basis of Artstotle’s remarks about 
“the great and small.’ Plato may posstbly have used this 
phrase of the permanent substrate of generation in his con- 
versations; the Phebus gives us first-hand evidence of the 
meaning he would attach to it It would not be surprising 
to find that as a single term for such a notion as “the 
great and small” he had used the word “dyad”, but it 
does not occur in this sense in the dialogues, and there 1s a 
strange circumstance about its introduction into this passage 
of the Physics. The contention that calling the substrate a 
“dyad” does not avoid the criticism that has just been ex- 
pressed—the proof that for the Platomists the substrate 1s a 
unit—and the substantiation of this contention by urging that 
the persistent substrate of the Tmaeus shows that “ he over- 
looked the other phase,” all thts has the atr of a rejoinder to 
someone who had argued that Plato in using the term “ dyad” 


present passage, Metaphysics 987 B 25-27 comes nearest to attributing to Plato 
himself the use of the term dvds, but even the passage before us need not mean 
that he used it as the fermsnus technicus for the ““ maternal principle" (see 
note 79 snfra}. 
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had anticipated Aristotle's objection The passage seems, then, 
to be part of a debate among Plato's pupils We have some 
evidence of such attempts on the past of Aenociates to answer 
by interpretation of Plato certain of Atistotle’s criticisms and of 
rejoinders to such attempts in the text of Anstotle (De Caelo 
279 B 32-280 A 10 and Xenocrates, frag, 54; Metaphysics 1091 
A 28-29 and [Alexander], Metaph., pp. 819, 37-820, 7), since 
Xenocrates used the term “dyad” or “indefinite dyad” 
(Plutarch, De An. Proc, 1012 D-E; Ross, Metaphysics, note on 
1088 B 28-30), he probably tried to find authotsty for tt 1n the 
terminology of Plato and to defend it against Aristotle's criti- 
cism by arguing that the word itself showed that Plato had 
recognized two separate phases in the substrate (cf. Robin, 
Idées et Nombres, pp. 653-4, Ross, Metaphysres, I, p. Ix1) 
Aristotle's admission of the term here is clearly a concession 
(καὶ yap εἰ. οὐθὲν qrrov . ._), and the passage gives evidence 
that his arguments against Plato are, at least in part, arguments 
against the particular interpretations of Platonic doctrine 
espoused by his contemporaries in the Academy (see also note 
79 infra). 

Having established the unity of the Platonic substrate, Aris- 
totle now argues that this mvolves the impossible consequence 
of a contrary sttiving for its own destruction ‘That is, the 
Platonic substrate and form are now contiaries (although pre- 
viously the contrattety was found within the substrate itself) 
and, as contraries, are mutually destructive The same inter- 
pretation 1s used in the criticism of Metaphysics 1075 A 28-34 
where Aristotle contends that all previous philosopheis “ make 
everything from contraries”” and obyects that, apart from the 
fact that some things are not generated at all, even those in 
which contraties are present cannot be explained simply as the 
products of contraries, for contrares do not directly affect each 
other This difficulty for him 15 solved by the notion of substrate 
as a third term; others use the notion of substrate, to be sure, 
but they employ one of the contrartes as matter, as do those who 
make ‘the unequal” matter for “ the equal” or “ the many” 
matter for “ the one”, ® the single matter of any pair of con- 


* Aristotle has a polemical discussion of the contrariety ἴσον---τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ 
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traries, however, 1s contrary to nothing (cf. Bonitz, Metaphysica, 
p 521) Similarly mn Metaphysus 1087 A 29-B 6 Anstotle 
shows that the Platonists are no exception to his statement that 
all thinkers make the principles contraries (he 1s here arguing 
that no contrary can be a principle in the strict sense) by con- 
tending that, even though they recognized the necessity for a 
material substrate, they assigned this function to one of a pair 
of contraries, The shifts of interpretation to which Aristotle 
resorts in his attempt to reduce the “ principles” of all the 
Presocratics to sets of contrartes (cf. Crit. Pres. Phil, pp 47- 


μικρόν in Metaphyttes 1055 B 30-1056 B 2 where he argues that Foor is also 
the contrary of ἄνισον and considers the possibility (which may have been the 
contention of his opponents) that ἄνισον and τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν have the 
same significance, which, he says, supports those who call τὸ ἄνισον a dyad (see 
note 79 infra) By those who use the contrariety, ἔσον---ἄνισον, therefore, he 
probably means to indicate Plato and certain of his followers, In a fragment of 
Hermodorus (Simplicius, Phys, p 248, 2-18) ἄνισον as an example of τὸ μᾶλλον 
καὶ τὸ ἧττον ss Opposed to τὰ ἔσον, and this 15 supported by the Phrlebus (25 A) 
where “the things that are compatible with τὸ Toor καὶ ἰσότητα ’ are put into 
the class of the πέρας and are opposed to those that admit of μᾶλλόν re καὶ 
hrrov, etc which fall into the class of the ἄπειρον, 

The contrariety ¢—woAkdd Anstotle criticizes in Metaphysics 1056 B 3- 
1057 A 17 just after his discussion of the contrarrety of the "equal ” and the 
“ great and small”, the two were announced together at 1055 B 31-32 as τῇ they 
were somehow related principles The pair ἔν- --πολλά is apparently the same 
as the more frequently mentioned ἔν. πλῆθος, for πλῆθος 1s referred to as a 
princple alternative to ἄνισον and μέγα καὶ μικρόν in Metaphysics 1091 B 30 32, 
1092 A 29, 1092 A 35B2 The identification of τὰ πολλά and πλῆθος τῇ this 
sense 1s further supported by the fact that in the passage before us Aristotle 
concludes by showing (1057 A 12-17) that πλῆθος 4s strictly contrary neither to 
ὀλίγον nor to ἕν A comparison of 1091 B 32-35 with 1072 B 40-34 has con- 
vinced most students that the pair ἔν--- πλῆθος was used particularly by Speusippus 
(cf Robin, Idees et Nombres, pp 654-6, Ross, Metaphystes, HU, p 455) [Alex- 
ander}, Metaph, p 823, 12 specefically names him as the person referred to in 
109% B 32-35, and, although elsewhere he attributes the principle πλῆθος to 
the Pythagoreans (pp 796, 32-33, 780, 15-17) and even to Pythagoras (p 
797, 9), this may have been due to the authority of Speustppus himself who 
tried to emphasize the Pythagorean origin of his doctrines (cf Speustppus, 
frag. 4) It as likely that Aristotle himself was influenced in his interpretation 
of the Pythagoreans by this tendency of Speusippus (cf Crit Pres Phil, pp 241, 
n 111, 390 392) The occurrence of the pair ἔν---πλήῆθος in the Pythagorean table 
given in Metaphysics 986 A 22-26 may pomt to this influence, or, conversely, 
Speusippus may have emphasized this terminology because he did find it in his 
Pythagorean sources 
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60) would seem to justify a preliminaty scepticism concerning 
the contraties that he discovers in the Platonic theory, It 1s 
noteworthy, in the first place, that both in the critical passages 
(e g. Physics 192 A 21-22, Metaphysics 1075 A30-31, 1087 A 
36-37) and in the constructive arguments (Physics 190 B 43- 
191 A 3, Metaphysrcs 1069 B3-7) the necessity for a substrate 
as a thied, term, different from privation and so not contrary to 
form, 1s derived from the rule that contraiies, while they are 
the terms of change, cannot themselves change and so cannot 
affect each other directly, for it 15 logically impossible that one 
contrary should abide the presence of the other, There must, 
therefore, be a tertzum quid in which the change from contrary 
to contrary takes place because tt 1s capable of becoming either 
term, which, furthermore, 1s possible only if it 19 1m its own 
nature contrary to neither. This is the basis of Aristotle's 
theory of the substrate which is essentially being and acc. 
dentally non-being as that in which inhetes privation that ts 
contrary to form. This, however, 1s merely an abstract way of 
putting the general theory, 1n which form tts o1igin in the logical 
theory of the subject-predicate relationship is obvious (cf Crit, 
Pres. Phil , pp. 75-76, 88-91) In specific application to physical 
problems, the particular privation ttself becomes a form with 
positive significance for the shaping of the substiate (Physzes 
193 B 19-20 [cf Simplicius, Phys., ἡ. 280, 18-22], De Genera- 
tione 318 B 14-18, 329 B 24-32, De Part. Aninial. 649 A 17-20) ; 
the absence of one substantial form implies of itself the oppo- 
site determination of the substrate (Physics 191 A 6-7; Meta- 
physics 1032 B 2-5, 1019 B 6-10 [Ross’ text; cf. Alexander, 
Metaph., pp. 391, 34-392, 181) The contrariety of form and 
privation becomes thus a contrarsety of form and form, with the 
substrate qualified by one or the other of these terms but 
identified with neither; and this is the explanation of change 
the ignorance of which Artstotle charges to the Platonists, who 
as a result, he says, must make the contrary strive for its own 
destruction. Yet the axiom that contraries are incompatible 
and will not abide each other, the ultimate basis for Aristotle's 
assumption of a substrate that 1s not contrary to form, is ex- 
plicitly stated in the Phaedo (102 B-103 C), where the distinc- 
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tion between the subject that “ partakes of the ideas ’’ and the 
ideas themselves ts made to show that the former can change 
from one contrary qualification to the other by the inherence of 
one contrary and the withdrawal of the other but the idea itself 
cannot become other than itself and so must recede before the 
advance of its contrary. With emphatic repetition Plato points 
out that, while a contrary itself can never become tts contrary 
so that in this sense no genests of contraries from each other 
15 possible, contraries do arise from contrartes tn the sense that 
the subject which partakes of one form may pattake of its 
contrary in turn (103 A-C), and he even goes on to distinguish 
between accidental and inseparable or essential predicates and 
to show that a subject, to the existence of which a given form 
is essential, cannot abide the presence of the contrary of that 
form but must cease to exist if that contrary form enteis it 
(103 C-105 B). Here, then, is stated the cule of contraries on 
the basis of which Aristotle attacks the Platonic conception of 
“ matter,” and here 1s apparently the orrgin of Aristotle's doc- 
trine of substrate, form, and privation Certainly the author 
of the Phaedo shows as clearly as could be that he did not 
consider the “ substrate’ to be one term of a contrariety; and 
in establishing the formlessness of the “receptacle” in the 
Timaeus (50 D-51 A) Plato reveals that he 1s still true to this 
doctrine, if the receptacle had form of any kind itself, he 
argues, some of the forms that it would have to receive would 
be contrary to 1ts own and it would be unable to accept them 
without distortion; 1t can assume the likeness of all the forms 
only of it ts itself Itke none and so contrary to none, it never 
loses 1ts own character, for τὲ admits all the forms and never 
itself becomes any one of those that τὲ receives (50B). Arts- 
totle’s statement, moreover, that for the Platomists matter was 
one of a pair of contraries 1s not given in the Physics passage 
as a principle enunciated by them, it ts clearly marked as one 
of the “ necessary consequences” deduced by Aristotle himself 
from another feature of their doctrine (n.b PAysics 192 A 19: 
τοῖς δὲ oupfaive.... , ch. Index Arist. 713 B 38-43), from their 
failure, namely, to distinguish between matter and privation 
and their identification of the substrate, as a logical unity, with 
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non-being. The form (cf. 192A 13 and 21) 1s being; since 
matter 15 a unitary notion for them and 15 non-being, form and 
matter are the contraries from which they derive eveiything, 
This identification of Platonic matter with non-being is the 
fundamental premise of Azistotle’s cuticism here and is the 
more troublesome because in the Tiwaeus, on an appeal to 
which he rests part of his argument in this chapter, Plato repre- 
sents the receptacle as an eternal, unchanging existence which 
gives to phenomena by their coming to be in it whatever claim 
to being they may have (Tvmaeus 50 B, 52 A-B, 52 C, cf. Shorey, 
Unity, p 38 and ἢ 261; A.],P., X [1889], p. 68). To be 
sure, the “receptacle,” the phenomena, and the ideas form 
three kinds which exist m three different ways (52D), and 
Aristotle might have argued that the “ receptacle,” since it is 
different from the ideas, 1s therefore non-being in the sense of 
the Sophist, i.e “ otherness,” or non-being relative to the 
ideas But his whole criticism depends upon the contention that 
it was absolute non-being with which the Platonists identified 
matter, a conception with which Plato emphatically refuses to 
have any concern whatsoever (Sophist 258 E, cl. 238 C), Never- 
theless, that in attributing to the Platonists being and non-being 
as ultimate ἀρχαί Aristotle had in mind Plato’s Sophist is defi- 
nitely proved by Metaphysics 1088 B 35-1089 AG wheie it is 
said that what chiefly misled the Platonists m theit search for 
principles was the obsolete form in which they put the problem. 
They thought that all existing things would be one—i, 6, abso- 
lute bemg—aunless the objection of Parmenides were met by 
proving that τὸ μὴ ὅν exists, for thus only could a multiplicity 
of objects exist-—from a combination of τὸ dv and ἄλλο m ~The 
quotation here of the first line of fragment 7 of Parmenides 
shows certainly that Aristotle 1s referting to Plato’s Sopbust (cf. 
237 A), where the Stranger says that it is necessary to show 
against Parmenides that non-being exists “in a way” (241 Ὁ), 
and, since Aristotle identifies this non-being with the “ unequal ” 
and the “indefinite dyad” of the Platonists (cf 1089 A 1: ἐπὶ 
ταύτας τὰς αἰτίας and 1088 B 28-35), it 1s clear that the non-being 
with which he identifies the material principle of the Platonists 
in the Physics he connects with the non-being established by 
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Plato against Parmenides in the Sophzst. But this, as has been 
seen, Aristotle insists 1s absolute non-being, despite the fact 
that Plato with all emphasis explains that it 1s "οὶ the opposite 
of being but simply “ otherness” (So phist 257 B-259 B) of 
which he has proved the existence and that tn this sense not 
only does non-being exist but being does not exist (257 A and 
cf, 241 D). 

Austotle himself, when he tries to show that the Atomuists 
need not have posited the existence of non-being and of atomic 
magnitudes in order to meet the Eleatic thesis, asserts against 
the Eleatics Plato’s argument that τὰ μὴ dv can exist as μὴ dv τι 
(Physics 187 A 3-6, cf. Crit. Pres. Phil, p 75, n. 303), how, 
then, in spite of this apparent recognition of Plato's meaning 
in the Sophzst, could he have imputed to him the doctrine of 
the existence of non-being as such? This very passage gives a 
clue to the way in which he reached this interpretation, for to 
the argument against the Eleatics he adds (PAyszcs 187 A 6-10) 
that it 1s absurd to say that all things will be one unless there 
15 something besides αὐτὸ τὸ ὄν, for “ being itself” can mean 
only “what a particular existent is" and so there 1s nothing 
to prevent a plurality of existing things This, however, 1s just 
what he considers the Platontsts vot to have meant by αὐτὸ τὸ ὄν 
In Metaphysics 1001 A 29-B 1 (cf 1001 A 9-12) he argues 
that the Platonists in positing “" absolute being” and “ absolute 
unity” fall back into the difficulties of Parmenides, for what 
is different from betng does not exist, so that all things must be 
one and this must be being. In thus equating the Platonic idea 
of being and Parmenides’ Being Aristotle has to make use of 
the ambiguity of τὸ ὄν (cf Ross, Metaphysics, I, p 245) and 
employ the principle τὸ ἕτερον τοῦ ὄντος οὐκ ἔστιν, the fallacy of 
which Plato had already demonstrated (Sophzst 259 A);% but 


"In Metaphysres 1030 A 25-26 Aristotle refers to certain people who say 
λογικῶ that τὸ μὴ by is—not that it zs absolutely, Aristotle adds, but that it 15 
non-existent (cf Maier, Syllogistse, U, 2, p 311, α 1) If this is a reference 
to the Sophist, as Ross thinks (Metaphysics, WI, p 171), the specific passage 
which Aristotle has in mind is probably Sophst 258 οὕτῳ δὲ καὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν 
κατὰ ταὐτὸν ἦν τε καὶ ἔστι μὴ ὅν This does ποῖ, however, mean, as he interprets 
it, that absolute non being “ss non existent’ (cf 258 E 7259 A 1, 238 € 
8-10) , τὸ μὴ ὄν 1s the “idea of difference,” exemplified by the comparison with 
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the real significance of this passage for the comprehension of 
Aristotle’s interpretation of Platonism 1s that, when taken to- 
gether with his statement that the Platonists thought it necessary, 
in view of Parmenides’ arguments, to posit non-being in order 
to account for the multiplicity of existing things (1088 B 35- 
1089 A 6), it shows the origin of the notion that Platonic mat- 
ter must have been absolute non-being, Since Plato asserted 
the existence of the idea of being as an absolute and this idea— 
like all ideas—was a unity, and since he at the same time 
assumed some kiad of substrate of plural mater:al existence, 
this substrate as other than absolute being itself must have 
been absolute non-being. 

So Aristotle's representation of the nature of Platonic matter 
in Physics Ais a deduction from his conception of the nature 
of the Platonic form, That the Platonic ἕν of which he speaks 
in this book is the analogue of his own formal principle he 
leaves no room for doubt (Physics 187 Α 18, 189 B15, 192A 
13, 21), but each one of all the Platonic ideas may be the 
formal cause of generation (cf. Metaphysics 991 B 3-4 = 1080 
A 2-3) just as any one form may play this rdfe in Aristotle’s 
system, Each idea being unique and a single unit (Metaphysics 
987 B18, 1086 B 27), Aristotle allows himself to call any one 
αὐτὸ & ἐστιν; and, since he 15 here considering the problem of 
becoming in general, he speaks of the Platonic unit (1 e the 
idea) as he speaks of #Ae form. Whether the formal principle 
is one or many, he says, 1s a question for first philosophy and 
will be postponed to that study (Phyzes 192 A 34-B 1) In 
these circumstances to treat the Platonic ideas generally as the 
form 15 legitimate; Plato in his résumé of the three classes, 
ideas, space, phenomena, speaks in similar fashion of τὸ κατὰ 
ταὐτὰ εἶδος ἔχον (Timaeus 52 A). Nevertheless, this way of 
speaking is deceptive, especially since it is from the nature of 
the ideas that Aristotle deduces the character of Platonic 
“matter” To refer to the formal principle as τὸ & gives the 
impression that this principle is a single idea and that that idea 
is the One; and that this misled Aristotle himself appears from 


τὸ μὴ μέγα and τὸ wh καλόν, and the meaning 1s that it 15 what is other than 
“being” (cf 257 B 9C 3}, 
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the analysis above. He insists upon the essential untty of the 
Platonic matter in order to find in the Platonic system form 
and matter used as contraries; but, if he had not been able to 
assume that the formal principle was a untt, his reduction of 
matter to a single ptinciple would not have forwarded his 
purpose. Yet in Plato’s own account we have found the con- 
trariety existing τὰ the relationship of form to form and the 
explicit statement that the ‘ substrate’ is not contrary to any 
of the forms, Similacly Aristotle’s interpretation of Platonic 
matter as absolute non-betng depends upon the assumption 
that the formal principle as absolute being 1s a unit, so that any 
substrate of plurality must be absolute non-being.” The μὴ ov 


“5 Aristotle’s characterization of matter as evil in the Platonic system 1s due to 
a similar identification of the form with ibe good In our passage of the 
Physics this characterization is mot expressly given, but in proving that Plata 
neglected the distinction between the permanent phase of matter and the phase of 
privation Anstotle says that the former 1s the cause which cooperates with the 
form to produce what comes to be but that the other pact of the contrarety 
(1 e privation) might seem to one who fixes his attention upon its maleficence 
not to exist at all (192 A 13-16) He then says that his distinction enables 
hum to have matter desire “‘ the divine and the good” (1 © the form) whereas 
for the Platonists the result of their neglect of the distinctron 3s that a contrary 
seeks its own destruction (192 A 16-20) In other words he :mplies that, since 
the form is the good and the matter 15 the contrary of the form for the Platonusts, 
their material principle must be evil and they have to assume that evil as such 
desires its opposite He states the case explicitly in Metaphysics 1091 Β 31 1092 
A 5, where he says that whatever " the contrary element” be called—multiplicity, 
unequal, or great and small—ut will be absolute evil It was for this reason, he 
mterjects, that one (1 e Speusippus) rceframed from making “the one” the 
good, on the ground that since generation 15 from contrartes the multiple would 
have to be “the evil" But the others say that the unequal 1s the nature of evil 
He then argues that all things save the one itself would have to partake of evil, 
that the evil would have to be the χώρα of the good (a reference to the 
‘ receptacle" of the Trmaeus), that the evil would partake of and desire that 
which ss destructive of it, and that, uf—as his own theory holds—matter 15 the 
potency of each thing, evil would be the good itself potentially These absurds- 
ties, which Spcusippus tried to avoid by not possting the good as a princple, 
result, Aristatle claums, from making the one a principle and a principle as an 
element (1091 B 1-3), which the Platonists did by identifying ‘the one” and 
the good (1091 B 13-14) In the same fashion in Metaphysics 1075 A 34-36, 
after having shown that the Platonists are no exception to the rule that all 
philosophers make all things of contrartes inasmuch as they make matter one of 
a pair of contraries, Aristotle objects that on their theory all things save “ the 
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of the Sophist is not merely interpreted as being exactly what 
Plato there insists that no one must understand him to mean 
by τὸ but it 1s also identified with the “ receptacle" of the 
Timaeus, although Plato definitely states that it 1s one of the 
ideas and that like the tdea of being it pervades all the tdeas, 
these two partaking of each other (Sophzst 258 C, 259 A-B). 
Artstotle’s reduction of the ideas to the unity of being has 
caused him to transfer this “ otherness” to the physical world 
and to suppose that, as other than being itself, 1t must be 
absolute non-being. 


one" must partake of evil, since one of the two elements 15 absolute evil In 
Metaphysics 988 A 14-15, after having asserted that his account indicates clearly 
that Plato’s formal principle was “the one” and his matertal substrate a dyad, 
"the great and the small,” he says that he asstgned to the former “ the cause of 
good "’ and to the latter " the cause of νὰ " (cf, also Aletaphysres 1084 A 34.35 
the Pfatonists [see note 305 sxfra} assign movement, rest, goud, and evil to the 
principles) 

In the light of these passages it 1s evident that in the PAjsres Amstotle intends 
to indicate that the consequence of Plato's faslure to distinguish privation as 
essentially different from matter must be an identification of matter and evil, 
and in this, as in all the passages which contain more than a passing statement, 
he deduces this necessity from the reduction of the Platonic formal principle to 
a unit (which then becomes the absolute good ay well as absolute being) and 
from his contention (itself a “necessary deduction”) that Platonic matter 15 
the contrary of Platonic form. It 1s further noteworthy that in the three most 
discursive of these passages he attempts to give ¢he same iMterpretation of the 
" principles “ of Empedocles and Anaxagoras which he has also seduced to sets 
of contraries (Meraphysics 1091 B 11-12, 1075 B 1-9, 988 A 15-16; cf, Cre, 
Pres Phil, pp. 172, a, 122 aud 223, n 26) The identification of evil with 
Platonic matter 1s ἃ construction of Aristotle's parallel to that of matter with 
Non-being, derived from the assumed contrariety of matte: and form, it ts intro- 
duced as an argument against the possibility of a contrariety among the ἀρχαί 
That there 1s no evil among the ἀρχαὶ Aristotle tries to prove by arguing 
(Metaphystes 1051 A 15-21) that in the case of evil the actuality is worse than 
the potentiality (since potentrality, bemg of contrartes, 15 of good as well as of 
évil) and, therefore, evil does not exist apart from particular evils, since evil 45 
posterior to the potentiality, therefore, also, there 1s nothing evil among etetnal 
and orginal principles Bonitz (Metaphysrca, p 407) has pommted out that this 
argument rests Upoa an equivocation’ having shawn that actual evil ts posterior 
to the potential in worth, Aristotle argues as if he had ptoved it to be posterior 
in reality, wheteas in reality the actual must be prior to the potential (cf 1050 
A 41051 A 3) The two parts of this polemic fit the contentions that the 
Platonists made evi] as matter one of the principles and that Plato spoke of this 
matter as an entity apart from and prior to the particular bodies or " elements " 
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To the interpretation of the material principle as absolute 
non-being Aristotle adds a still more startling declaration. 
Since non-being has many senses just as being has, 
he wants to know what &zvd of being and non- 
being are the principles from which the Platonists 
generate the plurality of existing things Plato (cf Robin, 
Idées et Nombres, ἃ, 450° [p 5047), he says, meant by non- 
being “the false’ from which in conjunction with being 


Metaphysics 
1089 A 20-3] 


(De Generatione 329 A 8-26), at the same time Artstotle reveals his own 
difficulty in severing evil from his materia! principle, for evil must be the actuali- 
zation of one of the contrartes, both of which this material is potentially By 
stressing the distinction of the substrate as potentiality from privation as non- 
being he can insist that for him matter ts neither good nor evil; but according 
to his own doctrine the matter which is potentially evil must be posterior to an 
evil actuality If Arsstotle saw this difficulty himself, it 15 intelligible that he 
should have tried to minimize it by smputing to Plato a closer connection of evil 
and matter than that which he saw might legitimately be read into his own 
system, since he insists that the conception of privation avoids the difficulty, he 
could hardly help believing that the neglect of that concept involves it in 1ts 
extreme form 

The essentially different interpretation of Platonic matter as αἰτία τοῦ κακῶς 
{Metaphysics 988 A 14} was that which Eudemus adopted (cf Plutarch, De 
An Prot, 1015 D}, while the identification of matter and evil is not mentioned 
by Theophrastus even tn the passage in which he ascribes to Plato two principles, 
one of which was ὕλη and the other of which was identified with “the good" 
(Theophrastus, Phys, Op 9 == frag XLVUL [Wimmer} = Simplicius, Phys, p 
26, 7-13), elsewhere (Meiaphysics 11 A 26B 12) Theophrastus, ascribing to 
Plato and “ the Pythogoreans " an opposition of “ the one” and "the sndefinite 
dyad,” τὰ the latter of which is comprised the disordered and formless, indicates 
that on this theory evil 1s an inevitable consequence of the contrariety of which the 
world consists If the dyad here be matter, it 1s not matter which 15 evil, evil is 
rather the concomitant of the mability of God completely to formalize the 
formlessness of matter This is pretty much Agistotle's own theory of evil and 
defect (cf PAystes 199 A 30-B 4, De Gen Animal. 767 A 36-B 15, 770 B 
9-17, Eth Nice 1177 B 26-31) The elements of this interpretation of The- 
ophrastus are, on the one hand, certain of the deductions of Aristotle that we 
have already discussed and, on the other, some reminiscences of Plato's dialogues 
(cf Theaetetus 176 A, Timaens 42 A-B, Phaedo 60 BC [ethical and psycho- 
logical contrast], Trmaens 46 C [limited perfectton of God's creation], Polriscus 
273 BC, Timaens 53 AB felement of disorder 1n the world]), but, in con- 
junction with the other passages above, st shows that Anstotle’s own assoctates 
could acquiesce in many of his interpretations of the Platonic principles without 
accepting the tdentification of matter and evil (see, however, pages 265-271 and 
notes 175 and 176 mfra). 
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plurality was genetated Thete follows upon thts statement a 
sentence which has caused interpreters exceptional difficulty: 
διὸ καὶ ἐλέγετο ὅτι δεῖ ψεῦδός τι ὑποθέσθαι, ὥσπερ καὶ οἱ γεωμέτραι τὸ 
ποδιαίαν εἶγαι τὴν μὴ ποδιαίαν, Thereafter comes the refutation: 
it 1s smpossible for this to be so, for neither do geometeis 
assume anything false, since the enunciation 15 outside of the 
proof (cf «μα, Pitor, 49 B 33-37), nor do generation and 
destruction involve non-being τη this sense but only τῇ the sense 
of what is potentially In saying that Plato meant “ the false” 
by non-being Aristotle is without doubt referring to a definite 
passage tn the SopArst where the Stranger says (237 A): 
τετόλμηκεν ὃ Adyos οὗτος ὑποθέσθαι τὸ μὴ dv εἶναι" ψεῦδος yap οὐκ ἂν 
ἄλλως ἐγίγνετο dv (cf, also 240 C-E and Metaphysics 1026 B 14-15 
with Sopbist 254A) ‘That the next sentence, however, means 
that Plato himself enunctated the analogy between the assump- 
tion of τὸ ψεῦδος and the method of geometers is by no means 
obvious, No such statement can be traced to Plato, who, on 
the contrary, speaks of the relation between the figures used 
by the geometer and hts demonstration to exactly the same 
effect as does Autstotle himself (cf. Repub/ic 510 D-E with 
Anal, Post. 77 A 1-3), the supposition that the analogy is 
cited from an ‘“ oral exposition” of Plato’s (Zeller, Phil. Griech,, 
Π,1,} 458 {n 10n p, 457], Robin, foe, ev.) 1s unlikely, inas- 
much as it would require us to believe that, although he had 
set down τη the Republic the correct explanation of the réle of 
geometrical figures in demonstration, he could so far forget or 
disregard this refutation of a common sophism as to appro- 
priate the mistaken premise and make it a corner-stone of 
his own philosophy (The imperfect ἐλέγετο not only need 
not point to an oral exposition, as Zeller himself admits 
[ Phil, Giiech,, I, 1, pp. 453-4], but after βούλεται, λέγειν 
would be unlikely to do so, for we should expect ἔλεγε 
instead of the bare passtve ) On the other hand, that Aristotle 
is here introducing the argument of ‘‘ some other Platonist”’ 
(Apelt, Bertrage zur Gesch, d. griech, Philos., p. 252; Ross, 
Metaphysics, U, p. 476) 1s a conjecture in support of whitch 
no evidence, external or internal, can be produced, The charge 
of taking non-being in the sense of ‘ the false” 1s directed 
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against Plato himself, and Arstotle’s refutation treats this and 
the “necessary assumption of something false” as a single 
doctrine. The contention that geometry derives tts demonstra- 
tions from false premises, however, 15 introduced in Anal. 
Post. 76 B 39-77 A 3 as that of certain people in the past 
(Sowep τινὲς ἔφασαν) who attacked geometrical procedure on this 
score, in Metaphysics 998 A 2-4 the argument that geometry 
uses false assumptions of this kind ts explicitly attributed to 
Protagoras in his refutation of the geometers, and there Aris- 
totle uses this argument agarnst the Platonic distinction between 
the objects of geometry and those of astronomy, There his 
contention is not that the Platonists accept the validity of 
Protagoras’ argument but that, in rejecting it and avoiding its 
consequences by positing separately existing objects of mathe- 
matics, they bind themselves 1n consistency also to posit a sepa- 
rately existing object of astronomy other than the phenomenal 
heaven (cf. 997 B 15-18), in failing to do which they unwittingly 
lay themselves open to Protagoras’ objections In Metaphysics 
1078 A 17-21 he again refers to these objections when he claims 
that hts own method of treating the objects of abstract science 
as separable in thought renders them invalid, Inasmuch, then, 
as Aristotle elsewhere aftacks a Platonic theory by arguing that 
it leaves the way open for Protagoras’ objection which, he 
implies, the Platonists themselves rejected, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that he is here using the same method and to inter- 
pret this sentence as meaning that, since Plato understands by 
non-being “the false” and dertves the existing world from 
“the false” and being, “ consequently by his statement that 
tt 15 mecessaty to assume τὸ μὴ ὄν he meant that it is necessary 
to assume something false just as geometers assume that the 
line which is not a foot long is a foot long.” ἴξ must not be 
forgotten that λέγειν has the connotation “to mean” (cf. 
Metaphysics 1025 A 6-11: διὸ ὃ ἐν τῷ Ἵππίᾳ λόγος wapaxpoverat , . , 
τὸ xwAaiver τὸ μιμεῖσθαι λέγων [1 e, “ by ‘to limp ‘ meaning ‘to 
imitate a limp’” |, Hzppras Minor 374); if δώ here tntro- 
duces a conclusion made by Aristotle himself, the passage 
assumes a logical sequence otherwise Jacking and the import 
of the analogy with geometry becomes clear Aristotle has 
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already asserted that Plato assumed non-being as the “ matter ” 
of generation (1089 A 5-6). He then objects, first, that it 1s 
unnecessary to assume non-being to account for multiplicity 
(1089 A 7-15) and, second, that non-being has many senses so 
that the sense in which it 1s assumed must be determined 
(1089 A 15-19). Plato meant by it “the false” (1089 A 20. 
21), and now he draws the conclusion: consequently his mean- 
ing was (“it was really said’) that one must assume “ some- 
thing false” just as geometers do (cf. Physics 209 B 11-12, 214 
A 13 where διὸ καὶ Πλάτων .. dow... ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ and διό 
φασί τινες introduce Aristotle’s own conclusions as to the im- 
plication of Platonic doctrines, not quotations of Plato's explicit 
statements [see also notes 184 and 291 ivfra]). In this way 
he tries to confute the Platonists by identifying their assumption 
of τὸ μὴ ὄν with an argument against geometry which they them- 
selves reject Hus refutation 1s this identification itself, for he 
does not prove that “the false” cannot be an element in 
generation and destruction; he simply states that the non-being 
involved in them is non-being g#a potency and fests his 
refutation of what he takes to be the Platonic doctrine upon 
the equivalence which he has established between it and the 
Protagorean representation of geometrical procedure. 

The statement, ὅτι δεῖ ψεῦδός τι ὑποθέσθαι, is merely the Platonic 
ὑποθέσθαι τὸ μὴ ὃν εἶναι recast according to Aristotle’s interpreta- 
tion of this non-being as ψεῦδος, although it 1s not impossible 
that Aristotle had tn mind at this time such passages as Sophist 
260 D-261 B, in which st is said that against the contention 
of the Sophist the existence of τὸ ψεῦδος must be established. 
Plato does not, however, here or elsewhere identify non-being 
and ψεῦδος, In the passage of the Sophrst to which Atistotle 
refers and which is the introduction to the discussion of false- 
hood and reality st is said that the possibility of falsity depends 
upon the assumption of the existence of τὸ μὴ ὄν; but the next 
step in the dialogue rejects the notion that this required μὴ ὅν 
1s absolute non-being (237 B-239 B), and, when this non- 
being has been shown to mean “ otherness,” the warning against 
taking tt as the contraty of being 1s repeated (258 E). Nor is 
τὸ μὴ dv even in this sense identified with “the false ’’; it is 
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simply one tdea in which all the others communicate, and it ts 
this “ otherness” in communion with the ideas that makes 
possible in thought, statement, and appearance the interchange 
of “same” and “other” which is the essence of τὸ ψεῦδος 
(263 D-264 B) “The false” is the mistaken combinatton 
or separation of really existing factors and comes to be only 
in the ψυχή, it 1s itself no element in the constitution of the 
world 
But here again Aristotle, concerving the Platonic form to be 
the unique real and Platonic matter to be its contrary, infers 
that this matter as “ other ’’ than the form 1s not only absolute 
non-being but also—since the real is identified with the tre 
(the idiomatic force of τὸ ἄν 1s what causes Aristotle himself 
to recognize ψεῦδος as one sense of τὸ μὴ év)—the absolutely 
false Evidence for thts tdentification by Plato Aristotle does 
not pretend to have; but his inference that this mast have been 
Plato's meaning is facilttated by hts own classification of the 
senses of τὸ μὴ dv—1) the negation of being in each of the cate- 
gories, 2) the false, 3) potentiality (cf Metaphysics 1017 A 22- 
B9)—and by his explanation of it in the second sense as the 
separation of what 1s combined or the combination of what is 
separated (Metaphysics 1051 A 34-B 6) ‘This explanation of 
‘the false’ 1s close enough to that which Plato gives in the 
Sophist (263 10) to enable Aristotle to conclude that he was 
trying to define τὸ μὴ ὄν in the second of the three senses assigned 
to τὸ by himself * This identification of Platonic matter with 
“the false” 1s significant chiefly because it 1s a clear demon- 
stration of the method by which Aristotle from verbal class1- 
fications of his own can aistve at what he thinks must have been 
the meaning of Platontc doctrines; the particular interpretation 
given in this passage 1s not elsewhere used in his discussion 
of the Platonists “ 


*F In Metaphisics 1026 B 14-15 Aristotle interprets the non-being with which 
Plato says that the Sophist 1s concerned (Sophist 254 A) not as τὸ ψεῦδος but as 
τὸ συμβεβηκός, an additional kind of being and non-bemg mentioned here and 
in Mefaphysecs 1017 A 7-22 (ck 1061 B 7-10) 

% Robin (Idées et Nombres, n 450) after his transcription of Meraphysres 
1089 A 20-23 cites without comment De Interpret 21 A 32-33 and Soph. Elench 
167 A 1 The latter passage (166 B 37-167 A 6) treats fallacies παρὰ τὸ 
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It 1s, however, patalleled by a criticism which from the 
assumed contrariety of Platonic matter and form attempts to. 
make the former principle the object of ignorance. 
Aristotle does not accuse his opponents of recog- 
nizing this consequence thernselves, and he does 
not limit the present cfiticism to the Platonists. He has asserted 
that all philosophers derived all existing things from contraries 
and that for the Platonists one of the contrartes was “ matter ἡ 
(1075 A 28-34); this matter is then identified with “ evil” 
(34-36) and a similar tdentification of δ good” and “ evil” 
with the “contrary principles” assumed for the Presocratics is 
attempted (1075 B 1-11 on Empedocles and Anaxagoras; cf. 
Crit, Pres, Ph#l , pp. 232 £. and 235). Since the motive of the 
whole chapter is to set off the insufficiencies of all other theortes 
(that of Speusippus, perhaps, 1s meant to be the chief target; 
cf, the closing words, 1075 B 37-1076 A 4) as due to thesr 


Metaphystes 
1075 B 20-24 


ἁπλῶς τόδε ἡ πῇ λέγεσθαι καὶ μὴ κυρίως and gives as an example ef τὸ μὴ ὅν 
ἐστι δοξαστόν, ὅτι τὸ μὴ ὃν ἔστιν, which is resolved by pointing out that εἶναί 
τι and εἶναι ἁπλῶς ave not the same thing Similarly the fallacy, ὅτι τὸ ὃν οὐκ 
ἔστιν By, et τῶν ὄντων τι μή ἐστιν, οἷον ef μὴ ἄνθρωπος, 1s cleared up by noting 
that μὴ εἶναί τι and μὴ εἶναι ἁπλῶς are not the same, The passage οἱ De 
Interpret. is concerned with the former of these two it is not true to say that 
because τὸ μὴ ὅν js δοξαστόν it therefore 55, for the δόξα about it 1s not 
ὅτι ἔστιν but ὅτι οὐκ ἔστιν This passage, Ammonius (De Interpret, p. 212, 
33 ff) thinks, refers to what Plato says in the Sopdist and Republre VY, περὶ τοῦ 
μὴ εἶναι δοξαστὸν τὰ μὴ ὅν But while it is true that in the Republic (478 B) 
Plato asserts that it 18 impossible δοξάσαι τὸ μὴ By, the present Aristotelian 
passages have no reference to such an opinion (Plato there means by τὸ μὴ ὅν 
absolute non-being [cf Republic 477 A 2-4] as he does in SopArist 238 C-239 A 
where τὸ μὴ ὃν αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὐτά 15 set aside as unthinkable; the Republic passage 
has the purpose of sdentifying the ὅσξαστόν with the phenomenal world which 
is neither being nor non-being but something tossed about between the two 
[Republic 479 D, cf Shorey, Unity, pp 55-6] ) The fallactes here resolved 
are those which Plato sidicules in the Euthydemus (284 A-C, cf, Cratylus 429 Ὁ) 
and which he attributes to Protagoras as the basts of hts contention that contradic- 
tion and falsehood are smpossible (Euthydentus 286 C-287 A; Theaetetus 167 
ἀ, Ὁ, 170 G17LC)y There ts no indication that in these passages Aristotle ss 
criticrzing Plato's resolution of these fallacies; the suspicton that he 1s so doing 
probably arase from mistaking τὸ Sy and τὸ μὴ ἄν here for “ being" and " non- 
being ” instead of understanding them in the particular sense of “ that which is” 
and “ that which is not." At any rate, there 15 certainly no hint of an «dentifi- 
cation of τὸ μὴ ὅν and τὸ ψεῦδος, 
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neglect of the efficient, formal, and final causes in the sense 
in which Aristotle has developed them, the implication 1s that 
the difficulty here exposed touches a// others except Aristotle's 
own. “ The others” have to admit the existence of something 
contrary to the highest wisdom, a necessity which presumably 
follows from the contrartety of their first principles inasmuch 
as Aristotle escapes it by having nothing contrary to his first 
principle. The ignorance which 1s contrary to knowledge im- 
plies an object contrary to the object of that knowledge; but 
since there is no contrary to Aristotle's first principle there can 
be no ignorance contrary to the knowledge of st. So far as the 
Platonists are concerned, the implication is that they must 
admit their ‘‘ matter’’ to be the object of an ignorance which 
is the contrary of the highest wisdom, because they conceive 
the object of that wisdom to be itself contrary to “ matter” 

It has been suggested (Ross, Metaphysics, Il, p. 404) that 
Aristotle is here alluding to Republic 477-478 where Plato 
assigns ἄγνοω to absolute non-being and γνῶσις to being; and 
Artstotle’s tendency to identify τὸ μὴ ὄν with Platonic matter 
lends this suggestion a high degree of probability, In any case, 
the criticism rests upon the contrartety of principles assumed 
for Plato and the Presocratics; and 1n the case of Plato the 
“ contraries’’ must be matter and the ideas (1075 A 32-33, 
1075 B 17-20). Against the criticism of Aristotle, then, one 
could point out that the μὴ ὄν of the Repzdbiic 1s not “ matter ” 
and that the “ receptacle” of the Timaeus, which Aristotle 
himself takes to be Plato’s ὕλη, is an object of reason (even 
though a bastard reason, Timaeus 52 B) and neither the ob- 
ject of 1gnorance nor the contrary of any of the ideas (50 BE) 
which are the objects of knowledge (52 A); but the smplica- 
tions of this piece of criticism for Aristotle's interpretation of 
Plato go far beyond his customary assumption of non-being 
as an element 1n the Platonic system, The reason which Artis- 
totle adduces to explain why Azs first principle has no contrary 
is that all contraries have matter and so involve potentiality in 
their existence (1075 B 23, δυνάμει ταῦτα ἔστιν, Ross); if, then, 
his first principle is without a contrary because it itself has no 
matter and 1s pure actuality, the argument that Plato must 
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assume an ignorance contrary to the highest knowledge pre- 
sumes that the :deas are a contrary and so that they have matter 
and exist “ potentially.’’ Aristotle reached the interpretation 
that Platonic matter must be the contrary of Platonic form by 
identifying the latter with absolute being and making it a 
unitary ptinciple to which, then, matter had to be contrasted 
as non-being; but his own conception of contrartety thus :mtro- 
duced forces him to reverse the argument and to conclude that 
the ideas as one term of a contrariety must themselves have a 
material substrate. 

The suggestion of a material element in the ideas occurs 
frequently even in passages in which Aristotle 1s concerned 
only with the material substrate of physical nature The ques- 
tions raised in this way concerning the “ structure “οἱ “ deriva- 
tion’ of the tdeas must be postponed to a later chapter; here 
we are considering only the criticism of what Aristotle takes to 
be in the Platonic system the analogue of his own ὕλη of physical 
change. It has been seen, however, that his conception of the 
ideas, of “ Platonic form,” largely determines his interpretation 
of Platonic “ matter’ 1n this sense, and it 15 appropriate to 
note here that it is Platonic “ matter ’’ as the cowtrary of the 
ideas which he ends by introducing as an element into their 
own constitution 

The purpose of the first book of the Physics 1s to establish 
the theory of the triad of principles of natural change—form, 
privation, matter; the novelty and significance of this theory, 
according to Aristotle's own belief, lie in the doctrine of the 
logical difference of substrate and privation and the consequent 
contrariety of privation and form. Herein Aristotle finds its 
essential difference from the theory of Plato, who, he insists, 
made matter both numerically and essentially one; the ab- 
surdity which necessarily resulis from this mistake is that matter 
as such becomes the contrary of form. His contention that 
Plato conceived of matter as a unit, Aristotle argued, is not 
vitiated by the fact that 1t was called by the compound name, 

Physics  ὠ([(βὲ great and the small.” In the third book of the 

ysics ; 
203 Atag Poysics where Aristotle undertakes a discussion of 
the infinite (τὸ ἄπειρον) which, he says, all who have 
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touched upon physics have discussed and which all have made 
an ἀρχή in some sense, he designates as those who have posited 
substantial infinity the Pythagoreans and Plato but draws the 
distinction that the former tdentified the infintte with τὸ ἄρτιον 
whereas Plato made the infinites two—ré μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν, 
“The great and the small” which according to Aristotle ts 
Platonic matter and essentially as well as numerically a unit 
now 1s represented as two distinct entities Inasmuch as Aris- 
totle has a few lines earlier (203 A 6-10) satd that, while the 
Pythagoreans treat infinity both as an ingredient of sensible 
objects and as existing “ outside of the heavens,” Plato held 
that outside there 1s no body nor even the ideas (for they have 
no local position) but that the infinite exists both in senstble 
objects and tn the τάξας, one might suppose that in attributing 
to Plato two infinities he meant to indicate that the infinity 1n 
the ideas was other than that which ts the matter of sensible 
objects That he intended no such distinction, however, appears 
from Physics 206 B 27-33, a passage which concludes his ex- 
position of the “ potentially infinite by division” and his ex- 
planation that the “ potentially infinite by addition ” exists only 
in the inverse sense of an infinite converging series This theory 
he seeks to confirm by an appeal to Plato who also, he says, 
made the infinites two for this reason, namely because both 
increasing and diminishing progressions appear to have no 
limit He does add that, although Plato posited two infinities, 
he made no use of them, an assertion which he supports by the 
statement that in numbers Plato made the unit the minimum 
and the decad the maximum Aristotle, then, by his attribution 
of “two infinites” to Plato in 203 A 15-16 must mean to 
identify τὸ μέγα with his own “ additive imfinste ” and τὸ μικρόν 
with his “infinite by division’; his motive for interpreting 
“the great and the small” as a pazr of concepts is here the 
same as in 187A16-20, 189A 8, 189 B11-18, the desire to 
find a doctrine of his own implicit in previous thought, and the 
contrary to that for insisting in 192 A 1-34 that this same 
principle was essentially a single unit. 

Aristotle himself indicates that the “ substantial infinity” 
attributed to Plato and that attributed to the Pythagoreans were 
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not the same, for, since the ἄπειρον of the latter extended outside 
of the universe while Plato held to a Itmited and exhaustive 
universe (203 A 6-10; cf Trmaeus 32 C-33 A), the ἄπειρον of 
the Pythagoreans was ‘ boundless in extent” while Plato's was 
not, Since it 1s the infinite in the sense of the ἀδιεξέτητον with 
which Aristotle is here concerned, the ‘“ substantial infinity ” 
which he refutes is that of the Pythagoreans tather than that 
of Plato (cf. 204 A 32-34). That for them, however, this 
infinite’ was substantial, that is, was αὐτό τι dy ἄπειρον, seems 
to have been a conclusion of Aristotle's deduced from its re- 
semblance to the ἄπειρον of Plato in being, gaa ἄπειρον, an in- 
gredient in existing things, a conclusion, however, which 1s 
shown to be largely Aristotle’s own articulation of a confused 
Pythagorean docttine by his reference to their identification of 
κενόν and “boundless breath” (cf. Physres 213 B 22-27; Anis- 
totle, frag. 201; Crit, Pres. Phil., pp. 24-26, 38), On the other 
hand, Plato by the term ἄπειρον meant rather “ indeterminate- 
ness” than “ unlimited extension,” as can be seen both from 
Aristotle's assertion that he believed in a limited universe and 
from the fact that in the PAilebus (24-25) ἄπειρον as a generic 
term includes—besides the pair μεῖζον καὶ ἔλαττον---μᾶλλον καὶ 
ἧττον͵ σφόδρα καὶ ἠρέμα, θᾶττον καὶ Bpadirepov, ξηρότερον καὶ ὑγρότερον 
etc., that is intensive and qualitative as well as quantitative in- 
definiteness (cf. Shorey, Unity, pp. 64-65 om various senses of 
ἄπειρον in the Philebus). The refutation of the possibility of 
“ substantial infinity" (Physics 204 A 8-34 = Metaphysics 1066 
B 1-21) assumes a concept which cortesponds strictly netther to 
Platonic nor to Pythagorean doctrine but combines elements 
drawn from both, In so far as the argument requires ἄπειρον to 
mean ἀδιεξίτητον tt has no validity against Plato; this, however, is 
the sense which Aristotle attributes to his opponents and which 
he himself is interested in investigating (204 A 13-14== 1006 B 
6-7), The a fortiori argument, that the infinite, being an attrt- 
bute of number and magnitude, cannot exist separately be- 
cause number and magnitude themselves cannot, not only as- 
sumes what Plato would deny concerning number but treats 
τὸ ἄπειρον in the restricted sense of unlimited extension rather 
than in the Platonic sense of the indeterminate which is rather 
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a privation of number than an attribute of τὸ (cf. Philebus 
25A-B) Similarly, the choice of divisibility or sndavisibility 
applied to τὸ ἄπειρον constitutes a dilemma only if ἄπειρον means 
unlimited in extent, for there 1s no difficulty in assuming many 
indeterminates and, since an indeterminate need not as such 
be quantitative, there may be many indeterminates which are 
not divisible Since Aristotle appeats to apply the conclusion 
of his argument especially to the Pythagoreans (204 A 32-34) 
and says that the general inquiry 1s not here his concern but 
only whether there 1s a body infinite in extent (204 A 34-B 4), 
it may seem unfair to object that Plato 1s not affected by this 
refutation; the previous association of Plato and the Pytha- 
goreans with regard to substantial infinity, however, indicates 
that the criticism was meant, at least incidentally, to comfute the 
former as well. 

Here in the Physics we have seen Plato and the Pythagoreans 
associated in holding a doctrine of substantial infinity and 
Plato distinguished from the Pythagoreans by his theory of a 
dual infinity; further, Aristotle has said that 1t was the phe- 
nomena of the endless progressions of the additive and divisive 
series that led Plato to this conception. In the history of the 
concept of causation which 15 given in Meta- 
physics A, in chapter 6 where Plato’s phi- 
losophy and its origin are outlined, 1t 1s the 
aspect of τὸ ἄπειρον alone that is used to represent Platonic 
“matter ’’; and in this regard it is significant that Plato’s doc- 
trines are here treated as developments—at times even as merely 
superficial variations—of Pythagoreanism. “ The great and the 
small” are introduced as being the material principles (nb. 
ἀρχάς, 987 B21) but they are now the matter of other things 
because they are primarily the material principles of the tdeas 
(987 B 18-21), this conception 15 said to differ from that of 
the Pythagoreans in that instead of treating the infinite as a 
unit it sets up a dyad and makes the great and small the con- 
stituents of the infinite (987 B 25-27), Moreover, the reason 
for making the matertal principle a dyad is here explained by 
the fact that the numbers are easily generated from the dyad 
as from a plastic block (987 B 33-988 A 1; cf. ὥσπερ ἔκ τινος 


Metaphysics 
087 B 20-988 A 14 
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ἐκμαγείου with Timaexs 50C). His account, Aristotle says, makes 
it clear that for Plato the material substrate both of sensible 
objects and of the :deas themselves was a dyad, “ the great and 
the small” (988A 11-14) This 1s not im contradiction with 
the statement of the Physics (203 A9-10) that the ἄπειρον is in 
both the senstbles and the ideas; but that the same material 
principle when formalized by τὸ & becomes the ideas and when 
further formalized by the ideas becomes the sensible objects is 
certainly not in accordance with the reasoning that “ the great 
and the small” is an element.of sensible things because these 
latter are caused by the ideas of which “the great and the 
small” is the material element Although at the end of the 
chapter Aristotle holds that this “ matter’’ is the substrate of 
sensibles (even though it 15 also the substrate of ideas), he at 
first talks of it as the “matter” of the ideas only and his ex- 
planation for the assumption of the duality of the ἄπειρον here 
would confirm the notion that he 15 not thinking of it as the 
substiate of the sensible world, The criticism which follows, 
however, shows that he 1s really considering this ‘ great and 
small ’’ as both a “ substrate of numbers’’ and a “ matter of 
sensibles,” for the objection that Plato’s theory makes matter 
produce a multiplicity of objects from a single application of 
form whereas the opposite 1s really the case (cf. Ross, Meta- 
physics, 1, p. 176), although directed primarily at the theory 
of the dyad as the material from which numbets are generated, 
indicates by the examples which are employed (τράπεξα, 988 A 4 
[ςξ, Republic 596 Α-ΒῚ; τὸ ἄρρεν πρὸς τὸ θῆλυν, 988 A 5-7 cf. 
Timaeus 50 D}) that it 1s intended to be a refutation of the 
Platonic theory of the matter of sensibles as well (cf Robin, 
Idées et Nombres, n. 311), The attempt to bring together as 
closely as possible the Platonic and Pythagorean systems 1s the 
reason for the confused and shifting interpretation here Aris- 
totle takes the Pythagorean ἄπειρον to be the “ material sub- 
strate’ of numbers and of phenomena, and of the latter because 
they are numbers of which this ἄπειρον 1s the material element. 
By explaining that Plato made the ἄπειρον a dyad because it 
would thus be easter to generate numbers (an explanation which 
is incompatible with that given in Physics 206 B 27-30) Aris- 
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totle shows that the Platonic and Pythagorean material prin- 
ciples were essentially the same. Since, however, he has asserted 
that Plato “ separated ”’ numbers while the Pythagoreans did 
not, he 1s forced to give two contradictory accounts of Platonic 
matter, according to the first of which (987 B 18-22) the ἄπειρον 
in its r6le as an element of the ideas 1s an element of phenomena 
while the second (988 A 11-14), because the “ separation” of 
the numbers has now been stressed, must use the same ἄπειρον 
twice over, first as the matter of the ideas which 1s formalized 
by τὸ é and then as the matter of the sensibles which 1s form- 
alized by the ideas. This tendency to bring Platonism and 
Pythagoreanism into closer relationship 1s paralleled earlier in 
the chapter where Plato 1s said to have differed from the 
Pythagoreans only in that he changed the name μίμησις to μέθεξις; 
to support this assertion Aristotle says that the Pythagoreans, 
who presently appear to hold that αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα ace numbers 
(987 B28), say that things exist by imitation of numbers 
(987 B 11-12) 

ASthongh the questions concerning the material principle of 
numbers and ideas are not to be discussed at this time, it must 
be noted that Aristotle, even while asserting that the infinity of 
the great and the small is the material element from which 
numbers and sdeas are derived, still considers it as édentical 
with the material substrate of phenomena, and that too although 
his treatment of it in the former sense causes him to give an 
interpretation of the origin of the conception of the duality of 


65 The attempt to explain these two statements as references to different Pytha- 
goreans 1s useless Aristotle makes no distinction here nor does he elsewhere 
mention a Pythagorean doctrine of μίμησις of this kind (Metaphysics 985 B 43 
is not a report of Pythagorean doctrine but ἃ reconstruction of the way in which 
Austotle supposes that they came to thei theory, cf Cre. Pres Phil., pp. 45, 
223-225 ) Alexander (Metaph., p 52, 6-8) knew of no variation of this kind 
among the Pythagoreans as he shows by his attempt to reconcile it with the 
“regular” doctrine Por the fragment of Aristoxenus to which Ross refers 
(Metaphysics, 1, p 163) compare Crit Pres Phil, p 392 The letter of Theano 
in which Pythagoras is satd to have asserted that all things come to be not 
ἐξ ἀριθμοῦ but κατὰ ἀριθμόν (Stobaeus, Eclogae, J, 10, 13 [vol I, p 125, 
Wachsmuth}) may go back to Philochorus who wrote a συναγωγὴ ἡρωΐδων ἢ 
Πυϑαγορείων γυναικῶν but certainly no further For an analysis of the structure 
of Metaphysics A, chap, 6 see pages 190-195 274. 
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the ἄπειρον which is incompatible with that given when he treats 
it as the matter of phenomena and which consequently deprives 
it in its latter réle of its characteristic indeterminateness in both 
directions, This is exemplified by the different form of expres- 
sion in the Metaphysics and the Physics; in the former Plato is 
said to have posited a dyad and to have constructed τὸ ἄπειρον 
ἐκ τοῦ μεγάλου καὶ μικροῦ whereas in the Physics he 15 1epresented 
as having made τὰ ἄπειρα two, the great and the small (203 A 
15-16, 206 B 28). When Aristotle there argues that Plato did 
not really employ these two infinities, he has recourse to the 
argument that Plato believed in a minimum and a maximum 
number (Physics 206 B 30-33). This is not only a further 
indication that Aristotle, however he happens to take the ἀπειρον 
in a given passage, still considers the substrate of both numbers 
and sensibles to be identical; it also shows that this ἄπειρον 
interpreted as the substrate of phenomena has charactertstics 
which do not fit the notion of a material of number just as 
the dyad considered as the material of number loses the charac- 
teristics of the ἄπειρον which underlies phenomena 

Aristotle himself holds that the ἄπειρον is a material cause, 
its essential nature being privation and its substrate the con- 
tinuous and sensible (cf. PAysics 206 B 12-27); and, since the 
othet thinkers, too, obviously use it as matter, it 1s, he says, 
absurd to make it that which encompasses rather than that 
which is encompassed (Physics 207 B 34-208 A 4). The word- 
play upon περιέχειν here refers back to Physics 203 B 10-15 where 
Anaximander’s remarks about the ἄπειρον ate quoted (cf. Crit. 
Pres. Phil., p. 19, n 73); but Plato was evidently intended to 
share this criticism, even though on Aristotle's own testimony 
his ἄπειρον did not “ encompass” the universe as did that of 
the Pythagoreans, Anaximander, and ‘‘ most of the physical 
philosophers” This is substantiated by a clear reference to 
him at 207 A 29-32, Aristotle has been arguing that the infinite 
4s that of which some part 1s always beyond rather than that 
beyond which there 1s nothing (cf. Ross, Physics, p 558 on the 
word-play here) and that consequently the ἄπειρον 1s the opposite 
of that which is whole and complete * The whole and complete 


** Physics 207 A 9-12 appears to be a reminiscence of Theaeterus 205 A Cf, 
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involves a Πρ, so that the ἄπειρον 15 the matter of the complete 
magnitude, itself only potentially the whole which it becomes 
actually through something else. Ova ἄπειρον τὶ does not en- 
compass but is encompassed and so is rather a past than a whole, 
for matter 1s a part of the whole (207 A 1-28, cf. Crt. Pres. 
Phil, p. 23, n 85). This proof that what ts ἄπειρον cannot be 
a “whole” is ptimartly directed against Melissus and then 
against all who attributed a kind of dignity to this principle; 
but the argument that, since τὲ ts matter without form, τὲ 1s gua 
ἄπειρον unknowable (207 A 25-26) leads to a development of 
the contention that :t cannot ‘‘ encompass” which is supposed 
to reveal an inconsistency in Plato's theory. The proof that the 
ἄπειρον 15 unknowable may have been felt by Aristotle to be st- 
self a criticism of Plato who 1n the Tzmaeus (52 Β 2) says that 
the “receptacle” 1s ἁπτὸν λογισμῷ τινι νόθῳ, At any rate, the 
statement that matter ts part of the whole 1s concluded by the 
argument that, if it encompasses in the sensible world, then in 
the intelligible world also the great and the small would have 
to encompass the intellisibles, although it 1s absurd and im- 
possible for the unknowable and indefinite to encompass and 
define (207 A 29-32). The great and the small, the ἄπειρον, 
and matter are here identified; and this matter 1s supposed to 
exist both ἐν τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς and ἐν rots νοητοῖς, in both of which 
its function must be the same, therefore, since it ts impossible 
that it should encompass the intelligible, τὸ cannot encompass 
the sensible either. The argument depends upon the ambiguity 
of περιέχειν which with respect to the intelligibles 1s used in the 
sense of “ to define” (épifav 1tself with which Aristotle glosses 
it here has both a Jocal and a logical sense) and in the sense 
of “to surround” with respect to sensibles; but, the validity 
of the argument aside, tt appears that Aristotle understands 


οὕτω γὰρ δριζόμεθα τὸ ὅλον, οὗ μηϑὲν ἄπεστιν ,. ob δ' ἐστὶν ἀπονσία tiw, ob 
way, 8 rt ἂν ἀπῇ with the following τὸ πᾶν δὲ οὐχ ὅταν μηδὲν ἀπῇ, αὐτὸ τοῦτο 
πᾶν ἐστιν! ἀνάγκη. ὅλον δὲ οὐ ταὐτὸν τοῦτο ἔσται, οὗ ἂν μηδαμῇ μηδὲν ἀποστατῇ; 
οὗ δ' ἂν ἀποστατῇ, οὔτε ὅλον οὔτε πᾶν, ἅμα γενόμενον ἐκ τοῦ αὐτοῦ τὸ αὐτό And 
with 207 A 89 εἰ Parmentdes 157 D 7- 2 

°° CE Parmentdes 1448 8 ff καὶ μὴν ὅτι γε ὅλου τὰ μόρια μόρια, πεπερασμένον 
ἂν efy κατὰ τὸ ὅλον τὸ ἕν ἢ οὐ περιέχεται ὑπὸ τοῦ ὅλον τὰ μόρια; ἀνάγκῃ 
ἀλλὰ μὴν» τὸ γε περιέχον πέρας ἂν εἴη. 
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Plato to have held that the sensibles are somehow contained by 
the ἀπειρον; and, since this has already been :dentified with 
Platonic matter, tt must contain the sensibles in the way in which 
in the Trmaeus (50 B ff.) the receptacle, tt 15 said, δέχεται ἀεὶ τὰ 
πάντα ** In that case, however, the Platonic ἄπειρον can be sard to 
contain the sensibles only as being that “ in which “ they come to 
be and pass away and not as that which suriounds them; so that 
even within the realm of the senstble alone Aristotle's statement, 
so far as Plato 1s concerned, 1s the result of a play upon the 
ambiguity of περιέχειν, "ἢ 
To the preliminary questions concerning the nature of place 
the notions of container and contained as form and matter 
iis furnish the orientation (cf. Phystes 207 A 
209A 31-210A 13. 29° 1; De Caelo 312 A 12-13). If place 
is the direct container (mepiexov) of each 
body, it would be a limit and so might seem ta be the form by 
which the material of the magnitude 1s limited On the other 
hand, inasmuch as place seems to be the extension of the 
magnitude, it might appear to be matter, for this bare exten- 
sion is what is encompassed by the limit and similarly when 
the limit and qualities of a sphere are abstracted there 1s left 


δ Srmplicsus (Phys, p 503, 11-21} comments upon this argument by saying 
that, because Plato in the lecture περὶ τάγαθοῦ called matter ‘‘ the great and the 
small" which he also referred to as ἄπειρα» and said that all sensibles περιέχεσθαι 
ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀπείρου and are unknowable because they have a nature which is impli 
cated in matter, indefinite, and unsettled, therefore Aristotle says that in accord- 
ance with such reasoning the intelligtbles are encompassed and defined by the 
ἄπειρον in the intelligible world 

* Taylor (A Commentary on Plato's Trmaens, p 86) says that Plato’s use of 
περιέχον in Timaeus 31 A4 1s an intentional reference to the earhier use of the 
word in descnbing the boundless environment of the world, but see note 196 
tnfra, and for the use of περιέχειν to describe the relation of the “ whole" to tts 
“parts” ck Parmenides 145 A-C and Metaphysns 1023 B26 36 

™ See Aristotle's own argument that the form of all things 1s ἐν τοῖς ὅροις 
(De Generatione 335 A 14-21, εἰ Crit Pres. Phil, pp 343), and his state- 
ment that τὸ περιέχον καὶ τὸ πέρας is the οὐσία τῆς συστάσεως (De ζαοίο 203 
Β 13-15) In De Part Animal 640 B 29-35 he attributes to Democritus the 
notion that the outward shape and color ts the essence and rebukes him for 
this theory (cf Crit. Pres. Phil, p 259) Stenzel (Zahl und Gestalt, p 65,n 2) 
refers to Meno 76 A as an example which shows how “in πέρας und εἶδος 
Begriffliches und Anschauliches zusammengeht ” 
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the bare, indefinite matter Hence m the Tiaeus, says Atis- 
totle, Plato asserts that matter (ὕλῃ) and space (χώρα) are the 
same thing, for space and the participant {τὸ μεταληπτικόν) are 
one and the same, Although everyone speaks of place as some- 
thing that exists, Plato alone tried to tell what itis, he, even 
though he spoke of the participant differently in the Tvmaeys 
and in the so-called unwritten doctrines, still 1dentified space 
(χώρα) and place (τύπος), What this difference was to which 
Aristotle refers he himself tndicates a few lines later when he 
says that, whether the participant (hete called τὸ μεθεκτικόν) be 
matter as in the Tamaeus οὐ © the great and the small,” the 
participant is still for Plato place (τόπο), The “ different 
terminology” of the unwritten doctrines must then have con- 
sisted in the use of the term, τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν 

These preliminary suggestions that place is either form or 
matter Aristotle rejects with the following arguments. First, 
form and matter are inseparable from that of which they are 
form and matter whereas place 1s separable from that of which 
it is the place, since two bodies can exchange places. Place is 
rather like a vessel, therefore, in that if 1s separable from the 
object it 1s not form and in that it contains it {περιέχει 5 it 1s 
other than matter. Second, there could be no motion to a 
thing's proper place, if place were form or matter, for place 
must have the spectfic distinctions of “up” and “ down’ and 
perform the function of the termini of movement ™ Third, as 
form or matter place would have to be 2,2 the object, so that 
there would be a place of place, for form and the undefined 
matter (τὸ ἀόριστον) move with the object and are not always ia 
the same place but wherever the obyect 1s” Finally, when 


71 But see De Caelo 310 A 31-34 the movement of a body to its proper place 
is movement to its own form CF Simplicius, De Caelo, pp 697, 9-698, 9 and 
see pages 413-414 tnfra 

72 In the next chapter (PAysrer 210 A 148 31) after having discussed the 
various senses in which one thing 1s said to be 22) another and having shown that 
a thing cannot be in itself as the contained in the container, Aristotie concludes 
that, since a vessel 1s no part of its contents, place cannot be matter or form 
poth of which are parts of that which 15 in place (210 B 27-31) On the answer 
to Zeno’s argument by which the existence of place was involved in an infiatte 
repress (210 B 22-27) cf Crit Pres. Phil, p 145. 
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water, for example, has been generated from air, the place of 
the former body has perished, for the resulting body is not tn 
the same place; what, then, ts this destruction of place? 

The assertion that both in the Tvmaeus and in the unwiitten 
doctrines Plato declared place and space to be the same thing 
(209 B 15-16) can be justified for the former by certain pas- 
sages in which τόπος and χώρα seem to be used without any 
distinction of meaning (Timaeus 52 Δ 6, Β 4, 570; with 52 
Bicf Laws 893C 1-4); even so, since for Aristotle τόπος 1s 
just the position of an object as defined by the inner limit of 
its direct (unmoved) container and since of space as other 
than the sum of all the places, t,e all the positions of all the 
matter in the universe, he takes no consideration at all (cf 
Ross, Physics, pp 53 ff.) while for Plato χώρα 15 extenston and 
τόπος any dimensional section of this extension defined by the 
particular phenomena occurring within it or—what is the same 
thing—the characterization of χώρα by various sensible qualities 
at a given moment produces τόποι which are distinguished quan- 
titatively relative to one another,” it is consequently quite a 
different thing for Plato to say that τόπος is χώρα and for Aristotle 
to identify χώρῳ and τόπος, Since τόπος for Plato means fat more 
than mere position and is 111 no sense “the container” of the 
object, Aristotle’s refutation of the identification of τόπος and 


ΤΣ Timaens 52 Α Ὑιγνόμενον ty rim τόπῳ καὶ πάλιν ἐκεῖθεν ἀπολλύμενον, said 
of the second class, the μιμήματα, and 52 Β ἔδραν παρέχον ὅσα ἔχει γένεσιν κᾶἄσιν, 
said of χώρα, are analytical statements of the two sides of the single phenomenon 
described in 51 B, πῦρ μὲν ἑκάστοτε αὐτοῦ (x 6, the receptacle) τὸ πεπυρωμένον 
μέρος φαίνεσθαι, τὸ δὲ ἁγρανθὲν ὕδωρ, γῆν τε καὶ ἀέρα καϑ' ὅσον ἂν μιμήματα 
τούτων δέχηται. CE Robin, Platon, p 231 Ce que Platon veut dire en s'exprimant 
ainsi, c’est justement que son troisiéme terme n'est pas un tel contenant il est 
ce dans quoi se produssent la génération et la corruption, mais en ce sens 41} 
est Je sujet du Devenir, dire que ceci y entre ou en sort signifie le commence- 
ment Ou la fin d'une existence, mais en ce sens que ce sujet, qui seul est “ cecr" 
ou “cela” indéterminément, devient tour ἃ tour déterminément telle chose "de 
telle sorte" 

That Plato meant the word τόπος hese not to be co-extensive with χώρα but 
to designate a section of space seems to be assured by a comparison of the 
phrases ἔν τινι τόπῳ and αὐτοῦ τὸ, , μέρος in the quotations above (cf, the 
idiomatic τόποι χώραν in Laws 747 Ἐ) For Plato's notion of the relativity of 
local position cf Timaeus 62 C 8-63 E 8 and A. E, Taylor, A Commentary on 
Plato's Timaeus, ad loc, 
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matter, assuming as it does throughout that τόπος means simply 
local position, is an zgnoratio elencht. 

The conception of τόπος as “ the extension of the magnitude,” 
from which Aristotle says that its identification with matter 
arose (209 B6-7), does not comport with a theory of the 
separateness of τόπος, but, when Aristotle argues that place 
being separate from the object cannot be tts matter, he quietly 
neglects the obvious possibility that anyone who conceived τόπος 
in the way descrtbed was using the word in a sense totally 
different from that which he assigns to τὲ himself, Yet when 
against the definition of τόπος as the extension defined by the 
extremities of the encircling body (211 B 14-28) Aristotle ar- 
gues that there can be no such extension apart from the mag- 
nitude of the body contained, he himself approximates to Plato’s 
doctrine of the indissoluble connection of extension and the 
reality of material existence (cf. Timaens 52 C 4-5) ; his assump- 
tion that the Platonic χώρα-τόπος was ‘ position’ and his con- 
sequent belief that he could argue that, since position 1s separable 
and matter 1s not, they are not to be identified appear to him 
to be yusttfied by the description of the participant of the 
Timaeus as that “in which” one thing after another comes 
to be On the other hand, tn his discussion of the void he says 
that, since it is that 1n which there ts no matertal substance, 
those who make τόπος matter do in fact identify the matter of 
body with the void (214A 11-14) This reference to the theory 
attributed to Plato (cf. 209 B 11-17) is a deduction made by 
Aristotle himself. and this identification of the void and 


™ Physics 211 Β 29-36, where the way in which matter comes to be identihed 
with τόπος 1s a summary of what Aristotle takes to be the argument of Timaens 
49 B 7-50 Ὁ 6, cf especially 49 B 7H Ξ ἐν ᾧ δὲ ἐγγιγνάμενα det ἕκαστα, αὐτῶν 
φαντάζεται καὶ πάλι» ἐκεῖθεν ἀπόλλυται, μόνον ἐκεῖνο αὖ προσαγορεύειν τῷ τε τοῦτο 
καὶ τῶ τόδε προσχρωμένους ὀνόματι τὸ δὲ ὁποιονοῦν τί, θερμὸν ἢ λευκὸν ἢ καὶ ὁτιοῦν 
τῶν ἐναντίων καὶ rave’ ὅσα ἐκ τούτων, μηδὲν ἐκεῖνο αὖ τούτων καλεῖν with Physics 
211 B 531-326 ὥσπερ γὰρ εἰ ἀλλοιοῦται, ἔστε τι ὃ νῦν μὲν λευκὸν πάλαι δὲ μέλαν, 
καὶ viv μὲν σκληρὸν πάλαι δὲ μαλακόν (διό φαμεν elval τι τὴ» ὕλη»), οὕτω καὶ ὃ 
τόπος διὰ τοιαύτης Tivds εἶναι δοκεῖ φαντασίας, πλὴ» ἐκεῖνο μὲν διότι ὃ ἦν ἀήρ, 
τοῦτο νῦμ ὕδωρ, ὁ δὲ τόπας ὅτι οὗ ἦν ἀήρ, ἐνταῦδ' ἔστι νῦν ὕδωρ It is ta be noted 
that the way of comung to regard τόπος as matter here given differs from the 
"abstraction of form and qualities” which in 209 B 9-11 1s given as the basis 
for the assertion that Plato in the Trmaeus identified χώρα and matter 
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Platonic matter 1s certainly influenced by the proximity of the 
account of the Pythagorean κενόν which is identified with the 
ἄπειρον πνεῦμα (213 B 22-29). So in Metabhysics 988 A 23-32, 
where there ts a résumé of the previous treatments of “ material 
causality,”’ Aristotle classifies “the great and the small” of 
Plato and “the infinite’ of the Italians together as examples 
of a material principle which is “ἡ sncorporeal.” 

That Plato himself did not posit a void as a separate reality 
such as that assumed by the Atomusts and attributed to the 
Pythagoreans by Aristotle who identifies it with their ἄπειρον 
(cf. Cit, Pres. Phil,, pp 25, 146 £.) 1s assured by the explicit 
statements of the Tzmaeus (60 C, 79 B, 80 C; cf. Robin, Platon, 
p. 243); since the void, however, must be place deprived of 
matter (214A 16-17; cf 214A12), and for Plato τόπος has 
been identified with matter, Aristotle concludes that the material 
of body is for Plato the vord.”* The argument with which 
Austotle rejects the supposed identification of matter with the 
void or with τόπος, namely that these latter are separable from 
body while matter is not, does not necessarily mean that he 
considered Plato to have regarded χώρα as separate from the 
objects of which it 15 the matter, the fact that he argues to 


In De Caelo 309 A 21-27 Aristotle mentions those who gave an account of 
heavy and light though denjmmg the existence of void, this 18 clearly a reference 
to Plato (cf 309 A 22-24 with 308 B 12-15, 309 A 23-27 with 308 B 32-35, 
Simplus, De Caelo, p 686, 12-14), and it shows that the attribution of τὸ 
κενόν to him is a deduction of Artstotle’s which must not be considered apart 
from hes dialectical discussion of the yord and place, His definite statement here, 
where he ts not concerned with the “ necessary consequences ” of Plato’s theory 
of space and matter, to the effect that Plato denied the existence of a void 4s 
parallel] to his similar statement about Empedocles (309 A 19-21) 1n comparison 
with hys contention, where he 15 discussing action and passion (De Generajtone 
325 B 9-10), that Empedocles Itke the Atomists must have assumed indivisible 
bodies and void In the latter passage after Empedocles ts unfavorably compared 
with the Atomusts hry failure to posit an ultimate constituent of fire and hus 
other srmple bodies 15 contrasted with Plato's account in the Tranaens, This leads 
Aristotle τὰ compare the latter with the theory of Leucippus (De Generaiione 
325 B 19-33) the indivisibles of Leucippus are soltds of an infinite number 
of figures while those of Plato are planes bounded by a limtted number of 
shapes, but both assume indivisibles chasacterized by shape From these Leucip- 
pus produces generation and dissipation by means of contact and the vord but 
Plato by contact alone, for he denres that there 1s a void 
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establish the sepacability of place and states the inseparability 
of matter as an acknowledged rule (209 B 22-33, cf 211 B 36- 
212 A 2) may imply that to hts mind Plato erred not by separat- 
ing matter but by making τόπος in fact inseparable inasmuch 
as he identified 1t with matter. This interpretation 1s supported 
by the atgument against the identification of place with the 
extension defined by the limit of the container. Aristotle proves 
that there is no such extension apart from the magnitude of 
the contained body (211 B 14-29); consequently this magnt- 
tude cannot be place, just because it 1s inseparable. Similarly, 
after having concluded that to make τόπος matter 1s tantamount 
to making the void matter, he points out that τῇ is as some- 
thing separable from body that the void is sought by those who 
posit 1t (214 A 14-16), the void as matter would be inseparable 
and so not a void at all in the sense of the Atomists and 
Pythagoreans.”° 

Aristotle’s belief that Plato’s χώρα was meant to denote the 
same thing as his own τόπος 15 thus responsible for much of the 
confusion in his argument which consequently proves only that 
place cannot be matter and that extension cannot be place but 
not that extension or space may not be the basss of corporeal 
existence. His interpretation rests, as he himself says, upon 
the treatment of χώρα in the T'naenus; Plato there uses this 
word as the name for the “ receptacle,” the thied of the three 
factors which are necessary to account for physical phenomena 
(Timaeus 52 A 8, 52D 3), and although he does not call this 
“ receptacle ” μεταληπτικόν of μεθεκτικόν͵ by which words Aristotle 
refers to τὸ (209 B 12-14, 209 B 35-210 A 2), his ὑποδοχή (49 
A 5); πανδεχές (51 Α 7); and ἡ τὰ πάντα δεχομένη σώματα φύσις 
(50 Β 6) appear to be rendered fairly enough by these terms 
so long as the “ activity’ which they imply and the objects to 


7 Teas with reference to this that Aristotle speaks in 214 A 19 of a void that 
1s ἀχώριστον as opposed to one that 1s κεχωρισμένον The void of the Atomists 
and the Pythagoreans 1s separate and provides the intervals which break the 
continuity of body (cf 213 A 32-34, 213 B 22-27), that identified with Platonte 
matter 1s, as matter, inseparable Since, however, the void, 16 it existed, would 
be place deprived of body and place has been defined as the :nner Iimit of the 
container, the void could exist neither as a separate interval nor as inseparable 
matter (214 A 16-19) 


10 
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which they refer are not mistaken. If, however, Aristotle 
thought that his μεταληπτικόν represented Plato’s phrase pera- 
λαμβάνον ἀπορώτατά πῃ τοῦ νοητοῦ (51 Β 1) as Simplicius (Phys., 
p. 542, 11) amplies that he did, the false connotation which 
the term had for him is an indication of his misunderstanding 
of the téle played by the "' receptacle,” for Plato’s phrase does 
not mean that χώρα recerves within itself the tdeas but merely 
that, beng mvisible and formless, it is somehow intelligible 
(cf, 52B1), Whether this was the source of his misinte:preta- 
tion or—as 1s more likely—is mesely a symptom of it, the basic 
misunderstanding involved in this use of μεταληπτικόν is vouched 
for by his supposition that, sf the participant 15 place, the ideas 
themselves must be in place (209 B 33-35); the account of the 
participant in the Tymaeus, he thinks, 1s consequently incon- 
sistent with Plato’s denial of local position to the ideas (cf. 
Physics 203 A 8-9; Simplicius, Phys, p 545, 18-23). So Aris- 
totle understands the Tvmaeus to say that χώρα as the patticipant 
receives within siself the ideas, although Plato there 15 at great 
pains to explain that the ideas “ enter no other thing anywhere” 
(52 A 2), that netther of the two factors, space and the ideas, 
can ever be 22) the other (52 Ὁ 5-D 1, cf. Shorey, A.J. P., X 
[1889], p. 68), and that what is 7 χώρα is the class of perceptible 
phenomena which are μιμήματα of the ideas and which could 
not be at all except by coming to be in something else (52 A 
4-7, 520 2-5, 50C 2-6); it is noteworthy that Aristotle never 
takes any account of the second of the three factors as some- 
thing different from the ideas but instead talks of the ideas 
themselves as if they were these μιμήματα, 

Aristotle's atgument here ts obviously connected with that 
in Physics 207 A 29-32 which purports to show that Plato’s 
inadequate account of the ἄπειρον would result in the absurdity 
of having “the great and the small ᾿᾿ encompass and so “ define” 
the intelligibles. ‘The great and the small,” we have seen, 
Aristotle directly identifies with Plato’s ἄπειρον (Physics 203 A 
15-16, Metaphysics 987 B 25-27), with his material substrate 
of phenomena (Physics 187 A 17-18, 192 A 9-12, Metaphysics 
988 A 11-14), and with non-being (Physics 192 A 6-8), and 
by implication with the “ receptacle” of the Titaeus (Physics 


ἝΟ 4e- 
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192 A 11-14, see pages 85-87 szpra); here the phrase, “the 
great and the small,” 1s said to have been used by Plato in 
“the so-called unwritten doctrines” (identified by Simplicius 
[Phys., p. 545, 23-25] with the lecture on the good’), but 


11 Against this identification cf Zeller, Phil Griech, Il, 1, p 439, n 2 It 
is clear fcom the way in which Simplicius tntroduces his “ excerpts from the 
περὶ τἀγαθοῦ that he knows it only from the references made to τὸ by Alexander 
and Porphyry (cf, Simplicius, Phys, pp 453, 30-31, 454, 17-22, 151, 6) All 
that Philoponus says on this passage (Philoponus, Phys, p 521, 14-15) 1s that 
Assstotle himself committed to writing the ἄγραφοι συνουσίαι of Plato Both 
Simplicius and Philoponus make the phrase in De Anima 404 B 19. ἐν τοῖς 
περὶ φιλοσοφίας Neyoutvos refer to the wept τἀγαθοῦ (Simplicius, De Arnzna, 
p 28, 7-9, Philoponus, De Anima, p 75, 34-35) although it could posstbly 
mean only either “lectures on philosophy” or the dialogue, περὶ φιλοσοφίας, 
which makes it certain that netther of them had seen the writing It 1s further 
remarkable that in Physies 194 A 36 the words elpyras δ' ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας 
are thought by these commentators and by Themistius to refer to the Nreoma:hean 
Ethics. (CE Simplicius, Phys, p 304, 1-3, Philoponus, Phys, p 237, 26-27, 
Themistius, Phys, p 43, 9 Heitz [Dre verlorenen Schriften des Arsstoteles, 
p 183] argues that Themistius' words do not take cognizance of the phrase 
ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας and that this remark 1s an interpolatton in the text of the 
Physics On the contrary, Themistius’ words certainly presuppose some such 
sentence as we have in Aristotle's text, the attempt to get them out 1s occasroned 
by the desire to excise any direct reference by Aristotle to his own dialogues 
(Heitz, op ef, p 181, Zeller, Phil Griech, II, 2, p 58, n 2}, but Themistius, 
De Anima, p 11, 18, shows that he did not think a reference by Aristotle to 
the περὶ @thogedias smpossible ) The confuston of the commentators proves that 
none of them after Alexander had seen the wept τάγαθοῦ at first hand (cf 
Zeller, Phil Grrech, U, 2, p 64, 1) and that all their knowledge of it came 
from Alexander’s references to it Hertz (op. ctt, pp 210-16) argues further 
that even Alexander confused the περὶ φιλοσοφίας and the περὶ τἀγαθοῦ and 
knew the latter only by hearsay Zeller (Pil Grrech., I, 2, p 64, m 1) has 
answered one of his arguments in support of this contention by showing that 
the contradiction which appears from a comparison of Metaph, p 250, 17-20 
(= 206, 19, Bonitz} and Metaph., p 262, 18-19 (= 218, 10ff, Boattz) 
proves not that Alexander did not know the wep! τἀγαθοῦ but that he did not 
have first hand knowledge οὐ the separate work, ἐκλογὴ τῶν ἐναντίων, Hettz’s 
further arguments Zeller does not answer, but they are of greater interest for 
the present study Heitz objects that Alexander on Metaphysics 992 A τὸ 
(Metaph., p 117, 23-24 [= 86, 31 Ε, Bonitz])} refers to the περὶ φιλοσοφίας 
whereas what Aristotle there says ought to be found in the wept τάγαθοῦ͵ Now it 
will be shown (note 79 :nfra) that the theory considered in 992 A 10-13, while 
Platonistic, cannot be that of Plato himself (n b. 992 A 16-18 and cf. 1087 
B 12-21) It could not, therefore, have occurred in the περὲ τἀγαθοῦ, if this 
was a report of Plato’s lecture, but might well have been found in the περὶ 
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Aristotle mentions this variation of terminology only to show 
that his interpretation of the ΤΊ ΘΙ 1s not invalidated by it, 
He must, then, have considered the “ receptacle" of the Ti#aeus 
and “the great and the small” to be the same thing; that he 
did so is borne out by his express statements that despite the 
difference of terminology Plato declared τόπος and χώρα to be 
identical (209 B 13-16) and that whether the partictpant be 
“the great and the small” (ie. as in the unwritten doctrines) 
or matter as he wrote in the Tinmaeus (i.e. χώρα desctibed as 


φιλοσοφίας which contained much more than an account and critique of Plato's 
own doctrines That Afexander does not refer it to the περὶ τἀγαθοῦ is, conse- 
quently, an argument in favor of his knowledge of both this book and the 
περὶ φιλοσοφίας and, at the same time, further substantiation of the evidence 
which shows that the doctrine concerned was not Plato’s own The same reason- 
ing holds for Metaphysics 1085 A 7, Heutz argues again that [Alexander], 
Metaph, p. 777, 18-20 (= 756, 17ff., Bonitz) refers the theory there dts- 
cussed to the περὶ φιλοσοφίας whereas it belongs in the περὶ τάγαθοῦ Here, 
too, we shall see (note 79 snfra} that the theory is nat Plato's What the 
commentator attributes to Plato 1s not the theory of different species of “ the 
great and small” wsed as the material of dines, planes, and solids but the theory 
of 2, 3, and 4 as different formal elements for these classes. Now thus theary 
Aristotle assigns to Kenocrates in Mefaphystes 1090 B 21-24. The Pseudo- 
Alexander, who knew neither the περὶ τἀγαθοῦ nor the περὶ φιλοσοφίας, found 
in hus source that Aristotle discussed “such things” in the wept φιλοσοφίας; 
he betrayed himself by adding the more explicit-—and tncorrect~-information, 
wept Ἰϊλάτωνοε, Syrianus (Metaph, p 154, 12-13) does the same thing (cf also 
Robin, Idées et Nonbres, n 272, ΠῚ {pp. 295-298]) The ignorance of the 
differences in the theories of Plato's students on the part of the Pscudo-Alexander 
and Syrianus may be gathered from the following considerations [Alexander], 
Metaph , p 745, 31-34, ascribes to Xenocrates the belref in mathematical number 
only (the Ar:stotelian remark in question, Metaphysics 1080 B 14-16, refers to 
Speusippus), Symanus (Metaph, p. 122, 18-23) refers to this ascription and 
accepts it with his usual correction that the Xenocrateans did not really thunk 
that mathematical number alone was separate from the sensibles; he does not 
say anything about Speusippus, [Alexander], Metaph, p 782, 31-36, ascribes 
to Xenocrates and Speusippus equally the belief in mathematical number only 
and for Anstotle’s reference to those who identified :deas and mathematicals 
(i,e Xenocrates) can only say τινὲς δὲ τῶν wept Πλάτωνα (shrd, pp 782, 35- 
783, 8), Syrranus (Metaph, p 159, 7-15) follows this mistaken notion and, 
in trying to combine it with his own explanation of the true meaning of the 
theories, becomes more confused stil] He gives no names but says that of μὲν 
(1086 A 2,1 e, Speusippus), although they used mathematical terminology for 
it, τὸν εἰδητικὸν ἔσεβον ἀριθμόν; of of δέ (1086 A 5, 1. e, Xenocrates) he says 
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a factor tn physical change), since it 1s τόπος in either case, 
the rdeas ought to be tn place (209 B 33-210 A 2), Since he 
twice asserts that in the Τ᾽ θη: Plato said (or wrote) that 
χώρα (or the participant) is ὕλη (209 B 11-12, 210A 1-2), al- 
though there ts no such statement in the Trmaens and no such 
use of ὕλῃ in the sense of matter,” 1t can be urged that there 
may be some similar misstatement in Aristotle’s citation of the 
unwritten doctrines However that may be, he clearly believes 
that tn these unwritten doctrines “the great and the small” 
had the rdle of participant and that st was τόπος-χώρα, his argu- 
ment shows that according to these “doctrines” the ideas ought to 
be in place for the same reason that the account in the Timaeus 
appeats to him to require this conclusion, and consequently 
the consistency of his argument as well as his verbal statement 
shows that he made no distinction between “ the great and the 
small” and the “receptacle” of the Tamaeus but considered 
them to be two names for the same thing, the material substrate. 
Inasmuch, then, as the ἄπειρον is “identified with “ the great and 
the small,” the conclusion that as encompassing sensibles “" the 


ταῦτα wpds ἐνίους ἀποῤῥίπτει τῶν ἀπὸ WAdrwvos and that, while they used the same 
names for dtfferent things (1 e for tdeal numbers and for mathermaticals }, never- 
theless ἐπρέσβευον αὐτῶν τὴν διάκρισιν. On the other hand, {Alexander}, Metaph., 
p 766, 4-24, ascribes to “ some Pythagoreans "ἡ the belief in mathematical number 
only, and to Speusippus and Xenocrates the identsficattion of s:deal and mathe- 
matical numbers Syrianus (Metaph, p 141, 23-33) gives exactly the same 
account, adding his explanation that these (Speusippus and Xenocrates) used 
the same names but knew the distinction between the two kinds of number. 
He fails to notice that this explanation, then, on p 159, 7-15 should be given 
to of μέν (1086 A 2) whereas he gives it to of δέ (1086 A 5), that is, Sysianus 
agrees with Pseudo-Alexander in the ascription to Speusippus and Xenocrates 
together of contradictory theories. Furthermore, Pseudo Alexander (Metaph, 
p 463, 2) is unaware that Metaphysecs 1028 B 24-27 cefers to Xenacrates, 
although Asclepius (Metaphb, p 379, 17) identifies the theory correctly We 
must conclude that Alexander probably knew the wept τἀγαθοῦ and the περὶ 
φιλυσοφίας and that none of the later commentators whose works are extant knew 
either of them at first hand, and further that the statements of Pseudo-Alexander 
and Syrianus concerning the variations of Piatonistic theory show that they 
had no good source material for this aspect of Platonism 

τὸ By the metaphorical use of ὕλῃ in Trmaens 69 AG all the causal factors im 
the cosmos are referred to, not χώρα alone (cf. A E Taylor, A Commentary on 
Plato's Timaens, p, 493); but it 1s not ampossible that Arstotle may have taken 
this passage as a justification of his statement 
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great and the smal]l” would have to encompass the intelligibles 
(207 A 29-30) is analogous to the present argument, that 
Plato’s account of the participant requires that the tdeas be in 
place, and arises from Aristotle's interpretation of the partici- 
pant as matter which recetves the ideas within ttself The same 
conception is at the bottom of the contention that the ideas 
must be in motion which 1s in Metaphysics 992 B 1-9 adduced 
as an absurdity resulting from the Platonic theory of matter 
and which offers further substantiation of Aristotle's identifica- 
tion of “ the great and the small” with what he conceives to 
be the ὕλη of the Tamaens. He these says that “the great and 
the small” is rather a predicate or differentia of matter than 
matter itself and compares it with the rare and dense which the 
physical philosophers constdet to be the prime differentiae of 
the substrate (cf Physics 187 A 12-20), This shows that he is 
thinking of “the great and the small" as the substrate of 
physical phenomena, Then he proceeds to atgue that, tf these 
(ι. 6, “the great and the small”) are motion, then the ideas 
will be in motion For the attribution to Plato of the doctrine 
that “the great and the small” is motion we may compare 
Physics 201 B 20-21 where “some” are said to have defined 
motion as ἑτερότης καὶ ἀνισότης καὶ τὸ μὴ dv and the statement of 
Eudemus quoted by Simplicius (PAys., p 431, 8-9) according 
to which Plato said that motion 1s τὸ μέγα καὶ μικρὸν καὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν 
καὶ τὸ ἀνώμαλον, The wolds ἀνώμαλον in Eudemus and ἀνισότης in 
Aristotle allow us to recognize the doctrine of Tvmaeus 57 E- 
58 A (οὕτω δὴ στάσιν μὲν ἐν ὁμαλότητι, κίνησιν δὲ εἰς ἀνωμαλότητα ἀεὶ 
τιβῶμεν" αἰτία δὲ ἀνισότης at τῆς ἀνωμάλον φύσεως, Cf, 52 D-53 A); 
disregarding for the time being the question as to the possible 
perversion of Plato's meaning in the statements of Eudemus 
and Aristotle, we may take it for certain that “the great and 
the small” here identified with motion is the space of the 
Timaeus, and this is further assured by the alternative: “ if 
‘the great and the small’ are not motion, what 1s the source 
of motion? For the whole study περὶ φύσεως has then been 
annihilated” If the motion of the physical world derives from 
“the great and the small” considered as ὕλη, this “ great and 
small” must be the substrate of phenomena; and, if it be 
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argued that, since “the great and the small” 1s motion, the 
ideas must be tn motion, this can only mean that the ideas are 
considered to be involved in this same substrate as they were 
supposed to have to be in place and to be encompassed by “ the 
great and the small.” (Cf the arguments that 1f one should 
say that the tdeas are ἐν ἡμῖν he would have to admit that the 
immobile ideas are τὴ motion {Topics 113 A 25-30, pages 9-10 
supra} and that no definition of an active or passive thing can 
comport with the idea which must be immobile and impassive 
{Topics 148 A 14-21, pages 3-5 sapra]) In all of this there 
is no intimation of two different principles, two yds of “ the 
great and the small,” or of a difference of kind or function in 
“the great and the small,” the ἄπειρον, and the “ receptacle” 
of the Tzmaeus, they are all identified with ὕλη in Artstotle’s 
sense of material substrate and their shortcomings are measured 
by the requirements of that conception ” 

From this point of view Artstotle’s fundamental objection 
to Platonic matter 15 that it is ‘ too mathematical,” that what 
is there represented to be “ matter” 1s merely a predicate of 
matter, that such differentiae as great and small, like the dense 
and rare of the physical philosophers, presuppose a subject to 
be differentiated (Metaphystcs 992B1-7) Moreover, “ the 
gteat and the small,”’ besides being necessarily relative to some- 
thing and so requiring an underlying substance which 15 great 
or small in virtue of being primarily something else, can be only 
accidental to quantity and, as relative, cannot be the subject of 
generation, destruction, or change of any kind (Metaphysics 
1088 A 21-35) “The great and the small,” therefore, re- 
garded as the substrate of change, represents to Aristotle's 
mind the impossible conception of relation as prior to substance 
and of quality as a derrvation from quantitative difference In 
determining the value to be placed upon Aristotle's sadgment 
of this aspect of Platonic philosophy we must bear in mind 
the fact that he makes the same charge against the so-called 
“ material monusts"” (cf. Crit. Pres, Phil, pp. 13, 15-16), for 
in their physics he believes that quality 1s nothing more than 
quantitative relationship. 


See Appendix I 
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It 15, however, with the physical elements of the Atomists 
that Aristotle most closely identifies the “ elements ” of Platonic 
physics. Although he takes pains to praise 
the Atomists for their concern with “ the 
facts of nature’’ and the consequent con- 
sistency of their theory in comparison with the “ dialectical” 
basis of Platonic physics (316 A 5-14, cf. 315 A 34-B 9 and 
De Caelo 306 A 5-9), the fundamental error of the two systems 
is essentially the same, the reduction of quality to ultimate 
quantitative difference. It 1s noteworthy that at one point 
Aristotle asserts the real meaning of Atomism to be that 41} 
things are numbers and constructed of numbers in a sense (De 
Caelo 303 A 8-9), The primary elements of generation, altera- 
tion, growth, and their opposites are for the Atomiusts and 
Platorusts alike in being indivisible magnitudes; they dtffer in 
that the Atomists make them bodies whereas, as described in 
the Tvnaeus, they ate planes (Tumaeus 53 C-55C). For all 
the difficulty inherent in the theory of the Atomusts, Aristotle 
assets that it is at any rate possible for them to give an account 
of alteration and genesis while those who reduce the elements 
to planes cannot do so, for nothing except solids results from 
the composition of planes and, as a matter of fact, they do not 
even tty to generate any quality from them. Aristotle pro- 


De Generattone 
315 B 24-316 A 14 


"9 At the beginning of this chapter (De Generatione 315 A 29-33) Aristotle 
says that Plato discussed only the generation of the elements and did not con- 
sider how flesh, bones, or any such things arise or how things undergo alteration 
or growth Now in Timaens 73 B-76 EB Plato gives an account of the construc- 
tion of bone, flesh, tendons, skin, hair, and nails, the ultimate basis for all of 
these is the marrow, itself a symmetrical mixture of the most perfect triangles 
which could form the four simple bodies, treated and mixed with certain of the 
simple bodies in various ways In spite of the fancifulness or vagueness of 
this account, it seerns strange that Artstotle should say that the matter 15 not 
treated by Plato at all, for elsewhere he takes a good deal of trouble to attack 
the doctrines of this part of the T’mmaeus, So, for example, in De Part Animal, 
651 B 20-28 he attacks the notion that the marrow 1s τῆς γονῆς σπερματικὴ 
δύναμις (cf Timaeus 73 C, 91 A-B), 1n De Part. Animal 652 A 25-B 2 refutes 
the notion that the brain 1s marrow (cf. Timaeus 73 ΟἽ), and in De Gen, Animal. 
769 A 28-B 2 refers with comparative approbation to the notion of the seed 
as a παμσπερμία (cf. Crit. Pres. Phil, p. 284, 0. 243), In De Part, Animal, 676 
B 22-31 Plato's irontcal theory of the purpose of the gall-bladder 1s refuted 
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ceeds to a critictsm of the Atomusts and abandons further con- 
sideration of the Platonic theory here, but in passing he gives 
an example of the inferiority of Platonic method to that of the 
Atomists The reasons which led Democritus to assume the 
existence of indivisible bodies were proper to the subject of his 
investigation even though his solution of the problem was 
wrong, those who use the dialectical method, however, give 
as the reason for assuming indivisible magnitudes the argument 
that the αὐτοτρίγωνον (1, ε, the ideal triangle) would otherwise 
be many, This argument 1s not expressly attributed to Plato and 
the present tense of the verb (aol, 316 Α 12) might lead one 
to argue that the reference is to a contemporary, e. g. Xeno- 
crates, since no such reasoning occurs in Plato’s writings. Zeller 
(Phil. Griech,, Ul, 1, p. 1018, n 1) believed that it did refer to 
Xenocrates who identified tdeas and mathematicals Never- 
theless, it 15 to Plato’s account τῷ the Témaeus that Artstotle 
has been expressly referring (315 B30, 316 A 2-4), amd the 


(cf Tsmaeus 71 A-D), in De Part. Animal 669 A 18 24 Plato's explanation of 
the texture of the lungs 15 attacked (cf Tismaens 70 C and Hest Animal, 496 
B 4-6), in 664 B 6-19 the notion that the ἀρτηρία is a passage for liquids which 
proceed through it to the bladder (cf Timaeus 70 ΟΙ 91 A) 15 refuted, in 
656 A 13-B 13 the reason given in the Timaeus for the lack of flesh on the 
head and the connection of the brain with sensation are violently attacked 
{cf also 652 B 3-7, Timaeus 75 A-E, 76 Ὁ), and in Parva Nat 472 B 6- 
32 the purpose and mechanism of respiration as explained in Timaens 
79 A-E are discussed at fength, Ar:stotle’s real meaning in this passage of 
De Generatione appears 1n De Caelo 306 B 22-29 where, after he has mentioned 
the change of the “ elements’ into one another as described in the Trmaeus, he 
asks how flesh, bone, of any continuous {1,6 homogeneous) body can come 
into being on this theory They cannot result from a combination of the elements 
themselves (for the homogeneous does not arise from mere combination) nor 
from a combination of the elementary planes (for such combination produces the 
"elements and not what is a product of the elements) The concluding remark, 
that unless one 1s willing ἐκ παρόδον robs λόγους ἀποδέχεσθαι the proponents 
of this theory will be seen to abolish genesis, ridicates that Aristotle's accusation 
here is made with specific reference to those passages in the Trmaeus which 
pretend to explain the production of homogeneous tissues Inasmuch as Arts- 
totle holds that no kind of aggregation can result in an homogeneous body, 
which can be explained only as the result of the d:mited alteration that 1s his 
“chemical combination” (cf Crit, Pres Phil, pp. 140-143), the fazlure to 
distinguish ἀλλοίωσις and γένεσις necessarily precludes the possibility of any 
rational account of homogeneous tissues, 
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whole context shows that, whatever the origin of this special 
argument, Aristotle intends to oppose it as the foundation of 
the Academic theory of elementary planes to the reasons that 
caused Democritus to assume atomic bodies. The argument as 
here put is, however, suspiciously vague, The magnitudes of 
which Aristotle here speaks should be phenomenal magani- 
tudes; τὲ is phenomenal planes of which the primary bodies in 
the Timaeus ace constructed If this be the case, the Platonists, 
according to Aristotle, argued that, if the constituent planes 
of physical bodies are divisible, the ideal triangle itself would 
be divisible; but this, as has been noted (Heinze, Xenokrates, 
p. 59; Robin, Idées οἱ Nombres, p. 262), amounts to taking 
the position that every triangle, whether mathematical or sensible, 
must be indivisible since every one must partake of the idea of 
triangle, or rather the position that every senstble object must 
be indivisible lest the idea of which it partakes be itself divisible 
into parts, “Yet in the T'aeus itself even the tetangles and 
squares which form the faces of the corpuscles of the simple 
bodies are resolvable into smaller triangles of two kinds which 
are the στοιχεῖα (Trraens 54 D-55 ΟΥ and which are them- 
selves of various sizes (Timaeus 57 C-D); no teason is given 
for the physical indivisibility of these triangles, which as the 
ultimate constituents of the corpuscles are expressly said to be a 
postulate (Timaeus 53D), but the chosce of the triangles as 
the ultimate form: of surface is given: every rectilinear plane 
is divisible into triangles and all triangles may be resolved 
into isosceles or scalene triangles but not into figures that are 
not triangles (Trmaeus 53 C-D). Obviously Aristotle was at 
a loss to find in the Tvmaexs a reason for what he took to be 
the quantitative indivisibility of the ultimate plane figures and 
so looked elsewhere for an argument which he could interpret 
as the foundation of this doctrine. That which he here attributes 
to the Platonists would, however, require that the phenomenal 
unit be indivisible lest the ideal unit itself become many; but 
this is to confuse the idea and that which participates in it and 
to destroy the essential difference between ideas and phenomena 
which is the foundation of the whole theory (cf. Phaedo 101 
BC, 103 A-C; Philebus 14 D-15 Β, Republic 525 D-526 A 


es 
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with Shorey's notes [Loeb Class Lib, vol II, pp, 164-5]). 
Artstotle’s words are, as has been said, vague and might repre- 
sent a conclusion concerning magnitudes other than phenomenal; 
there would be nothing strange in the argument that the unity 
of the ideal triangle makes necessary indivisible sdeal magnt- 
tudes Just such an argument 1s preserved and along with it a 
Pertpatetic misinterpretation analogous to that implied in Arts- 
totle’s words here The essay on Indzvisible Lines begins by 
presenting five arguments used by ‘some people” to support 
the thesis that τῇ all quantities there 1s an indrvisitble unit The 
second of these runs as follows (Lin, Insec. 968 A 9-14, Apelt’s 
text, Teubner, 1888): If there ts an idea of line and the tdea 
is first of all lines but the parts are by nature prior to the whole, 
the idea of Itne must be zndivisible and so must the 1deal square, 
triangle, and other figures, and, in short, the ideal plane and 
ideal solid Otherwise there would be something {1.6 their 
constituent parts) prior to them ‘This argument 15 exactly that 
summarized by Aristotle, and tts object ts to prove the in- 
divisibility of sdeal magnitudes, not of phenomenal ones This 
is further shown by the fact that after the next argument (968 
A 14-18), which seeks to prove that the elements of corporeal 
existence are indivisible, the conclusion expressly states that the 
two arguments ate complementary. “so that not only in in- 
telligibles but also in sensibles is there something indivisible ” 
Yet the author of the essay objects to the argument concerning 
ideal magnitudes that from the establishment of indivisible 
lines in the ideal world cannot be deduced the indivisibility of 
phenomenal lines (969 A 17-19); he fatls to understand that 
from the necessary nature of the ideas 1s deduced only the 
indivisibility of 1468] magnitudes and that this conclusion 1s 
in no way used here to establish any conclusion concerning 
phenomenal magnitude (for the purpose of this argument see 
further note 197 mfra) The fact that the essay ts directed 
against Xenocrates increases the probability that Asistotle in 
Our passage ts combining an argument of his with the account 
in the Tmaeus and 1s doing so because he knew of no Platonic 
atgument in support of the indivisibility of the ultimate con- 
stituent triangles of the Tsmaeus. In any case the implication 
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that the Platonists argued from the indivisibility of the idea 
to that of sensible magnitudes is clearly a musinterpretation 

It may be of some significance that Autstotle did not here 
give any of the arguments preserved in the essay which do 
attempt to establish the existence of indivisible phenomenal 
magnitudes; the third (Lin, Insec. 968 A 14-18), the proof 
that fire and the other elements of corporeal existence are 
indivisible, patently contradicts the doctrine of the ΤΟΙΣ, 
but the first, fourth, and fifth (Ls. Insec. 968 A 2-9, 968 A 18- 
B21) argue directly for indivisible phenomenal quanta. These 
arguments, however, insist primatily upon the existence of 
indivisible lines; and in this passage of the De Generatione 
nothing is 5814 about such entittes, which ate by implication 
excluded from the theory of indivisible elementary planes, In 
Metaphysics 992 A 20-22 Aristotle does say that Plato, 1n oppos- 
ing the point as a geometrical hypothesis, frequently set up 
indivisible lines as the ἀρχὴ γραμμῆς, δ᾽ but a chapter of the 
Physics indicates that he did not understand Plato to mean by 
this that there is a lower limit to the divisibility of a line in 
space. He has just remarked that, since tt is not difficult to 
overthrow the theory of indivisible lines, it can be shown that 
spatial magnitude is infinitely divisible (Physics 206 A 16-18) ; 
then, after setting forth his theory of the infinite by division 
and inversely by addition, he remarks that Plato set up two 
infinities (i.e. the great and the small) because there seems 
to be no limit to the progressions of increase and diminution. 
The fact that this is merely a reconstruction of Aristotle's (see 
page 105 swpra) does not alter the obvious fact that he could 
not have ascribed to Plato the doctrine of indivisible lines men- 
tioned in this chapter, for he shows that he 1s aware that such 
a theory must deny the possibility of the spatially infinite by 
division, Nor does the fact that he adds that Plato did not 


** The notion of indivisible Jines 1s attributed to Plato here only, for Alexander 
(Metaph,, p. 120, 6) merely repeats the text of Aristotle and his words express 
a certain surprise at the attribution; ἰστορεῖ δὲ ὡς καὶ Πλάτωνος, οὐ μόνον 
Ξενοκράτους, ἁτόμους γραμμὰς τιθεμένον , The later writers ascribe the 
doctrine to Xenocrates and even call him the originator of it (cf. the texts 
gathered by Heinze, Xenokrates, frags, 43-49), 


Ate ὦ, 
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use his '' two infinities ” imply a lower limit to spatial division, 
for this assertion 1s supported by the remark that 7 the number 
“9194 Plato made the unit the minimum and the decad the 
maximum. That he had to take recourse to the number theory 
here is evidence that he knew nothing of a limit set by Plato 
to spatial division 

The doctrine of the Tzmaeys 1s represented by Anstotle as 
making the primary magnitudes which underlie physical change 
indivistble planes. That these planes are not constructed of 
lines and the lines of points he admits; but this very process 
of resolving bodies as far as planes and no further seems to 
him highly irrattonal (315 B 30-32; Aristotle refers to De Caelo 
299 A 6-9), Since he can see no reason for carrying the analysis 
so far and no further, he does not hesitate to criticize Plato’s 
theory in what he considers to be tts necessary logical impli- 
cations, 

After objecting that those who generate all body from the 
combination and separation of plane surfaces contradict the 
laws of mathematics without giving any 
credible reason for so doing, Aristotle prefaces 
his criticism of thts theory with the remark 
that to suppose that solids are aggregates of planes 1s of a piece 
with the reasoning which makes planes consist of lines and lines 
of pomts The discussion which follows 1s not limited to the 
construction of the simple bodies which is set forth in the 
Timaeus; tt treats this construction as necessatily involving not 
the plane but the point as the ultimate constituent of body and 
criticizes it, in company with other theories which employ in- 
divisible or 1ncoiporeal elements tn physical construction, from 
the point of view of its bearing upon the question of genesis, 
It must be noted that τῷ the last two books of the De Caeto 
Aristotle 1s concerned exclusively with the number of sublunary 
“elements” and their generation from one another, in which 
connection the theory of weight and lightness as irreducible 
qualities of the simple bodies is shown to be requised by the 
phenomena of motion; here no attention is paid to the distinc- 
tion of alteration and genesis, on the basts of which in the De 
Generatione the Atomists and Platonists are differentiated, and 


De Caelo 
298 B 33-300 A 12 
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Aristotle consequently gives a different classification of his 
predecessors (cf Cre, Pres. Phil., p. 106, α 437). Ultimately, 
Platonists, Atomusts, and “ matertal monists” ate all shown 
to be guilty of the same fundamental error, the reduction of 
the differences of the “elements” to quantitative relationship 
(cf. Crt. Pres, Phi., p 213); mn the present passage theie are 
distinct indications that the criticism ts meant to apply to certain 
common characteristics in the theories of Xenocrates, Speu- 
sippus, the Atomists, and Plato, and at the end (300 A 14-19) 
it 1s expressly said to apply to the Pythago.eans also who * con- 
struct nature out of numbers” (cf. Cr#t, Pres. Phil, p 40, απ. 
154). The charge of contradicting the laws of mathematics, 
here made against the theory of elementary planes, 15 elsewhere 
brought against the Atomists (303 A 20-24), against the 
Platonists and Atomusts together on the ground that in distin- 
guishing the elements by shape they both have to assume a 
limit to the drvisibility of body (306 A 26-B 2), and against 
any and every theory alike which assumes a minimum magni- 
tude (271 B9-11). All objections to the adrvisibility of the 
primary constituents are, therefore, valid against the Atomusts 
as well as the Platonists On the other hand, the theory of the 
Atomists, though its ultrmate constituents aie not incorporeal, 
is considered by Aristotle to be essentially the same as the 
systems which make number the elements of all things (30% 
A 8-10; οἱ Metaphysics 1039 A 8-14); so far as they are in- 
divisible and without qualitative difference, the atoms are 
essentially points ot monads with position, so that the objec- 
tions to the attempted construction of a qualified continuum 
from qualitatively undifferentiated, discontinuous elements ap- 
ply equally to Atomistic and Platonistic theortes (cf De Anima 
409 A 10-28 [Austotle argues that Xenocrates’ theory of the 
soul as a self-moving number and Democritus’ congeries of 
soul-atoms are essentially the same and open to the same ob- 
jections} and Metaphysics 1084 B 23-28 [Anstotle identifies the 
use of the unit as an element by the Platonists with the minimal 
entity out of which the Atomists construct existing things]) 
Inasmuch as the construction of bodies from planes /opically 
involves the construction of lines from points, Artstotle feels 
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that he can consider the theory as taking the point to be the 
ultimate constituent of body. Since he himself records the fact 
that Plato held the point to be merely a geometrical convention 
(Metaphysics 992 A 20-22), even this “logical necessity” 
hardly seems to be an adequate reason for interpreting the 
account of the Timaeus in this fashton; but, if Aristotle ts 
criticizing not that account alone but the general tendenctes of 
a number of theories which he holds to be at bottom identical, 
the ortentation of his attack 1s easily explained There 1s no 
doubt that he would have thought himself justified in forcing 
upon Plato the belief in the point as a substantial element of 
the line, immediately after recognizing Plato's objection to the 
point, he argues that, since the line must have a limut, the same 
reasoning that leads to the belief in the existence of line te- 
quires the recognition of the existence of the point (Meta 
physics 992 A 23-24). Nevertheless, there was a stronger reason 
than this for attacking the notion that the pomnt 1s the ultimate 
constituent of body Aristotle reports an Academic theory which 
generated magnitude from the point considered as the analogue 
of the unit and from a material similar to πλῆθος (Metaphysics 
1085 A 32-34, B 27-29), the unit and πλῆθος being the prin- 
ciples of number (Metaphysics 1085 B 4-10), this was the 
theory of Speusippus (cf. 1091 B 30-35 and 1028 B 21-24)” 
and this theory Aristotle apparently has in mind here, as may 
be seen from Metaphysics 1085 B 27-34 where, in stating his 
objections to Speusippus’ doctrine of the point as the principle 
of magnitudes he argues that those points other than the “ point 
itself” cannot be derived from the Jatter and indivisible parts 
of extension because the magnitudes (which these points have 


δ. Topics 108 B 7-31, a discussion of the usefulness of ἡ τοῦ ὁμοίου θεωρία, 
is closely associated with the method of Speusippus (cf Stenzel, Spewstppus, 
p 1644) One of the examples used for the application of the method to the 
establishment of definitions in the case of “ widely separate things” 1s "a point 
in a line 1s the same as a monad tn number, for each 1s an ἀρχὴ" Those who 
define the monad as the ἀρχή of number and the po:nt as the ἀρχή of Iine do so 
in this way, he says, by giving as the genus τὸ κοινὸν ἐπὶ πάντων, The method 
answers exactly to that which 1s ascribed to Speusippus by Diogenes Laertius 
(IV, 2) obros πρῶτος ἐν τοῖς μαθήμασιν ἐθεάσατο τὸ κοιγὸν καὶ συγῳκείωσε 
καϑόσον ἣν δυνατὸν ἀλλήλοις, 
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then to constitute) cannot be constructed from indivisibles 
(such as the points would be if their elements were αὐτῇ στιγμή 
and indivisible sections of extension) δ 


88 This is the second horn of the dilemma (1085 B 31-34) concerning the 
origin of points and it depends upon what is conceived to be their intended 
function; 1. δι since they are to constitute magnitudes they cannot themselves be 
denved from indrvistble principles. We may note that in Metaphysics 992 A 
19 20 the same question (from what can be derived the points present in the 
line?} 1s used to embartass a theory which is different from those of Plato, 
Speusippus, and Xenocrates (see Appendix 1) but wluch, Aristotle implies, might 
try to defend itself by falling back upon Plato's rejection of the point as an 
entity (992 A 20-24; note the cancessive μὲν οὖν followed by Aristotle's rejoinder 
καίτοι... dor’. .+) So Aristotle here requires those Platonists who reyected 
the pomt to account, nevertheless, for its relationship to the line as well as 
for that of the line to the plane and for that of the plane to solid figure 
(992 A 13-14) just as he does Speusippus who posited the point as the formal 
principle of magnitudes Moreover, in none of these Platomistic theortes was 
point, line, or plane reparded as the material constituent of line, plane, or solid, 
yet Aristotle's objections are based upon the supposition that they meant to 
tampose the solid of planes, the plane of lines, the line of points (cf, 992 A 
13-14, 16-18, 19-20, 1084 B 33-34, and n.b, 1085 B 29-30 [Speusippus made 
fhe point the formal principle of magnitude; Ar:stotle assumes that he must 
have posited other pofnts, derived from this, to serve as the components of lines 
and ultimately of all magnitude In short Speusippus’ construction of magnitude 
is treated as if it were identical with that of the Pythagoreans, cf. 986 B 6-8, 
1080 B 16-21}) Just as he assimilates Pythagorean to Platonic doctrine by 
arguing as af the Pythagorean corporeal units must have been incorporeal 
mathematicals (cf Cr Pres. Phrl, p. 43), 80 he :dentifies the Platonists’ 
“construction " of body with that of the Pythagoreans by arguing as sf the 
Piatonists made the line an aggregation of poimts. His notion that body in the 
Timaeus is merely an aggregation of planes may have been one point of departure 
for this interpretation; the fact that planes, atomic lines, or points are κε the 
Pythagorean “ units’ and the Atomustic “solids in being treated as “ indi- 
visibles ’ led him in his polemical passages to treat the mechanisms of these 
theories as identical, 

This conflation of Pythagoreanism and Platonism would make it easy to think 
of both as reducing body to the “ Jimits ” of body (for Aristotle points, lines, and 
planes are potentially existing πέρατα which ate actualized by division; ef. 
Metaphysics 1002 A 18-B 11, Physres 263 A 23-B 9, 262 A 21-26), and in 
so doing Aristotle would be encouraged not only by the Pythagorean and 
Platonic use of the word πέρας but also by his own tendency to associate πέρας 
and οὐσία (cf, Metaphysics 1022 A8-10; De Caglo 293 B 12-15, 310B 7-11 ; De 
Generationé 335 A 18-21; Physics 211 B 12-14), Nevertheless, he did not over- 
look the fact that the Pythagorean un:t was inseparable and that, while the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines seemed to be rather mathematical than physical, they were meant 
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If lines consist of points, it 1s not necessary that the section 
of a line be a line; it has, however, already been shown that 
there ate no indivisible lengths (299 A 8-11) In the passage 
of the Physics (231 A 21-232 A 22) to which Anstotle here 
refers, 1t has been shown that what ts continuous cannot con- 
sist of indivisibles, so that every magnitude, being a continuum, 
is divisible into conttnuous magnitudes In view of this, it is 
obvious that Aristotle can disregard for the putpose of his 


to apply to sensibles apart from whech they recognized no existence {Metaphysies 
989 B 33-990 A 32, 1080 B 16-21, 1090 A 30-35), therefore, although he may 
think of Pythagoreans and Platonists as alike im constructing body of πέρατα, since 
he knows that the former thought of these limits as sensible only (cf Parva 
Natsralia 439 A 30-B 1), where he talks of those who construct body of limits 
which ate separable from sensibles it 1s Platonism of one kind or another that 
is in question, So in Metaphysics 1002 A 4-B 11, while lines A 11-12 (οἱ & 
ὕστεροι καὶ σοφώτεροι) might by themselves refer to both Pythagoreans and 
Platonists (Ross follows Alexander in referring them to the Pythagoreans and 
Plato [Metaphystcs, I, p 248] although later [op cst, II, p 481] he says that 
the Pythagoreans are here distinguished from the Platonists!), the separability 
of planes, lines, and points (1002 A 6-8) certainly excludes the Pythagoreans 
and the presence of the point in the theory (1002 A 4-6, 15-16) should exclude 
Plato and Xenocrates In 1028 B 15-18 both Pythagoreans and Platonists 
generally are probably meant by “ those who think that the Inmuts of body have 
substantial existence’; this group 15 then divided into those who think that no 
such substance exists apart from sensibles (1 ¢ Pythagoreans; cf 990 A 3-5, 
986 B 4-8, 1036 B 7-13 contrasted with Platontsts τὰ 13-17} and those who 
think that there are apart from sensibles other substances more real than sensibles, 
these are the Platonists among whom the theories of Plato, Speusippus, and 
Xenocrates are then distinguished, the first two by name (1028 B 18-27) The 
objection that, if one posits lines and planes as principles, these are cettainly not 
separable but are divisions and I:mits—the planes of bodies, the lines of planes, 
the points of lines-—~, all of which tnhere τῷ other things (1060 B 12-19), thus 
is obviously armed at Platonists, not Pythagoreans; and here agatn the special 
attach on the substanttality of the point (lines 17-19) suggests Speusippus to 
the exciusion of Plato and Xenocrates The implied interpretation, that the 
Platonistrc doctrine here attacked 1s a development of the Pythagorean theory 
with an intensification of the difficulties of the latter, 1s explicit in 1090 B 5-13 
There Aristotle says that there are some who think that points, lines, and 
planes must be ceal existences To this he objects, first, that these are lumits 
and not substances and, second, that, even if they are substances, they would 
all be substances of sensibles and so would not be separable Here the first 
objection could have been intended as an answer to the Pythagoreans as well as 
the Platonists, but the second can apply only to the latter, and the mention of 
the posnt, in addition to the fact that the passages immediately preceding (1090 
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present argument the differences between points and atomic 
Jines; as indivisible constituents of continua they and every 
indivisible alike are liable to the same refutation, Consequently, 
when he proceeds to speak (299A 11-17) of the tmpossible 
consequences for physics which must result for those who posit 
atomic lines, he ts concerned with difficulties which are con- 
sequent upon the assumption of indzvisible physical elements 
of any kind *4 This is evident from the fact that the statement 
οἱ the basic difficulty 1s so phrased as to apply to “ indtvisibles ” 
in general (299 A 17-24). Indivisibles are incapable of having 
the attributes which physical bodies must have, for a divisible 
cannot inhere in an indivisible and all qualities are divisible 
either specifically (e g. color into black and white) or inci- 
dentally {i e. along with their subjects), all simple qualities 
being dtvisible in the latter fashion. This is enough to show 
that indivisibles of whatever kind cannot be the constituents of 
physical bodies, fo. thete indivisibility prevents them from 
possessing the qualities which inhere tn the bodies that they 
are supposed to constttute. 

The quality chosen by Aristotle here to demonstrate the gen- 
eral statement ts weight (299 A 25-B 23) Since it is im- 
possible that a thing should have weight τῇ its constituent parts 
have none, if the point has no weight, no body will have any, 


A 35-B 5, cf, Lang, Speustppus, pp. 28 30 and frag 30) and following (1090 
B 13-20) are concerned with Speusippus, makes tt highly probable that it 15 
his theory particularly that Aristotle has in mind in all these passages, although 
his procedure in Metaphysics 992 A 19-24 (see this note, 2211,}) indicates that he 
considered it legitimate to extend the specific objections to Speus:ppus’ theory 
to the Platonists generally (For the bearing of these passages on the Pytha- 
goreans cf further Crit Pres. Phil,, pp 40-42 ) 

54 The tenar of 299 A 11-17 umplies that the doctrine of ἄτομος γραμμαί was 
not by all of sts proponents, at any rate, extended to the realm of physics The 
συμβαίνει λέγειν suggests this (cf Metaphysics 989 B 16-21, 1000 B 3-11), and 
the statement that, while all the mathematical difficulties of the doctrine continue 
to hold in its application to physics, the physical difficulties do not apply to εἰ 
as a mathematical theory 1s hardly in place except as a recognition that some 
people had restricted the doctrine to mathematics Since Amstotle in the 
Physics shows that he did not believe Plato to have posited a lower limit to 
spatial drvisthility and in the Metaphysics says that Plata did assume indivisible 
lines (see page 128 supra), we may have here an indication of the original 
restriction of the doctrine 
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for the planes that constitute body consist of lines and the 
lines of points, Yet that all or, at any rate, some sensible 
bodies have weight even these philosophers themselves would 
admit That the point cannot have weight Aristotle proves by 
showing that what has weight must be divisible. What 1s 
heavy or light may be heavier or lighter than something else 
(although the relatively heavy or light need not be heavy or 
light absolutely) ; 1f whatever 1s heavier than another thing by 
reason of being absolutely heavy must exceed it by weight, 
everything that 1s heavy must be divisible. The point, however, 
ts admittedly indivisible. Alexander (apyd Simplicius, De 
Caelo, p 570, 24-28) correctly noted that by this argument it 
can be proved that no quality can inhere mn an indivisible; 
Aristotle does add two more arguments against the weight of 
points which proceed by proving that the point cannot have the 
qualities of density or rigidity. 1) If the heavy is something 
dense and the light tenuous and what 15 dense differs from 
what is tenuous by containing more in the same volume, then 
the point, if it be heavy or light, will be dense or tenuous, 
What 1s dense, however, is divisible (by the same argument as 
above) while the point is indivistble. 2) If everything heavy 
must be either hard or soft, a similar imposstbiltty can be 
adduced; that is soft which yrelds to pressure and that hard 
which does not, but what yields to pressure 1s divisible. The 
proof that the point, gua indivisible, cannot have weight is 
followed by an argument to prove that the combination of 
parts which have no weight cannot produce weight (299 B 14- 
23). This is, in fact, an attempt to demonstrate the premise 
(299 A 25-26) on which was based the proof that points can- 
not constitute sensible body (299 A 25-30) Except by resorting 
to fiction, Aristotle says, there would be no way to determine 
the number or quality of weightless constituents which would 
in combination produce wetght. Moreover, from the fact that 
the difference between two weights is always a weight, it must 
follow that each of the indivistbles has weight. for, if a com- 
bination of four points has weight and a combination of more, 
say of five, is heavier than this, since the difference between 
something heavier and something less heavy 1s heavy (just as 
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_ the difference between two things having a given quality in 
different degrees 1s a degree of that qualification), then the 
difference between our two combinations of different weights 
is something heavy, but, since the difference between the two 
is a single point, the single point must have weight. 

That Aristotle considered the aigument against the point as 
a subject of sensible quality to be applicable generally to in- 
divistbles 1s fully established by De Generatrone 325 B 34- 
326A21 ‘Thete is developed against the Atomists this same 
objection that the atoms, gva indivisible, cannot possess the 
qualities which sensible bodies have but which gza constitnents 
of sensible bodies they must possess (cf. Crit, Pres. Phil., pp. 
97-100). Immediately thereafter (326 A 21-24) the solids of 
the Atomists and the planes of Plato ate said to be equally 
vulnerable to the objection yust made, for the absence of void in 
the indivisibles prevents them from becoming mote or less dense 
(cf De Caelo 299 B 7-14 and note Austotle’s use of σκληρόν 
μαλακόν, arenedr—pavdy against the Atomists [cf. Crt. Pres, 
Phil, p. 99, ἃ 4157}; consequenily, an indivisible cannot have 
a plurality of qualities, since it has no intetnal differentiation, 
or even a single quality, for the substance of the various 1n- 
divisibles is identical so that all would have to have the same 
quality and to the same degree (cf. 326 A 3-6, 16-21). The 
Pythagorean construction of body from number 1s also said 
by Aristotle to be open to the same objections When men- 
tioned specifically at the end of the first chapter of the De 
Caelo (300A 14-19) the units of the Pythagorean numbers 
are considered as incorporeals (povddes) which cannot have 
weight and cannot in composition form bodies, This is the form 
of the argument against them in Metaphysics 1090 A 30-35 
also; but Aristotle was not unaware of the corporeality of the 
Pythagorean numetical units, and in one passage he takes cog- 
nizance of it by attacking the notion of the unit as an indivisible 
magnitude and the construction of magnitude out of indivisibles 
(Metaphysics 1083 B 11-19, c£ Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 38-40). 

Thus far, then, the criticism of the first chapter of De Caelo 
III is not restricted to Plato’s construction of body. In 299 B 
23-300 A 12, however, Aristotle expressly discusses the mech- 
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anism of planes set forth wn the Τα απ, and, inasmuch as he 
here argues that the logical consequence of the T'maeuzs would 
be points that have weight, it 1s the more probable that the 
earlier arguments to the same effect were not directed specifically 
and exclusively against Plato. In the first place Aristotle ob- 
jects that at 1s absurd to restrict the combinations of planes to 
those which result from linear contact (cf. Trmaeus 54 E- 
55 0), Since lines can be put together end to end or side to side 
(14, 6, superposed one upon another) so planes must be capable 
of linear or superficial contact; 1f, however, planes are put 
together by superficial contact, there must be some body which 
1s neither any one of the elements nor a combination of the 
elements. The composition of the corpuscles of the simple 
bodies from planes leads directly to the question of weight If, 
says Aristotle, the difference of wetght in bodies is due to the 
number of planes of which they ate composed, as has been laid 
down in the Tvmaeus (cf. Timaeus 56 B 1-2, ἔτι re ἐλαφρότατον, ἐξ 
ὀλιγίστων συνεστὸς τῶν αὐτῶν μερῶν), then the Iine and the point 
must have weight, for they are analogous to one another. If, 
on the other hand, the difference is due to the fact that earth 
is heavy and fire light, then the plane of the earth-corpuscle 
will be heavier than that of the fire-corpuscle and so some Iines 
and points will be heavier than others This analysis of planes 
into lines and of lines into points, which 1s supposed to be 
justified by the fact that the relation of line to plane and of 

oint to line is the same as that of plane to solid, in itself is 
4 “ logical development” of the Timaexs, tt then becomes the 
basis for the genera! objection that Plato's construction of body 
annihilates magnitude or, at least, allows for the possibility of 
such an annthilation. As all things are resolved into one another 
they will be broken down into their primary constituents so that 
it would be possible for there to be points only and no body 
at all. 

Concerning the many implications of Artstotle’s interpretation 
of the Tzmaeus in this brief passage tt will be well to postpone 
discussion until his own development of them in later passages 
has been studied, There are, however, a few characteristics of 
his criticism which should be noted in this place When Arts- 
totle says that the planes should be capable of combining by 
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superficial contact, he apparently means that when the corpuscles 
are dissolved into their constituent plane faces (which are 
triangles for fire, aut, water and squares for earth) or ultimate 
triangles (tight-angled isosceles triangles for earth and right- 
angled scalene triangles for the other three bodies) there ts no 
reason why in reassembling themselves (Tmaens 56 C-57 C) 
they should not be superposed upon one another instead of join- 
ing only at the extremities in such a way as to form the four 
regular solids which, according to Plato, are the corpuscles 
characteristic of the simple bodies. Plato, however, at the 
beginning of this section (Téimaens 53 Ὁ 5-7) had said that all 
body has a third dimension and that this volume must be 
enclosed by a surface, obviously he would have dented that 
the superposition of plane upon plane produces any body at all 
That such a superposition mught occur during the time that the 
planes are “drifting ” is not impossible, but st would be only 
a momentary stage in the “ drfting ἡ which continues until 
the planes combine in one of the limited configurations which 
alone can matntain a quasi-permanence. That these faur regular 
solids are the only possible forms of the corpuscles and that 
they are constructed in the fashion explained Plato himself says 
1s a postulate justified only by the fact that in this way the 
phenomena can be " saved” without tnner inconsistency while 
the postulated construction at the same time seems to be tn 
accord with the “ aesthetics '’ of mathematics (Timaeus 53 D- 
54B). Aristotle's criticism, however, confuses the postulate 
and the conclusions that follow from it and overlooks the fact 
that Plato’s construction expressly involves the axiom that all 
body has volume, which volume is not derived from the planes 
but itself implies the planes as bounding surface. The criticism 
concerning weight depends upon the similar mistaken assump- 
tion that the qualities of the simple bodies must be derived 
from the plane surfaces and that, therefore,—since bodies 
exhibit weight—the planes themselves must have weight. It 
is remarkable that Aristotle in his representation of the theory 
of the Timaeus appeals to a passing remark tn a section not con- 
cerned with the problem of weight (which is treated later in the 
dialogue) and does not mention the passage expressly devoted 
to that question (Timaeus 62 C-63 ΕἾ where the implications 
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drawn from the ‘chance remark are definitely rejected.** Aris- 
totle, in the dilemma with which he presents Plato, tacitly 
assumes his own doctrine of an absolute weight (or lightness) 
which inheres as a quality tn each of the simple bodies; he does 
not note that this is expressly denied by Plato, who says that 
the body which 15 heavy in one region of the universe 1s light 
in another and explains weight as a relationship between a 
given body and the environment in which it happens to be. 
Yet, if a certain corpuscle has no absolute weight, there 1s no 
cogency in urging that the weight of the corpuscle be a compo- 
site of the weights of its constttuent planes. In the third obyec- 
tion, too, Aristotle refuses to take into account the postulate 
that the ultimate triangles are physically unresolvable, his 
reason apparently being that, since lines are to planes as planes 
to solids (i. 6. planes and lines as well as points are all πέρατα), 
the analysis of bodies into planes necessarily implies the ulti- 


δ It would be possible to argue that in Trmaeus 56 A-B Plato meant by the 
word ἐλαφρότατον not “lightest” but “most agile,” “most nimble" and 
intended to refer to the characteristic of fire which in 58 B 1s expressed by the 
sentence: διὸ δὴ πῦρ μὲν εἰς ἅπαντα διελήλυθε μάλιστα ἀὴρ δὲ δεύτερον, oF 
λεχτότητι δεύτερον ἔφυ καὶ τἄλλα ταύτῃ. (Cf the use of ἐλαφρότης in Laws 
795 Ε' εὐεξίας ἐλαῴφρότητός τε ἕνεκα καὶ xdddovs and Epmomss 985 Β ἐλαφρᾷ 
φερόμενα ῥύμῃ.) Nevertheless, ἐλαφρόν appears in Timaeus 63 C where it can 
have only the meaning “light,” for it is opposed to βαρύ, so that it 1s difficult 
to take ἐλαφρότατον in 56 B in a different sense It would not be unexampled 
for Plato to suggest an explanation of weight here which later in the dialogue is 
rejected, So in Tismaeus 49 B-C the cyclical interchange of the simple bodies 
as it appears to men {πη ὃ 49 B 8 ὡς δοκοῦμεν, 49 C 7’ ὡς φαίνεται) includes 
earth, at 53 E it 15 cautiously βαιά that some (ἅττα) of these bodies can come 
to be from one another; it is not until 54 B-C that the appearance of a cyclical 
change involving all four elements js stated to be false and the corpuscle of 
earth is excepted from the interchange (see note 90 infra). In our region of the 
universe it so happens that fire, which has the fewest plane surfaces to its cor- 
puscles, is lightest, and, since Plato cannot stop here to bring in the dissertation 
on the relativity of direction and of weight, he mentions this coincidence in passing 
He does not say that it 1s the explanation of the phenomenon of weight; and, 
when he comes to discuss the matter for itself, Timaens 63 D-E 1s too forceful 
to leave any doubt that the mumber of planes to a corpuscle has no bearing 
upon the problem or its solution. In view of this passage (of which she makes 
no mention) Eva Sachs (Dre ἐπ, platonssehen Korper, pp 213, 228) 1s not 
justshied in arguing that Timaens 56 B explains the weight of bodies by the 
number of parts in the corpuscles and, therefore, the elementary triangles are 
bodies and not plane figures. 
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mate resolution into points, Here again he neglects the rela- 
tionship which Plato has established between surface and volume 
and overlooks entirely the existence otf the latter in the scheme 
That the surfaces of the corpuscles are plane figures is an 
assumption to which Aristotle might reasonably have objected, 
as he might also have objected to the assumptions that these 
plane surfaces cannot be broken up into any number of irregular 
plane figures, that the ultmate right-angled scalene triangle 
is of the single particular kind chosen (Tumaeus 54 A, Β 4.5, 
D 6-7), and that each of the two ultimate triangles cannot be 
further broken down into triangles of different kinds; but that 
the plane surface has triangles as sts elements (Timaens 53C) 
shows clearly that Plato did not believe any more than did 
Artstotle that a plane can be analyzed into lines or constructed 
from them, as the statement that all body has a third dimension 
shows that he did not believe that body can 205 .151 of planes 
Aristotle next proceeds to prove that every body has a natural 
movement up or down and that all are either light or heavy 
(De Caelo 300 A 20-301 B 31). He then clears the way for 
the subsequent development of the theory of four simple bodies, 
all of which change into one another, by reéstablishing the 
principle that there cannot be generation of all things or 
absolute generation of anything (301 B 31-302 A 9)” That 


** This he does by showing that such absolute generation would require the 
existence of a separate void, so that at 15 clear from what has been satd before 
that oo such generation can take place “What has been said before,” then, 
refers to Physics YY, chaps 6-9, 213 A 12-217 B 28 where the various theones 
of void have been set forth and refuted (cf Crit. Pres Phi, pp 146-154) 
Although the words af the De Cuelo passage seem not to be intended to apply 
to Plato or the Platontsts, Aristotle does in Phystes 214 A 11-14 tdentify Platonic 
matter with the void, but here he is speaking of a void that is κεχωρισμέγον,͵ 
and there ts reason to believe that in the Physics, having interpreted the Platonic 
matter as void, he made jt a κενὸν ἀχώριστον (see pages 115-117 and note 76 
supra) In De Generatrone 317 A 32-B 18 similarly, after having attacked 
the theory of indrvistble magnitudes (there represented chiefly by the Atomusts, 
the Platonists haveng been put aside in a few lines as less screntific), Aristotle 
begins lus discussion of coming to be and passing away with the question 
whether there is absolute generation If there 15, he says (317 B 1-5}, some- 
thing would come to be from non-berng, so that it would be true to say that 
non-being ts an attrrbute of some things, for qualified generation takes its mse 
from what is not some definite thing, ὁ g not-white, so that absolute generation 
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there are elements, that is bodies into which other bodies 
are resolvable and which themselves are not resolvable into 
specifically different parts, he proves from the cule that each 
natural body has a proper motion; since there are simple 
and compound motions and the latter are proper to com- 
pound bodies, there must be simple bodies of which the 
former are the proper motions (302 A 10-B 9). This brings 
him to the number of these elements, and this he sets about to 
determine by first excluding the possibility that they are infinite 
in number (302 B 10-303 B 8) and then proving that there 
must be more than one of them (303 B 9-304 B 22), and it 
is noteworthy that the final argument used against both the 
hypothesis of an unlimtted number and that of a single element 
is the argument from the tule of proper natural motion (303 
B 4-8, 304 B 11-21). Although the Atomists, along with Anaxa- 
poras, are here used as the representatives of the theory of an 
unlimited number of elements, it is indicated that they have 
but one element in the proper sense of the word, for they 
differentiate air, water, etc. by relative size (303 A 14-16), 
their distinctions of size and shape, however, leave the under- 
lying substance of all things identical and reduce difference to 
mere quantitative relation (cf 275 B 29-276 A 6 where the 
same objection 15 made to Atomusm as is directed against all 
“monists ” in 304 B 11-21), Consequently, when Aristotle 
comes to refute the theory of a single element, the Atomists and 
Platonists, who frequently are grouped together as “ pluralists ” 
(De Generatione 315 B 28-30 [cf. 314 A 8-13}, 325 B 24-33; 
De Caelo 305 A 33-35), are both tacitly included with the 


must be trom absolute non-being. Joachim (Aristotle On Coming-to-be and 
Pastimg-away, Ὁ 90) suggested that in the words ὅτε ὑπάρχει τισὲ τὸ μὴ Sy there 
is a reminiscence of Plato's SapAtst 237 If this ts a remeniscence of the 
Sophest, the sentences whtch Aristotle had τα mind ace probably those of 237 C 

GAd οὖν τοῦτό γε δῆλον, ὅτι τῶν ὄντων ἐπί {τιν τὸ μὴ ὃν οὐκ οἷστέον πῶς γὰρ 
ἄν, οὐκοῦν ἐπείπερ οὐκ ἐπὶ τὸ ὅν, οὐδ' ἐπὶ τὸ τὶ φέρων ὀρθῶς ἄν τις φέροι The 
reminiscence 1s not a criticism but a kind of recognition of Plato's rejection of 
“absolute non being" (cf Sophbist 258 E 6-259 A 1), and as such it 15 
remarkable, because in this passage (317 B 13-14) Aristotle refers to his treat 
ment of “coming to be from non-being” in the first book of the Ρόγιω (189 
B 30-192 B A) im which treatment he accuses the Platonssts of asserting that 
there 15 generation from non-being in an absolute sense (191 B 35-192 A 34), 
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“ material monists " against whom Aristotle develops the same 
objection, namely that thetr theories reduce everything to quanti- 
tative relations (303 B 30-304 A 7, 304 A 18-B 11; cf. Crit, 
Pres, Phil., pp 15-16), for to generate the rest of existence from 
a single element by means of denstty and tenuousness or thick- 
ness and thinness 1s the same as to do so by means of relative 
size (303 B 22-30, cf. 303 A 14-16 [Atomists}] and Physics 
187 A 12-20 [Plato and the “monists'’]) Since all such 
theories must admit the priority of the body that 1s more subtile, 
Aristotle argues that, even if water, air, or some intermediate 
state 15 called the element, by the very reasoning of these systems 
fire 1s really primary since fire 1s admitted to be the most subtile 
of bodtes (303 B 13-21) In this way Aristotle forces all 
monuistic theories to designate fire as the element, and so he is 
in a position to refute all by showing that this too results in 
impossible difficulties. Those who make fire the element are 
divided into two groups, one of which assigns a definite figure 
to fire while the other does not, and it 1s then proved that the 
same difficulties result in either case, The second group must 
be Heraclitus and his followers (cf. C+. Pres. Phil, pp. 14-16) ; 
as an example of the first group Aristotle mentions those who 
make fire a pyramid (304 A 9-18} Some of these, he says, 
simply assign to fire, as the “ sharpest’ body, the pyramid, as 
the “sharpest ’’ figure, others reason more cleverly that all 
bodies are compositions of the most subtile and all solid figures 
consist of pyramids so that, since fire 1s the most subtile of 
bodies and the pyramid 1s the primary figure, fire as the primary 
body must have the primary figure, the pyramid. Plato's reason 
for identifying the pyramid with fire (Tamaens 56 A-B, cf 61 
D-62 A) is substantially the first of the two here given; for 
the “ more clever” alternative reasoning there 1s no parallel. 
The troublesome po:nt in both cases is that they ate supposed 
to refer to systems in which fire was the sole element, whereas 
there 1s no hint elsewhere of anyone who combined with the 
theory of fire as the ultimate reality the ascription to it of a 
spectfic figure Since the Pythagoreans did make the pyramid 
the figure of fire (Aetuus, II, 6, 5 [Dox. Graect, p. 334]) and 
Hippasus, who was a Pythagorean, made fire the sole element 
(Metaphysics 984 A 7), one might conjecture that tt is to fol- 
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lowers of Hippasus that Aristotle here refers, but little 1s known 
of Hippasus and nothing of other Pythagoreans who made fire 
the one element. Moreover, the first of the two reasons reported 
can hardly fatl to be a reference to the Tiiaeus, the second 
would then be most probably that of some Platonist who put 
into the form of a logical proof the statement in the Timaeus, 
Heinze (Xenokrates, p. 70, n 1) suspected that the passage 
should be connected with Xenocrates. His passion for “ demon- 
strating” (cf. frag. 76, Anal. Post. 91 A 33-B 11) and the 
fact that he used the terms πυκνόν and μανόν to designate the two 
classes into which he divided the simple bodies (cf frag. 56 
and Zeller, Phil, Grrech., II, 1, p. 1024) make it seem probable 
that Xenocrates was the author of the second argument It will 
be noted that he posited three degrees of πυκνόν and that this 
πυκνόν (1. 6. earth) was opposed to fire, air, and water which 
were all μανόν; it is most likely, then, that he considered fire to 
be τὸ πρῶτον μανόν. Aristotle, however, had argued that those 
who make generation from the elements a synthesis (n. Ὁ 
συγκεῖσθαι in Xenocrates, frag. 56) must admit that the more 
subtile body is naturally prior, and, therefore, for them fire must 
be primary since they admit that it 1s most subtile (303 B 
17-21) Inasmuch as Xenocrates distinguished the simple 
bodies as degrees of μανόν and πυκνόν and made fire τὸ πρῶτον 
μανόν, Aristotle would feel himself to be justified in treating bis 
system as one in which fire was really the element, The defini- 
tion of generation from which Aritstotle’s argument proceeds is 
applicable to Plato’s system also (De Caelo 298 B 33-299 A 1, 
305 B 28-31), and the Tzmaeus itself could be cited to show 
that Plato held fire to be the most subtile of bodies (Timaeus 
58 A 7.8 2, 61 E). The Platonists, then, in assigning the 
pyramid to fire as its figure employed a system of generation 
and destruction which to Aristotle's mind required fire to be the 
ultimate constituent of all body, 

Material monism, thus reduced to the theory that fire is the 
element, 1s now refuted by proving that this primary body can be 
neither indivisible nor divisible The first alterna- 
tive 1s open to the objections already brought 
against Atomism; but in addition it is untenable 
ftom the point of view of physics (cf, the contention that the 


De Caelo 
304 A 21-B li 
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Atomists surpass the Platonists because of their greater atten- 
tion to physical phenomena, De Generatione 316 A 6-14). If 
all bodies are quantitatively comparable and the magnitudes 
of the homogeneous bodies (i e earth, atr, etc ) are to one 
another as are the magnitudes of theic elements, if the more 
tenuous body is more extensive than the denser body (cf. 
Metcorology 340 A 8-17; Phitoponus, Meteor, p 24, 19-34), 
the element of water wil be smaller than that of air A greater 
magnitude includes the smaller, however, so that the element of 
air must be divisible and so must the elements of afl the more 
tenuous bodies generally. Yet, if this primary body ts divisible, 
then for those who assign a figure to fire, the result wall be that, 
since the pyramid 15 not composed of pyramids, the part of fire 
will not be fire and not every body wall be either an element οὐ 
composed of elements (cf 299 B 29-32, the same objection used 
against combination of planes in the Trnaeus) As for those 
who assign no figure to fire, they are driven into an infintte 
regress, for they can never reach what they define as the element 
(: e the most subtile) unless they become in effect Atomists 
(cf Crt. Pres. Phil, pp 15-16) 

This section ts conclustve proof that it was Plato and Xeno- 
crates to whom 304 A 9-18 referred, for, while the Heracliteans 
are refuted by 304 B 6-11 and Plato is the object of 304 B 2-6, 
the hypothesis ettacked in 304 A 22-B 2 1s differentiated from 
the Atomism of Democritus, although it 1s open to the criti- 
cisms of that theory as well (304 A 23-24) It assigns the 
pyramid to fire as its figure (cf. ἀμφοτέροις, 304 A 21, referring 
to those who assign no figure and to those who use the pyramid) 
but makes the ultimate pyramid of fire, like the ultimate cor- 
puscles of all the simple bodies, atomic, a doctrine which is 
established for Xenocrates by a comparison of fragments 50, 51, 
52 and Lin, insec. 968 A 14-18 (cf. 969 A 21-26). Both this 
doctrine and that of Plato are here attacked as a step tn the 
proof that the element cannot be single, even though Aristotle 
really recognizes that neither of these philosophers posited one 
element only (304 A 27, 29, 31-32; 304 B 1.2, 5) He can use 
them here only because he thinks that by drawing out the neces- 
sary consequences of ther theories he has shown that they have 
but one element even while they suppose that they are recog: 
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nizing more than one; he does so use them because by refuting 
in turn Xenocrates and Plato he can neatly show that the ele- 
ment cannot have any figure at all. If st had, it must be either 
indivisible or divisible; and tt can be neither Then by refuting 
Heraclitus, who assigns no figure to fire, he shows that the 
element cannot be single If it were, τὸ would either have a 
figure or not; but both are imposstble So fire cannot be the 
element from which all bodies are derived; but he has already 
proved that anyone who posits a single element must make that 
element fire; and, since fite cannot be the element, there cannot 
be only one element. The passage is uncommonly instructive 
for comprehending the way in which Aristotle “ remterprets ” 
the statements of other thinkers that by criticism of the doctrines 
so interpreted he may construct the foundations of his own 
system.*7 

The number of elements, then, must be limited but greater 
than one, to determine what that number is Aristotle now starts 
afresh by establishing the thesis that the elements must be sub- 
ject to generation and destruction and that they can come to be 
only from one another (304 B 23-305 A 32) * ‘The mechan- 


ΒΓ Heinze (Xenokrates, Ὁ 69) has suggested with some plausibility that st 
was Aristotle's criticism of the construction of the corpuscles in the Tsmaeus 
which caused Kenocrates to assert the atomic nature of the simple bodies When, 
however, Heinze quotes De Caefo 304 B 6-8 (along with 304 B 2-5) and 
urges the simularity of these lines with the Kenocratean argument of Lin nsec, 
968 A 14-18, he apparently overlooks the fact that 304 B 6-8 belongs to the 
critique of Heraclitus, not to that of Plato, Menocrates’ defense of the “ creation” 
in the Timaeus, διδασκαλίας χάριν, apparently extended to the ‘' construction of 
bodies from planes” (cf. Stmplicuus, De Caelo, pp 303, 33-304, 15, Xeno- 
crates, frag 54}, and he probably insisted that his own theory of atomic cor- 
puscles was only the clear expression of Plato’s real helsef Xenocrates’ atomism 
ts essentially different from that of Democritus as 1s also that of Heraclides 
(cf Sextus, Adv. Math X, 318 [ἐδόξασαν τὴν τῶν πραγμάτων γένεσιν . . οἱ 
δὲ περὶ τὸν Worrikdy Ἡρακλείδην καὶ ᾿Ασκληπιάδην ἐξ ἀνομοίων μέν, παθητῶν δέ, 
καθάπερ τῶν ἀνάρμων ὄΎκων} and Voss, Heracirdes, frags 55, 63, 64) 

88 This 1s proved by the argument that they cannot be generated either from 
something incorporeal or from a body apatt from and prior to the elements them- 
selves The former of the two possibilities (305 A 16-22} might seem to be 
meant as a representation of the Platonic theory, inasmuch as Aristotle elsewhere 
objects that that theory makes the constituents of body incorporeais (De Caelo 
300 A 7-12, 306 A 23-26) and also that it identifies the matter of body with 
the void (PAystes 214 A 11-16), while here the generation of the elements from 
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isms hitherto devised to account for such generation, however, 
are inadequate, the systems of Empedocles and Democritus do 
not really admit peneration at all but mistake for τὲ the apparent 
generation due to excretion (305 A 33-B 28; cf. Crit, Pres. 
Phil, pp. 118-120). This leaves the possibility that the elements 
are generated by really changing into one 
another; and such a change could take place in 
one of two ways: 1) by change of form, as 
the same wax might become a sphere and a cube, or 2) by 
resolution of the figures into their planes, as some put it Of 
the first posssbility Aristotle says merely that it necessarily 
results in making the simple bodies indivisible, for otherwise 
the part of fire will not be fire or the part of earth earth since 
not each and every section of the pyramid ts a pyramid or of 
the cube a cube (305 B 31-306 A1) The objections to accept- 


De Caelo 
305 B 28-306 B2 


the incorporeal 1s said to require the assumptron of a separate votd At other 
times, however, Aristotle denies that Plato posited a void (see note 75 supra), 
and even where he identifies Platonic matter and the νοι he seems to distinguish 
it from the “ separate’ void which here 1s made a requisite to generation from 
an incorporeal (see note 76 s#pra), Moreover, Plato ts ummediately hereafter 
said to assume generation of the clements from one another (305 A 33-35), 
and this type of theory 1s one drvision of the second posstbility which ts 
alternative to the first (305A 14-16) Indeed, one might rather suppose Plato 
to have been included among those who posit a separate, prior body, for in one 
passage (De Generatione 329 A 15-17) Aristotle purports to find such a notion 
in the Trmaens, but he is hesitant about that interpretation even while sug- 
gesting 1t (329 A 13-15} Onur present passage 15. to be taken as an exhaustive 
classification of the only possible methods that could be adopted rather than 
as a résumé of theories that had been propounded (cf Simplicius, De Caelo, 
p 629, 817}, In De Generatione 320 A 27-B 34 there is an analogous 
classification whereby Aristotle tries to discover the matter of growth and decay, 
after having shown that tt cannot be “separate,” he adds (320 B 14-17) that the 
same reasons preclude the supposition that points or lines are the matter of 
body That of which they are the limits 1s the matter and tt can never exist 
without quality or form Even this remark 1s not specifically directed against 
the Platonists; Aristotle means by these words to ceyect any explanation which 
would make mathematicals the substrate of quality The expression of this 
notion is given the most general form possible in order that st may cover not 
only the theares of Platonists, Atomists, and Pythagoreans, all of which Aristotle 
considered to be variations of this one tendency, but any similar system whatever 
(cf. Metaphysics 1092 B 19-25 number in no sense can be any one of the 
four causes; the number which may be regarded as matter 1s always a numbered 
something). 
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ing this consequence and making the corpuscles atomic are not 
stated; they have been developed before in a passage which we 
identified as an attack on Xenocrates (304 A 22-B 2), and, 
inasmuch as Aristotle here mentions atomic elements and the 
pyramidal shape of fire, one might at first incline to the view 
of Heinze (Xenokiales, pp. 69-70) that the mechanism of 
μετασχημάτισις was that of Xenocrates Certainly, Aristotle could 
hardly have avoided thinking of him as soon as he mentioned 
atomic elements and pyramids of fire in the same breath, this, 
however, 15 not enough to make it safe to see in the mechanism 
itself a reference to Xenocrates In the first place, Aristotle 
USES μετασχηματίζειν to describe what he understands to be certain 
Presocrattc mechanisms of generating other bodies froma stngle 
substrate (De Caelo 298 B 29-33 [this method of Heraclitus 
and other “monists"’ contrasted with the “resolution tnto 
planes}, De Generatione 335 B 24-31), and it has been seen 
that he tries to show that the Heraclitean conception of element 
must logically require a Ismit to the divissbtlity of matter (De 
Caelo 304 B 6-9). In the second place, the sllustration given of 
μετασχημάτισις in 305 B 29-30 cannot exactly represent the theory 
of Xenocrates, for it speaks of the sphere, which would not have 
been one of Xenocrates’ five figures (the regular solids), and it 
implies a substrate which is unchanged except for figure, 
whereas Xenocrates must have made a change of density a con- 
comitant (if not the primary characteristic) of the change 
Finally, the method as given here 1s tdentical with the interpreta- 
tion which Aristotle puts upon the Timaews simile (50 A-B) tn 
De Generatione 329 A 13-21, supposing the πανδεχές to be a 
substrate prior to the elements which are merely different shap- 
ings of τὲ as polden objects are merely different configurations 
of the otherwise unchanged gold The kind of generation read 
into the Tumaeus there Aristotle in PAysics 190 B 5-6 calls 
μετασχημάτισις, and Plato uses the word διασχηματιζόμενον of the 
“ forming ” of the πανδεχές (Timaeus 50 C). The passage of the 
De Genet atione shows that Aristotle considered the πανδεχές and 
the elementary planes to be two incompatible theories of ulti 
mate matter; * it 15, therefore, most likely that he here put down 


*° This passage (De Generatione 329 A 3-24) 1s the only place where Aris. 
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the mechanism of μετασχημάτισις simply as one possible way of 
explaining the interchange of elements and that it 1s merely his 
interpretation of what Tumaeus 50 A-B should logically mean 
(cf Simplicius, De Caelo, p 636, 20-21) The objection to it, 
the necessity of making the elements atomic, would at once 
suggest the theory of Xenocrates, and that may have been the 
reason for the change from σφαῖρα in 305 B 30 to πυραμίς tn 305 
B 35, although the fact that he was thinking of the Tymaeus 
would be enough to make him revert to the Platonic figure of 
fire, but that does not indicate that the mechanism itself was 
Xenocratean 

After briefly dismissing this posstbtlity Aristotle gives a long 
list of objecttons to the theory of the Tvzaexs which accounts 


totle expressly considers the relationship of the planes ard the mwavédeyes He 
is about to advance his own theory of a prime matter which 1s the inseparable 
substrate of the contrary qualities (329 A 24-35), tm preparation for this he 
attacks those who assume a matter separate from the four simple badies 
(329 A 8-13, cf 332 A 20 26 and Crit Pres Phil, p 38) and in this connec- 
tion complains that the account in the Tymuexs is not precise, for tt does not 
clearly say whethce the πανδεχές 15 separate from the elements Nor 15 any 
use made of τὲ after it has been sud to be a prior substrate of the so-called 
elements as gold is to works of gold Aristotle first attacks the terminology of 
the simile by applying his own distinction of ἀλλοίωσις and γένεσις things that 
are generated cannot be called by the name of that from which they have been 
generated, although these that are altered are steli called by the name of that 
which is altered, yet Plato says that by far the truest thing to say 15 that ech 1s 
gold Then he objects to the inconsistency which he finds between the theory of 
a πανδεχές and the analysis of the elements into planes Plato analyzes the 
elements—although they are solids—as far as planes, but the τιθήνη, 1 εἰ prime 
matter, cannot be these planes 

Aristotle thus identifies the πανδεχές with his own “ prime matter" He conse 
quently misinterprets the purpose of the simile im the Tumaens (50 A-B), which 
is to show that the nature of the recipient is always the same, as the gold 
is always gold, while the phenomena, like the shifting shapes of the gold 
(Anstotle pays no attention to the important phrases, μηδὲν μεταπλάττων παύοιτο 
and & γε μεταξὺ τιθεμένου μεταπίπτει), being in constant flux, have no permanent 
character at all, because the words τόδε and τοῦτο imply stability they cannot 
be used of phenomena but only of the permanent receptacle (Zinniens 49 Ὁ.) 
Anstotle, however, treats the simile as if Plato had said that it ts truer to call a 
golden statue "gold" than statue”, sf the gold had altered, the result might 
still be called gold, but, sf there 1s real generation from tt (and, since Aristotle 
supposes that the gold is meant to allustrate the rale of the mavdexés as a 
“ prime matter" from which the elements are generated, he believes that Plato 


4 
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for the interchange of the sumple bodies by the resolution of 
their corpuscles into planes. 


1) According to this theory not αἰ the simple bodies can 
interchange and this Plato admits; but it is unreasonable to 
exclude one of them from the process in which all the others 
are involved nor 15 this τη agreement with the evidence of sense 
which shows that all of them change into one another The 
result 1s that the statements which are supposed to be concerned 
with phenomena do not agree with the phenomena, and the 
reason for this, Aristotle says, 15 that the first principles have 
been incorrectly assumed, the desire being to reduce everything 
to a set of predetermined opinions (cf the similar criticism in 
De Generatione 316 A 5-14 {cf. Ana. Post. 81 B 18-23]). This 
leads Aristotle to assert that the principles of sensible objects 
must be sensible, of eternal objects eternal, of perishable obyects 
perishable, in general of the same class as the subjects of which 
they are the principles (cf. Metaphysics 1000 A 5-9, 1000 
B 20-1001 A 3, 1060 A 27-36, 1075 B 13-14, Anal. Prior. 
46 A 3-27, Anal, Post. 71 B 19-25), the Platonists, however, 
out of love for their 4 priorz opinions, act like those who defend 
a thesis tn debate and are so sure that their principles are right 
that no consequence drawn from those principles can daunt 


is trying to give an example of generation in his own sense), the generated 
substance cannot be called gold at 411 The “ refashioning,” to be sure, Aristotle 
would deny to be even an ἀλλοίωσις and so would assert that the shapes should 
not in any case be called “ gold" but “goiden” (PAystes 245 B 6-246 A 9, 
Metaphysics 1033 A 5-23, cf, Shorey, A.J] P, X (1889), pp 64-65, Joachim, 
Artstotle On Coming-to-be and Passing-away, pp 196-198, A E Faylor, A Com- 
mentary on Plato's Timaeus, pp. 322-324) 

The objection that the “reciyprent’ and the planes cannot be identical 1s of 
the greatest significance for Aristotle’s interpretation of the Zsmaeus. The 
 reciprent'” he expressly identifies with his own “ prime matter”, therefore, 
he cannot see that it plays any part in Plato's physics, for he thinks that the 
component planes exhaust the nature of the corporeal elements, In that case, 
body would consist of incorporeals (πὶ b ὄντων στερεῶν expresses this objection 
and μεχρὶ ἐπιπέδων probably implies that it was unreasonable to carry the 
analysis only so far, cf. 315 B 31-32), and, since corporeal existence is nothing 
but these planes, if the πανδεχές 15 to fit into the system at all, it must be 
just the sum of the planes, but as "matter" 1t cannot be incorporeal, and 
therefore Aristotle supposes that Plato, after having introduced the notion of 
such matter, abandoned it for the theory af planes 


12 
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them, whereas some principles ought to be padged from the end 
in which they issue, which tn the case of physical science 1s the 
sensible phenomenon 

Aristotle, in short, is complaining that Plato does not even try 
“to save the phenomena ”; that his exclusion of earth from the 
interchange of bodtes was forced upon him by the nature of the 
principles he had chosen beforehand (ie. in this case the 
triangles out of which the corpuscles are constructed).°° There 
15 no reason to believe that Plato, quite to the contrary, may not 
have thought that the phenomena required him to deny the 
interchange of earth with the other simple bodtes because upon 
close examination earth 1s seen not to become any of the other 
three or any of them earth (so Proclus apud Simplictus, De 
Caelo, p. 643, 13-27), Certainly Aristotle's indictment of Plato's 
method can hardly be accepted as fair in the face of the ev1- 
dence which shows that Plato himself set the “saving of the 
phenomena” as the canon for physical hypotheses (cf Sostgenes 


°° Eva Sachs (Die fdnf platonischen Korper, pp 229-232) adopts essentially 
the same point of view when she says that Plato had no intention of excluding 
earth from the interchange of the simple bodies but was forced to it because 
"sein mathematisches Bild nicht ausreicht, und er ware sicher sehr zufrieden 
gewesen wenn thm jemand noch einen vierten regularen Korper, der aus 
gleichsestigen Dretecken bestanden hatte, hatte verschaffen konnen"' She goes 
so far as to suppose that when Plato wrote Trmaenxs 49 C he meant to assert that 
all the elements change into one another, and the fact that he let 49 C stand 
even after he had excluded earth from the process seems to her proof of her 
contention Surely, the fact that “he let st stand" 1s more likely to prove that 
he saw no inconsistency between it and the later explicit exclusion of earth 
(54 BC, 56 D); and the phrases, ὡς δοκοῦμεν, ws φαίνεται, of 49 BC are 
sufficient warning that he did not intend to commit himself to the cycle of 
transmutation there set down (cf Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, p 180, n 2) 
As for the further argument that Simplicius expressed the opinion that ‘ Platon 
wahrscheinlich alle Elemente ineinander ubergehen lasse (ἴσως δὲ καὶ τὴν γῆν) " 
a glance at the passage (Simplicius, Péys., p 35, 24-27) wall show that since 
the Atomusts, Pythagoreans, Plato, and Aristotle are all lumped together, ἴσως 
δὲ καὶ τὴν Ὑῆν can hardly prove anything about Pjato but rather imphes that 
some one in this group excluded earth from the process, and had Miss Sachs 
noted the manner sn which Simplicius (De Caelo, Ὁ 644, 11-18) tries to assimt- 
jate the Platonic “ receptacle” to Aristotelian “ prime matter,” supposing the 
elementary trrangles themselves ta be broken down into it and reconstituted from 
ut, She would probably not have cared to invoke him as an authority for the 
true meaning of the Timaeus. 
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apud Simplicius, De Caelo, p, 488, 21-24), a notion which 
occurs constantly in the Tvmaeus itself in the form of “ preserv- 
ing the likely account” (cf. 56 A, 48 Ὁ, etc}. 


2) The exclusion of earth from the cycle of transmutation, 
Aristotle proceeds, must mean that earth 1s really elementary 
and alone indestructible, since that which cannot be resolved 1s 
indestructible and elementary and earth alone cannot be re- 
solved into another body ἢ" 

This argument 1s patently invalid. Earth is resolved into 
planes just as the other corpuscles are and these plane figures 
are no more earth than the triangles are fire, atr, or water. None 
of the “ simple bodies” 1s an element just because they are all 
constructed of elements other than themselves; and Aristotle 
himself recognizes this when he objects that the theory results 
in the position that fire can be divided into parts that are not 


fire, 


3) The “suspension” of the triangles, which occurs in the 
interchange of the simple bodies because of the fact that the 


Ἧι Aristotle’s own doctrine that any one of the simple bodies can change into 
any other 1s a consequence of the theory that each is ᾿ prime matter informed 
by two of the four “ contrary qualities" (De Generatione 331 A 12332 A 2); 
and the fact that they are merely the four possible groupings of these qualities 
1s itself complete refutation of Plato's exclusion of one of them from the cycle 
of transmutation (De Generattone 332 A 27 33, the reference being to 331 
A 12-332 A 2) This cycle, which 1s an imitation of circular motion and so 
continuous, answers the question why the simple bodies have not in the course 
of time been completely segregated the motion of the sun along the ecliptic 
brings them into contact and so they are transformed into one another, and 
changing thus they cannot remain in their assigned places (De Generatione 
337 A 7-15) This 1s a reference to the question ratsed tn the Tumaeus (58 A, 
cf De Generatione 318 A 17 and Phaedo 72 C-D) and a tacit rejection of the 
explanation given by Plato there (Trmaeus 58 A-C (Shorey, Class Pbil, XVII, 
pp 350, 352}) In connection with the question of the mutability of earth it 
may be noted that the suggestion in the Oxford Translation to the effect that 
Meteorology 341 B 6-10 1s a reference to Trmaexs 56 D cannot be right, by 
τῆς γῆς (341 B 6) Aristotle means “the earth,” comprising both earth and 
water, and his objection is that τινές assumed an ἀναθυμίασις of water only, 
whereas there is also an exhalation from earth rtself as well This dry exhalation, 
Iike the direct transmutation of earth to fire on which it depends, was an unique 
feature of Aristotle’s system (cf Crit, Pres Phil, pp. 122125), the reference 
in this passage, then, 1s to all who posited a change of water under the influence 
of the sun but none of earth, 
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different corpuscles consist of different numbers of triangles, 
1s unreasonable 

When the cubic corpuscles of earth are broken up, the sur- 
faces drtft about until they can recombine with their own kind 
to form new corpuscles of earth (Tamaens 56D). Similarly, if 
corpuscles of atr, 1 e octahedra, are dissolved, the triangular 
surfaces may join to form corpuscles of water which are 
icosahedra; but it will require the surfaces of two and one-half 
corpuscles of the former to make one corpuscle of the latter 
(56E) Thus, in certain changes tt ts necessary to assume that 
a number of surplus planes will be drifting free; and this 
assumption of geometrical figures existing and moving by them- 
selves is a ‘‘ hard doctrine,” certainly As A E. Taylor says, 
however, tt is no harder than the modern notion of πε “ἡ propa- 
gation’ of wave-motion ”’ by which we mean “ἢ the form: of the 
undulation, not a body of stuff” (A Commentary on Plato’s 
Tunaers, p. 408; cf Shorey, “ Platonism and the History of 
Science,” Amesccan Philos. Soc. Proc., LXVI [1927], p 178); 
and it 1s inconsequential to argue that Plato could not have 
made mathematical figures swim about in water or air and so 
must have meant the triangles to be corporeal (Eva Sachs, 
op. cit., pp. 214-215, cf. H Martin, Etvdes sur le Timée de 
Piaion, UN, pp 239 ff) Arsstotle does, however, neglect the 
roles of the tdea and the receptacle whenever he criticizes the 
theory of planes, The “ simple bodies” are phenomena pro- 
duced by the influence of the ideas upon the receptacle within 
certain definite limits or configurations; the dissolution of a 
corpuscle is the disruption of such a “ focus of events,” and the 
disappearance of a figure here and tts reappearance there 1s 
taken to indicate the intermediate existence of the geometrical 
constituents of that figure Aristotle attacks the planes in 1sola- 
tion with the “ common-sense” objection for which Professor 
Shorey has quoted parallels from criticisms of modern physics 
(“ Platonism and the History of Science,” Joc. cit,). Nor does 
he take cognizance of the intermediate forms which occur in 
the transition from one regular figure to another (Timaeus 
66 =~ ᾿ Taylor, op. cit., p. 471; Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 
p, 274), 

4) Those who hold this theory must assume that generation 
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does not proceed from body, for that which has come to be 
from planes would not have been generated from a body. 

Here, too, it 1s to be noted that Aristotle neglects the fact that 
tt 1s not planes a/one which constitute corpuscles, χώρα delimited 
by the planes provides the volume οὐ the corpuscles and the 
qualities are the result of the influence of the ideas upon this 
“ field.” Even so, to be sure, corporeality is no “ element ’’ in 
the construction of the corpuscle, st 1s a phenomenon resulting 
from that constructton Aristotle 1s, of course, objecting to the 
fact that Plato does not have a δ prime matter” Itke his own 
material substrate, and in thts observation he 1s right, but, since 
on his own theory ail the characteristics of body are the results 
of the combinations of the contrary qualities and the inseparable 
prime matter 1s merely the potenttality of these various combina- 
tions elevated to a quasi-substantrality by the logical analogy 
which makes it the “subject” of adjectival determinations, 1f 
the qualities be abstracted, this substrate cannot be corporeal 
either.* Corporeality, on this theory too, 1s really the result 
of a construction, 


5) This theory must also assert that not every body is divisi- 
ble and so must contradict the most exact sciences (1 6, mathe- 
matics) which assume that even the intelligible is divisible, 
while these theoststs in order to save their hypothesis will not 
allow even all the sensible to be so, The fact 15 that anyone who 
gives a shape to the elements by which to distinguish thetr 
essence must make them indivisible, for when a sphete or 
pyramid is dtvided what remains is not a sphere or pyramid, so 
that esther a section of fire will not be fire but there will be 
something prior to the element or not every body will be 
divisible 

The appeal to mathematics is invalid so far as Plato 1s con- 
cerned (and the same 15 true for the Atomusts), since the hypo- 
thesis of physically indivisible planes does not deny unlimited 
mathematical divisibility; Aristotle’s argument here implies the 


93 Prom the fact that his predecessors, both monists and pluralists, those who 
treated the simple bodies as ultimate and those who generated them (among 
whom Plato would be included), made use of the mechanism of ποιεῖν---πάσχειν 
Aristotle tries to prove the necessity for such a substrate of the contrary qualities 
(De Generatione 322 B 6-21, cf Crif Pres. Pasl, pp 90-91), 
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thesis that what 15 divisible in thought must be a fortzorz actually 
divisible (1. b αἱ μὲν γὰρ καὶ τὸ νοητὸν. « οἱ δὲ οὐδὲ τὸ αἰσθητὸν... .) . 
Furthermore, inasmuch as Plato expressly asserts that the simple 
bodies are not elements but complex constructions, the fact that 
a section of fire is not fire does not mean that he has to admit 
something prior to the element The fact 1s that Aristotle in 
this objection 1s passing beyond spectfic criticism of Plato, from 
criticizing the indivisibility of the planes he 1s led to argue gen- 
erally against all theories of differentiation of the elements by 
figure (the alternatives ogaipa—mvpapis for fire indicate that both 
Atomists and Platonists are meant); as coming within this 
classification, Plato, he maintains, must make not merely the 
triangles but rather the corpuscles indivisible (cf 304 B 2-6) in 
order to avoid dividing fire into parts which are not themselves 
fire, but, on the other hand, 1f this method be adopted (as 
Xenocrates did adopt it), then one has to deny that all body 1s 
divisible. 

Aristotle now generalizes his argument expiessly to show 
that any attempt to give the simple bodies determinate figures 

a 15 unreasonable 
Koen. τὴν BAS 1) The universe will not be completely 
filled by these bodies if they have such figures, 
for only two solids, the pyramid and the cube, can completely 
fill a space but since there ace more than two simple bodies, 
more than just these two solid figures must be assumed. 

This argument 1s valid only agaist the four regular solids 
of the Platonists, although st 1s introduced as an objection to all 
attempts to assign figures to the simple bodies; against Plato 
it 1s certainly valid, if—as Aristotle clearly supposes—Plato 
assumed that the universe ts a plenum, The attempt to answer 
Anistotle’s objection by asserting that the Timaens does assume 
the existence of “empty interstices” (A, E Taylor, A Com- 
mentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 405) cannot be supported by the 
words of Plato (cf. Timaeus 59 A, 60 C, 79 B, 80 C) who 
apparently thought that the interstices between the corpuscles 
could be completely filled up because the variations in the size 
of the triangles of any one class would provide corpuscles of so 
many sizes as to make the number of arrangements practically 
unlimited (58 A-B, cf. 57 C-D) 
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2) Secondly, the observed fact that the simple bodies, es- 
pecially water and air, take on the shape of the inner surface of 
their containers proves that the shape of the element cannot be 
constant, for 1t would not everywhere be in contact with the con- 
tainer, On the other hand, if figure 1s its defining characteristic, 
tt cannot change its shape without ceasing to be what tt ts, e g. 
water, That the shape of the elements 1s therefore not determt- 
nate is clear, as thetr nature also indicates The elements are 
the matter of the compound bodies and so, like every substrate, 
must be without form of their own (for this Aristotle appeals 
to the statement in the Ivmaeus 51 A to the effect that the 
πανδεχές would be best fitted for being “ shaped” by having no 
shape of its own); it is in consequence of this that they are 
able to change into one another when their qualitative differen- 
tiae are displaced (cf. De Generatione 322 B 12-19, 331 A 12- 
332 Α 2). 

This argument depends upon the confusion of the mass of a 
simple body, a given volume of air or water, with the corpuscles 
or atoms of which that mass is composed, the apparent “ re- 
shaping" of a volume of water proves nothing about the 
possible shape or shapelessness of the invisible corpuscles which 
compose that volume The mottve for Aristotle's assumption, 
however, 1s revealed by the argument from “the nature of the 
simple bodies"; as the “ matter” of compounds which are 
homogeneous continua they must themselves be homogeneous 
continua and, therefore, not determined by any figure. If a 
certain corpuscle 1s water by reason of its shape, any mass of 
water must be water for the same reason; and, :f a volume of 
water remains water when its shape changes, tt is not shape that 
is the specific differentia Aristotle simply disregards the fact 
that the “ shape’ by which the mass of water is distinguished 1s 
not the shape of the mass but the shape of the corpuscle The 
concomitant continuity, 1 e infinite divisibility, of quantity and 
quality 1s the thesis which forms the foundation of this objection 
as of the next (cf the connection of quantitative and qualita- 
tive continuity in De Caelo 299 A 17-24). - 

3) Such a theory cannot account for the production of such 
continuous bodies as flesh, etc., for it cannot generate them 
from the simple bodies since continuity does not result from 
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mere collocation, nor can it produce them from the planes since 
by collocation of the planes τὸ produces the simple bodies them- 
selves (see note 80 supra) ™ 

The problem here ratsed ts real Aristotle, himself, thought 
that he had solved it by assuming the continuity of matter and 
working out a theory of “chemical combination” (μίξις) based 
upon the notion of various stages of equilibrium tn the trans- 
mutation of the simple bodies (De Generatione 334 B 8-30), 
Piato, who assumed no such “ matertal substrate "’ as Artstotle’s, 
could not assume any continuity of matter For him what 
appeared to be the continuity of matter was really the con- 
tinuity of extension, of χώρα, while the qualttatwe continuity 
which Aristotle so closely connects with the infinite divisibility 
of the substrate was by Plato considered to be the result of that 
mysterious appearance in extension of the Iskeness of the ideas. 
But these, as usual, Aristotle completely neglects when he 
attacks the details of the Platonic physics 


4) The shapes that such theortes assign to the bodies are 
not suitable to them, Because fire 1s mobtle, produces heat, and 
burns, some made it a sphere (1 e. the Atomists) and others a 
pyramid (the Platonists) These figures are, according to those 


** The upshot of such a theory is the annihilation of generation, says Aristotle 
In De Generutione 326 B 29 327 A 25 he lays τὶ down that the explanation of 
generation and of ποιες»--πάσχειν in general depends upon the principle that one 
thing being potentrally what another 1s actvally the former must be pervaded 
throughout by the capacity of being acted upon, although the degree of this 
potentiality may vary 1n various parts of the body If there were an indsvisible 
body or plane (Aristotle here uses πλάτος instead of the more usual ἐπέπεδον), 
it would not he susceptible throughout, but, since all body is divisible, the 
theory that actian—passton occurs only at the points of contact of the constituent 
parts (1 ὃ Plato, cf 325 B 32) reduces to the doctrine that body ts susceptible 
throughout its whole extent Nevertheless, Aristotle proceeds, to suppose that 
action—passion Occurs by the mechanical disruption of bodies ts absurd, for it 
does away with alteration (cf 415 A 2943 where Plato js charged with 
having disregarded alteration and growth) He appeals to sense-perception for 
the proof that the same continuous body 1s now Itquid and again solid and does 
not undergo this change by division and concretion or by the mechanical re 
arrangements posited By Democritus Similarly, such theories cannot account for 
growth and wasting, for, since each and every part grows or dimonishes, these 
processes tmply not mere accretion (or dissipation) but the change of the entice 
organism whether by the intermixture of a foreign body or alteration in stself, 
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who assign them to fire, most mobile because they have least 
contact with other bodies and least stability (cf Tmaeus 56 A 
τὸ μὲν ἔχον ὀλιγίστας βάσει), most capable of heating and burning 
because the one {1,6 the sphere) ts all one angle and the other 
has the “ sharpest’ angles (cf Tunaens 56 A-B, 61 E), and 
they heat and burn by means of the angles Now even if these 
shapes are the most mobile, they are not so with respect to 
the motion of fite which 1s upward in a straight line, these are, 
rather, most suttable for a rolling motion Then, tuo, 1f earth 
1s a cube because of tts stability (cf Traeus 55 D-E) but is 
stable and rests not everywhere but only in tts own place and 
moves, tf not prevented, from an alten place, just as fire and 
the other bodies do too, then fire and each of the elements must 
be a sphere of a pyramid in an alten place and in tts own natural 
place a cube 

Aristotle assumes without question his own theory of absolute 
directions and absolute weight and lightness which Plato ex- 
pressly demed (Trmaews 62 C-63 E) and which therefore 
cannot be used as a means to criticize the particular figures of 
the corpuscles Even though Plato does assume that earth drifts 
toward the center and fire toward the circumference of the 
universe (see note 393 sufia) and that in the region of fire st 
would be easter to dislodge from that region a portion of earth 
than it would a portion of fire, Aristotle is not justified τὴ 
assuming that a corpuscle of earth within the region of fire 
would be less stable than a pyramid of fire As Proclus pointed 
out (apd Simplicius, De Cauelo, p 663, 3-15), Plato does not, 
as does Aristotle, suppose that any of the “elements” are at 
rest in their natural places nor does he assign to them a natural 
movement in straight lines to and from the center 

5) If fire heats and burns because of tts angles all the ele- 
ments should produce heat, although in different degrees per- 
haps, for all the figures such as the octahedron and the 
dodecahedron have angles, Democritus considered even the 
sphere to be a kind of angle which cuts because 1 1s mobile 
The result would be that the elements would differ from one 
another only in degree 

This attempt to show that his predecessors reduced qualita- 
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tive difference to a mere difference of degree has already been 
frequently noted in Aristotle’s criticism (cf also Crt. Pres. Phil., 
p. 98, n 413 for his attempt to prove tn the same way that 
Democritus must assign relative heat to all the atoms) ** Plato, 
of course, did not consider heat to be a result of angularity as 
such (cf Trmaeus 61 E-62 A) 

6) A concomitant result of such theories must be the admis- 
ston that mathematical solids heat and burn, for they have 
angles too and there are among them atomic spheres and pyra- 
mids espectally 1f there are atomic magnitudes, as ts said At 
any rate, he adds, if some do and others do not have these 
effects, one ougnt to say what the difference 1s and not speak 
without qualification as these theorists do. 

The difference 1s simply that the corpuscles are material and 
mathematical tetrahedra are not, Aristotle’s Jast words show 
that he did not take this argument very seriously himself The 
reference to “ atomic magnitudes ” may indicate that Aristotle 
is thinking particularly of Xenocrates tn this connection and the 
next objection seems to support this conjecture. 


7) Jf that which 1s being burnt 1s set on fire and fire is a 
sphere or a pyramid, what 1s being burnt must become spheres or 
pyramids; but it 1s as absurd to suppose that the pyramid by 
cutting or dividing produces pyramids or the sphere spheres as 
to postulate that a knife divides things into knives, 

This objection is absurd if it be meant as a refutation of 
Plato’s theory, according to which the corpuscles are broken 
down into their constituent faces which then may recombine to 
form corpuscles of another kind (with the exception of the 
cubes; cf Trmaeus 56 C-57 C); Aristotle’s objection to the 


** Austotle’s belief that the different sounds ace wureducible qualities and his 
objection to any attempt to explain them as quantitative relations is the basis 
for his statement in De Anima 420 A 31-33 that the high tone is nat identical 
with the swift or the low tone with the slow movement {on De Gen Anrmal 186 
B 25-787 A 22 cf Radier, Tratté de l'Ame, I, p 300), a rematk which seems 
to be aimed at once at Plato, Tumaens 67 B ὅση δ' αὐτῇς (sed κινήσεως) ταχεῖα, 
ὀξεῖαν, ὅση δὲ βραδυτέρα, βαρυτέραν (τὸ 80A καὶ ὅσοι φθόγγοι ταχεῖς τε καὶ 
βραδεῖς ὀξεῖς τε καὶ βαρεῖς φαίνονται ,) and at certain musical theorists 
quoted in Topics 107 A 15-16: φωνὴ μὲν γὰρ ἀξεῖα ἡ ταχεῖα, καθάπερ φασὶν οἱ 
κατὰ τοὺς ἀριθμοὺς ἁρμονικοί (Alexander, Τ' op., Ὁ 106, 24-27 identifies them as 
Pythagoreans) Cf Adrastus apud Theon Smyrn, p. 50, 4-12 (Hiller), 
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“ suspension ᾿ of the planes (306 A 20-23, cf. also the objection 
at 299 B 23-31) shows that he was aware of this feature of 
the mechanism, Xenocrates, however, made the corpuscles 
atomuc, in that case his theory would be open to some such 
difficulty as ts here urged, and it may be that this is what 
Aristotle has in mind, The method by which Xenocrates pro- 
vided for the interchange of the simple bodies is not known, and 
so it 1s impossible to say whether Aristotle's obyection would be 
valid as against it or not (on the inclusion of the “ spheres” 
of the Atomists cf. Οὐ, Pres. Phil, p 100, n, 418). 


8) It ss ridiculous to assign a figure to fire on the basis of 
its tendency to divide; it unites rather, for while it divides the 
heterogeneous 1t combines the homogeneous The latter motre- 
over 1s an essential characteristic of fire, the former being merely 
incidental, so that either both or only the characteristic that is 
essential should have been considered. 

This arbitrary assertion of Aristotle has no weight as the basis 
of criticism; τη De Generatione 329 B 26-30 he tries to establish 
this doctrine from the general opinion that fire divides, by 
arguing that, since to divide 1s to eliminate what is ἀλλότριον, 
the essential nature of the process must be the combination of 
the homogeneous The argument 1s on a level with Aristotle's 
attempt to prove that the “ Strife’ of Empedocles 1s really the 
cause of “ natural ’’ movement (De Generattone 333 B 26-33, 
cf, Crit, Pres. Phil., p. 188) 

9) Since the hot and the cold are contraries, it is impossible 
to assign any figure to the cold, for 1t would have to be the 
contrary of that assigned to the hot and there ts no contrary to 
a figure, That ts why all these theorists have neglected the 
matter, although either everything or nothing should be dis- 
tinguished by figure. 

The same argument is used against the Atomistic explanation 
of the various sensible qualities by means of the varying shape 
of the atoms (Parva Naturalta 442 B 17-21); it 1s noteworthy, 
however, that, when Aristotle 1s trying to find his doctrine of 
contrartes in the systems of al! his predecessors, he recognizes 
it in the Atomustic “ distinction by figure,” for figure is a γένος 
ἐναντίων (Physics 188 A 23-25, n.b, Plato in Philebus 12 E 
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speaks of a contrarety of figures which ts the same as the con- 
trariety of white to black). Apart from this, however, tt 1s 
plain that Autstotle 1s here speaking of hot and cold in the sense 
in which those contraries are used in his own system and that he 
thus assumes as the foundation of his criticism an hypothesis 
to which neither Plato nor Democritus would subscribe, The 
latter made heat and cold merely epiphenomena, and Plato, who 
considered them to be obyective, did not assign a figure to ‘‘ the 
hot" but to the corpuscle of fire and accounted for cold without 
assuming any special body with a particular figure to be the 
velucte of this quality Aristotle, however, to whom fire was 
just the combination of the two qualitative terms hot--dry, was 
required by his principle of potentiality—actuality to assume the 
existence of a body which was the combination of the contiartes 
of these qualities, cold—morst; and he assumes that all of his 
predecessors were bound to treat these ‘“contraites” tn the 
fashton in which they had to be treated in oidet to play the 
parts piven them by the mechanism of his own system (cf 
the similar argument against the Atomusts in De Geveiatione 
326 A 3-6 fef Ci. Pres Phil, p 97, 4107). 

10) Some do try to explain this quality but contradict them- 
selves in doing so; they say that what has large particles 15 
cold because instead of passing through the pores it compresses 
them, in which case it 1s clear that the hot should be that which 
penetrates and that is always the subtile In that case hot and 
cold differ by reason of size and not by reason of the figures. 
Furthermore, τῇ the pyramids are of varying sizes, the large ones 
would not be fire nor would the figure be the cause of burning 
but the very opposite 

This is meant to be a criticism of Timaexs 62 A-B, in the 
course of which Aristotle attempts to use Plato's assumption of 
triangles and corpuscles of varying size within each class 
(Trmaeus 57 C-D) to develop an inconsistency in the system. 
Artstotle, however, does not pive an exact account of the 
Timaeus here; he represents Plato as supposing that cold is a 
direct result of the inability to penetrate the passages of the 
body, whereas according to the Tvmaeuns tt 1s produced by the 
condensation of the liquid within the body which is rendered 
motionless by the pressure of the larger bodes and by its 
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counter-pressure induces shiveiing and the symptoms of freez- 
ing. By neglecting the exact details of this account Aristotle 
is able to argue that since cold 1s a result of the failure to 
penetrate a body, heat, tts contrary, should be the result of the 
ability to penetrate, in which case these qualities are really the 
results of the size of the particles; from this position he then can 
argue that, since there are large and small pyramids, the large 
ones, being unable to penetrate a body, must produce cold and 
so cannot be fire To the fact that Plato tecagnizes spectes of 
fire, 1 6, pyramids of certain sizes, which do not produce com- 
bustion (cf, Tvmaens 58°C) he pays no attention whatsoever. 
He 1s satisfied that this refutation has proved that Plato, like 
Democritus and the material monists, in reality makes the dif- 
ferences of the simple bodies nothing but the varying degrees of 
largeness and smallness 

The basic principle which Aristotle seeks to establish in the 
last two books of the De Caelo 1s the existence of essentially 
different kinds of matter, equal in number to the simple bodies, 
which while different in actuality are still one in potency (De 
Caelo 312 A 30-33, cf. 17-21) , this alone can explain the snter- 
change of the sumple bodies and the eternity of the world of 
change and 1t is supported by what Aristotle considers to be the 
incontrovertible evidence of absolute weight and lightness and 
the different natural motions which are the manifestations of 
these specific differences of matter The frequently repeated 
objection to the theories of Plato and the Atomusts, that they 
distinguish the sample bodtes by quantitative difference and so 
assume in reality that all matter 1s essentially one, is a result 
of Aristotle’s notion that qualitative difference 1s ultimate in 
the existence of matter itself; this thesis 1s most easily proved 
by the unresolvable differences of the four simple bodies which 
are the primary actual existences of the sublunar world The 
argument of the fourth book of the De Caelo, therefore, 1s 
crucial for Aristotle's system; if the Platonic and Atomustic 
theories of a qualttatively undifferentiated matter can be shown 
to be incapable of “ saving the phenomena ᾿᾿ of weight, tt will 
have been proved necessary to assume the Aristotelian doctrine 
of the ultumate gvalitative difference of the simple bodies. 

Heavy and light in the unqualified sense, of which Aristotle 
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says no one has taken account (De Caelo 308 A 9-13) although 
those who approached the problem supposed that their state- 
ments about se/ative weight amounted to a determination of 
absolute weight and lightness (308 A 34-B 3), depend upon 
the existence of absolute directions, of an absolute “up” and 
"down ” 1n the universe, so that Aristotle has first to defend 
against Plato's attack the assumption of such directions before 
he can indict Plato for fatling to explain the phenomenon of 
absolute weight. Plato himself had begun his ex- 
De Caelo 
308 A 17.29 Planation of weight by attacking the false distinction 
of “up” and “down” as natural divisions of the 
universe (Timaeus 62 C ff.); Aristotle says that τὲ 1s absurd to 
argue that there is no “up” and “down” in the universe be- 
cause it is every way similar (cf Timaeus 62 1) 10-12) and 
because a person walking about the center would from every 
point come to be antipodal to himself (cf. Timaeus 63 A 2-4), 
but the only ‘ proof” which he gives of the existence of these 
absolute directions 1s that “ since the untverse has an extremity 
and a center, it obviously will have an up and down.” The ex- 
tremity, which is “ above” in position and naturally primary, 
he calls “up” (cf. 284 B 21-285 A 25; nb 285 B 19-23 
where the South Pole of the universe is “up” and the North 
Pole “ down,” see Appendix VIJI, page 541 z#fra), in this 
way he defends against Plato the common usage, which, how- 
ever, is inadequate inasmuch as it takes into account only the 
hemisphere above us and not the whole circumference. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, after having taken account 
in this fashion of the remarks about directions with which 
Plato introduces his explanation of weight, pays no 
308 B3.29 attention to the theory of relative weight worked out 

in this section of the Timiaeus but instead gives as the 
theory of the Timaeus the notion that weight varies directly 
with the number of the constituent triangles (cf 299 B 31-300 
A 7, pages 137 and 138 supra). They say that lead is heavier 
than wood in the same way that one homogeneous body is 
heavier than another, relative weight depending upon the rela- 
tive number of homogeneous parts, for all bodtes are composed 
of the same constituents and a single material. To this Aristotle 
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replies that the problem of absolute weight and lightness tre- 
mains untouched, Fire 1s always light‘and moves upward, 
earth and all earthen things always move downward to the 
center, the fewness of the triangles (which, they say, are the 
constituents of all these simple bodies) cannot be the reason 
for the natutal upward movement of fire, for then a larger 
quantity of fire would move less and be heawer since it would, 
consist of more triangles, whereas the fact 1s that the greater 
the quantity of fire the lighter it 1s and the more swiftly it 
rises while a smaller quantity will move downward more 
quickly than a large one Moreover, on this theory, since atr, 
water, and fire are constructed of the same triangles differing 
only in the number involved and relative weight varies directly 
with the number of homogeneous patts, there will be a quantity 
of air which is heavier than water, but this 1s contrary to the 
facts, for the upward movement vartes directly with the quantity 
of air and any portion of air moves up out of water 
The Platontsts and the Atomusts, the two schools with whom 
Aristotle 1s exclusively concerned 1n regard to the problem of 
aes weight, are compared here too to the disparage- 
308 B 32.309 A2 ‘ment of the former (308 B 30-32) Since some 
small bodies are heavier than those of greater 
bulk, it is obviously not adequate to say that bodies of equal 
weight consist of an equal number of primary bodies, since 
they would then have to be equal in bulk (for Plato does not 
admit a void) ; and it is further absurd to say that bodies which 
have weight consist of primary indivisible planes Those who 
make the primary atomic constituents solids can more easily 
assert that the larger 1s the heavier; and, since the smaller body 
is sometimes heavier, their assumption of an enclosed void en- 
ἙΝΌΣ, ables them to advance an explanation of this phenom- 
309 A 21.27 enon (cf Οὐ, Pres, Phil., pp. 210-212). Those, 
however, who deny the existence of a void give no 
explanation of absolute weight and lightness or of the fact that 
some bodies always move upward and others downward, they 
make no mention of the fact that some small bodies are heavier 
than some large ones; and it is not clear how from what they 
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have satd 1t would be possible for them to bring their statements 
into agreement with the phenomena 

Any explanation of relative weight must fail, Aristotle con- 
cludes, which assigns the same matter to all things or, in assum- 
ing more than one matertal, assumes only a 
pair of contrartes. If there 1s only one matter, 
as there 1s for those who make the triangles 
the constituent elements, there can be nothing absolutely heavy 
or light. If there ace only two contrary materials (e g the 
void and the plenum), it will be tmpossible to explain how the 
bodies tntermediate between the absolutely heavy and [ight are 
heavier and lighter than one another and the simple bodies; 
and, if the relative weight be explained by the relative size of 
the constituents, all the difficulttes of material monism reappear 
(cf. Crit, Pres. Phil., p. 213) Unless there 1s more than one 
matter, there can be nothing absolutely light, nothing that 
moves upward naturally, all bodies would have weight as 
some maintain (De Caelo 311 B 13-29, ck Timaens 63 E and 
Grit, Pres, Phil, p. 209, 1 247), although the phenomena 
testify that fire has xo weight and earth no lightness. 

So there must be different kinds of matter equal to the num- 
ber of simple bodies A single matter, void or plenum, magnt- 
tude or triangles, would allow only a single 
motion for all things and there would be 
nothing absolutely light or nothing that al- 
ways moves downward, whereas it 1s clear both by the evidence 
of the senses and by demonstration that there are always and 
everywhere both downward and upward motions. Furthermore, 
it would be possible for some of the intermedtate bodies to 
move downward more swiftly than earth, for in a large quantity 
of air there would be more triangles or solids or smal! particles; 
but obviously no quantity of air moves downward Nor will the 
assumption of two kinds of matter explain the action of the 
intermediate bodies air and water, for there would be some 
quantity of air that would descend more swiftly than a Isttle 
water; and this is contrary to experience A different material 
must be assumed to correspond to each of the four simple bodies 


De Caelo 
300 B 29.310 A 13 


De Caelo 
312 B 19-313 A 13 
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in order to account for absolute weight and lightness and the 
consequent natural motion of each relative to the others. 

Austotle’s assumptions of absolute position and natural 
motion with the corollary that no quantity of air can be as 
heavy as the smallest quantity of water nullify his arguments 
against Plato’s theory of relative weight. Since his refutation 
of the theory of weight as telation rests entirely upon the 
evidence for weight and lightness as absolute qualities and 
since this evidence as presented 1s merely a musinterpretation, 
his case 1s not made out That, however, is not for our present 
purpose the most significant characteristic of the critique. The 
complete neglect of what 1s expressly given in the Tumaeus as 
the explanation of weight and the substitution for it of a theory 
constructed from a single passing remark show not only the 
invalidity of the arguments in refutation but also the unterust- 
worthiness of Aristotle’s presentation of Platonic doctrine 
Aristotle not only does not meet Plato's reasons for rejecting 
absolute weight and lightness; he does not mention the fact 
that this notion 1s expressly rejected by Plato, that a mechanism 
of “ attraction’”’ (see note 393 wzfra) 15 the foundation of Plato's 
theory of relative weight, that the Platonic theory explains how 
the movement of a large quantity of fire away from the region 
of earth can be swifter than that of a small one without requiring 
the assumption of absolute weight and lightness. Besides, the 
theory of weight which he attributes to the Trmaexs is, in fact, 
inconsistent with the “theory of triangles” in that dialogue, 
although Aristotle does not notice this either, for, 1f it were 
the relative number of similar triangles which determined 
weight, earth would be sncommensurable with the other three 
bodies inasmuch as neither the faces of the corpuscles nor the 
ultimate triangles of earth are sunilar to the faces or ultimate 
triangles of water, air, and fire, 


The Platonic physics which Aristotle criticizes is exclusively 
the physics of the Tymaexs for the interpretation of which he 
apparently had no further resources than has the modern inter- 
preter In identifying the χώρα of that dialogue with “ matter" 
he does once refer to certain “unwritten doctrines ἡ but only 
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to assert that the discrepancy of terminology between these and 
the Timaeus does not affect his criticism, the participant which, 
according to Aristotle, plays the part of “ matter" in the dia- 
logue was sn the “ unwritten doctrines” called “ the great and 
the small,” but he represents the participant in both cases as 
being r0res-xepa which he considers to have been identified in 
the latter in the same way as in the former. Certainly he saw 
nothing in the “unwritten doctrines’’ to prevent him from 
identifying the participant called “the great and the small” 
with the participant called χώρα in the Trmaeus; and his cnti- 
cism in both cases assumes a relationship between the tdeas 
and “ the great and the small” identical with that between the 
ideas and χώρα in the dialogue (PAysics 209 B 13-16, 209 B 33- 
210A 2; cf Baeumker, Problem der Materie, p 199, n 1). 
Similarly, he identifies τὸ ἄπειρον with “ the great and the small” 
as Platonic “ matter” (Physres 203 A 1-16, Metaphysics 987 
B 25-27, 988 A 11-14) and makes an objection to this ἄπειρον 
which indicates that he conceived sts relationship to the ideas 
to be the same as that of χώρα or “ the great and the small " 
(Physics 207 A 29-32, see pages 118-122 supra) The χώρα of 
the Tsmaeus, the ἄπειρον which we find used by Plato in the 
Philebus, and “ the great and the small” of the “ unwritten 
doctrines,” then, Aristotle identified and represented as Platonic 
matter For the content of the “unwritten doctrines” we have 
no evidence beyond Aristotle’s own words; the anctent com- 
mentators merely repeat his statements or add conjectures of 
their own” According to Alexander, however, “the great 


Ὁ Themistus (P/js, p 106, 21-23) says that in the “ unwritten doctrines " 
the manner in which " matter received the ideas’ was different from that given 
in the Trmaeus, for in the latter it was κατὰ μέθεξιν and in the former «a6 
ὁμοίωσιν According to Zeller (Phil Grrech, II, 1, p 439, 2) this as a mere 
conjecture, whether of Themustius himself or someone else, but Robin ([dées 
et Noméres,n 334° [p 423}) thinks that it may have "some connection with 
the doctrine according to which the rdle of the formal principle ss to equalize 
or assimilate un some fashion the unequal terms which constitute the material 
principle” Plata, however, in the dialogues uses the metaphor of ὁμοίωσις as 
equivalent to that of μέθεξις (ef Phaedrus 250 A-B, Parmenides 132 D, 133 
C 81) 2 [cf Phaedo 100 Ὁ 5-8, Symposium 211 B], Shorey, Unity, p 37 and 
Aj P, X [1889}, pp 66-67), and Arstotle, far from supporting the asser- 
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and the small” and “the one” appeared as the principles of 
ali things in the περὶ τἀγαθοῦ (Simplicius, PAys., p. 151, 6-8 and 
pp. 454, 19-455, 11, Alexander, Mesaph., pp 55, 20-56, 35); 
and Porphyry undertook to interpret the enigmatic statements 
of this lecture tn connection with his commentary on the Phale- 
bus (Simplicius, Phys , pp 453, 25-454, 19) In this fragment 
of Porphyry τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν (equated with τὸ μεῖξον καὶ τὸ 
ἔλαττον) 15 one aspect of the infinite (76 ἄπειρον) of which others 
are τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον, τὸ σφύδρα καὶ τὸ ἠρέμα, “ The preat and 
the small" represents the unlimited divisibility and concoms- 
tant inverse additive infinity of contsnuous quanta, and this 
double progression 1s an example of the ἀόριστος δυάς; this is 
likewise present in numbers, since the first number, two, is 
even and even number comprises the double and the half and 
so excess and deficiency. The first even number per se, 1 6. 

ua duality, 1s unlimited but, inasmuch as it 15 a single number, 
it 1s limited by participation m “the one τ᾿ The dyad and the 
one are, consequently, the elements of number also 

Here there ts nothing at variance with the doctrine of the 
Philebus (24 A-26 D) nor any essential addition to it except 
for the application of the principle of indefinite and limit to 
numbers in such a way as to imply the possibility of a dertvation 
of the number series. There is no intimation, however, that 
the principles of numbers, as such, are the principles of all 
other things. But this ts definitely given as the foundation of 


tion of Themistius, in one passage even ascribes to the Pythagoreans the 
mechanism of μέμησις and says that Plato substituted for it μέθεξις, although 
this was only a change of terminology {Metaphysics 987 B 9-14, cf. Crit. Pres. 
Phil, p 392), nowhere does he suggest amy such discrepancy between the 
Timaeus and the “ unwritten doctrines” as 15 asserted by Themistius Philoponus 
adds nothing, he says that Anstotle himself compiled the ἄγραφοι σννουσίαι, by 
which term he glosses ἄγραφα δόγματα (Phys, p 521, 14-15, cf “διά, 9-10 and 
p 515, 36) but his remarks elsewhere (De Generatrone, p 27, 8-11 and p. 226, 
25-30) show that, apart from Aristotle's statement in the Physics, he had no 
knowledge of their contents Simplicius, too, refers to them as ἄγραφοι συνονσίαι 
but outdoes Philoponus, who says that they were compiled by Anstotle, by 
identifying them with the wept τἀγαθοῦ (Phys, p. 542, 9-14, p 545, 23-24) his 
knowledge of which was derived from reports of Alexander and Porphyry 
(Phys, p. 454, 17-22 [cf p 453, 25-31], p. 151, 6-8 and Simplicius’ own 
remarks, p. 151, 12-19; see note 77 supra) 
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the Platonic theory in the fragment of Alexander (Metaph , 
pp 55, 30-56, 8; Simplicius, PAys., p 454, 22-29). This re- 
port of Alexander which has been taken as significant evidence 
for Plato’s later philosophy (e g Stenzel, Ζαῤί und Gestalt, 
pp 66 ff ) presents in many respects an exceedingly suspicious 
appearance In the first place it attributes to Plato the argu- 
ment that number is primary because the points as limits of 
the line are prior to the line and points are “ monads with 
position” (Simplicius, Phys , Ρ. 454, 22-26, Alexander, Metaph,, 
p 55, 20-26), whereas Aristotle testifies that Plato rejected the 
point as an entity and tries to prove that the Platontsts must 
nevertheless accept tt if they accept the line, using for this 
proof the very argument from the limits here attributed to 
Plato to support the priority of the point (Metaphysics 992 A 
20-24) In the second place, the nvmber two, of which the 
principles are satd to be “the one” and “the great and the 
small,” 15 said to be the ἀόριστος δυάς by reason of the fact that 
it partakes of “the great and small” and so has τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ 
τὸ ἧττον (Simplicius, Phys., p 454, 28-36), although it 1s the 
ἀνισότης consisting of ‘‘ the great and small’’ which ts called 
the ἀόριστος dvds and which, when limited by “ the one,” becomes 
the n“mber two, according to the other passage of Alexander 
(Metaph, p 56, 17-33), as later in this passage (Simplicius, 
Phys, p 455, 5) the ἀόριστος duds is sdentrfied with “ the great 
and smail.” Thirdly, Alexander makes the first product of 
“the one” and “the great and small mathematical number 
and gives no explanation of how these principles of all things 
account for the ideas, save that he identifies the tdeas with 
these numbers, although Aristotle distinguishes the two classes 
and complains that Plato never explained how or from what 
mathematical number 15 generated since tt cannot have “ the 
great and small” for a principle (Metaphysics 1090 B 32-37) 
The beginning of Alexander's account (Metaph, p 55, 20) 
indicates that, in making numbers the principles of all else and 
so the principles of mathematical number the ultimate prin- 
ciples, he is running together and probably confusing Platonic 
and Pythagorean doctrines. 

These reports of the περὶ τἀγαθοῦ are, consequently, of little 
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use as a Supplement to Aristotle’s statements So far as the 
material substrate ts concerned they add nothing. On Meta- 
physics 988 A 11-14 Alexander says that the material principle 
of sensibles 1s the indefinite dyad which 1s “ the great and the 
small” (Metaph, p 59, 20-23); and the indefinite dyad 1s 
said to represent the nature of the ἄπειρον because “ the great 
and small” 1s unlimited (Simplicius, Péys , p. 455, 9-11) 

Although Aristotle identifies “ the great and the small” with 
τὸ ἄπειρον (Phystcs 203 A 15-16, Metaphysics 987 B 25-27), 
there are passages in which it 1s represented rather as one 
phase of the more general “ excess and deficiency” (cf 187A 
16-17, 189 B 8-16 [cf 189 A 7-9}), and this is more in accord 
with the Philebus where “the greater and smaller” 15 one 
aspect of the drepov, the essence of which comprehends τὸ μᾶλλον 
καὶ τὸ ἧττον generally (Philebus 25 C-D; cf. Polsticus 283 C-D: 
μήκους τε πέρι καὶ βραχύτητος καὶ πάσης ὑπεροχῆς re καὶ ἐλλείψεως) 
Consequently, while the participant 1s an indefinite, it 1s not 
legitimate to sdentify it with τὸ ἄπειρον and to assume that Plato's 
use of the latter term always implies a material principle; even 
vices and pleasure and pain ate treated as belonging to the 
class of τὸ ἄπειρον (Philebus 26 B, 27 E; see note 175 22:74}. 
This is not to say that in the physics and metaphysics of Plato 
there are different species of τὸ ἄπειρον which serve as the sub- 
strates of different classes of entities; Aristotle knows of only 
one “ material substrate τ in Plato’s philosophy, whether it be 
that of the ideas or that of phenomena and by whatever name 
it may be called (see page 123 supra) The word ἄπειρον, how- 
ever, has ethical and logical connotations as well as a physical 
meaning; and, when Plato says περὶ ἕκαστον ἄρα τῶν εἰδῶν πολὺ μέν 
ἐστι τὸ Op, ἄπειρον δὲ πλήθει τὸ μὴ ὅν (Sophist 256 Ε), he does not 
mean that either non-being or indefiniteness 15 a constituent or 
the material principle of the tdea any more than he considers 
τὸ ἄπειρον to be the “ materia! substrate’’ of the ‘' mixed life” 
(Philebus 27D). Yet such a sentence as that from the Sopbust 
would seem to support the notion of a “ matertal principle" 
of the 1tdeas once the natrow identification of ἄπειρον with 
"“ material substrate’ had been accepted °° 


**So Dercyllides took from Hermodorus a passage of a logical nature (cf 
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At any rate, according to Arstotle’s interpretation, the ἄπειρον, 
existing “both in sensible objects and in the sdeas” ts “the 
great and the small’’ (Physics 203 A 8-16); and “ the great 
and the small,” which 1s treated as a pair or a unit according 
to the immediate purpose of Aristotle’s critique (see page 86), 
is the participant of the Trmaeus, χώρα, This doctrine 1s criti- 
cized, on the one hand, as in effect positing a void as material 
substrate and making τόπος inseparable, although elsewhere 
Aristotle says that Plato denied the existence of a void (see 
pages 115-117), and, on the other hand, as mistakenly sup- 


Susemthl, Dre Genetssche Entiwickelung der Platontschen Philotophre, MI, pp 
522 ff.) and used it to support fis thesis that the Platonists did not make 
matter a principle (cf Simplicius, Phys, p 256, 31-34) The passage ts quated 
by Simplicius (P45, p 248, 2-18, cf p 247, 31 ff ) from Porphyry who quoted 
it from the section of Dercyllides' work on Plato where the problem of matter 
was discussed Hermodorus set up two logical classes, τὰ Aad αὑτά (6 g man, 
horse) and τὰ πρὸς ἕτερα, which latter 1s divided into πρὸς ἐναντία (e αὶ pood 
and bad) and πρός τὰ (e g might and left [cf Sextus, ddr Δι ἢ X, 2657) 
Of the πρὸς ἕτερα some are ὡρισμένα and others ἀόριστα (Robin, Idées et 
Nombres, p 646, compares Metaphysrcs 1020 B 321021 A 11) Alf 
those that have the relation of great to small have τὸ μᾶλλαν Kal τὸ ἧττον, fos 
there ts no limit to there progression in the direction of the still greater or 
less, and in the same way the broader and narrower, heavier and lighter, and 
so forth, can progress without limit (in either direction), but those having 
such designations as the equal, the stationary, the attuned have not τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ 
τὸ ἧττον but their opposites have, for the unequal, moving, unattuned admit of 
unlimited intensification, so that of both pa:rs only the single term does not 
admit τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον, (The text here 1s corrupt; on the passage 
generally cf Heinze, Xenokvates, pp 37-40 and for Academic paralicis Διαιρέσ εις 
᾿Αριστατέλουβ, §§ 23, 67, 68 [Dresstones Artstoteleae, ed. Mutschmann, pp 
34-35, 39-41, 65-66] and Hambruch, Legiwde Regeln, pp 16-17, cf also 
Philebus 24 A-25 B and Polsticus 284 D-E,) There follows the conclusion: 
ὥστε ἄστατον καὶ dpopdoy καὶ ἄπειρον καὶ οὐκ δι τὸ τοιοῦτόν λέγεσθαι κατὰ 
ἀπόφασιν τοῦ ὄντος τῶ τοιούτῳ δὲ οὐ προσήκειν οὔτε ἀρχῆς οὔτε οὐσίας ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
ἀκρισίᾳ τινὶ φέρεσθαι δηλοῖ γὰρ ὡς ὃν τρόπον τὸ αἴτιον κυρίως καὶ διαφέροντι 
τρόπῳ τὸ ποιοῦν ἐστιν, οὕτως καὶ ἀρχή, ἢ δὲ ὕλη οὐκ ἀρχή, διὸ καὶ τοῖς περὶ 
Πλάγωνα ἀλέγετο μία, ὅτι ἡ ἀρχή (repeated, Phys, pp 256, 35-257, 4, with 
ἃ kal... μία ὅτι ely ἀρχή) The last two sentences (δηλοῖ γὰρ etc.) have 
been called an addition of Simplicius’ (Susemibl, op ce, Il, p 522, 671) and 
are not considered with the fragment by Zeller, Heinze, or Robin, but Stmplicins 
repeats them expressly as the conclusion of his quotation from Dercyllides, so 
that st 15 imposstble to deny that he found them in Porphyry’s text Since he is 
quoting Porphyry's quotation of Dercyllides who used the passage of Hermodorus 
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posing that the abstraction of the qualities of matter leaves only 
space (or position) which is separable whereas it really leaves 
an inseparable substrate in which the qualities inhere as differ- 
entiae (Physics 209 B 9-14, 22-32). Artstotle believed not 
only that this χώρα was meant to play the réle of “ prime mat- 
ter’’ but also that Plato had arrived at the notion of χώρα in the 
same way as he himself had reached that of his primary sub- 
strate; in Physics 211 B 29-36 he clearly indicates that he undei- 
stood Trmaeus 49 B-50 A to be a description of alteration 
intended as proof of the necessity for positing a substcate of 
qualitative change in which analysis Plato mistook the place of 
the change for the changing subject Aristotle’s inability to 
understand that the theory of the Trmaeus reckons without any 
material substrate of sensibles and that the ὑποδοχή ss, as Plato 
says it is, χώρα and not his own prime matter manquée accounts 
for much of his infelicitous criticism of Platonic physics. the 


as evidence for his contention that matter was not an ἀρχή for Plato, it ts 
obviously :mpossible to be sure of the extent and exact words of the origina! pas- 
sage, especially in these concluding sentences the content of which has little or 
no connection with the logical classifications which precede The point of 
interest lies in the transitiona) sentence ὥστε ἄστατον, ., rod ὄντας, for, while 
τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον and all that 15 typified by st may be called ἄστατον καὶ 
ἄμορφον καὶ ἄπειρον without domg violence to the doctrine of the dialogues 
(but note the combination of the PArfeéus and the Trmaeus'), to call s¢ non-being 
κατὰ ἀπόφασιν τοῦ ὄντος ts to violate the express imyunction of Plato in the 
Sophist οὐκ dp’, ἐναντίον ὅταν ἀπόφασις λέγηται σημαίνειν, συγχωρησόμεθα, 
τοσοῦτον δὲ μόνον, ὅτι τῶν ἄλλων τὶ μηνύει τὸ μὴ καὶ τὸ οὗ προτιθέμενα τῶν 
ἐπιόντων ὀνομάτων .. (257 Β) Non-bemg as the negation of being Plato 
forcibly puts aside (Sophrst 258 ΕἸ, and the ἄπειρο» of the Philebur and the 
ἄμορφον of the Timaeus, far from being deprived of οὐσία, are described, the one 
as one of the classes of ὄντα (Philebus 23 C), the other as that which Jends 
phenomena what οὐσία they have (Tiraens 52 C) Whether this statement 
comes from Hermodorus, then, or, as 1s more likely in consideration of the 
purpose for which the passage was quoted, was added by Dercyllides as a 
"clanfication” of the meaning of Hermodorus, εἴ contradicts the words of 
Plato himself and cannot be taken as evidence for hes doctrine of the “ material 
substrate’ Ross (Metaphysics, I, p 434) refers to ἡ the evidence of Hermo- 
dorus" for ascribing to Plato ‘the indefinite dyad’, there ss no mention of this 
phrase in the fragment. See further note 192 sefra 

"Tin Metaphysics 992 Β 1-7 the objection is quite different, Aristotle attacks 
the implication of the terminology, " great and small,” and says thak st can 
sienify only a predicate and differentiation of matter, not the substrate itself, 
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receptacle and the planes seem to him to be two incompatible 
theories and he cannot decide whether the former is meant to 
be “separate” from the elements or not (see page 147 and 
note 89); he misses, therefore, the explanation for the volume 
of bodies, So he overlooks too the part played by the tdeas, 
save in so far as he confuses them with the μιμήματα to argue 
that they must be in space (see page 118), and objects that 
qualittes cannot be dertved from the planes (De Generatione 
316 A 2-4) 

Aristotle’s own theory of matter 1s motivated by the desire 
to find a subyect of contrary qualities, a substrate which by 
being potentially the contrary of its actual determination can 
account for the generation of bodies from one another. This 
motive he reads into all of his predecessors, the Presocratics as 
well as Plato; in all of them he attempts to find the doctrine of 
“contraries ” which 15 fundamental for his system. Sometimes 
he recognizes the contrariety within Platonic “ matter” itself 
(Physics 187 A 16-20, 189 A 8 [cf 188 B 27-30}); but the de- 
site to emphasize his own distinction between substrate and 
privation causes him most frequently to treat as the Platonic 
contrariety matter and form (see pages 88-92). On the strength 
of this assumption Aristotle from his conception of Platonic 
form deduces a Platonic material principle which 1s absolute 
non-being (pages 92-96), evil (note 62), and τὸ ψεῦδος (pages 
97-101); and in one case this notion of matter as the contrary 
of the formal principle leads him to the conclusion that the 
ideas themselves must have a material substrate (pages 101- 
104) This is merely an extension of Aristotle's principle that 
the logical subject implied by contrary qualifications is equivalent 
to a material substrate, the conception which causes him to 
suppose that Plato's χώρα must have been intended to represent 
primary matter Plato, however, gives his own reason fot 
introducing χώρα, and it 1s not that which led Aristotle to posit 
a material substrate and to suppose that all of his predecessors 
must have been trying to formulate the same principle It 1s to 
save the possibility of sensible phenomena as such, the essential 
characteristic of which is instability and which, because they 
have no steadfast being of their own, must be imitations of the 
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real ideas, that Plato assumes a receptacle, χώρα, this receptacle 
ts the field required by phenomena because they are merely 
“likenesses '’ The field and the ideas are the two permanent 
and separate kinds of being necessary to save the given appear- 
ance of the physical world, and Plato 1s emphatic in asserting 
that the ideas and the receptacle, the two permanents, cannot 
be one τὴ the other (Tzmaeus 52 A-C) In the sensibles, them- 
selves, then, there 1s nothing to correspond to Aristotle’s material 
substrate, and that in Plato’s system with which he identifies 
this substrate 1s 1tself expressly excluded from the ideas as they 
are from it. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FORM AND Its RELATION TO MATTER 


Reality is analyzed by Aristotle into two ultimate aspects, 
matter and form, the latter of which is identified with essence, 
(τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι), The concretion (σύνολον) is substance only in 
virtue of the form which 1s the actualization of the material 
potentiality, substance, therefore, is strictly the form or essence, 
as actuality prior to the potency which ts matter but inseparable 
from this matter of which it is simply the determinate aspect ”* 


98 De Anima 412 AG10 λέγομεν δὴ γένος ev ri τῶν ὄντων τὴν οὐσίαν, ταύτης 
δὲ τὸ per ὡς ὕλην, δ καθ' αὑτὸ μὲν οὐκ ἔστι τόδε τι, ἕτερον δὲ μορφὴν καὶ εἶδος, 
καθ' ἣν ἤδη Ἀέγεται τὐδε τι, καὶ τρίτον τὸ ἐκ τούτων, ἔστι F ἡ μὲν ὕλη δύναμις, 
τὸ δ' εἶδος ἐντελέχεια... (cf 414 A 14-17, 25-27 ἑκαστου γὰρ ἡ ἐντελέχεια ἐν 
γῷ δυνάμει ὑπάρῤχοντι καὶ τῇ οἰκείᾳ ὕλῃ πέφυκεν ἐγγίγνεσθαι) Metaphysics ὦ 
investigates the claims of matter, form, and the composite to the title of substance 
and finally awards st to the essential form (1041 A 27-28, B 4-9) which, however, 
appears sometimes as the final cause and sometimes as the efficient cause (1041 
A 28-32, cf 1044 A 32B1 where essence and final cause are one as they are in 
De Generatione 335B5 7 and De Gen Animal 715 ἃ 46, PAystes 198 A 24-27 
and De Part, Animal 641 A 25-27 where formal, final, and efficient causes coin- 
cide). Of the characteristics of substance, matter has that of being τὸ μὴ καϑ' 
ὑποκειμένου ἀλλὰ καθ' οὗ τὰ ἀλλα but nat that af τὸ χωριστὸν καὶ τὸ τόδε τι, 
and on the strength of this the form rather than matter 1s said to be substance 
(Metaphystcs 1029 A 1-30, cf 1017 B 23-26); but matter as the substrate of 
change 1s potentially a rade τὶ and so potentially substance (1042 A 26-B 3, 1042 
B9-11, Index Arist 219A 24, 785 ἡ 464} The composite is called sub- 
stance only in virtue of the essential form (Metaphysics 1037 A 29-30) which 1s 
prior to it (1029 A 30-32, cf 1084 Β9 13 [the concretion substantially prior to 
matter because “nearer” to form]), and the un:ty of this composite substance 
is explained by the conception of proximate matter as the potential aspect of that 
which τς un actuality the form (1045°A 25 33, 1045 B 17-22, cf 1050 A 15-16, 
De Anima 4126-9), The problem of the unity of definition 1s the same and 
is resolved in the same way (1045 A 23-26) The essence, of which the definition 
is the formula, must be a umit and yet, as definable, must be composite (1039 A 
14-19, 1016 A 34-35, 1043 B 34-46) These apparently incompatible sequire- 
ments are satished if the genus exists only as the matter of its species actualized 
in the ultimate drfferentrae (1038 A 5-9, 18-30), thus every definition contains a 
material element and an element of actuality (1045 A 33-35), the genus and 
ultimate differentia which express the material and formal aspects of the unitary 
essence (1016 A 24-28, 1024B89 [cf 1024 A 36:8 61, 1058A 23-25, cf De 
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It is from the point of view of his conception of the requisite 
characteristics of essential form that Aristotle criticizes the 
Platonic ideas, the larger part of this criticism constituting an 
integral part of his argument in establishment and defense of 
his own doctrine of formal cause 


1 The Origin and Nature of the Platonic Ideas, 


In the second book of the Physics, which undertakes to show 
that to the natural scientist knowledge of the formal cause in 
"ἢ its character as the determinant of matter 1s fully 
ysics 

193A9-B19 4S necessary as knowledge of the material cause 
(cf 198 A 22-B9, 200 A30-B4 [with 198 A 24- 

29 cf. 200 A 14-15}), Aristotle opposes to the view that 
the nature or reality of things that exist naturally is the 
matter which underlies each of these things the notion that it 
is rather ἡ μορφὴ καὶ τὸ εἶδος τὸ κατὰ τὸν λόγον Under the former 
position he ranges al! those theortes which make earth, air, fire, 
water—either all together or some one or more of them—the 
reality of which other things are only modifications, conditions, 
and dispositions (cf Metaphysics 1014 B 26-35). It is his own 
theory that the .form ts more truly φύσις than 1s the matter 


Generatrone 324B69) Hamelin (Le Systéme d’Aristote, p 125) thought this 
relation of matter and form applied to genus and differentia “ probably only a 
metaphor", and C Arpe (Das τί ἦν εἶναι bes Artstoteles, pp 46-47) has con- 
tended, without reference ta Shorey’s simtlar argument (De Platents Idearum 
Doctrina, Ὁ 38,n 3) that the equation of genus with matter and differentia with 
form does not hold gereraily for definitions “ denn in den meisten Fallen existrert 
nach Aristoteles das yévos in der Wirklichkeat nicht." One might ask in what 
cas¢ “matter” exists as separate, i e unspecified, surely not in the case of 
φωνή, as Arpe appears to hold (n ΡΒ. in 1014 A 26-35 the στοιχεῖα φωνῆς are 
treated as exactly analogous to τὰ τῶν σωμάτων στοιχεῖα) Arpe, Itke Shorey, dis- 
regards the fact that 1045 A 36-B 7 clearly restricts ὅσα μὴ ἔχει ὕλην μήτε νοητὴν 
μήτε αἰσθητὴν to the categories (see note 30 supra and Ross, Metaphysics, yep 238, 
Calogero, I Fondamentr della Logica Arsstotelica, p 118, 0 1). In any event, 
not only is the genus called ‘“ matter" :n the other passages cited above (cf. also 
Alexander, Metaph, pp 428, 29-429, 36, Asclepius, Mefaph, p. 424, 18-37 and 
pp 427, 28-428, 1, Ammonus, De Interb, p 71, 5-21) but this identification is 
frequently assumed in Aristotle's arguments where 1t 1s not explicitly stated (see 
pages 5-7, 50-53, 59-62 sapra), 1f it 1s a “ metaphor,” it 1s a metaphor of 
fundamental significance especially in Aristotle's criticism of Platonism (cf also 
De Corte, La Doctrine de ' Intelligence chez Aristote, pp 233-234). 
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because that which exists potenttally has not tts own nature 
until rt has attained the form by which one defines tts essence 
(cf. Metaphysics 1014 B 35-1015 A 5; De Part Animal, 641 A 
14-32; Crt. Pres. Phil,, pp, 242-246), but that he would expect 
the theory of Plato to be classed with the latter position in 
opposition to the former 1s indicated by the additional qualt- 
fication which distinguishes his doctrine from that of Plato: 
the form which, according to this doctrine, 1s φύσις 1s not separ- 
able except logically from that of which it ts the form. 

The doctrine of the four causes developed in the Physics is 
assumed as basis of the history of previous philosophy in 
Metaphysics A (cf W. Jaeger, Arsstoteles, p 311), where the 
conclusion of the account of Plato 1s that he used only two of 
the four causes, the essence and the matertal cause (Metaphysics 
988 A 7-10). The Presacratics are treated as generally recog- 
nizing principles only of a material kind (983 A 6-8, 984 A 16- 
18) just as in the above passage of the Physics; but Aristotle 
desires also to find among his predecessors foreshadowings, 
however dim and inexact, of all of his four causes, and he con- 
sequently imputes a confused notion of efficient and final 
causality to Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Hesiod, and Empedoctes 
(984 B 1-985 A 31, cf Crit. Pres. Phil., pp. 221-223). Passing 
on to the Pythagoreans he thinks that their ἡ numbers ”’ repre- 
sent an attempt to set up formal causality by the side of matter 
(986 A 13-21) but finally admits that they seem to have treated 
their elements as a kind of material cause (986 B 4-8). This 
initial tatlure he retrieves, however, by interpreting the “ One” 
of Parmenides as a formal principle and discovering bath 
efficient and material causality in the second part of his poem 
(986 B 10-987 A 2; Crit, Pres. Phil, p. 220, n. 15); whereupon 
he returns to the Pythagoreans (987 A 13-27) and interprets 
their attempts at definition combined with their theory of 
" numbers as a first adumbration of the essence or formal cause.” 


°* This new interpretation follows upon a summary of the account in chapters 
3-5 (987 Α 2.9}; after his earlier treatment of the Pythagoreans Aristotle had 
taken leave of the ancient “ pluralists ’ (986 B 8-10), See page 191 snfra. 
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The report of Plato's philosophy which follows must be read 
against the background of this account and as part of Aris- 
ieaeieeee totle’s attempt to prove that no one had sug: 
987A 29-088 A17 Gested a type of causality other than his four 
but that all had darkly fumbled for just these 

causes (988 A 20-23, cf Crit. Pres. Phil, p. 351). The inter- 
pretation of Pythagoreanism thus serves as a transition to the 
chapter on Plato, whose system, Aristotle says, arose after the 
philosophies just mentioned, following them in most respects 
but also having peculiar characteristics, foreign to the phi- 
losophy of the Italians*°? Plato in his youth first became 
intimate with Cratylus and the Heraclitean doctrines that all 
sensible things are in constant flux and there is no knowledge 
concerning them; and this opinion he afterwards retained. In 
accepting the teaching of Socrates, who was concerned about 
ethical matters and not at all about the whole of nature but who 
within the field of his interests was looking for the universal 
and was the first to fix his attentton on definitions, Plato con- 
ceived that the object of this procedure must be other than 
perceptible things for the reason that the common definition 
cannot refer to any of the sensibles which are constantly 
changing. He therefore called such things “ideas” and said 
that the sensibles are all called after these and in accordance 


109 This sentence presents a mumber of difficulties τούτοις {jine 30) must 
refer to the “ Italians’ as the contrast of μὲν =» δὲ... shows, but it should 
naturally refer back to the philosophers already mentioned Its antecedent cannot 
be ras εἰρημένας φιλοσοφίας (line 29), however, for that phrase ought to indicate 
al] the systems summarized in 987 A 2-28 and cannot stand for the Pythagorean 
philosophy alone which 1s presented as a single system in 987 A 13-27. Nor can 
τούτοις and τὴν τῶν ᾿Ιταλικῶν φιλοσοφίαν refer to Pythagoreans and Eleatics 
together {so Bonitz, Metaphystca, Ρ, 87), for the latter are not included in the 
résumé where οἱ Ἱταλικοί 1s used of the Pythagoreans alone (987 A 10 and 13; 
cf Crit Pres Phil, p 385). Most troublesome and most important, however, 
1s the exact sense of ἀκολουθοῦσα, which could mean either that Plato consciously 
followed the lead of the Pythagoreans or merely that his philosophy did 10 fact 
agree with theirs For ἀκολουθεῖν in the latter sense see Poetics 1449 B 9-12 and 
συνηκολουϑήκασι at Physics 188 Ὁ 26-27 (Cf, also ἀκολουθεῖν in the sense of 
following out the logical consequences of a statement or theory [Mesaphysics 


985 Α 41.) 
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with them,’* for tt is by participation that there exist the mul- 
tiplicities of things called by the same names as the ideas.*” 


101 τὰ δ᾽ αἰσθητὰ παρὰ ταῦτα καὶ κατὰ ταῦτα Ἀέγεσθιι πάντα has usually been 
taken to mean “and that the sensibles are apart from these and are called after 
them'' (so Alexander, Metaph, p 50, 20), but Ross (Afetaphysics, I, p 161) 
points out that this requires the supplying of εἶναι after παρὰ ταῦτα whereas it 
is more natural to take λέγεσθαι with both prepasttranal phrases (for παρά in 
this sense he cites Eth End 1228 A 35 and Cratylus 399 A) The notion which 
Anstotle here reproduces 1s expressed in Parmentdes 133 ΓΟ) (ὧν ἡμεῖς μετέ 
xXovres εἶναι ἕκαστα ἐπονομαϊόμεθα) and Phaedo 103B {viv δὲ περὶ ἐκείνων 
αὐτῶν ὧν ἐνόντων ἔχει τὴν ἐπωνυμίαν τὰ ἀνομαζάυμενα), cf Phaedo 1032 Β 
(ὡμολογεῖτο εἶναί τι ἕκαστον τῶν εἰδῶν καὶ τούτων τἄλλα μεταλαμβάνοντα αὐτῶν 
τούτων τὴν ἐπωννμίαν ἴσχειν) all sensibles have therr denominations after the 
ideas according as they participite in them (note that Aristotle follows his 
statement with a reference to participation as the reason, 987 B9-10) The fact 
that Aristotle always speaks of the ideas as existing παρὰ τὰ αἰσθητά (e g 1028 
B 18-21, 1078 B 15-16, 31-32, 1086 A 31-B 2) 1s ttself a reason for not supplying 
εἶναι here, since that would make him say that the sensibles exist παρὰ ras ἰδέας, 
Cf also Eth End 1217B12° τὰ μετέχοντα rhs ἰδέας, ἃ Ἀέγεται τῶ μετέχειν 
ἐκείνης. 

103 κατὰ μέθεξιν γὰρ εἶναι τὰ πολλὰ τῶν συνωνύμων τοῖς εἴδεσιν, This clause 
purports to be Plato's reason for asserting that the sensibles παρὰ ταῦτα καὶ 
κατὰ ταῦτα λέγεσθαι πάντα, Now, the words συνώνυμος and ὁμώνυμος had 
different meanings for Artstotle (Categ ΤΑ 1 12}, whereas Plata uses only the 
latter word in the dialogues (n b the Speusippean distinction which differs from 
that of Aristotle [Lang, Spewsippus, p. 25 and frag 32; see note 47 sepra}) 
In the Trmaexs (52.A) the “second class" 1s called ὁμώνυμον ὅμοιόν τε ἐκείνῳ 
(sci, the class of ideas}, and in the Parmenuzdes (133 D), just after the ideas 
are referred to as ὧν ἡμεῖς μετέχοντες εἶναι ἕκαστα ἐπονομαζόμεθα, the phenomenal 
particulars are called τὰ wap’ ἡμῖν ταῦτα ὁμώνυμα ὄντα ἐκείνοις (cf, Phaedo 78 E 
τῶν ἐκείνοις ὁμωνύμων and see Alcimus apad Diog Laert IH, 13 τὰ map’ ἡμῖν 
διὰ τὸ μετέχειν ἐκείνων ὁμώνυμα ἐκείναις ὑπάρχει) This Platonic use of ἁμώνυμον 
1s represented by Aristotle's συρόνυμον inasmuch as the τήδας and partrculars are 
understood to be “ specifically the same" (Metaphysics 1040 B 32-34, 1059 A 13- 
14, 1086 B 10-11), although for Plato ὁμώνυμος when used of the relationship of 
sensibles and ideas meant not merely “synonymous in Aristotle's sense The 
particular 1s ὁμώνυμον τῷ εἴδει, not vice versa, because it has its mame and nature 
derivatively from the 1dea (cf. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p 342 
[52 A5})}, but apart from the relation of senstbles and ideas Plato uses the word 
of several things which, though more or less different, have the same name and 
belong to the same class (e g the might and left sides of the body [Phaedrus 
266 A}; the different mathematics, if ὁμώνυμον͵ are a single τέχνη [PAilebus 
57 B], εἴ Laws 757 B where because of the contrast, ὀμωνύμοιν μὲν ἔργῳ δέ, the 
word pets almost the Anstotelian significance) 

One form of Anstotle s attack upon the theory of ideas is the development of 
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Thus far the passage ts a simple account of Plato’s theory 
and the origins from which it sprang, but with the mention of 
“ participation,” Aristotle begins to introduce an element of 
critical interpretation, In μέθεξις, he says, Plato merely intro- 
duced a change of terminology, for the Pythagoreans say that 
things exist by imitation of the numbers and Plato, altering the 
word, says “by participation.’’ Yet what the participation or 


difficulties in order to avoid which the Platonists would have to grant that the 
ideas and particulars are not συνώνυμα but ὁμώνυμα in hus sense (991 A 58 
= 1079 A 36-B 3, Topies 154 A 16-20 [cf 148 A 14-22}), a method which pre- 
sumes that these two senses form an exhaustive disjunction although Aristotle 
himself elsewhere admits a class intermediate between ὁμώνυμα and συνώνυμα 
(e g Metaphysics 1003 A33-B 16; cf. Alexander, Metaph,, pp 241, 4-244, 8, 
the passages cited in Index Arist 369 A 43-49, 514A 61-B 9, 642 A 37-40, and 
Robin's discussion [Idées ef Nombres, note 171, ILIV, pp 153-159]) The use 
of ὁμώνυμον in 990 Β 6 = 1079 A2 has caused trouble, however, for it seems 
to be used in the sense which Plato gave it (Alexander, Mefaph, p ΤΊ, 12-13), 
its occurrence here, where συνώνυμον 1s expected, has been explained as Aris- 
totle’s way of hinting that the tdeas are only verdally connected with the 
particulars which they are invoked to explain (cf Ross, MetapAysics, I, p 191, 
Robin, Idées ef Nombres, note 26 [pp 606-608]), but see note 115 infra 

The phrase τῶν συνωνύμων τοῖς εἴδεσι» τς, then, the Aristotelian equivalent of 
Plato’s ὁμώνυμα ἐκείνοις͵ and the ὁμώνυμα of the variant reading, τῶν curwrbpws 
ὁμώνυμα τοῖς εἴδεσιν, must be regarded as a gloss which 1s later than the text of 
Alexander (cf Robin, Joe cst) If this 1s so, τῶν σννωνύμων τοῖς εἴδεσιν must 
be the particulars, and the phrase must depend upon τὰ πολλά, which would 
signify the multiplicities of these various particulars (cf Plato, Repudlie 596 A: 
eldos “γάρ ποὺ τι ty ἕκαστον εἰώθαμεν τίθεσθαι wept ἕκαστα rd πολλά, oly ταὐτὸν 
ὄνομα ἐπιφέρομεν) Ross, following Gillespie, objects to thts construction of the 
genitive as smpossible and excises τοῖς εἴδεσιν, translating. ‘‘‘ the many exsst by 
participation in their συνώνυμα ᾿ the Forms” (Metaphysics, I, p. 162) Yet 
rois εἴδεσιν 33 in all the MSS and was read by Alexander who saw no difficulty 
in the construction itself (Metaph, p 51, 6-7) τὰ πολλά as here a plural 
substantive, the ἕκαστα τὰ πολλά of the Republic passage above, taken together 
as the sum of the multiplicities which constitute the phenomenal world, and the 
opposite of that other technical expression, τὰ ἕν ἐκεῖγα (Philebus 16D 4), 
which many editors have sought to eliminate Gullespse's argument {Journal of 
Philology, XXXIV [1918], p 151) that κατὰ μέθεξιν requires a genitive is 
answered by a reference to 1031 Β18 ἔσανται γὰρ κατὰ μέθεξιν (see note 240 
infra) There as here the stress 1s on the fact that the existence 15 only deriva- 
tive, dependent upon an external refationship; the genitive 1s no more necessary 
than st 1s in 992 A 28-29 τὸ γὰρ μετέχειν . οὐθέν ἐστιν (cf. also De Geners- 


trone 335B 14, κατὰ γὴν μετάληψιν), 
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the imitation of the ideas may be they left an open question.*® 

Furthermore, Aristotle proceeds, Plato says that apart from 
the sénsibles and the tdeas and intermediate between them are 
the mathematical objects, differing from the sensibles in being 
eternal and smmobile and from the tdeas in that there are many 
mathematicals like to one another whereas each idea itself 15 
unique. 

Since the tdeas are the causes of the other things, he thought 
that the elements of the ideas are the elements of all things. 
Consequently, as matter he took the great and the smal! for 
principles and as essence the one, for it 1s from the former by 
participation in the one that the ideas are the numbers so 
produced,*** 


1 Gillespie (Journal of Philology, XXXIV [1918], p 152) ejects τῶν εἰδῶν 
here also (987 B 14) as a gloss, arguing that 1t cannot be construed with μέμησιν 
but only with μέθεξιν, whereas “ Aristotle clearly intends to draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between the Numbers of the Pythagoreans and the Forms of Plato” 
Anstotle, however, has just insisted that μέθεξις and μίμησις are essentially 
identical, so that he can use esther word in relation to the sdcas Indeed, sf his 
previous statement were taken to mean that Plato used μέθεξις to the exclusion 
of μίμησις, his own combination of the notions of imitation aad participation in 
reporting Plato’s theory would contradict this passage (cf Metapbvysres 991 A 20- 
Bl, frag 189 [p 152, 21-24, Rose]), but he does not say that Plato never used 
μίμησις but only that the new term, μέθεξις, was merely a verbal variation, The 
present sentence, as it stands, means that neither Pythagoreans nor Plato gave 
any explanation of μέμησις or μέθεξις from which one could determine what the 
nature of the relationship between ideas and phenomena might be Granted that 
Plato’s μέθεξις was but another name for the Pythagorean μίμησις, had the Pytha- 
goreans explained the nature of their process, even though they did not posit 
ideas 1t would have been possible to understand Plato's μέθεξις as having the 
same intention as its Pythagorean counterpart 

108 ἐξ ἐκείνων yap κατὰ μέθεξιν τοῦ ἑνὸς τὰ εἴδη εἶναι robs ἀριθμούς Zeller (Phil 
Griech, H, 1, p 750, n 1), Gillespie (Journal of Philology, XXXIV [1918], 
pp 152 154}, Ross (MeupAysees, I, pp 171-172) eject τὰ εἴδη Robin (Idves 
ef Nombres, note 261° [pp 636 637}), obyecting that this breaks the train of 
thought started in 987 B18 (ἐπεὶ δ' αἴτια τὰ εἴδη }, follows Alexander 
(Metaph, p. 53, 611) τῷ understanding robs ἀριθμούς to be in apposition to 
τὰ εἴδη (so also Bonitz, MetaphAjstca, p 93). Gaillespre and Ross are right sn 
thinking this construction awkward and even unnecessary if τοὺς ἀριθμούς was 
added only to show that τὰ εἴδη means Platonic ideas and not εἴδη in some other 
sense, ὁ g, species On the other hand, τὰ εἴδη and τοὺς ἀριθμούς are both 
required here, for in line 24 Aristotle says that τὸ robs ἀριθμοὺς αἰτίους εἶναι 
τοῖς ἄλλοι; τῆς οὐσίας 15 a feature of Plato's theory which agrees with that of the 


~ 
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At this point Aristotle proceeds to compare and contrast 
Plato’s doctrine with that of the Pythagoreans. In making 


Pythagoreans, although no such doctrine has been assigned to Plato before 987 
B18 where ist is τὰ εἴδη which are αἴτια rots ἄλλοις Nor 15 there any hint before 
line 24 that τὰ εἴδη are numbers in any sense unless it be in the sentence under 
discussion, The necessary identification can come only here, and Gillespie's 
argument on this score against dropping τοὺς ἀριθμούς 1s of itself an argument 
against dropping τὰ εἴδη, for, if this be eyected and the former phrase retained, 
there 1s no support for I:ne 24 and, since the only previous reference to anything 
like numbers has been that to the intermediate mathematical obyects, τοὺς ἀριθμούς 
alone here would inevitably be taken as mathematical numbers, which have 
nothing to do with the ideas, Asclepius (Mefaph, p 48, 14-15) has τὰ εἴδη 
εἶναι καὶ rods dpidyovs; but, since his commentary here 18 almost word for word 
that of Alexander without Alexander's sentence explaining the appositional 
construction of τοὺς ἀριθμούς, his καί (== 1,e ) may be metely a compression of 
Alexander's explanation, 

The passage must somehow indicate that the ideas are numbers and must do 
so in the course of justifying the statement that the doctrine of ideas results in 
making the great and the small and the unit the principles of all things as matter 
and essence respectively How thts result 1s meant to be achieved by the sentence 
appears, 1 believe, from a passage in Metaphysics M, chap 7, where the notion 
of substantial number is attacked by a consideration of the various ways of 
accounting for the constituent units of such number Metaphysres 1081 A 5-7. 
εἰ μὲν οὖν πᾶσαι συμβληταὶ καὶ ἀδιάφοροι αἱ μονάδες, ὁ μαθηματικὸς γίγνεται 
ἀριθμὸς καὶ εἷς μόνος, καὶ τὰς ἰδέας οὐκ ἐνδέχεται εἶναι τοὺς ἀριθμούς This 
implies as the statement of the Platonic thesis Tax ἰδέας εἶναι τοὺς ἀριθμούς, in 
consequence of which the units cannot be συμβληταί, and this is an exact 
parallel to 987 ἃ 22: τὰ εἴδη εἶναι τοὺς ἀριθμούς Then, after supporting the 
argument that this thesis requires units which are ἀσύμβλητοι, Aristotle proceeds 
to prove that the ideas must be numbers (1081 A1217) εἰ δὲ μή εἰσιν ἀριθμοὶ 
αἱ ἰδέαι οὐδ' ὅλως οἷόν τε αὐτὰς εἶναι, ἐκ τίνων γὰρ ἔσονται ἀρχῶν αἱ ἰδέαι, 
ὁ γὰρ ἀριθμός ἐστιν ἐκ τοῦ ἑνὸς καὶ τῆι δυάδος τῆς ἀορίστου, καὶ αἱ ἀρχαὶ καὶ 
τὰ στοιχεῖα λέγονται τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ εἶναι, τάξαι τε οὔτε προτέρας ἐνδέχεται ray 
ἀριθμῶν αὐτὰς οὐθ' ὑστέρας That 15, from the fact that the ane and indefinite 
dyad (i.e the great and the small, cf. 1083 B 24-32, 1088 A 15-17, Appendix 1) 
are the principles of number and that the ideas are neither prior nor posterior 
to number Aristotle argues that the ideas must be these numbers if they are to 
exist, for otherwise the ideas can have no ἀρχαί at all The given principles of 
number must be the principles of the ideas so that the ideas must be the numbers 
deriyed from these principles, This, however, 15 the reasoning implied by the 
sentence in A asitstands Here Aristotle has said that the great and the smail and 
the one are the principles because the elements of the ideas must be the elements 
of everything To support this statement it 15 necessary to show that these two 
ἀρχαί are in fact the elements of the ideas ‘This 1s exactly what must be shown 
in M to prove that the ideas must be numbers, and Aristotle proves it by arguing 
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“one” a substance and not merely a predicate, he says, Plato 
spoke similarly to the Pythagoreans and in the same way as they 
in making the numbers responsible for the substance of the rest 
of things Instead of the ἄπειρον as single, however, to posit a 
dyad and construct the ἄπειρον of great and small is peculiar to 
Plato as 1s the fact that he says that the numbers are apart from 
the sensibles while they say that the things themselves are 
numbers and do not place the mathematica!s between them,.’” 
The separation of the one and the numbers from the obyects 
(instead of treating them after the fashion of the Pytha- 
goreans) and the introduction of the ideas came about as the 
result of investigation in the field of definitions (for the pre- 
vious thinkers were innocent of dialectic), and making the 
second principle a dyad was due to the fact that the numbers— 
with the exception of the prime numbers *°-—are naturally pro- 
duced from it as from a kind of plastic matertal. 


that there are no ἀρχαΐ for the ideas save the ἀρχαί of the numbers The sentence 
of A compresses thts argument into the statement since it 1s from the great and 
the small by pacticrpation in the one that the ideas are the numbers (1 ὁ the 
numbers which result from these principles, cf 1081 α 7 and Ross ad loc ), these 
are the principles of all things, as matter and essence respectively The rods 
before ἀριθμούς 1s required to show that the tdeas are the numbers derived from 
these principles, not any other numbers, e¢ g mathematical numbers (cf 1090B 
32 37), εἶναι expresses the strict identification of these numbers and the ideas, 
for there 1s no question of the ideas becoming numbers or the numbers becoming 
ideas (cf Zeller, Platontsche Studien, p 235, n 2), as the passage from M 
shows 

198 The robs ἀριθμούς in 987 B24 and 27 are the numbers identified with the 
ideas tn 987 B 22, after which identification the αἴτια τὰ εἴδη τοῖς ἄλλοις οὗ 987 
B 18-19 can be represented by τοὺς ἀριθμοὺς αἰτίους εἶναι τοῖς ἄλλοις of 987 B 24, 
Standing alone τοὺς ἀριθμούς in lines 24 and 27 would be vague enough so that 
it could be taken to refer to ‘‘ mathematical numbers", but τὰ μαθηματικὰ 
μεταξὺ τούτων ob τιθέασιν (987 B28 29) shows that Anstotle in lines 24 and 27 
is referring to Platonic numbers that do not fall into the class of the intermediate 
mathematicals 

1°4The words ἔξω τῶν πρώτων are susceptible of no other meaning here 
Aristotle does use πρῶτος as an epithet of sfeal number in contradistinction to 
mathematical (Metaphysics 1080 B 21-23, 1081 A 4-5), but here where he 1s 
talking of the derivation of sdea/ numbers (cf 987 B 21-22) he cannot mean to 
except the very numbers the method of generation of which he gives as the 
treason for the Platonic choice of the dyad as the material principle The ordinary 
meaning of πρῶτος ἀριθμός in Anstotle as in Greek arithmology generally 1s 
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This interpretation of the origin of the “ second principle ” 
is followed directly by the objection that the facts are just the 


“prime number" (Anal Post 73A39B1 [cf AMetaphystes 1020 B 4-6], 
Topics 157 A39 Bi, Metaphystes 1052 Α 8), but, since according to Aristotle 
the indefinite dyad duplicates (Metaphysics 1082 A 13-15, 1083 B 35-36), the 
derivation from st of the composite odd numbers presents as much difficulty as 
does that of prime numbers Elsewhere Aristotle asserts that the odd numbers 
could not be derived from the great and the smal] and even that such a derrvation 
of them was not attempted (Metaphysics 1091 A 9-12, 23-25 [cf 1081 A 23-25}) 
but that the one ttself was made the middle unit in the odd number ( Metaphysics 
1083 B 29-30, 1084 A 36 37) Instead of ἔξω τῶν πρώτων͵ therefore, in 987 Β 34 
we should expect ἔξω τῶν περιττῶν, and Alexander (Metabh, p 57, 12-16 and 
22-28) interpreted τῶν πρώτων here as equivalent to τῶν περιττῶν, although 
admitting that the word really means “ prime" or, with the addition of πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους, “relatively prime” (διά, 1622, cf Heath, Greek Mathematics, 1, 
p 73) Hus reason for supposing that the word here can mean “ odd," πρῶτοι 
yap οὗτοι τῶν ἀρτίων συνήθως derives a modicum of support from the words of 
Speusippus, ἐπεὶ yap πρότερος dei ἐστιν ὁ περιττὸς τοῦ ἀρτίου. . (frag 4, 24, 
Lang); but, since Speusippus immediately thereafter uses πρῶτος in the sense of 
“prime” (frag, 4, 26, Lang) and this 1s elsewhere the Sense given the word by 
Aristotle, it seems to be impossible to assume the meaning “odd” for this one 
passage. Zeller (Phil Griech, U, 1, p 756, a 3) sunply excises the phrase, 
Heinze (Xenokrates, p 12, ἢ 2) held πρώτων to be an ancient corruption of 
περιττῶν; both desperate remedies are unconvincing in view of the absence of 
any variant of τῶν πρώτων in MSS and commentators Taylor (Mind, XXXVI 
[1927], pp 22-23) took τῶν πρώτων as the numbers 1 and 2 which in additson 
to the indefinite dyad were omginal data and supposed that Aristotle meant that 
these numbers were assumed while all the others were generated from the dyad; 
but Aristotle did not regard one as a number (MetapAysics 1053 A 27-30, 1057 
A 2-7, 1088 A 6, Ρῥγε 207 B 5-8), and, besides, such an interpretation would 
imply that all the other integers, including the primes, were generated εὐφνῶς 
from the dyad, whereas elsewhere Arstotle objects that the attempts to generate 
any except 2 and the powers of 2 are unsuccessful (Metaphysics 1091 A 9-12), 
a passage which implies moreover that the number 2 was not a datum as Taylor 
supposes O Toeplitz (Das Verbalints von Mathematth und Ideenlebre bet 
Plato [Quellen und Studien zur Geschtchte der Mathematk, Abt B, Band I, 
1931], p. 22) interprets τῶν πρώτων in the sense of πρὸς ἀλλήλους πρώτων͵ 
relatively prime,” and says “ Verwendet man an unserer Stelle diese Bedeutung, 
so ast alles vollig klar, 2 4,3 6, us, w erscheinen alle als Stempelabdrucke des 
gekiczten Paaces, nach dessen Bude ste geformt sind, 1 2." Against this thesis 
it 18 sufficient to note 1) that Aristotle's words εὐφυῶς γεννᾶσθαι imply that the 
πρῶτοι were detived but were not derived εὐφνῶς from the dyad, and 2) that on 
Toeplitz's theory all of the integers must be assumed, since the integer repre- 
sented as an itreducible proportion (4 = 4.1) cannot be derved, whereas 
Acistotle believes that it 1s just the integers which are dersved from the tndeter- 
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opposite. These people, says Artstotle, produce from the matter 
a multiplicity of things and the form generates only once, 
whereas it 1s obvious that a single table comes from a sinple 
matter while he who applies the form, though one, makes many 
tables just as the female is impregnated by a single copulation 
while the male impregnates many females, male being to female 
as form to matter (cf De Gen. Animal. 729 A9-11, 738 B20- 
27, Plato, Timaeus 50 Ὁ). 

Upon this incidental criticism of the function of the dyad 
follows the conclusion for the purpose of which the chapter 
was written. From what has been said, Aristotle concludes, it 
1s clear that Plato used only two causes, the essential and the 
material, for the tdeas are the cause of the essence of the rest 
of things and the one 1s the cause of the essence of the :deas, 
while the underlying matter, of which the ideas are predicated 
in the case of the sensibles and the one in the ideas, is a dyad, 
the great and the small (see pages 107-108 s#pra). Furtther- 
more, the cause of good and ill he assigned to the elements, one 
to each, just as some of the previous philosophers, Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras for example, attempted to do. 


minate dyad (6,5 Metaphysics 1081 B 21-22, ddd’ ἐκ τῆς δυάδος τῆς πρώτης 
καὶ τῆς ἀορίστου duddos ἐγίγνετο ἡ rerpds), 

The present passage 15 Αγιβιο οί own conjecture as to the reason for the 
choice of the dyad as the material principle, sust as διὰ τὴν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις 
σκέψιν is hts explanation of the introduction of the ideas, ἔξω τῶν πρώτων 
is consequently his own limitatron—not that of the Platonists—of what he con- 
siders to be capabilities of the dyad That he did not state the wider limitation, 
ἔξω τῶν περιττῶν might have been due, as Ross supposes (Metaphystcs, I, p. 
175), to his having forgotten for the moment the class of composite odd numbers, 
It is nevertheless significant that 1n Parmenides 143 C-144 A where the existence 
of number is deduced, the one class of numbers overlooked 15 that of the primes 
above 3, It is true that there 3 ttself is obtained by adding 1 to 2 and that 
multiplication of odd by odd as well as of odd by even and even by even is 
employed, that there is consequently no derivation from an sndefintte dyad but 
simply arithmetical production of mathematical—not ideal—numbers Never- 
theless, there too the point of departure 1s the notion of a pair which 1s duality, 
and Aristotle will be found to treat the mdefimte dyad as if τὸ were the number 
2 (e g Metaphysics 991 B 431-992 Α 1}, so that the difference between the 
mathematical derivation in the Parmen:des and the process implied by the dyad 
as the material principle of ideal numbers ts not sufficient ceason for culing aut 
the possibility that memory of the Parmenides passage caused Aristotle to write 
πρώτων͵ ** primes,” here instead of περιττῶν, 
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With this outline of the origin and nature of Plato's system 
must be compared certain similar sketches, chtef among which 
ts that tn chapter 4 of Book M. In Book A Anstotle’s purpose 
was to show that the four causes had been adumbrated, although 
aad inaccurately and incompletely, in the principles of 
1076 A 10.32 815 predecessors, Book M, however, is concerned 

with the question of the existence and nature of 
eternal, immobile substance apart from sensible substances; on 
this matter, Aristotle says, there are two opinions, 1) that 
mathematicals, 1.e numbers, lines, and so on, are substances, 
and 2) that the ideas are substances He then lists three specific 
theores 1) some make the tdeas and the mathematical numbers 
two separate classes, 2) some make a single nature of both, 
and 3) still others assert that there are only the mathematical 
substances, The program outlined for the book 1s, first, an 
investigation of the mathematicals themselves to see whether 
they exist and, 1f so, bow they exist but without considering 
whether they are ideas or not and without considering whether 
or not they are the principles and substances of things; second, 
a separate investigation of the ideas themselves; and, third, and 
this 1s the chief concern of the book, an examination as to 
whether or not the substances and principles of things are 
numbers and ideas The consideration of the ideas themselves, 
Austotle says, will be general and only so extensive as form 
requires (ἁπλῶς καὶ ὅσον νόμου χάριν, CE, Ross, Metaphysics, iH, Ρ. 
408 [add 1073 Β 12: ἐννοίας χάριν 7), the reason given for this 
is that for the most part the subject has been the common talk 
of popular discourses *° 


101 Taeger (Aristoteles, p. 183) argues that ὑπὸ τῶν ἐξωτερικῶν λόγων 15 a 
reference to the dialogue περὶ φιλοσοφίας Ross (Metaphysics, Il, pp 408-10) 
thinks that ὑπό here like διά in διὰ τῶν ἐξωτερικῶν λόγων (Physics 217 B 30-31) 
shows that arguments rather than books are meant by λόγοι and that here the 
phrase refers to arguments or discussions not peculiar to the Peripatetic school 
as Diels contended 1s the meaning in Polstis 1323A22 Ross goes even 
further, saying that here the reference “ probably is to attacks on the :deas by 
Antisthenes and by Sophists like Polyxenus” It may be added that the verb 
θρυλεῖν 1s inappropriate for a reference to one particular book; but, while the 
reference 1s wider than any single work of Arstotle’s, it 1s not ampossible that 
it may snclude published works of Aristotle’s or the discussions found in these 
works as well as those in the works of other authors It 3s strange, however, 
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In chapters 2 and 3 (1076 A 32-1078 B6) Aristotle argues 
that the mathematicals can exist neither 7 the senstbles nor 
apart from them but that, nevertheless, the objects of which 
mathematicians treat are real since they exist materially though 
da etas not actually and so, though not separate, are sep- 
joys Basa arable in thought He then turns to the ideas and 

proposes to examine “the doctrine of the ideas 
itself” as those who first posited the existence of the ideas * 
originally understood it; this limitation is said to consist in 
refraintng from connecting the theory with the nature of the 
numbers The account of the doctrine in its “ original’ form 
is a Sketch of tts historical origin Those who asserted the 
existence of the ideas did so because they were persuaded by 
the Heraclitean arguments that all sensible things are in con- 
stant flux, so that if there is to be knowledge of anything there 
must be apart from the sensibles some other entities which are 
stable, for there is no knowledge of the things that are in flux 
Socrates, who was concerned with the ethical virtues and in 
treating them was the first to seek untversal definitions,’ 


that Jaeger 1s so sure of the wept φιλοσοφίας and says nothing here of the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν although much of the critique in M 1s identical with what Alexander in 
commenting on A refers to the latter writing while Alexander refers to the περὶ 
φιλοσοφίας only in connection with a section in A that 1s omitted in M (Metaph, 
p 117, 24) 

198 The attempts of Burnet and Taylor to refer of πρῶτοι τὰς ἰδέας φήσαντες 
εἶναι to persons other than Plato oo longer require consideration See Ross, 
Metaphysics, I, pp xxxtu-xlv and H, pp 420421, L Robin, Revue des Btudes 
Grecqgues, XXIX (1916), pp 129-165, A M Adam, Class Quarterly, XII 
(1918), pp 121 ff (especially pp 130-134), G C Field, Plato and His Con- 
temporarres, pp 202-213 (Appendix II), Lodge, Robin, Shorey, and Heidel in 
Proceedings of the Stxth Internat Congress of Philosophy, pp 559-588, C J. 
De Vogel, Een Keerpunt in Plato's Denken, pp, 35 ff, On Burnet’s interpre- 
tation of the Phaedo cf G M Grube, Plato’s Thonghi, pp 291-294, a refutation 
of the thesis that this dialogue shows the theory of :deas to have been a Pytha- 
gorean doctrine 

*? Here in a parenthesis the Pythagoreans are mentioned, but not as having 
any influence on the theory of ideas or on Socrates’ method Socrates was the 
first to attempt universal definition, Aristotle says, for of the physical philosophers 
Democritus merely touched on the subject to a slight extent, defining the hot 
and the cold after a fashion, while previously the Pythagoreans treated some few 
things the definitzons of which they attached to the numbers, ‘The same attitude 
toward the history of definition appears in De Part Animal, 642 A 24-31, where 
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naturally was searching for the essence, for he was trying to 
syllogize and the starting-point of syllogism 1s the essence. At 
that tume the strength of dialectic had not been developed to the 
point of being able even apart from the essence to investigate 
contraries and to tnquire whether contraries are obyects of a 
single science (see pages 26-27 supra). To Socrates, then, may 
justly be ascribed two things, inductive arguments and universal 
definition, for these are both concerned with the starting-point 
of knowledge. Socrates, however, did not separate the uni- 
versals or the definitions; but the others did separate them, and 
such entities they called ideas. 
There 1s at the end of Book M a section (1086 A 21-1087 A 
25) which has been suspected of not belonging to that book at 
siclaplssies all.° This section announces an examination of 
1086 A 21-813 the views of those who say that there exist sub- 
stances other than the senstble substances; the 
theories about first principles and the primary causes and ele- 
ments put forward by those who treat only sensible substance 
are dismissed with the remark that they have, for one thing, 
been discussed in the physical works and, for another, do not 


it is said that Democritus first touched upon the definition of substance but only 
casually and that in Socrates’ day this procedure gained strength while the study 
of nature gave way to that of ethics and pol:tics So too in Phystes 194 A 18-21 
only Empedocles and Democritus among “ the ancients ” are said to have touched 
slightly on the formal cause or essence (for Empedocles cf also Metaphysses 993 
A17-18, De Part Animal 642 A 18-22). 

116 Syrranus (Metaph, p. 160, 6 9} says that some manuscripts assigned the 
section to the beginning of Book Ν, Jaeger (Aristoreles, pp 186-199) takes the 
section to be the introduction to an older criticism of Academic number-meta- 
physics which 1s largely preserved in N, he believes that there 1s ἃ gap between 
the present M, chap 10 and N but that this section of M in connection with N 
15 a version written at Assos and Jater replaced by M, 1-9 (1086.A21), Ross 
(Metaphysics, Il, p 407) agrees to the extent of thinking that M, 1086 A 21,-N 
“forms a whole, and a whole earlier than M beginning-1086 A128" E von 
Ivanka (‘ Der Polemik gegen Platon 1m Aufbau der aristotelischen Metaphysik,” 
Scholastrk, YX [1934], pp 520-542) argues that M 9-10 was meant to precede 
an exposition of Aristotle's own metaphysical doctrine while N was intended to 
follow such an exposttion Ross elsewhere inclines to the solution that “ 1086 
A 18-1087 A 25 is a fragment which does not really belong to the main structure 
of MN but was introduced by an early editor as dealing with the same subyect” 
(Metaphysics, I, p. 470). Whatever may be the possibilities or probabilitses of 
chronology, it 1s certain that, even though one may suppose that the program of 
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concern “the present study.” The subject for examination is 
restricted then to the statements and meaning of those who say 
that the ideas and the numbers are such substances (1. e. sub- 
stances other than the sensbles and apart from them) and that 
their elements are the elements and principles of extsting things. 
Here another distinction 1s made: the doctrine which posits 
only mathematical numbers is reserved for later consideration; 
of those who assert the existence of ideas the turn of thought 
and the difficulty which tt involves may be examined at the 
same time, for they make the ideas, as substances, universal 
and, as separable, they put them into the class of particulars 
also “This combination of characteristics, which, Aristotle says, 
has already been shown to be tmposstble, was due to the fact 
that those who made the tdeas untversal would not make them 
the same substances as the sensibles.*" In explanation of this 
fundamental error of the theory of ideas there follows a short 
account which is parallel to the “historical ’’ passages of A, 
chap. 6 and M, chap 4. Those who posited ideas thought that 
the sensible particulars are in flux and that none of them has 


1076 A 12-32 is concluded at 1086A21, this was intended to be merely a 
ctitical untroduction {πρῶτον τὰ παρὰ τῶν ἄλλων Acyoueva δεωρητέον) to ἃ treat- 
ment which should answer the questions πότερον ἔστι ris παρὰ ras αἰσθητὰς 
οὐσίας ἀκίνητος καὶ ἀΐδιος ἢ οὐκ ἔστι καὶ εἰ ἔστι τίς ἐστι (1076 A 10-12) 

111. Ross follows Jaeger τῷ excising ὡς οὐσίας (1086 ἃ 33) and οὐσίας (1086 A 
37) and in substituting οὐσίας for ἰδέας (1086 Α 36). It seems wrong to change 
the traditronal text which in lines 32-34 charges the Platonists with two 1m- 
possible combinations, not one, 1) that the idea considered as substance should 
be universal, and 2) that the universal 1deas should be separate and so particulats 
It was from the mistake of considering the universal to be substance that the 
notion of the separate ideas followed, according to Aristotle, whereas 1f they 
are separate substances they must be particulars and so not universal That no 
umyersal exists apart from the particulars and that no universal 1s substance are 
arguments used against the partisans of the ideas in 1040 ΒΨ 16-1041 A 5, where 
Artstotle grants that τῷ the ideas were substances they would be separate but 
objects that it is wrong to make the untversal an εἶδος The conhection of the 
thought in that passage and τῷ this 15 shown by the fact that the reason there 
given for the mistake of the Phatonists (1040 B 30-34) 15 the same as that τὰ 
1086 B 7-11 

The reference in 1086 A 34-35 (ταῦτα , διηπόρηται πρότερον) 4s, according 
to Jaeger (Arttoteles, p 195, n 1), to 1003 A6, and Ross (Metapdysics, I, Ὁ, 
462) appears to agree to this, although he notes that the same point is discussed 
in Z, chap 13. 
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any stability but that the universal 15 apart from them and 1s 
something different. Thts doctrine was provoked by reason of 
the definitions of Socrates, although he did not separate them 
from the particulars. Aristotle here says that the attitude of 
Socrates in this regard was quite right, for without the universal 
one cannot attain knowledge, but the separation is the cause of 
all the difficulties which arise concerning the ideas; the others, 
however, thinking that, if there are to be any substances besides 
the unstable sensibles, they must be separate, and having no 
others, “ set out” as separately existing these substances that 
have universal significance The result 1s that the untversal 
substances and the particulars are just about the same entities 
which tn itself is a difficulty of the theory. 
In connection with the influence of Socrates on this theory 
there 1s a backward reference, ὥσπερ ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν ἐλέγομεν 
ΜΗ (1086 Β 2-3). If 1086 Α 21 ff. 1s an earlier 
Sics 
say Renee ΑἿΣ version than M, chaps 1-9 (1076 A8-1086 A 
1078 B 9-32, 21), the reference cannot, of course, be to 
1086 A 37-B 10 1078 B 17-31, and Jaeger consequently takes tt 
to be 987 B1 (Arsstoteles, p. 195, ἃ. 1) The 
passage at 1078 B 12-32, however, even tf a later composition, 
since it 15 far more circumstantial than 1086 A 37-B 10, cannot 
have been based upon the latter. If the passage in M, chap. 9, 
then, does not refer to that in M, chap. 4, the natural supposition 
15 that both are based upon the passage in A, are in fact résumés 
of that passage. In 1086 A 37-B 10 the doctrine of the insta- 
bility of senstbles and Socrates’ concern with definitions are 
the two factors which produce the theory of ideas; the same 
account is given in M, chap. 4, where, however, the name 
“ Heraclitean” 1s expressly grven to the doctrine of flux, and 
in A, chap. 6, where besides the designation “ Heraclitean ’’ the 
name of Cratylus 1s connected with this doctrine In M, chap 9, 
however, Socrates is expressly said to have “ provoked” the 
theory of ideas and there ts no mention of Pythagoreans, and in 
M, chap. 4 the Pythagoreans are mentioned only parenthetically 
along with Democritus to be dismissed as not invalidating 
the remark about Socrates; but in A, chap 6 the Pythagoreans 
occur frequently, and in one place 1t is at least insinuated that 
a fundamental conception in the theory of ideas was borrowed 
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from them. In M, chap 9, although the account of Socrates is 
much briefer than in M, chap. 4, special attention is given to 
the fact that he did not separate the universal and on this 
point he 1s praised as against the partisans of the ideas; in this 
respect M, chap 9 resembles M, chap 4 more closely than 
either resembles A, chap. 6 where the account of Socrates 1s 
reduced to a minimum, Finally in M, chaps. 9 and 4 the account 
passes directly from the statement of the separation of the 
universal as the origin of the ideas to the criticism that as a 
result the idea 15 merely a duplication of the particular (1086 
B 9-11, 1078 B 31-36) This is lacking in A, chap 6, the charge 
of duplication beginning the criticism of the ideas tn A, chap 9 
(see note 118 22,4). Now in M, chap 9 it 15 precisely in 
connection with the account of Socrates, which 1s much shorter 
here than in M, chap 4, that reference to a previous treatment 
1s made, we should expect in that passage, then, to find a more 
circumstantial account of the activity and influence of Socrates, 
and such is found in M, chap 4 but not in A, chap 6.where 
even less attention 1s given Socrates than tn M, chap. 9 itself, 
No one will doubt that, :f the second passage in M does not 
refer to the first, then both have a single passage as their 
common source; but that passage must have had details of 
content found now in M, chap. 4 but lacking tn A, chap, 6 
If, however, to escape this difficulty one should again with 
Bonitz make 1086 B 2-3 refer to M, chap. 4, there would still 
remain to be explained the relationship of the account there 
with that in A, chap, 6. 

The skeleton-strncture of A, chap 6 in 987 A 32-B 8, how- 
ever, ts the same as that of M, chap. 4 in 1078 B 12-32: 1) 
acceptance of the Heraclitean doctrine of the instability of 
sensthles, 2) Socrates’ universal definitigns, 3) the separation 
of universals and the designation of them as ideas Down to 
this point the most striking difference is the extreme brevity of 
the account of Socrates in A as compared with that in M. 
Furthermore, A, chap. 6 introduces the account of Plato with 
a reference to the connection of his theory with Pythagoreanism 
(987 A 29-31), whereas in M, chap. 4 not only is no Pytha- 
gorean influence on the theory of ideas mentioned but any such 
influence on Socrates’ procedure is implicitly denied. The 
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parenthetical reference to Democritus and the Pythagoreans 1n 
M, however, ts fully motivated, its absence in the corresponding 
passage of A 1s the more suspicious because 1t 1s more obviously 
required In M no previous mention of the Pythagoreans has 
been made, and Aristotle might have said that Socrates was the 
first to seek universal definitions without patent inconsistency; 
but tn A he says Σωκράτους , περὶ ὁρισμῶν ἐπιστήσαντος πρῶτου τὴν 
διάνοιαν (987 B 1-4) less than a score of lines after having said 
of the Pythagoreans περὶ τοῦ τί ἐστιν ἤρξαντο μὲν λέγειν καὶ ὁρέξεσθαι 
(987 A 20-21) It 1s true that he then criticizes the Pythagorean 
definitions, but that does not diminish the awkwardness of the 
following unqualified statement that Socrates was the first to 
turn his attention to definitions. The passage concerning the 
Pythagoreans (987 A 13-28) which causes this awkwardness 
presents formal difficulties of its own in the sentences which 
join it to the preceding and following passages. The Pytha- 
goreans had been fully treated before (985 B 23-986 B 8), their 
principles had finally been admitted to be ἐν ὕλης εἴδει (986 B 6- 
7), and the treatment of the ancient pluralists had been formally 
closed (986 B 8-10) In 987 A 2-9 there ts a concluding résumé 
of the whole previous “ history’; but then we are returned to 
the Pythagoreans with an introductory sentence which merely 
repeats the close of the preceding conclusion (987 A 11-13 
== 7-9). This reappearance of the Pythagoreans, though 
formally part of a résumé, 1s in fact an entirely new interpre- 
tation (cf. Crit. Pres, Phil, pp. 225-226), and the curt final 
sentence of the chapter: παρὰ μὲν οὖν τῶν πρότερον καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
τοσαῦτα ἔστι λαβεῖν (987 A 27-28), when compared with the 
ceremonious sentence which precedes this new treatment: ἐκ 
μὲν οὖν τῶν εἰρημένων καὶ παρὰ τῶν συνηδρευκότων ἤδη τῷ λόγῳ σοφῶν 
τοσαῦτα παρειλήφαμεν,, . (987 A 2-9), reveals itself as a make- 
shift and the earlier sentence as the true conclusion. Similarly 
the awkwardness of the transition to the account of Plato is a 
sign of patchwork (987 A 29-31, see note 100 swpra); in the 
second sentence the γάρ makes no concervable sense, for the 
Pythagoreans play no part whatsoever in the passage from here 
to 987 B 8 (which is parallel to the account in M) so that thus 
far at least there 15 no explanation either of the τὰ μὲν “πολλὰ 
ἀκολονθοῦσα, however that may be interpreted, or of the ἴδια. 
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It would therefore seem that 987 A 9-31 was inserted by 
Aristotle into the midst of a previous context in which there 
was a direct transition from 987 A 9 to 987 A 32 and of which 
transition the clumsy sentence at 987 A 29-31 is the recast 
form *? The purpose of the insertion 1s revealed by its contents; 
by means of a new interpretation of Pythagoreanism ἃ connec- 
tion 1s established between it and the doctrine of Plato, a 
connection which did not exist before. This, however, would 
require that the tenor of the earlter treatment of Plato be 
changed also; the influence of the doctrine of flux and of 
Socrates’ method of definition could not be denied, but the long 
account of Socrates was curtailed and the parenthesis which 
dismissed as unimportant the previous attempts of the Pytha- 
goteans to formulate definitions was excised, not without 
leaving a scar, however, in the contradiction between the re- 
maining remarks about Socrates and the new passage on the 
Pythagoreans *** The praise of Socrates to the disparagement 
of the Platonic ‘separation’’ was eliminated for the same 
reason; although the Pythagoreans in fact play no more patt 
in stimulating the theory of ideas in A than they do in M, the 


Ὧν This does not necessarily umply that Metaphysics A as such was not written 
by Aristotle for the first and fast time in the form im which it now stands, 
The only necessary umplication is that in composing it Aristotle used as a basis 
some éarlier “ history of philosophy" which he had written, inserting into this 
context new sections and altering particular passages without writing a com- 
pletely new treatise So the theories of the chronological relatronship of the 
vatious writings are involved only to the extent that Metaphysrcs A 1s assumed 
not to have been the first account of its kind written by Aristotle (see note 
116 infra) 

“8 That the passage in M (1078 B 12-32} 1s not a summary of A, chap 6 
with 987 A 20-27 serving as the basis of the parenthesis, 1078 B 19-23, should 
be clear from the fact thet the long account of Soctates in M cannot come from 
A and that even in A it 1s at 987 Βὶ 4 that some such remark as the parenthesis 
in M is expected Moreover, if the parenthesis in M was taken over directly 
from any passage, Democritus as well as the Pythagoreans must have figuted in 
that passage, which is not the case in A, It 1s further significant that the 
examples of Pythagorean definition in M (1078 B 22-23) correspond more closely 
to the first treatment of A (985 B 29-31) than to 987 A 20 25 where the implied 
objection of M (weal τινων ὀλέγων) is not mentioned, On the other hand, the 
frequent similarity of expression in 987 A 32-B8 and 1078 B 12-32 makes it 
necessaty to assume some sort of relationship between the two passages. 
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comparison of the Platonic and the Socratic theories in M would 
only obscure the intention in A to assimilate Platonism to 
Pythagoreanism, for to emphasize the identity of the separate 
ideas with Socrates’ ‘‘ unseparated definitions’’ and to make 
this “ separation ” the chief difference between the two (1078 
B 30-32, 1086 B 4-10) would emphasize the difference between 
Plato’s ideas and the Pythagorean numbers. 

With the statement that Plato “called such things 1deas” 
the parallelism of the two passages ends InM this leads directly 
to the statement of the result that there are ideas of all things 
spoken of universally and thence to the objection of “" duplica- 
tion’; but in A, instead of stressing this result of separation, 
Aristotle dwells on the process of participation and τῇ this 
connection introduces the observation that the mechanism was 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans by Plato who merely changed 
its previous name, “ imitation.” This 1s the only place in which 
such a doctrine 1s ascribed to the Pythagoreans by Aristotle, 
who elsewhere contrasts them with the Platonists in this respect 
and implicitly contradicts the ascription in this very chapter 
(987 B 27-31; c£ 990 A 18-32, 1080 B 16-21, 1083 B 8-19, 1090 
A 20-35, Crit. Pres. Phil, p. 392); in chap. 9 (991 A 20-B 1) 
Aristotle uses the figures of imitation and participation indis- 
crimunately of the Platonic mechanism. This unique treatment 
of participation 1s the first statement in the chapter which 1n 
any way supports the connection of Platonism and Pythagorean- 
ism announced in 987 A 30, and so 1t fafls under the susptcion 
of belonging not to the account which was the common origin 
of A, chap. 6 and M, chap. 4 but to the elements introduced 
under the influence of 987 A 9-31 ‘This suspicion 1s strength- 
ened by the fact that the comparison of the réles of τὸ ἔν and 
τὸ ἄπειρον in the two systems (987 B 22-27) presupposes the 
interpretation of the Pythagorean “ one” 1n 987 A 15-19, which 
contradicts that given in the earlier treatment (986 A 17-20). 
In the first account of the Pythagoreans, which 1n this agrees 
with the fragment from Aristotle’s monograph on them (frag. 
199; cf. Alexander, Metaph., p. 40, 15-20), “ the one" as even- 
odd 1s 54:4 to be a product of the unlimited and the lumited, 
whereas τη 987 A 15-19 “ the one itself’’ is tdentified with the 
limited and opposed to the unlimited so that “ the one” and 
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the unlimited are the ultimate principles; in 987 B 22-27 it ts 
this pair of ultumate opposites which 1s assumed for both 
Pythagoreans and Plato The tendency to relate Platonism and 
Pythagoreanism seems to be a characteristic of A, chap. 6 which 
ts linked with 987 A 9-31 and so to have been absent from the 
earlier treatment of Plato With this Pythagorean element in A, 
chap. 6, however, ts related the treatment of numbers as the 
causes of all things in the Platonic system. Down to 987 B 20 
Aristotle speaks of ideas without any intimation of an identifi- 
cation of ideas and numbers; then suddenly, in order to prove 
that the ‘elements of the ideas "’ were taken by Plato to be 
the elements of all things, he identifies with the ideas the 
numbers derived from the one and “ the great and the small,” 
and the sentence in which this identification 1s made 1s intelli- 
gible only as a compressed form of an argument in M (1081 A 
12-17) by which Aristotle underrakes to prove that 1f the ideas 
are to exist at all they must be the numbers of which the one and 
the indefinite dyad are the principles (see note 104 supra). 
Thereafter, however, A, chap. 6 treats the ideas as identical 
with these numbers as if this were the only form of the theory 
of ideas known. Yet the criticism of A, chap. 9 gives a different 
impression, for 1t 1s clearly divided into two sections, the first 
of which takes no account of such an identification (990 A 34- 
991B9) and occurs again at 1078 B 32-1080 A8 where the 
connection with the nature of the numbers has been excluded 
from consideratton of the theory of ideas itself, while in the 
second section, when the discussion of the ideas as numbers does 
begin (991 B9), the identification 15 not stated as an univer- 
sally admitted principle and essential factor of the theory (cf. 
991 Β 9: εἴπερ εἰσὶν ἀριθμοὶ τὰ εἴδη, 991 B19: αὐτοάνθρωπος," dtr’ 
ἀριθμός τις ὧν εἴτε μή cf. Robin, Idées et Nombres, pp. 359-360, 
n. 299, 77}. 

In 1078 B 9-12 the theory of ideas which Aristotle sets out 
to consider 1s, he says, the original form of the theory, Since 
the theory then dealt with in M, chap. 4 in no way connects 
the ideas with numbers and is the same as that in the first part 
of A, chap. 6, when half-way through this latter chapter the 
ideas are identified with numbers and this :dentification is taken 
for granted throughout the rest of the chapter without any 
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intimation that it 1s not identical with the theory originally 
devised by Plato under the influence of Heracliteanism on the 
one hand and of Socrates on the other, the conviction cannot 
be avoided that the chapter 1s a mechanical combination of what 
Aristotle himself calls the original theory of ideas and the iden- 
tification of ideas and numbers, that the references to the Pytha- 
goreans belong to this second element in the combination, and 
that this combination was not at all times considered by Aris- 
totle to be a single, homogeneous doctrine Treated as such 
here tt ts ascribed to Plato, but one tndication remains that 
other thinkers besides Plato were tn Aristotle’s mind when he 
wrote it It ts a pecuftarity of this chapter that throughout it 
Plato 1s referred to by name and τῇ the third person singular, 
and for this reason 1t has been considered especially authori- 
tative for Plato’s system as distinguished from others (cf. 
Burnet, Greek Philosophy, 1, p. 314); yet after Aristotle has 
given the reason for the choice of the dyad as the material 
principle, connecting it with the derrvation of the numbers, he 
employs the third person p/yral in referring to those who held 
this doctrine (988 Α 2: of piv... ποιοῦσιν) ᾿ 

Whatever the origin of the identification of ideas and 
numbers and the theory of “ elements” of the tdeas may have 
been, our three passages point to a previous account of Plato’s 
theory in which these characteristics did not figure Even the 
critical passages of A and M are not concerned exclusively with 
Plato’s own theory The first objection in A, chap. 9 (990 A 34- 
B 8}, since the charge of “ duplication”. artses naturally from 
the account of the separation of universals, may originally have 
followed directly the explanation of how Plato came to “ sep- 
arate” the Socratic definitions as it does in M, chap 4 (1078 
B 32-1079 Α 4: cf the similar objection connected with the 
‘ separation” in 1086 B 10-13 and see note 118 iwfra).""* The 


14 ἀφεῖσαν in 987 Β 14 15 no exception, for there both Plato and the Pytha. 
goreans are referred to together (see note 103 supra). 

115 The use of ὁμώνυμον to express the relationship between ideas and particu- 
lars in a report of the theory may itself be a sign that the passage belonged to 
an older treatment Here one would have expected cvsdvupor, the word by which 
Ausstotle represents Plato's ὁμώνυμον when he 1s not objecting that there is no 
more than a verbal sumiarity between ideas and particulars (see note 102 supra). 
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following objections, however, are in part directed against other 
thinkers than Piato; there is a consideration of a theory of 
Eudoxus who is mentioned by name (991 A 14-19 = 1079 Β 
18-23), and in 990 B 21-22 Aristotle speaks of πάνθ᾽ ὅσα τινὲς 
ἀκολουθήσαντες ταῖς περὶ τῶν ἰδεῶν δόξαις ἠναντιώθησαν ταῖς ἀρχαῖς, 
which is certainly a reference to others than the originator of 
the theory and may possibly refer to attempted interpretations 
and developments of the doctrine within the Academy. This 
last remark recurs in the parallel passage in M (1079 A 17-19) 
even though the examination has there been restricted to the 
theory of 1deas as originally understood. As for the section in 
A, chap. 9 which is not found in M and which deals with 
“ mathematical aspects of the theory of ideas, at least one 
form of doctrine there combatted was, on Aristotle’s own 
testimony, not held by Plato at all (992 A 10-24; cf. lines 16-18 
and 1087 B 12-21 [see Appendix 1] and the reference to Plato 
[992 A 20-22] which seems to show that he is not the direct 
object of the attack). The list of objections, then, in A, chap. 9 
and M, chaps 4 and 5 must have been compiled by Aristotle 
from more extensive passages in his previous writings where 
various forms of the theory of ideas were attacked.**° 

The division of the critique in A, chap. 9 implies a distinc- 
tion between the theory of ideas as such and the tdentificatton 
of ideas and numbers. This distinction is expressly made in M, 
chap. 4, where the examination of “ the theory of ideas itself,” 


The critical use of ὁμώνυμον occurs in this chapter at 991.A6; and it is not 
probable that Aristotle would have used it there in his own sense and here in 
Plato's, if the two passages had heen originally composed at the same time, On 
the other hand, 1t 1s difficult to admit the explanation that ὁμώνυμον is here used 
in the critical sense, for Arrstotle 1s reporting the Platonic theory in order to 
prove not that the ideas are essentially different from the particulars and only 
verbally similar but that the ideas are a duplication of the particulars, that is, 
as he says at 1086 B 10 11, that the separation of the universals results in making 
ideas and particulars the same things (cf, 1040 B 30-34), For such an argument 
ὁμώνυμον in his own sense 1s out of place; but, if this passage originally stood 
in an ¢afly account, the word might have been used in Plato's sense and would 
then fit the context. In that case τῶν συνωνύμων in 987 B10 may be a further 
indication of rewriting in that passage. Aristotle himself, however, sometimes 
uses ὁμώνυμον in place of συνώνυμον (Metaphysics 1034 A 22-23, 1034B1, De 
Generatione 328 B21) 

ὅτε See Appendix II. 
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ὡς ὑπέλαβον ἐξ ἀρχῆς of πρῶτοι τὰς ἰδέας φήσαντες εἶναι (see note 108 
supra), consists 1n not connecting it with the nature of the 
numbers (1078 B 9-12). It is uncertain, however, whether this 
means that οἱ πρῶτοι mever connected the theory with the nature 
of number (i e “as they understood it from the beginning ") 
or only that they did not do so at first, Moreover, μηθὲν συνάπ- 
rovras πρὸς τὴν τῶν ἀριθμῶν φύσιν, which strictly describes the action 
of Aristotle rather than the attitude of those who held the 
theory (cf. 1076 A 23), seems to imply that it would be a 
musrepresentation of the original theory to connect it in any 
way with the problem of the nature of number, Yet Aristotle 
cannot mean that “ the original theory” neglected this problem 
altogether. In the Phaedo which 1s cited in this very critique 
(1080 A 2 = 991 B 3) there are ideas of numbers, i.e. “ ideal 
numbers’ (e.g Phaedo 101 C), and τη this same section which 
divorces the nature of the numbers from the original theory 
there is reference both to ideas of numbers and to “ intermediate 
mathematical numbers” (1079 A 34-36 = 991A 3-5). Aris- 
totle’s conception of this theory, then, could coincide with the 
first theory of the introduction according to which there are two 
kinds of non-sensible substance, 1deas and mathematical num- 
bers (1076 A 19-20); and this, inasmuch as 1t is supposed to 
have both separate mathematical numbers and a class of non- 
mathematical numbers among the ideas, would fall within the 
scope of the third topic even after the ideas ssmpliciter have 
been eliminated. Consequently what Aristotle excludes as 
foreign to the original theory 1s not all consideration of number 
or a doctrine of ideas of number but any and every notion 
according to which the nature of the ideas as such 15 numerical, 
whether this numerical nature be mathematical as in the second 
theory of the introduction (1076 A 20-21, cf 1080 B 22-23) or 
non-mathematical in the sense of the ideal number of the origt- 
nal theory. This latter conception would fit the first theory of 
the introduction so interpreted as to identify the ideas with the 
ideal nurnber which the original theory had treated as one class 
among the ideas, and this identification is made in the discussion 
of the third topic where it is connected with the notion of the 
one and the indefinite dyad as principles (1081 A 12-17). This 
conception, then, whatever its origin and motivation, is cer- 


16 
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tainly foreign to the theory of ideas as understood by Plato 
ἐξ ἀρχῆς and 1s not essential to what Aristotle calls a considera- 
tion of the rdeas themselves. In that case, however, the apparent 
unity of the account in A, chap. 6 ts an unhistorical fiction; the 
connection of the ideas and numbers there has nothing to do 
with the theory of 1deas as such, and the influence on the theory 
there imputed to the Pythagoreans, inseparable from this con- 
nection as it 15, 15 shown by Aristotle himself to be at best a 
reconstruction based upon a later conception of the nature of 
the ideas 

It 1s not only in Metaphysics M, however, that the ideas are 
treated in the way in which Aristotle here says that they were 
originally understood It might be thought that in this book the 
formal arrangement of the argument 1s a special reason for 
distinguishing the ideas as such from the ideas as numbers but 
that this so-called “ orginal theory” is not that with which 
Aristotle generally reckons as the theory of ideas On the con- 
trary, he frequently criticizes the theory elsewhere without 
considering the possibility that the ideas may be numbers in 
any sense and much of what he says 1s even incompatible with 
such an interpretation, It ts his account and criticism of the 
theory of ideas proper, then, with which we must first concern 
ourselves, for both historically and systematically this 1s the 
fundamental form of the theory for Aristotle himself and what 
he says concerning the connection of ideas and numbers can be 
understood and evaluated only with reference to tt. 


In Metaphystes A, chap 9 and M, chap. 4 the list of objections 
to the ideas ts headed by the charge that those who posit the 
is ideas in attempting to ascertain the causes 
etaphysics ; 

in aa ae of phenomena have merely duplicated the 
1078 B 32-1079 A4 Obyects to be explained, as 1f one were to 
increase the number of things to be counted 

with the notion that the counting would thereby be facilitated. 
The ideas are at least equal in number to the things the search 
for the causes of which impelled these thinkers to proceed to 
the ideas, for answering to each thing there exists something of 
the same name and apart from the substances, and of other 
things (4. 6. other than substance) there exists a one-over-many, 
both in the case of the objects of the phenomenal world and in 
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the case of the eternal obyects.""” As this objection 1s stated in 
M, τὲ is made a direct result of the Platonic “ separation" of 
the Socratic universals or definitions, which separation, Aris- 
totle says, necessitated assuming tdeas for all τὰ καθόλου λεγόμενα, 
We have Plato’s own words to support this assertion that an 
idea was assumed corresponding to every universal concept 
(Republic 596 A; for Artstotle’s terminus technicus καθόλου in 
this connection cf. Meno 77 A. κατὰ ὅλου εἰπὼν ἀρετῆς πέρι ὅτι ἐστίν 
and Republic 392 D-E οὐ κατὰ ddov). The consequence of thus 
settmg up as an idea every ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν would be the assump- 
tion of a separate idea not only for every common class of 
sensible substances but for every common predicate of those 
substances and for every term applicable in common to any 
of these ideas as well. This enables Aristotle to complain 
that the attempt to explain by the theory of ideas one multiplr- 
city results only in positing another at least equally extensive." 


447T have adopted Ross’ text for 990 B 6-8 καθ' ἕκαστον yap ὁμώνυμόν τι 
ἔστι καὶ παρὰ τὰς οὐσίας, τῶν re ἄλλων ἔστιν ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν, kat ἐπὶ τοῖσδε καὶ 
ἐπὶ rots ἀιδίοις 1079 Α 2-4( καθ' ἕκαστόν τε γὰρ ὁμώνυμον ἔστι καὶ παρὰ τὰς 
οὐσίας, τῶν re ἄλλων ἐν ἔστιν ἐπὶ πολλῶν κτλ. Cf Ross, Metaphysics, 1, p 191 
and Robin, Idées εἰ Nombres, n 150 (pp 123-125) who, however, reads 
Bekker's text. 

The phrase ἐπὶ τοῖς dsdlois, however, in spite of 991 A 10 {τοῖς didlos τῶν 
αἰσθητῶν) refers not to the heavenly bodies (Ross, ad ἰος.; Bonitz, Metaphysica, 
p. 109) but to the ideas Aristotle frequently asserts that the ideas differ from 
the sensibles only in being eternal (Metaphysecs 1060 A 16-18, τό ‘ye μὴν ἴσαν 
rais αἰσθηταῖς καὶ φθαρταῖς οὐσίαις ἀιδίους ἑτέρα: κατασκευάζειν ς΄, 997B 6-12, 
1040 Β 30-34, 1028 B 19-20, Eth Nic 1096 Β 2-5) and in the present chapter 
he indicates his belief that eternality 1s the special characteristic which distin- 
guishes the ideas (990 B 31-34, 991 A 23-27, and cf 991A3-5 with 987 Β 14- 
18) So Plato applies the epithet ἀΐδιον to the wapdderyua (Timaens 29 A, 37D, 
cf Zsmaeus 37 B, Sympostum 210E ff, Phtlebus 15 A-B). By τάδε καὶ τὰ 
ἀΐδια, then, are meant the sensibles and the ideas in which they participate (cf 
Alexander, Metaph, p 91, 2-4), Aristotle poimts out that the relationship of 
ἂν ἐπὶ πολλῶν exists among the ideas as well as in the case of phenomena, 80 
that, besides the ideas of sensible substances and of the qualities εἰς exhibited 
by those substances, there must be other ideas which are the “ genera” of those. 
ideas (cf 991A 29-31) On ὁμώνυμον see note 115 supra 

448The comparison ts between the number of :deas and the number of indi 
vidual things, πο! classes of individual things (cf Robin, Idées εἰ Nombres, 
n, 150, pp. 121-123) In 1078 B 36 the ideas ate said to be “ more” than the 
individual sensibles, in 990 B 4-5 “about equal or not fewer™ (σχέδον γὰρ ἴσα 
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Aristotle's complaint, however, is not merely that the :deas 
are at least as numerous as the things which their existence 1s 
supposed to explain; they are, furthermore, essen- 
tially the same as the particular sensibles. Those 
who posited the ideas did so 1n the belief that, if 
there were to be any substances beside the sensibles which are 


Metaphysics 
1086 B 7-13 


ἣ οὐκ ἐλάττω) The statement in M has been called an “ exaggeration” of that 
in A, and the ‘more moderate" expression of A has been taken as a further 
sign that at the time this was composed Aristotle was still a Platonist (Ross, 
Metaphysics, 1, pp xxu and 190) Neither the ἴσα of A nor the πλείω of M 
can he taken quite strictly, since there could be no way of calculating the relative 
number of ideas and individual sensibles Aristotle himself in Metaphysses A, 
having demonstrated the existence of eternal, rmmobile, and separate substance 
and undertaking to decide whether this 1s one or muluple, says that na one 
else has ever said anything about the number of such substance that can even 
be clearly stated ἡ μὲν γὰρ περὶ ras ἰδέας ὑπόληψις οὐδεμίαν ἔχει σκέψιν ἰδίαν 
(1073 A 14-18) Even the conflicting statements which might be interpreted as 
implying an answer to the question involve the identification of idcas and 
numbers In 1060A 1618 it 1s called unreasonable ἔσας ταῖς αἰσθηταῖς καὶ 
POaprais οὐσίαις ἀιδίους ἑτέρας κατασκευάζειν, clearly a reference to the Platonic 
tdeas {cf 997 B5 12), but the parallel with the “ more moderate’ expression 
of A cannot be a sign of ‘tolerance toward the theory of ideas in K (cf 
1059 B 3) Metaphystes 1028 B 19 21 would, on Ross’ interpretation, furnish 
from 2 a patallel expression to that of M, but of δὲ πλείω καὶ μᾶλλον ὅντα 
ἀΐδια does not mean ‘some think there are eternal entities more numerous and 
more real than the sensibles’’ The preceding clause (ἔτι mapa τὰ αἰσθητὰ οἱ 
μὲν οὐκ οἴονται εἶναι οὐθὲν τοιοῦτον} and the following (worep Πλάτων τά re 
εἴδη καὶ τὰ μαϑημστικὰ δύο οὐσίας, τρίτην δὲ τὴν τῶν αἰσθητῶν σωμάτων οὐσίανῚ 
show that πλείω means “ more than one," 1 @ the ftvo classes beside the 
sensibles “ Others think that there are several (such substances beside the 
sensible) and, as they are etcrnal, substances to a higher degree (than the 
sensibles), aS Plato holds the sdeas and mathematicals to be two substances and 
the substance of sensible badtes to be a Uurd” (Kor μᾶλλον = μᾶλλον οὐσέαι 
cf 1028 B17) 

The difference between the πλείω of M and the loa ἢ οὐκ ἐλάττω of A, 
however, does imply a different interpretation of the simile, ὥσπερ ef ris... 
πλείω δὲ ποιήσας ἀριθμοίη͵ which occurs i both books A and M If the sdeas 
ate only equal in number to the sensibles, the increased number must be ideas 
plus sensibles, whereas in M the justification of the simile by the contention that 
there are more ideas than sensibles implies that the greater number substituted 
for the lesser ts the number of ideas alone This latter 1s the more appropriate 
to Aristotle's account of the ideas, according to whuch they are ἐνόησα for the 
sensibles as being the οὐσίαν of them and the only objects of knowledge (cf. 
992 A 26-27, τὴν δ' οὐσίαν οἰόμενοι Ἀέγειν αὐτῶν ἑτέρας μὲν οὐσίας εἶναί φαμεν, 991 
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in constant flux, these must have separate existence, but the 
only other substances that they could find were those which are 
predicated universally, and these they therefore set out as 
existing separately, with the result that the universal and the 
particular substances have practically the same nature” This 
in itself, Aristotle says, would be a difficulty in the theory, 
How he conceives this essential :dentity of tdeas and pheno- 
mena 15 unambiguously stated in the problems of Metaphysics 
B The natural entities assumed by the theory to 
exist apart from those in the phenomenal world 
(997 Β 6-7. παρὰ τὰς ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ, cL. De Caelo 278 
B 18-24, Physics 203 A8-9, Metaphysics 990 A 18-22, 1080B 
16-20) differ from the sensibles only in that the latter are 
perishable while they are eternal That this 1s so, Aristotle 
says, 1s proved by the fact that the Platonists assert the existence 
of αὐτὸ advOpwros, αὐτὸ ἵππος, αὐτὸ ὑγίεια uythout makin any 7»»- 
ther qualification; consequently what they call ideas are simply 
eternal sensubles, just as the anthropomorphic gods which some 
people believe to exist amount to nothing more than eternal 
human beings Similarly in Metaphysics 1040 B 30-1041 A3 
the word αὐτό is said to have been added to the names of the 
sensibles to produce designations such as αὐτοάνθρωπος because 
the Platonists could not explain what the imperishable sub- 


Metaphysics 
997 B 5-12 


A 12-14 = 1079 B 15-18, 987B 4-10, 1078B15-17, and nb 990B5-6: ἐκ 
γούτων én’ ἐκεῖνα προῆλθον = 1079 Α 2' ἐκ τούτων ἐκεῖ προῆλθον) In M this 
Substitution is given as the concomitant of the “ φεραγδίιοη " of the un:versals 
whereas in A the primary motive for positing the :deas 15 replaced by the vaguer 
statement, ζητοῦντες τωνδὶ τῶν ὄντων λαβεῖν τὰς αἰτίας ἕτερα τούτοις Toa τὸν 
ἀριθμὸν ἐκόμισαν, which is used as an introduction to ἃ criticism that should 
follow fogically the description of the “ separation “ In MM the sernsle τς motivated 
by the πάντων τῶν καθόλου λεγομένων and the interpretation of πλείευ 35 1M 
keeping with the substitution of separate tdeas for immanent untrversals, sn A the 
simile 15 kept, but the absence of the motivation results in a different, and a less 
appropriate, interpretation It seems probable, therefore, that M here represents 
more faithfully than A the orginal from which both of them were derived (see 
also note 115 supra). 

4° They should therefore be r:dentical in substance It is this separation of the 
universal, which ought to be recognized as svbstantrally the same as the sensible 
particulars, that leads to the incompatible characteristics of the Platonic idea 
(1086 A 35-37, see note 111 s#pra) 
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stances apart from the particular sensibles were and so made 
them the same in kind as the perishables.””° 

The same conception of the idea recurs in the criticism of the 
idea of good, where Aristotle generalizes his criticism by asking 
what the Platonists can posstbly mean by the terms 
which they form through the addition of αὐτό to 
each several thing. There ts one and the same 
formula in their αὐτοάνθρωπος and in ἄνθρωπος, namely the formula 
of man, for gua man the idea of man and man do not differ. 


Eth, Nic. 
1096 A 34-B5 


9 In Metaphysics 1059.A 10-14 the attempt to disprove the existence of 
Platonic ideas by showing that the idea and the particular cannot be τῷ εἴδει 
ταὐτά turns upon the argument that τὸ φθαρτάν and τὸ ἄφθαρτον are γένει ἕτερα 
and so a fortrors εἴδει Erepa [This argument requires γέρος and εἶδος to have 
the technical meanings, genus and species; but the proof that φϑαρτόν and 
ἄφθαρτον are γένει ἕτερα, 1058 B 26-29, seems ta prove rather that they are 
different in species. Ross, therefore, takes γένος and εἶδος to mean “kind” and 
"form" in 1058 B 26-1059 A 10 and supposes that this part of the chapter was 
wiitten before Aristotle had begun to use the words in their technical sense 
whereas 1059 A 10-14 was “ added later under the supposition that generic as 
opposed to specific difference between the perishable and the imperishable had 
been proved” (Ross, Metaphyrtet, Il, p 305). It 1s difficult to see, however, 
why the chapter was written at all except for the polemic of 1059 A 10-14, and 
the fact that in the Topics the impemshability of the ideas is made the founda. 
tion of a topes to be used apainst Platonic definitions of " perishables ’ (Topses 
148 A 14-22) makes it improbable to suppose that 1059 A 10-14 15. an “ after- 
thought" Moreover, the technical distinction of γένος and εἶδος runs through 
all of Book I (cf chaps. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9), so that Ross would have to suppose that 
1058 B 26 1059 Α 10 js earlier than not merely 1059 A 10-14 but practically the 
whole book in which it stands We must admit the integrity of chap, 10, there- 
fore; and, if we ate not to suppose that the whole argument rests upon an 
equivocation, we must suppose Aristotle to have thought that the contrariety in 
question 1s clearly inherent in the generic matter (cf 1054 B 27-30), since what 
1s perishable 1s not merely acivally not eternal but has not even the generic 
potency of being so (cf. the interpretation of St, Thomas quoted by J Tricot, 
Aristote, Metaphysique, ΤΊ, p 95, π 2) | For Anstotle’s conception of the nature 
of the ideas the significant fact 1s that it is the smpertshability of the idea which 
ts chosen to refute the specific identity of the idea of man and the particular 
man In the various topics suggested as useful against those who posit the :deas 
we have seen that Anistotle takes it for granted that there is no characteristic to 
distinguish the idea from the immanent universal except the marks of its 
transcendence as an unique individual, i e eternity, ammobility, impassivity (see 
pages 1-10 supra). Cf also Metaphysics 1060 A 16-18 where in the rejected 
suggestion of separate substances equal in number to the sensibles the differen. 
tiation of the two classes consists only in the distinction φϑαρταί---ἀΐδιοι, 
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Consequently gua good there is no difference between the “ :dea 
of good ” and “ good.” Nor will the αὐτοαγαθόν be good to a 
higher degree by reason of being eternal, since what ts white 
for a long time is not for that reason more white than the white 
that lasts a single day. The tdea, then, 1s just the formula of 
the essential nature; all that the Platonists do, according to this 
account, is to take this formula which 1s common to a class or 
group of particulars and, because it 15 eternal while the particu- 
lars are not, to separate it from them as a self-subsistent entity 
(cf. Eth. Eud, 1218 A 10-14). Yet differences of duration are 
not different degrees of reality, so that even the ἡ eternity” of 
the essential nature is no reason for making it an indtvidual 
entity existing separately from the particulars of which it 1s the 
essential nature. In making this common formula a separate 
entity, the Platomists in fact admit that it 1s for them just another 
individual essentially identical with all the individuals of the 
class which εἰ 1s supposed to explain, for its “ eternity” differ- 
entiates τὲ from them no more than their various durations as 
things of such a kind differentiate them from one another.” 
That Aristotle considers the Platonic 1deas to have all the 
characteristics of their sensible replicas 15 further substantiated 
by his charge that in positing the :deas the Pla- 
tonists separate what cannot even in thought 
be abstracted from physical matter. The mathe- 


Phystes 
193 B 35-194 A7 


181 In Eth, Nic. 1096 B 1 ἀνθρώπῳ 1s not the individual but the species (Robin, 
Idées et Nombres,n 61" [p 587), as the parallel passage in Εἰ Eud, 1218 A 11 
shows It is ὁ λόγος ὁ κοινός to which the Platonists add the characteristic αὐτό, 
This common formula, however, according to Aristotle does not exist apart from 
the individuals (Metaphystes 1038 B 34-1039 A2, 1040 Β 25-27; Anal Post. 
77 A 45-9, 85 B 15-22 [cf 85 A31], Soph Hlench, 178 B 37-179 A 10, De Gen. 
Animal 731 Β 34, 767 B 29-35), the eternity of the natural species being the 
result of the procreation of the individuals (De Gen Animal 731B 31-35, De 
Anima 415 B 3-7 [cf Plato, Symposium 206 C, B, 207 D, Laws 721 C}). Indeed 
the separation and individualization of the idea prevent it from fulfilling the 
function of the common predicate, since this latter must be smmanent (Meta- 
phystes 1040 B25 27), from this point of view, the idea differs from the 
common formula just because it 1s separated from the individuals This point 
is expressly made in Eth Eud, 1218.A14-15 ὥστε οὐδὲ δὴ τὸ κοινὸν ἀγαθὸν 
ταὐτὸ τῇ ἰδέᾳ" πᾶσι γὰρ ὑπάρχει ζτὸν κοινόν (cf, Magna Moralta 1182 B 12-16); 
the idea, which is essentially identical with the common predicate, by being 
" separated " loses its common character and becomes just an “ eternal sensible.” 
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matictan studies the forms and attributes of physical bodies but 
not in so far as they inhere in physical bodies, for these objects 
are separable τὴ thought from change (for κίνησις as the charac- 
teristic mark of ὕλη φυσική cf Metaphysecs 1025 B 26-28, 1026 
A 2-3, 10-16, 1069 A 36-B1) even though they have no exis- 
tence apart from sensible matter (Metaphysics 1077 B 12-1078 
A 31). The Platonists, Aristotle then says, unwittingly apply 
the same method of abstraction to physical objects, “ sep- 
arating ” them although they are less separable than mathe- 
matical objects. Mathematical objects and their attributes (e. g. 
number, line, figure, and even, odd, straight, curved) can be 
defined without reference to change; not so flesh, bone, man, 
and their attributes, for these are like “ snub nose” rather than 
“the curved,” that is they involve physical matter τῇ their 
definitions (cf. Metaphysics 1025 B 30-1026 A 6, 1037 A 32- 
33). In saying that those who posit ideas do just what the 
mathematician does in abstracting the objects of his investi- 
gations Aristotle does not mean that the Platonists considered 
the tdeas to be separate in thought only, They were unaware 
both of the nature of the method of abstraction which they were 
employing and of the limitation of its applicability (λανθάνουσι 
means “unwittingly,” not “ surreptitiously” [cf Metaphysics 
993 A1-2]). They held that the ideas which they mistakenly 
“ abstracted ᾿᾿ had a separate existence apart from phenomenal 
individuals (cf. Physics 203 A 8-9, 209 Β 34), and Aristotle 
refutes them with an a fortiort argument since the natural 
objects which they separate are not separable even in thought, 
they are certainly not substantially separate and therefore cannot 
be ideas (cf. Themistius, Phys., p. 41, 14-15, Philoponus, PAys., 
p. 224, 5-11). The immediate interest of the passage [165 in 
the fact that τὲ takes the :deas of such physical phenomena as 
flesh, bone, man to be essentially identical with the sensible 
individuals and expressly different from mathematical entities. 
Had Aristotle thought of the ideas of these objects as numbers 
in any sense, he could not have argued that they are inseparable 
even in thought. 

It ts well to emphasize that the express description of the 
ideas as identical duplicates of the particulars, from which they 
differ only in being immaterial or indestructible, occurs as no 
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tsolated interpretation which might be explained as an aber- 
ration from Aristotle's normal conception of their nature. The 
unambiguous statements of this conceptton which have been 
discussed above come from Physics B and Eth, Nic. A and from 
Books Z and I as well as B and M (chap. 9) of the Metaphysics. 
These, furthermore, are only the most explicit and unmistakable 
statements of this interpretation, the entire body of criticism 
which will be considered 1n this chapter implies the same con- 
ception, These passages in themselves, however, are enough to 
show that, while Stenzel touched upon a significant truth 1n 
assexting that much of Aristotle's criticism of χωρισμός and 
μέθεξις has to do with “the technically logical problem of 
diaeresis” (i. €. with the relation of genera and species), he 
committed a compensatory error in the other direction by 
maintaining that this criticism 1s “ garntcht (gemeint) in der 
verwaschenen Allgemeinheit zweier sogenannten ‘ Weltan- 
schauungen '—hte Idealismus, hie Realismus” (Zahl und 
Gestalt, p 135) A large part of Aristotle's criticism of the 
theory of 1deas does turn upon the relationship of what he calls 
γένη and εἴδη; but just as large a part is concerned with the 
Platonic separation of the εἶδος from the sensible individuals, 
and it is this latter element of Platonic procedure which Aris- 
totle in his own words designates as the fundamental source 
of all the difficulties in the theory (Metaphysics 1086 B 6-7 
where χωρίζειν means the separation of universals as οὐσίαι παρὰ 
τὰς αἰσθητάς, cf, lines 7-11) one 


155 Stenzel's thesis is set forth in Zahl und Gestalt, pp 133 ff. in connection 
with his interpretation of Metaphysics ὦ, chap 12 and H, chap 6 The thesis 15 
mentioned with approval by A E Taylor, Plato, The Man and H1s Work, p 515, 
and by G R G Mure, Aristotle, p 187, 0.1 In Metaphysics Φ (1040 B 26-34}, 
however, at the conclusion of a section (4%, chaps, 13-16, ef, Ross, Metaphysics, 
HI, p 209) in which the difficulties raised by the relations of genus and species 
are used to attack the tdeas (cf chap 14), it 1s the separation of the specific 
form from the sensible individuals with which it 1s essentially sdentical 
(ἄνθρωπος, ἵππος), not that of the genus from the species, that Aristotle gives 
as the fundamental error of the Platonic theory Chap 14 itself concludes with 
a reference to the separation of the specific form from the sensible individuals as 
an 4 fortror: argument against the ideas (1039 B 16-19), and in chap 15, where 
the idea 1s said to be indefinable because it 1s considered by the Platonists to be 
a separate individual (1040 A 8-9, cf. Ross, Metaphysres, If, p. 215 on 1040 A 
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The passages already treated are sufficient to prove that Aris- 
totle thought that the Platonic ideas were meant to have a real 
existence separate from all phenomena; he never deviates from 
his representation of them in this respect, and a complete list 
of the passages which present this interpretation explicitly or 
implicitly would include almost every reference to the ideas in 
his writings.’** If Aristotle were demonstrably mistaken 1m this 


14-15), tt 1s the separate existence of the ἄτομον εἶδος, man, which 1s taken to be 
the fundamental mistake from which follow the umpossible consequences of the 
separate existence of differentia as well as genus (1040A 18-19) It 1s worthy 
of notice that Stenzel does not in his book mention the existence of any of the 
passages which have been discussed above, (Cf against Stenzel on this point 
W F R Hardie, A Study tn Plato, pp 74-76 ) 

128 Ross (Metaphysics, I, Ῥ, xl) maintains that, since Aristotle says that the 
Platonists treated the universal as having a separate existence and at the same 
time refers frequently to the doctrine of participation of the particulars in the 
ideas, his view must have been that for them the universal existed apart from 
the particulars as wel! as in them, 1 ¢, that the ideas were both transcendent and 
immanent This, however, tends to confuse with what Aristotle holds to be the 
theory of the Platonists the dilemma in which he seeks to involve them, The 
Platonists thought that μέθεξις of the ideas explained the existence of particulars 
This, Anstotle contends, has no meaning, because it does not explain how the 
ideas which are ‘other substances than the phenomena can st:l] be the substances 
of these phenomena (Metaphysics 992 A 26-29) Hus argument that the ideas 
cen contribute neither to the existence nor to the knowledge of the things which 
participate in them rests upon the contention that to do so they would have to 
inhere in the fatter (Metaphysics 991 A 12-14 = 1079 B 15-18); and he attacks 
 paradeigmatism " and “ participation " as identical and equally futile metaphors 
just after having mentioned as different from the Platonic theory that of Eudoxus 
which did make the ideas somehow immanent (Metaphysics 991 A 14-22 = 1079 
B18 26). It 1s Arstotle’s contention that as effective causes of existence or 
knowledge the ideas would have to be immanent in particulars but that this they 
cannot be without losing the essential character of Platonic ideas (see the topics 
discussed in pages 1-8 supra and note 121 supra for the distinction of the idea 
from the common predicate; for Aristotle's method of attack see pages 81-82 
supra) Had μέθεξις implied “immanence” to Aristotle he would hardly have 
disayowed knowledge of what Plato meant by it, as he expressly does (cf. 
Metaphysics 987 B 13-14 and Bonitz, Metaphysica, p. 91). That he would have 
attacked the theory in a quite different fashion had he understood it to posit 
ideas at once transcendent and immanent can be seen from Metaphysics 998 A 7-19 
where he argues against a doctrine according to which the mathematical μεταξύ 
exist but exist as immanent in the sensibles, Even on that theory, moreover, it is 
clear from his argument that he understands the ideas not to exist in this fashion 
but completely χωρὶς τῶν αἰσθητῶν. 
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interpretation, not only would his entire criticism of the Pla- 
tonic theory collapse, but no trust could be accorded to any of 
his reports of Plato’s doctrine. Now there have not lacked 
modern scholars to asseit with vigor that this fundamental point 
of Plato’s theory 4as been misrepresented by Anstotle and to 
draw the necessary conclusion that, since he fatled to under- 
stand Plato here, he has mistaken him τη all essential matters.?** 
Inasmuch as Aristotle certainly has misinterpreted Plato else- 
where, it is not prima facie smposstble that he should have been 
thoroughly wrong about the fundamental conception of the 


14 Natorp, author of the chief exposition of the Neo-Kantian interpre: 
tation of Plato (Platos Ideenlehre, Lespzig, 1903, 2nd edition, 1921), has most 
emphatically attacked Aristotle on this ground, for the fundamental thesis of 
Natorp’s work is that ‘' die Ideen Gesetze, nicht Dinge bedeuten," and it 1s his 
contention that the contrary interpretation 1s due to the fact that “" die herrschende 
Darstellung der Platontschen Grundlehre besonders durch die Auffassung und 
das Urteil des Aristoteles stark und, wie ich glaube, verhangaisvo!ll beeinflusst 
ist’? Natorp’s interpretation is represented in Enghsh by J A Stewart's work, 
Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, 1n which Aristotle’s interpretation of the “ separation ” 
is sirmlarly attacked (on this book cf Festugiére, Contemplatron ef Vie Con- 
templative selon Platon, p. 103, n. 4) Against Natorp's thesis and the Neo- 
Kantian interpretation generally cf. H Gomperz, “ Platons Ideenlehre" (Archiv 
far Geschichte der Philosophie, XVII [1905], pp 441 495); Kustian B-R. 
Aars, “ Platons Ideen als Einheiten" (Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie, 
ΧΧΙΠΣ [1910], pp 518-532}; A Drés, detour de Platon, pp 352-362; Leise- 
gang, Die Platondeutung der Gegenwart, pp 73-90. 

Constantin Ritter, who interprets the Platonic idea as “was an emem Ding, 
sei es ein sinnliches set es ein unsinniiches, nchug aufgefasst wird,” as δ das 
vorstellbare Ding τῷ seinem Grundbestand ” (Dje Kerngedanken der Platonrssehen 
Philosophre, p, 150; cf, ttd., pp ΤΊ, 82-91), as “ eme obyektive Grundfage, 
ein sn der Natur gegebenen festen Halt fir das was wer uns in der Form abstrakter 
Allgemeinheit denkend vorstellen,” so far agrees with Natorp as to consider the 
δ separation’ which Aristotle ascribes to the ideas simply “ fantastic”; the inter- 
pretation of the ideas as χωριστά and all the criticisms whtch imply this :nter- 
pretation are rejected as sheer misconceptions of Plato's meaning (Nexe Unter- 
suchungen aber Platon, pp 318-319; Die Kerngedanken, pp. 231}, Yet even 
Ritter is forced to admit that certain passages of the dialogues, taken at their 
face value, do assert the transcendence of the sdeas (Newe Untersuchungen, p 
280); and he like Natorp can only argue that these passages must not mean 
what they most clearly say Against this contention of Ritter's and the tendency 
to deny the separate existence of the ideas in general cf Shorey, Class. Phil, V 
(1910), pp. 391-393, Unity, pp 27-30, Plato, Republic (Loeb Class Lib ), 1], 
Pp ΙΧΧΧΙ. 
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ideas; certainly there is no validity in the argument that, having 
been a student of Plato for twenty years, he cou/d not have 
misunderstood him, for we have indications that on other 
questions the immediate pupils of Plato disagreed about the 
nature and the import of his opimtons (see pages 87-88 supra), 
so that we are estopped from arguing that the interpretation 
of an immediate pupil must for that reason alone be correct, 
In the matter of “ separation,” however, a// the evidence sup- 
ports Aristotle, In the first place, Aristotle himself ascribes 
such a class of separately existing, non-senstble entities not only 
to Plato but also to Speusippus and Kenocrates, The mathe- 
maticals of the former and the idea-numbers of the latter are 
said to be χωριστά in the same sense as Plato's ideas (1080 B 14- 
16, 1086 A 2-5, 1090 A 35-B1 [Speusippus; cf. Lang, Spex- 
sippus, frag. 30 and pp. 28-30; Zeller, Phil. Griech., Il, 1, p. 
1003, n 1}; 1069 A 33-36, 1076 A 19-22 [Plato, Xenocrates, 
Speustppus, all posit an οὐσία χωριστή}; 1083 B 1-8, 1086 A 5-11 
{ Xenocrates, cf Sextus, Adv. Math., VII, 147-149 = Xenocrates, 
frag. 5}); even if Aristotle had mistaken the Platonic “ sep- 
aration, it 1s highly improbable that he could have falsely 
imputed the same notion to these two contemporaries without 
contradiction or argument. It seems rather that this was one 
doctrine on which, in spite of other differences, Xenocrates, 
Speusippus, and Plato were agreed’ there must be a class of 
entities separate from the sensibles to serve as the objects of 
knowledge (cf. Speusippus, frags. 43 { Metaphysics 1090 A 35- 
B 1}, 30, 4 [p. 54, 13-17, Lang; see note 169 mfra}; Xenocrates, 
frag. 5). In the second place, Aristotle’s interpretation is here 
supported directly by Xenocrates who defined the Platonic idea 
as an αἰτία παραδειγματικὴ τῶν κατὰ φύσιν ἀεὶ συνεστώτων, asserting that 
it was χωριστὴ καὶ θεία (Xenocrates, frag. 30 [Proclus, Iz Parm., 
V, p. 136, Cousin = p. 691, Stallbaum; see nate 167 infra). 
Those who have rejected Aristotle's interpretation of the 
χωρισμός have attributed that interpretation to his inveterate 
tendency to take literally the myths and metaphors of Plato 
(cf. Natorp, Platos Ideenlehre [1921], p. 75). That Aristotle 
displays this tendency no one can deny; but it is the more stg- 
nificant that Xenocrates, who in opposition to Aristotle's literal 
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interpretation of the creation myth in the T7maeus insisted that 
Plato’s form of expression there was διδασκαλίας. χάριν (Keno- 
crates, frag 54, cf. Lang, Speusippus, pp. 30-32) and so showed 
himself able and willing to reply to Artstotle’s criticism by dis- 
tinguishing between metaphor and philosophical tntentton, 
agreed with him in taking the separate extstence of the tdeas 
quite literally. Finally, there 1s the testimony of Plato's own 
wiitings Here, to be sure, those who refuse to belteve that 
Plato could have meant the ideas to have transcendent reality 
try to explain away his words as merely an “ emphatic and 
picturesque way of distinguishing the universal from the pat- 
ticulars ’; but even if we leave out of account the many passages 
where, no metaphysical problem being directly involved, the 
ideas are treated in a way susceptible of a simply logical 
interpretation and those in which the mythical language might 
lend some support to the plea of confession and avoidance 
which these interpreters enter, there remain statements of the 
transcendence of the ideas that no impartial judge could over- 
look or sophisticate away. It would have been impossible for 
the question to be put more concisely and unambiguously than 
it is m the Timzaeus’ dpa ἔστιν τι wip αὐτὸ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ πάντα περὶ 
ὧν ἀεὶ λέγομεν οὕτως αὐτὰ καθ᾿ αὑτὰ ὄντα ἕκαστα, ἢ ταῦτα ἅπερ καὶ 
βλέπομεν ὅσα τε ἄλλα διὰ τοῦ σώματος αἰσθανόμεθα, μόνα ἐστὶν τοιαύτην 
ἔχοντα ἀλήθειαν, ἄλλα δὲ οὐκ ἔστι παρὰ ταῦτα οὐδαμῇ οὐδαμῶς, ἀλλὰ μάτην 
ἑκάστοτε εἶναί τί φαμεν εἶδος ἑκάστου νοητόν, τὸ δ' οὐδὲν ἄρ᾽ ἦν πλὴν 
λόγος; (51 B-C). The answer ts equally explicit: εἰ μὲν νοῦς καὶ 
δόξα ἀληθής ἐστον δύο γένη, παντάπασιν εἶναι καθ᾽ αὑτὰ ταῦτα, ἀναίσθητα 
ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν εἴδη, νοούμενα μόνον ... δύο δὴ λεκτέον ἐκείνω . .. (51 D-E). 
The passage which follows lays the greatest possible stress upon 
the “ separation” of the ideas from the phenomena and the 
χώρα which ts the necessary seat of all phenomenal existence 
δμολογητέον ἕν μὲν εἶναι τὸ κατὰ ταὐτὰ εἶδος ἔχον, ἀγέγνητον καὶ ἀνώλεθρον, 
οὔτε εἰς ἑαυτὸ εἰσδεχόμενον ἄλλο ἄλλοθεν οὗτε αὐτὸ εἰς ἄλλο ποι ἰόν, 
ἀόρατον δὲ καὶ ἄλλως ἀναίσθητον, τοῦτο ὃ δὴ νόησες εἴληχεν ἐπισκοπεῖν... 

εἰκόνι μὲν... ἐν ἑτέρῳ προσήκει τινὶ γίγνεσθαι, οὐσίας ἁμωσγέπως ἀντεχομέ- 
νην, ἢ μηδὲν τὸ παράπαν αὐτὴν εἶναι, τῷ δὲ ὄντως ὄντι βοηθὸς ὁ δὲ ἀκριβείας 
ἀληθὴς λόγος, ὡς ἕως dy τι τὸ μὲν ἄλλο H, τὸ δὲ ἄλλο, οὐδέτερον ἐν οὐδετέρῳ 


ποτὲ γενόμενον ἕν ἅμα ταὐτὸν καὶ δύο γενήσεσθον (52 A-C, cf. Shorey, 
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A.].P., Σ [1889], p. 68). Whoever refuses to believe this 
earnest and explicit statement of the separate existence of the 
ideas will not be persuaded by the accumulation of further 
passages to the same effect; *** he 1s bound, however, to reject 


128 Among the other passages tn which the separate existence of the ideas is 
expliat I cite the following as examples which cannot be explained away as 
merely ‘‘ metaphorical’ or ὁ picturesque expressions of the distinction of uni- 
versal and particulars, Phaedo 103 Β τότε μὲν yap ἐλέγετο ἐκ τοῦ ἐναντίον 
πράγματος τὸ ἐναντίον πρᾶγμα γίγνεσθαι, νῦν δέ, ὅτι αὐτὸ τὸ ἐναντίον ἑαυτῶ 
ἐναντίον οὐκ ἄν ποτε γένοιτο, οὔτε τὸ ἐν ἡμῖν οὔτε τὸ ἐν τῇ φύσει (cf Parmenides 
132 Ὦ [τὰ μὲν εἴδη ταῦτα ὠσπερ παραδείγματα ἑστάναι ἐν τῇ φύσει, τὰ δὲ ἄλλα 
τούτοις ἐοικέναι καὶ εἶναι ὁμοιώματα], Republee 501 Β [πρός τε τὸ φύσει δίκαιον 
καὶ καλὸν καὶ σῶφρον καὶ πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα, καὶ πρὸς ἐκεῖν' αὖ τὸ ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις 
ἐμποιοῖεν}}), Parmentdes 133 Ο οἶμαι ἂν καὶ σὲ καὶ ἄλλον, ὅστις αὐτήν γινα καθ' 
αὐτὴν ἑκάστου οὐσίαν τίθεται εἶναι, ὁμολογῆσαι ἂν πρῶτον μὲν μηδεμίαν αὐτῶν 
εἶναι ἐν ἡμῖν (n b = map’ ἡμῖν͵ 133 Ὁ) πῶς γὰρ ἂν αὐτὴ καθ' αὑτὴν ert εἴη; 
καλῶς Ἀέγεις Now it is just thts transcendence of the ideas which ts in 
Parmenides 134 E-135A stressed as the fundamental difficulty of the theory 
(cf 133.C-134E); yet it 1s these transcendent tdeas which Parmenides says 
cannot, for all their difficulties, be abandoned {135 B), Any attempt to take the 
εἴδῃ τῶν ὄντων of 135 Β, whitch Parmenides says must be assumed, as other than 
the transcendent ideas of 135 A (cf, for example, G F Else, “ The Termin- 
ology of the Ideas," Harvard Studtes mn Class, Phil, XLVI [1936], pp 30, 34- 
35, 55) not only runs the logical connection of the passage and requires that 
Plato use the same word 1n two different meanings without any indication of the 
distinction which would be fundamental for this dialogue and for his whole 
philosophy,—it 1s refuted beforehand by the fact that the εἴδη τῶν ὄντων of 
135 B are described in the same terms as the transcendent tdeas of 135A (cf. 
εἴ γέ τις ,., αὖ μὴ ἐάσει εἴδη τῶν ὄντων clvarc.. μηδέ τι ὁριεῖται εἶδος ἑνὸς 
éxdorov [135 Β] with εἰ εἰσὶν αὖται αἱ ἰδέαι τῶν ὄντων καὶ ὁριεῖταί τις αὐτό τι 
ἕκαστον εἶδος [135 A]}) That Plato 15 here reaffirming the necessity of positing 
transcendent ideas in spite of the difficulties which make it possible for only a 
naturally gifted man to understand the doctrine and a still more marvelous 
person to teach it to another, this ts further established by the summary of the 
same problem in Philebys 15 A-B, ὁπόταν τὸ bv ph τῶν γιγνομένων re καὶ 
ἀπολλυμένων ris τιθῆται . ὅταν’ δέ τις Eva ἄνθρωπον ἐπιχειρῇ τίθεσθαι καὶ 
βοῦν ἕνα καὶ τὸ καλὸν ν΄ ἰ, περὶ τούτων τῶν ἑνάδων καὶ τῶν τοιούτων ἡ πολλὴ 
σπουδὴ μετὰ διαιρέσεως ἀμφισβήτησις γίγνεται πρῶτον μὲν εἴ τινας δεῖ τοιαύτας 
εἶναι μονάδας ὑπολαμβάνειν ἀληθῶς οὔσας εἶτα πῶς αὖ ταύτας, μίαν ἑκάστην 
οὖσαν ἀεὶ τὴν αὐτὴν καὶ μήτε γένεσιν μήτε ὄλεθρον προσδεχομένην, ὅμως εἶναι 
βεβαιότατα μίαν ταύτην μετὰ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐν τοῖς γιγνομένοις αὖ καὶ ἀπείροις efre 
διεσπασμένην καὶ πολλὰ γεγονυῖαν θετέον eff ὅλην αὐτὴν αὑτῆς χωρίς .. . 
γαὐτὸν καὶ ἕν ἅμα ἐν ἑνί τε καὶ πολλοῖς γίγνεσθαι. It 1s not necessary, then, to 
rest the case for transcendence upon such passages as Phaedo 74 A-76 E, 78 D- 
80 B, 92 A-E, which have fallen under suspicion because they are connected with 
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not merely the testimony of Aristotle and Kenocrates as to 
Plato's belief in this matter but the words of Plato himself. If 
Aristotle has misunderstood or misinterpreted the doctrine of 
ideas, that misunderstanding or musinterpretation lies not 1n 
the imputation of the χωρισμός itself but in his conception of 
the necessary consequences involved in such a separation. It 1s 
obvious that he tends to press upon it the grossest possible inter- 
pretation, as when he insists that the 1deas are merely “ eternal 
sensibles ᾿᾿ (Metaphysics 997 B 12) or when he argues that the 
ideas must be spatial :f there ts “participation” of them 
(Physics 209 B 33-35), even though he is well aware that Plato 
did not believe the separate existence of the ideas to be existence 
in time and place (Phystcs 203 A 8-9). In such arguments, as 
in much of Aristotle’s criticism of the theory, the possible fallacy 
of the representation lies not in the imputation of separate 
existence to the tdeas but in the prejudice that all real existence 
must be physical existence, a preyudice which is strikingly exem- 

lified by Aristotle’s attempt to /ocate his own prime mover 
(Physics 267 B 6-9). 

It 15 necessary to treat with similar discrimination the reasons 
which are in these passages alleged for the separation of the 
tdeas, The statement that Plato was impelled to this doctrine 
by the conviction that knowledge cannot have as its object the 
transient sensibles and that, consequently, the existence of 
knowledge requires the assumption of permanent entities 
separate from sensible particulars (Metaphysics 987 B 4-8, 1078 
B 15-17) is amply supported by the dialogues (Témaeus 51 B- 
52 ἃ [cf. Republic 477 E-480 A}, Cratylus 439 D-440 B, Phile- 
bus 58 A-59 D; cf. Metaphysics 987 B 31-32: ἡ τῶν εἰδῶν εἰσαγωγὴ 
διὰ τὴν ἐν τοῖς λόγοις ἐγένετο σκέψιν with Phaedo 99 E ff ); but the 
ctiticism that the permanence or eternity of these entities con- 
stitutes between them and the sensible particulars only a differ- 


the arguments for smmortality, or Symposium 210 E-211 E and Phaedrus 247 C-E, 
249 B-C, which have been challenged because they occur in ‘myths ” The “ non- 
mythical * passages lend credence to these latter, while st should be noticed that 
Plato deduces the doctrine of immortality from the existence of the ideas and 
not the doctrine of ideas from the belief in tmmortality, but even apart from 
all such passages the evidence of Plato’s writings decisively supports the snter- 
pretation of Xenocrates and Aristotle on this point 
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ence of duration which the Platonists mistook for a difference 
in the degree of reality (Eth, Nic. 1096 B 3-5) imputes to Plato 
a confusion of thought against which he expressly protests 
Eternity for Plato 1s not temporal duration; it is not a measure 
but a mode of being. The eternal 1s that which truly and simply 
is, and this characteristic distinguishes it from all that 1s subject 
to change or process, from all that 1s sensible and composite, 
from all that has a cause outstde of ttself (Tsmaeus 37 D-38 C, 
27 D-28 C, Phaedo 78 C-D). The phenomenal world, involved 
in process as it is, cannot be called eternal; but the difference 
between it and the tdeas 1n this respect is not one of duration, 
it is the difference between timeless being on the one hand 
and temporal duration on the other (Timaeus 38C1-3), 
between intelligible, stable, unambiguous reality and sensible, 
shifting appearance (cf. Philebus 58 Ἐ-59 0). Just as Plato, 
protesting against the common error of supposing that whatever 
15. must be somewhere, argues that what truly zs cannot be in- 
volved in the restrictions of place (Timaeus 52 B-C) so he 
insists that the ascription of duration to eternal being ts a mis- 
taken transference from the world of becoming, for temporal 
determination is in all cases a measure of process (Timaeus 
37 E-38 A). So the “ eternity" of the ideas does indicate their 
essential difference from phenomenal particulars, but this 
essential difference lies in their absolute reality independent of 
temporal and spatial limitations which are necessary character- 
istics of all sensibles Aristotie’s charge that the ideas are 
merely “eternal sensibles” (Metaphysics 997 B12) takes no 
account of the significance which Plato attached to the word 
ἀΐδιον; * and in the light of Plato's own words tt is impossible 


*** Aristotle himself applies the word ἀΐδιον to the heavenly bodies which are 
αἰσϑητά and κινητά (Metaphysics 991 A10, 1069 A 30-31, 1069B 25-26) and 
argues that the physical unrverse 1s ἀΐδιος because, as a whole, it 1s ἀγένητος 
and ἄφθαρτος (De Caelo 283 B 26-31, cf 282A 25-B9); but this “ eternity ” 
of the universe 15 really an uninterrupted temporal continutty, the continuous 
circular motion of the heavens and the continuous γένεσις of the sublunar world 
(De Generatione 336 B 25-337 Α 7) So the change which constitutes for Aris- 
totle the “eternity of the material universe is exactly what Plato declares to be 
incompatible with eternal berng; and st must be noticed that Aristotle himself 
admits that the perpetual process of generation 1s not truly οὐσία but only the 
closest possible approximation to it (De Generatione 336 B 30 34), while in 
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to admit the implication that :t was merely a temporally durable 
principle which he sought in positing the ideas. On the other 
hand, Aristotle's own statements cast suspicion upon his con- 
tention that tt was only because the Platonists were unable to 
explain the nature of their “ imperishable substances ” that they 
set out the untversals as separate substances and so made them 
the same in kind as the perishables (Metaphysics 1040 B 30- 
1041 A3, 1086 Β 7-11). If, as Aristotle says; Plato posited the 
separate ideas because he agreed with Socrates that the universal 
is the object of knowledge but believed that there could be no 
knowledge of anything which 1s involved in the Alyx of phe- 
nomena (Metaphysics 987 B 4-8, 1078 B 12-17, 1086 A 37-B 4), 
the untversals were assumed to be separate entittes fust because 
they are the objects of knowledge, and no other “ smperishable 
substances "’ could have served the purpose which Plato had 1n 
positing ideas. That the same epistemological necessity which 
impelled Plato to “ separate” the 1deas required him to make 
these ideas the untversals 1s confirmed by the dialogues; 1t is 
the untversals which are the objects of knowledge, and so it is 
they that must have existence apart from the sensible world :f 
knowledge 1s other than sensation and opinion.” 


Phystes 221 B 3-5 he says that τὰ del ὄντα 4 del ὄντα οὐκ ἔστιν ἐν χρόνω 
The significant point, however, is that even where Aristotle attacks the " genera- 
tion” of the world desceibed in the Timaeus, he takes no account of Plato’s 
distinction between “eternity” and temporal duration, for him the statement 
that the universe, having been created, will last for alf tume 1s equivalent to 
saying that though generated 1t 15 “eternal,” ἀΐδιος (De Caelo 279 Β 13, 280A 
10-11 [the conclusion of his argument against the Platonic apologists, where 
280A 7 15 a reference to Trmaens 30 ἃ 51}, 280A 30-32), The accusation of 
neglecting Plato’s distinction must be shared by Xenocsates, who defined time as 
μέτρον τῶν γενητῶν καὶ κίνησιν ἀΐδιον (frag 40, on which, however, see note 
350 snfra), Here 1s another indication that the usage of the Academy as dis- 
tinguished from that of Plato determined Aristotle's interpretation and criticism 

481 The epistemological necessity for the existence of the ideas is introduced 
by the question: are the concepts that we have really extsting things or not? 
(cf Phaedo 65D φαμέν τι εἶναι δίκαιον αὐτὸ ἣ οὐδέν, [εἴ Protageras 330 C 
ἡ δικαιοσύνη πρᾶγμά τί ἐστὶν ἢ οὐδὲν πρᾶγμα Ἱ, Phaedo 74 A9-12, Timaeus 51 
B7-C5, Cratylus 439C7-D1) If knowledge 1s other than sensation and 
opinion, these, concepts cannot be exther the sensibles or anything merely derived 
from the sensibles, and so they must have a real and independent existence 
(Timaeus 51 B-52 A, Phaedo 65 C-66 A [cf, Theaetetus 184 B-186 E], 74 A-76 E, 
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Nevertheless, the evidence of the dialogues which lends sup- 
port to Aristotle’s account of the origin of the theory in epis- 
temological considerations also shows that there 1s an element 
of truth tn the apparently contradictory assertions. ΤῸ vindicate 
knowledge and save the phenomena of mental activity was, as 
Austotle’s historical sketch has it, the primary reason for hypo- 
statizing the Socratic “ concepts’; 7° but Plato indicates that 


Cratylus 439 Ἑ 440 B), Plato does not :gnore the mechanisms of association and 
abstraction; he believes rather that these mechanisms themselves can be accounted 
for only by assuming the separate existence of the objects of knowledge (cf. 
Phaedo 96B ft, Phaedius 249 BC and see pages 79-80 supra) On the epis- 
temological necessity for the doctrine of ideas cf Cherniss, “ Philosophical 
Economy of the Theory of Ideas,” A J P, LVII (1936), pp 447-452 

228 'The ethical concern of Socrates and the subject matter of the early dialogues 
make it probable that Plato’s original incentive was the vindication of absolute 
ethical standards; but such an incentive, particularly in view of the current 
tendency to challenge normative ethics by means of relativism, must have Jed at 
once to the epistemological problem (cf Chesniss, of τὲ, A. J.P, LVI £19361, 
pp 446 449), and in the early dialogues tt 1s plain that Plato considers the crux 
of all ethical problems to be the posstbility of the objective existence of norms 
which can be known in therr own essential nature (Laches 189 E-190 C, 198 D- 
199 E, Profagoras 330C, 349B, 360 E-361 A, 361, Exthyphro 5C-D, 68, 
11 A, 15C-D, Meno 71 A-B, 86C-D), This ts quite a different thing from 
Stenzel's notion that the tdea was orginally not a “ concept’? but was confined 
to such things as acconimodate themselves to ethico-teleological consideration, 
things which have an ἀρετή, and that the extension of the ideas to all things so 
aq to approach the notion of ™ concept" came as the end of Plato's development 
of the theory (Stenzel, Stadsen, pp 27f.). Stenzel believes that Socrates’ answer 
to Parmenides’ interrogation as to what kinds of sdeas he posits (Parmenides 
130 Β D) confirms this interpretation of the origin, meaning, and development 
of the theory. The question of the extent of the world of ideas must be discussed 
later; now it 1s enough to notice that Socrates himself asserts here that he has 
before this suspected that the principle applies equally ta all things, that 
Parmenides lays to youth and the Jack of philosophy the failure to treat all 
things alike, and that Parmenides in his critecism of the theory does not confine 
himself to ethical and mathematical ideas but speaks, without obyection on the 
part of Socrates, about ideal master and slave (133 .D) and sums up the theory 
as one that posits a form and separate existence for every thing (135 A). More- 
over, it should be remembered that the Socrates of the Parmemdes is younger 
than the Socrates of the dialogues of earlier date, so that the passage in question, 
if it impltes anything about these dialogues, ought to imply that the older 
Socrates of the earizer dialogues did posit ideas of all the things that Parmenides 
here mentions At any tate, its meaning cannot be that Plato had hitherto set 
up ideas onfy of ethical and mathematical notions. The Rebublic (596 A) 
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he considered this doctrine to be necessary not only because it 
alone could account for the possibility of knowledge 1n view of 


explicitly says that the “accustomed method” 15 εἶδός τι ἕν ἕκαστον τίθεσθαι 
περὶ ἕκαστα τὰ πολλὰ ols ταὐτὸν ὄνομα ἐπιφέρομεν, and then proceeds to talk of 
ideas of bed and table (cf αὐτό τι ἕκαστον opposed to τὰ πολλὰ ἕκαστα, Republre 
493E, and 507 Β καὶ οὕτω περὶ πάντων ἃ τότε ὡς πολλὰ ἐτίθεμεν , ) The 
Phaedo gives the same universality to the theory (of 75 C-D {περὶ ἁπάντων ols 
ἐπισφρωγιζόμεθα τὸ αὐτὸ ὃ ἔστι καὶ ἐρωτῶντες καὶ . ἀποκρινόμενοι), Ἴ8 1), 
100 Β [καὶ τἄλλα πάντα) and mentions along with ethical and mathematical 
ideas the ideas of size, health, strength (65 D-E), hot, and cold (103 ΓΕ, cf. 
103B5) In the Meno (72 A-73C) bees, health, size, strength are treated in 
exactly the same fashion as the virtues as being what they are 1n virtue of a 
certain οὐσία, a certain εἶδος which is ἐν καὶ radréy for all the individuals of 
each multiplicity, It 1s this which must be discovered in ¢ach case where a 
definition is sought (cf Euthyphro 11 A), Where in the Laches (198 D-199 B) 
the timelessness of knowledge and of its obyects 1s emphasized, this 1s stated as 
true of ai! knowledge, of medicine and the health that 15 its object, of agriculture 
and the plants which it knows, and of military strategy, as well as of the good 
and evil of which virtue 1s the science Whether or not Plato has the ideas in 
mind here, 1t 1s certain that he conceives a// abjects of knowledge as such to 
stand on the same plane, 

In so far as Stenzel’s argument that the ideas were not originally “ concepts" 
rests upon his notion that they were restricted at first to the ethical sphere 
(Studien, p 28), it 1s refuted by the evidence above It 1s, however, difficult 
to be sure just what 1s meant by his thesis If 2t 1s only that the ideas were not 
“ concepts” in the modern sense (Siudsen, p 12), no obyection can be made to 
it, for they were certainly not merely “thoughts in the miad" (Parmenidet 
132 B-D, Studten, p 31) nor were they “ abstractions" (Phaedo 96 B, Studsen, 
pp 14, 106-7), but they were the objective correlates of the mental concepts and 
it 1s their objective existence that makes all abstraction possible (Phaedrus 249 
B-C, cf Parmenides 132 B-C, 135 B-C, Phdebus 16D 2 {εὐρήσεεν γὰρ ἐνοῦσαν, 
cf Shorey, What Plato Sad, p 604 on 16D anda b Phebus 57 B-59D. ἡ τοῦ 
διαλέγεσθαι δύναμις 1s primary because ats objects are transcendent ideas}; cf 
pages 73-80 supra) Stenzel 1s quite right in insisting upon “die E:heit, das 
Serende, Ruhende, Unveranderliche der Idee", but that this 15. ‘1m Gegensatz 
zum Begriff, der sich erst in Urteilen darstellen kann '’ (Studien, p 5) and that 
in the later dialogues the idea, τα being extended to the pormt where it approaches 
the “concept” in this sense, ‘“‘lediglich zur Einhert des unter ihe befassten 
Mannigfaltigen oder Vielen zu werden beginnt* (p, 21),—this interpretation of 
the “ development” of the idea and consequently that of its early significance 15 
contradicted by the Jater dialogues themselves The PAslebus 1s for Stenzel the 
clearest proof of this change (Siudren, pp. 97-105); yet at the end of that 
dialogue (59 Ο) it is satd of the entities with which dialectic deals (cf. 57 E- 
58 A): περὶ ἐκεῖνα ἔσϑ' ἡμῖν τό τε βέβαιον καὶ τὸ καθαρὸν καὶ ἀληθὲς καὶ ὃ δὴ 
λέγομεν εἰλικρινές, περὶ τὰ ἀεὶ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ὡσαύτως ἀμεικτότατα ἔχοντα, This 
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the instability of sensible phenomena but also because phe- 
nomenal change itself 15 possible only upon the assumption that 
there exist entities themselves not involved in this change 
Change or constant process Plato held to be the essential char- 
acteristic of the sensible world; such is the report of Aristotle, 
and such is the evidence of the dialogues from the Phaedo to 
the Tvmaeus (Phaedo 78 D-E, 79 A 9-10; Symposium 207 D- 


passage Stenzel does not mention, yet how does it differ from the statements of 
the Phaedo (66 ἃ αὐτὸ καθ' αὑτὸ εἰλικρινὲς ἕκαστον, τῶν ὄντων͵ the Sym- 
posinne (211 A-E), and the Republse (477 ἃ μεταξὺ τοῦ εἰλικρινῶς ὄντος καὶ 
τοῦ ab μηδαμῇ ὄντος, cf, 478 D, 479D)}? Stenzel makes much of the epithet 
μονσειδές in the Phaedo and Sympos:um as indicative of the earlier notion of the 
idea which he takes to be incompatible with that of the later “ concept" 
(Studien, p 44), but the ἀμεικτότατα of the PAzlebus means nothing different, 
and in the Tsmaens the ideas are called ἀμέριστος καὶ det κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχουσα 
οὐσία (35 A, 37 A, see note 337 infra) The “ intercommunton of ideas,”’ then, 
was not a “ discovery” which, enabling Plato to solve the problems of the 
Parmentdes, snvolved the rejection of the mdivisible unity of the transcendent 
ideas (Studien, p 97), both the vay and the intercommunion are mentioned 
together in Republic 476 A (cf Shorey, ad foc ) Stenzel struggles against this 
passage, for he confesses that if it refers to the κοινωνία of the Sephrs? it alone 
refutes his thesis (δ μεθ, pp 50-52); he, therefore, interprets it to mean that 
” die εἴδη * scheinen ' vieles und wer sie in dieser Vielheit nur erkennt, der 
ist φιλοθεάμων ” whereas “ die Absicht des Philosophen geht vollig auf eine rein, 
uberempirische Darstellung der εἴδη an sich,"’ The passage, however, says that 
the φιλοθεάμων delights in senstbles only and being unable to apprehend τὴν 
φύσιν αὐτοῦ τοῦ καλοῦ does not believe in αὐτὸ κάλλος while the philosopher can 
distinguish both the αὐτὸ καλὸν and τὰ ἐκείνου μετέχοντα Far from denying the 
concern of the philosopher with the Ἀσινωνία, it implies that only he can appre- 
hend it, for only he understands the nature of the idea that makes tt posstble 
(Cf further Republic 454A and Cratylus 424 B-425 B and, on these passages 
apainst Stenzel, Friedlander, Die Platonischen Schrifien, pp 212, n 1 and 382, 
n 2) That this nature ts unity does not contradict the doctrine of the SopAsst 
where it is stall said of the sdea ἕν μὲν αὐτό ἐστιν (257 A) and οὐκ ἔστιν ἕκαστον 
αὐτῶν (1 6, τῶν ἄλλων γενῶν) οὐδὲ σύμπαντα τὰ ἄλλα πλὴν αὐτό (259B) The 
“ problem” remains as much of a problem in the PAtlebus as it was in the 
Parmenides and as 1t will always be (cf Pdilebus 15D), and there 1s no sign 
that the ideas were more or less “ concepts’’ at the end than at the beginning 
Robin has pointed out that the Phaedo ttself “ anticipates” the doctrine of the 
Sophist in assuming the “ communication" of ideas with one another (Platon, 
pp. 109 and 274 on Phaedo 103 C-105B) See on the unity of the idea and 
diaeresis pages 38-42 supra, and on Stenzel's notion that the idea as “ concept” 
presupposes a theory of predication, Shorey, Plato's Repubise (Loeb), IE, p. xx, 
ἢ, δ. 
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* 
208 B; Philebus 59 A 2-B 3, Timaeus 27D 5-28 A 4, 49C7-E7, 
52 A 4-7). In the Theaetetus Plato examines the hypothesis 
that reality consists tn nothing but such process, that all 
things are constantly changing (179 Ὁ 1-5, 181 B 8-C 2), and 
shows that, involving as it does continuous alteration as well 
as local motion, 1t would destroy the possibility of qualities and 
of sensation itself and would not only leave no room for fixed 
states and determinate processes but must also involve the denial 
of the law of contradiction (T’heaetetus 181 C-183 B) In short 
the very ‘‘ processes" into which all phenomenal existence is 
resolved by this hypothesis (cf. Theaetetus 156 C-157C) imply 
the existence of tmmutable, determinate entities: otherwise it 
is no more possiblé to say that all 1s m motion than that all 1s 
at rest, and the phenomena which apparently have no stability 
at all must be supposed to be in fact most stable and certain 
(cf, Timaeus 49D 4- 4 and 51D 5-7; A.J. P., LVII [1936], 
pp. 452-456) Aristotle himself puts the same argument in his* 
attack upon the relativists in Metaphysics Τ', a passage which is 
patently influenced by the Theaetetus (cf. 1010B12 and 
Theaetetus 178 C, 1012 B 13-18 and Theaetetus 171 A-C, 1009 
B1-11 and Theaetetus 158 A-E, even the “ doxographical " 
extension of relativism in 1009 A 11-31 may be a “scientific 
improvement” upon Theaetetus 152D-E) The Protagorean 
doctrine 1s involved tn the dental of the law of contradiction 
(1009 A 6-12, c£. 1008 A 31-34 and Theaetetus 183 A) and 
connected with the Heraclitean theory of flux (1010 A 10-15); 
the reason for the rise of the doctrine 15 said to be the failure 
to recognize non-senstble entities (1010 A 1-5) and to distin- 
guish between change of quantity and change of quality, the 
latter alone of which concerns the essence and the form in 
accordance with which we know all things (1010 A 22-25, cf. 
1063 A 22-28). In fact, Aristotle contends, the consequence of 
this theory is rather that all things are at rest than that αἱ is 
changing, for, since all attributes are true of everything, there 
is nothing to which anything can change, change itself implying 
termini of change (1010 A35-B 1, cf. 1063 A 17-21), Twice 
the repeats that those who deny the law of contradiction on the 
ground that everything 15 constantly changing must be shown 
that there exists something which is immobile and exempt from 
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change (1009 A 36-38, 1010 A 33-35); for him too change 
itself smplies the existence of immobile fermini (cf. Physics 
224 B 1-16) as for Plato process smplies unchanging existence 
toward which the process aims as its term (Philebus 54C, 26 
D7-9 [cf. Philebus 53 D-E and Phaedo 75 B}). There was, 
then, an ontological as well as an epistemological reason for 
positing eternal, unchanging entities apart from the sensible 
particulars; and to this extent Aristotle 1s justified in giving a 
reason other than the desire to establish the objects of knowl- 
edge. When he goes on to object, however, that there was no 
reason for making these imperishables the universals except that 
the Platonists dtd not know how else to describe them, he is 
surely mistaken, Plato was concerned to “save the phenomena” 
of the senstble world of flux, to explain the shifting perceptibles 
not to “ explain them away,’ just as he sought to account for 
error and not to deny it If then the sensible phenomenon is 
‘not a definite object (ἐκεῖνο) but always a degree of approxi- 
mation (τοιοῦτον οἷον ἐκεῖνο), the transient phenomena themselves 
imply absolute and immutable entities which are the standards 
and causes of these approximations, and the standards must be 
the perfect characters which are imperfectly represented by the 
transient sensibles (cf Phaedo 74 C-75 B, Timaeus 49 D-E [cf. 
Cratylus 4398}, 51 B4-6).%° The ontological reason for as- 


ἀν τε is the contention of E Weerts that Plato did not himself hold the 
doctrine of the continuous flux of phenomena and that, consequently, the theory 
of :deas was not in its orrgin due to this “ Herachitean" view of the sensible 
world but rather to the " Eleatsc aporia’’ that, since phenomena exhibit contrary 
characteristics and this cannot be true of what really 15, some other οὐσία must 
be assumed (Plato und der Heraklitismus, 1931 (PAslologus, Supp! XXII, 1}). 
Now that the consistent elaboration of the doctrine of flux 15 a Platomic Myo 
1s probably true, Plato indicates clearly enough that the implications of qualita- 
tive alteration as distinct from jiocal motion, implications so amportant for the 
notion of flux as he presents it, were not recognized by his predecessors (Theae- 
fetus 181 CD, 182 A-B [cf Cratylus 439 D 9-10, 440 A 1] and ποιότης 
{Theaetetus 182 A8]}) This, however, does not mean that the notion of the flux 
itself was not suggested to Plato by “ Heraclsteans ἡ, st indicates merely that in 
Plato's opinion the doctrine when followed to sts logical concluston 15 self- 
refuting without the supplementary assumption of non-sensible entittes. The 
basis of Weerts’ thesis is the argument that Plato could not have asserted the 
continuous flux of sensibles without making of the sensible world a μὴ ὅν and 
destroying the very possibility of μέθεξις, but the dialogues show that the con- 
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suming ideas requires that these ideas be the common charac- 
teristics represented in the sensible world Anistotle’s failure 
to admit this seems at fitst glance the more strange because his 
own doctrine of form as the limit of change 1s obviously related 
to thts phase of the theory of ideas and probably derived from 
it (cf. Metaphysecs 1069 B 35-1070 A 4, Physics 224B 11-13). 
Nevertheless, Aristotle argues that this function of the formal 
cause 1s not forwarded by making it a separate entity, so that 
this 1s no good reason for positing the Platonic ideas (Meta- 
physics 1033 B 16-29). While the form in this sense, however, 
is just an 1mmanent characteristic and so not ἃ separate and 
eternal substance (cf. Ross, Metaphysics, II, p 188), Aristotle 
could not dispense entirely with such substances when he came 
to account for the continuous movement of the universe; and 
the separate and eternal substantiality to which he objects in 
the Platonic ideas reappears in his planetary movers and in 
God, who 1s a kind of Platonic idea, the form of the world 
(Metaphysics 1073 A 3-B 3, 1075 A 11-15). That he saw the 
similarity between these eternal substances of his and the Pla- 


tinuous flux of sensible objects, in the full sense of his interpretation of that 
notion, was ἃ fundamental datum of Plato’s philosophy (Sympossum 207 D-E, 
Philebus 59 A-B, Trmaeus 52. A-C) Nor 15 the relatevity of particular sensibles, 
which Weerts calls the “ Eleatic aporia,” distinguished by Plato from the tran- 
sience of the sensible world but 1s treated cather as the sensible indication of 
the latter physical fact (T'heaetetus 152 Ὁ.Ὲ [cf Phaedo 78 D-E}, Republic 524 
A-C [cf Timaeus 62 B] and Theaetetus 186 A-B) Plato did, as Weerts says, 
seek to save the sensible phenomena and not consign them to non-being, and, 
as Weerts sees, this requires besides the ideas another absolute term if partici 
pation 15 to have a consistent meaning, but this Plato saw too, and the hypothesis 
of χώρα 1s the answer which in itself 1s proof that he tned to maintain the 
doctrine of continuous process for the nature of the physical world (Timaens 
48 E-52C) 

‘To what extent Plato was justified in his interpretation of “ Herachtean doc- 
trines” 1s beyond the scope of the present study to decide (cf Crit Pres. Phil, 
pp 380-382), but, even though his elaboration of the docteine of flux may have 
altered the form which it had for those from whom he adopted it, this does not 
impeach Aristotle's account of the importance of the doctrine in the history of 
the theory of ideas It is true too that the dialogues offer no positive corro- 
boration of Aristotle’s statement that it was Cratylus from whom Plato adopted 
the theory of flux, but nether do they offer any ground for disbelief, and we 
have no other basis on which to challenge the account (Ross, Metaphyscs, I, p 


xdvii), 
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tonic ideas is clear from Metaphysics 1071 B 14-20 where he 
admuts that the 1deas would satisfy the necessity which he has 
demonstrated for eternal substances but objects that they are 
useless in this regard because the substances needed must not 
only be eternal but must have actuality as their essence It 
should now be clear that, when Aristotle says that the ideas 
were posited as an answer to the need for imperishable sub- 
stances of some kind, he ts recognizing the ontological reason 
for the doctrine, and that, when he objects to the use of the 
universals for this purpose as nothing but a desperate attempt 
on the part of the Platonists to find a way out of their embar- 
rassment, he 1s thinking of the ideas as the analogue of the 
planetary movers and the God of his own system, as is indicated 
by the reference to the stars and eternal substances in Meta- 
physics 1040 B 34-10-41 A 3. The different attitude to the two 
reasons for positing tdeas derives from his own doctrine of 
substance 1) the objects of knowledge are universals but as 
universals they cannot be separate substances, 2) eternal sub- 
stances there must be but as substances they cannot be the 
universals 
Atistotle’s tendency to interpret the theory of ideas from the 
point of view of his own conception of substance 1s most clearly 
ig iijustrated by the passage at the end of the book 
etaphysics ‘ 
1002 B 12.32 Of Problems in which he puts the question why tt 
is at all necessary to look for entities other than 
the sensibles and mathematicals,—such things, that 1s, as εἴδη **° 


189 οἷον ἃ τίθεμεν εἴδη (sec Appendix 1) Since for the antithesis of this 
problem (1002 B 30-32) Aristotle refers back to 999 B 27-1000 A 4 for a 
statement of the difftculty which he considers ta be fatal to the Platonic 
ideas, it is impossible to sec in this phrase an indication that he still considered 
himself as a partisan of the Platonic theory, which he has already treated as 
absurd in 997B5-998A19 The question of the existence of some kind of 
formal entities, however, still semains, even 1f the Platonic ideas be rejected, as 
is shown by the general problem at 999 A 24 B 24, and here the necessity for 
positing forms of some kind 1s represented not only as a necessity recognized by 
Aristotle but felt, though sot formulated, by the Platonists also It 1s noteworthy 
that when he comes to the kind of εἴδη posited by the Platonssts, 1 e, the ideas, 
he calls them τὰ εἴδη (1002 B 23, 26, 29, 30), whereas in 1002 B 13-14 he uses 
εἴδη ssmpliciter. The complement to the οἷον ἃ τίϑεμεν εἴδη here 1s the statement 
of 1059 All οὐκ ἐνδέχεται εἶναι εἴδη τοιαῦτα ofa Ἀέγουσί τινες (cf, 1002 B23: 


ola λέγουσι τὰ εἴδη τινές), 1 © the Platonists erred not in positing εἴδη but in 
positing the particular kind of εἴδη which they did. 
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The reason which he here gives for assuming such entities 1s 
represented as being the real motrvation of the theory of sdeas. 
Since sensibles and mathematicals have only specific unity, 
unless there are some such entities as the tdeas that some people 
assume, there can be no substance at all which ts numerically 
one nor can the principles of things be numerically determtnate 
This, then, ts what the proponents of the theory intend, although 
they do not cleatly articulate their meaning (cf Metaphysics 
989 A 30-33, 989 B 4-6; De Gen. Ammal, 769 A 35-B2), and 
they must mean that each of the ideas 1s a substance and that 
none ts an accident. In view of Aristotle’s own statement 1t 1s 
hardly necessary to argue that as a description of the origin of 
the theory of ideas this representation 1s unhistorical, The 
dialogues indicate clearly that the uniqueness of the idea as 
the objective correlate of thought 1s implied by the unity of 
the mental concept which 1s always identical with itself (cf 
Parmenides 132 A 1-5, 132 B-C, Phaedo 74C 1-2, Cratylus 439 
D 5-6, Theaeietus 195 D-E), Aristotle himself testifies that the 
unity of a concept was taken as guarantee of the existence of a 
corresponding unique idea (Metaphysics 990 B 22-26) and pre- 
serves the kernel of this doctrine in his own system in so far 
as he contends that what 15 the obyect of a single and indivisible 
act of thought 1s by that token one and indivisible (Metaphysics 
1052 A 29-36, cf. 1016 B 1-16) 1 

Since the ideas are entities the existence and nature of which 
are not contingent upon the existence of anything external to 


Δδ1 ἴῃ. Metaphysics 999 A 24-B 24, the statement of the general problem as to 
whether the existence of the particular sensibles implies the existence of other 
realities, Aristotle adopts in the “thesis” both the epistemological and the 
ontological argument for the necessity of positing ideas, although he 1s not here 
concerned with that theory spectfically’---999 A 28-30 ἢ γὰρ & τε καὶ ταὐτόν, καὶ 
ἢ xabédov re ὑπάρχει, ταύτῃ πάντα Ὑνωρίζομεν, so that there must be something 
other than the particulars 999 B 1-3 tf there 1s nothing besides the particulars, 
there would be nothing intelligible but all would be sensible and there would be 
knowledge of nothing, ef μή τις εἶναι λέγει THY αἴσθησιν ἐπιστήμην, 999 B 34-12 
there would be nothing eterna] or umobile, since all sensibles perish and are τῇ 
motion: but without terms of process there can be no process For the necessity 
of the form as the lumit of process cf PAysecs 224 A 34-B 13, Metaphzsics 1015 A 
10-11, 1069 B 35-1070 A4, for the eprstemological argument cf Mertaphysus 
999 B 26-27, 1086 B 32-37, Anal Post 77 A 5-9 (see pages 71-72 supra) 
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themselves, whereas phenomenal multiplicities have specific 
tdenttty which is derived from the numerical identity of the 
ideas, it might seem harmless enough to say that the tdea ss a 
substance and not an accident, especially since Plato himself 
applies the word οὐσία to the tdeas (Phaedo 65 D-E, 76 Ὁ, 78 Ὁ, 
etc., cf Peipers, Ontologia Platonica, pp. 67 ff ). For Aristotle, 
however, the word οὐσία has pecultar implications; from the fact 
that each idea ts an unique entity (cf. also Metaphysics 987 B 
18, 1082 B 26) he infers that the Platonists meant to make the 
idea a substance in his own sense of the word and consequently 
that the motivation of the theory of ideas must have been the 
same as that which impelled him to assert the priority of sub- 
stance to all the other categories and to grant thenmt existence 
only incidentally as predicates of substance. If the theory of 
ideas was an attempt to solve the same problem as that which 
he has formulated in his doctrine of substance, then he feels 
that it is legitimate to interpret the theory according to that 
formulation and to criticize 1t wherever it fails to satisfy the 
conditions smposed by that formulation. So in the present 
interpretatron of the motivation and intention of the theory of 
ideas arte implicit the arguments against it which are based 
upon Aristotle’s conception of substance. It 1s clear, for 
example, that sf the 1dea 1s meant to be οὐσία in his sense there 
can be no :dea of a common predicate, for a common predicate 
is not properly substance but has its existence only incidentally. 
As numerically unique substances, moreover, the ideas must be 
indefinable (1040 A 8-9); nor can they be the principles of the 
world of multiplicity, Aristotle refers (1002 B 30-32) to the 
problem concerning the ἀρχαί (999 B 24-1000 A 4) which he 
thus applies to the ideas regarded as unique substances The 
existence of numerical unity and the possibility of knowledge 
seem to require that the principles be more than merely specific 
untties; but, if each of the principles 1s numerically one, there 
can be nothing apart from the elements, since what 1s numert- 
cally one 1s indrvidual and the uniqueness of the principle as an 
individual substance would preclude the existence of two or 
more things of the same nature. 


3 tae 
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2. The Formal Demonstrations and therr Rebuttal! 


After the review of earlier philosophies in Metaphysics A 
Aristotle concludes that, while none of his four causes has been 
a adequately determined, all previous thinkers have 

efaphysics 
988 A34.-B6 SOught to express one or the other of them As for 

the essence or substanttal reality, t.e. formal cause, 
although no one has explained it clearly, it has been most 
closely approximated, he says, by those who posit the ideas, 
which are concetved not as the matter of sensibles nor as the 
origin of motion but as the essence of each of the other things. 
Ρ _ Similarly in a general criticism of Platonic phi- 

cree nsk* Josophy which the midst of Metaph 

992 A24-B9 ‘OSOphy which occurs in the mudst ὁ ehappysics 

A, chap. 9, he charges the Platonists with having 
abandoned the goal of philosophy. That goal 15 research into 
the cause of perceptible existence, but the Platonists say nothing 
about the cause which 1s the origin of change nor do the ideas 
have any connection with the final cause in virtue of which ali 
intelligence and all nature operate. This neglect of efficient 
and final causality 1s for Aristotle an indication that these 
thinkers have substituted mathematics for philosophy (cf 996 
A 21-32 and, for Aristotle’s attempt to vindicate the connection 
of mathematics with final causality, 1078 A31-B 5); and this 
judgment is confirmed, he believes, by the fact that what in 
their system 1s analogous to his own material cause 1s ttself only 
a quantitative differentiation which ts rather a predicate of matter 
than matter itself and so must :mply a substance as its underlying 
subject It is only in tts attempt to determine formal causality 
and to explain the substantial reality of phenomena on this 
basis that Aristotle recognizes the Platonic theory as having the 
proper direction which his theory of causality has outlined for 
philosophy. Even here, however, the solution ts unsatisfactory, 
for the Platonists, thinking that they are explaining the sub- 
stantial reality of phenomenal existence, merely assert the exis- 
tence of other substances but do not explain how these can be 
the substance of perceptible things, for their “ participation “ 1s 
nothing but an empty catchword ™ 


δῶ the use in this passage of the 1st person plural to refer to Platonic 
doctrine (εἰάκαμεν, λέγομεν [992 A 25], φαμέν [992 A 27]; λέγομεν [992 A 28]; 
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In opposing the theory of ideas, therefore, Aristotle does not 
deny the existence of some such formal principles but only the 


the φαμέν of 992 A 31 1s not parallel to these but to the ὁρῶμεν of 30 and the 
εἴπομεν of 29) see Appendix JE The passage, 992 A 24-B 9, ts a unit which was 
apparently intended to stand at the end of a criticism of the Platonic theory and 
to sum up that critique by concluding that none of the four causes had been 
adequately explained by the Platonists Jt has, however, no connection with the 
immediately preceding passages (991 B 9-992 A 24) which deal with the theory 
that the idcas are numbers and with “the reduction of substances to the prin- 
ciples," whereas the passage immediately following it (992 Β 9.18} 1s agasn 
concerned with the reduction of all things to unity 3s an ultimate principle and 
with the interrelationship of ideal times, planes, and solids The passage 4s 
further distinguished from the preceding and following ones by the fact that in 
992 B 4 “ the great and the small” ys treated as the maternal principle of sensible 
existence (cf 992 B 1-7 and PAysics 187 A 12-20, 189 B 8 16), not as an element 
in the ideas, as Alexander, influenced by the different discussion of 992 A 10-13, 
nustakenly understands it (Alexander, Mefaph, p 123, 7-9 [cf p 117, 25-28], 
so also Robin, Idees ef Noméres, n 1017 [p 95}, but see pages 118-123, 196 
supra and Appendix I and Ross, Metaphysics, 1, p 208 [on 992 Β 7], Asclepius 
{Metaph., p. 105, 26-27] τῇ consequence of this misinterpretation took ef δὲ μή 
[992 B 8} to mean ef δὲ μὴ κινοῦνται ai ἰδέαι, whereas τὲ means εἰ δὲ μὴ ταῦτα 
{red τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρόν κίνησις, ., and Alexander [Metuph, p 123, 10-11] 
apparenily made the same mistake εἰ δὲ μὴ κινήσεις, πόθεν ἡ κίνησις ἐν τοῖς 
φυσικοῖς τοῖς κατὰ τὴν» ἐκείνων μετοχὴν οὖσι τούτοις ἃ ἐστιν This same error 
of interpretation induced von Arnum (W’sener Sindren, XLVI, pp 28-29), who 
saw that 992 A 24 ff has no connection with the immediately preceding passage, 
to treat 992 A 24-B1 as a unit but to say that 992 Β 1 returns to the subject 
which 1s interrupted at 992A 24 The résumé, however, ought to include a 
treatment of the material cause as well as of the other three, the words ἔτι δὲ 
τὴν ὑποκειμένην οὐσίαν ὡς ὕλην μαθηματικωτέραν ἄν ris Vrokdfot ,.. (992 B 1-2) 
are clearly motivated by ἀλλὰ “γέγονε τὰ μαθήματα τοῖς νῦν ἡ φιλοσοφία (992 A 
32-33), and can hardly be separated from them, and the opening words of the 
passage, ὅλως δὲ ζητούσης τῆς σοφίας περὶ τῶν φανερῶν τὸ αἴτιον, τοῦτο μὲν 
εἰάκαμεν are echoed in those of 992 Β 8:9, ὅλη γὰρ ἡ περὶ φύσεως ἀνἤρηται 
σκέψις The burthen of the passage 1s the failure of the Platonic theory to explain 
the phenomenal world, as such it is clearly related to the “ physical’ refutation 
of 991 A8B9 {cf 991A8-10 πάντων δὲ μάλιστα διαπορήσειεν dy ris, τί wore 
συμβάλλεται τὰ εἴδη τοῖς ἀιδίοις τῶν αἰσθητῶν ἢ τοῖς γιγνομένοις καὶ φθειρομένοις, 
and cf Ο92 Α 29 [ὠσπέρ καὶ πρότερον εἴπομεν} with 991A 20-22) There are, 
however, strong indications that 991 A 8-B9 is an outline of arguments which 
had been more fully developed in the wept ἰδεῶν and that the discussion beginning 
at 992 A 10 comes from the περὶ φιλοσοφίας, while in the latter but 29} τῷ the 
former writting the question of idea-numbers was considered (cf Appendix II 
and the paper of H, Karpp there cited) If, then, 992 A 24-B 9 1s related in 
origin to the passages drawn from the περὶ ἰδεῶν, it should contain no reference 
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nature and manner of existence ascribed to these formal prin- 
ciples by the Platonists (Physics 193 B 3-8, Metaphysics 1033 A 
24-1034 A 8, 1086 B 5-13; cf the statement concerning mathe- 
maticals, 1076 A 36-37); the cogency of the reasons which gave 
rise to the theory he tacitly admits by adducing them as reasons 
for assuming the formal principles which he himself posits (see 
note 131 szpra), contending only that the Platonic ideas as such 
are neither necessary nor adequate for the solution of the 
problem, The reasons which motivated the theory of ideas, 
however, must be distinguished from the formal arguments 
contrived to prove the existence of the 1deas, even though the 
nature of these arguments may 1n some cases have been influ- 


to theorses of the ideas as numbers Now tt is significant that, where in this pas- 
sage Aristotle complains that γέγονε τὰ μαθήματα τοῖς viv ἡ φιλοσοφία, he does 
not support the charge by mentroning the idea-numbers, although that theory was 
discussed in 991 B 9 ff , but connects et with the neglect of final causality and the 
peculiar character of the material principle Nor need the remark in itself have 
been a reference to idea-numbers The concern with formal causality to the neglect 
of the efiicrent and final causes would be enough to justify the complaint in 
Anstotle’s eyes (cf Metaphysics 996 A 21-32, Physres 198A 14-B9 [especially 
A 16 18 and Ross, Physres, p 525], and see page 383 and note 302 infra), while 
the “separation” of the essence, on which basis alone he criticrzes the Platonic 
treatment of formal causality 1m this passage, 15. in Phystes 193B35 194 A7 
treated as an invalid extension of mathematical method, a substantial separation 
of what 15 not separable even in thought (see pages 203 204 supra}, 

The phrase, τοῖς νῦν, has been explatned as a reference to those of Plato’s 
pupils who “had practically forgotten the doctrine of ideas” (Zeller, Phil 
Griech, ΠῚ, 1, p 758) or “ primarily to Speusippus ” (Ross, Metaphysics, I, p 
208, cf Buignone, L’Aristotele Perduta, Y, p 205), but, while Speusippus 15 
elsewhere referred to as τῶν νῦν τισί (1091 A 34, cf 1072 B 30 34), of νῦν js 
also used to refer to Plato, Speusippus, and Xenocrates together in 1069 A 26-27 
(cf 1069 A 33-36) Speusippus, in fact, 1s the one Platonist who should not be 
intended in this passage, since here it is taken for granted that the “ separate 
essences’ are tdeas (992 A32, B8) Moreover, the φασκόντων τῶν ἄλλων 
χάριν αὐτὰ δεῖν πραγματεύεσθαι certainly refers to Plato (Repxblie 531 Ὁ, 533 
BE, 534 E, 536 Ὁ, cf Phrlebus 57 ΕἾ, so that the τοῖς νῦν must at least include 
him (note the direct appeal to the Phaedo at 991 Β 3), The complaint is so 
general, however, that st might well have had one meaning tn sts original context 
and have taken on qutte another when transferred to its present position where 
it follows passages which deal with mathematical developments of Platonic 
theory; this 1s a consideration with which we must always reckon in the case of 
authors who repeat in new contexts passages which they had composed for the 
specific purposes of an earlier work. 
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enced by the origins of the theory. Against these formal argu- 
ments Aristotle brings a direct attack which, 1f valid, would not 
so much disprove the existence of ideas as it would show that 
the supposed proofs of the Platontsts ate not conclustve. 

In Books A and M of the Metaphysics, immediately after the 
charge that the theory of tdeas results in a mere ‘* duplication ” 
ee of the objects which it 1s supposed to explain (see 

etaplrysics 
990B 8.17, Pages 198-199 supra), Aristotle says that none of 
1079A 4.13 the arguments used to prove the existence of ideas 

makes their existence plausible, for from some no 
inference necessarily follows and from some it follows that 
there are also ideas of objects of which the Platonists do not 
think that there are ideas (990 B 8-11 = 1079 A 4-7).*** No 
further attention is paid to the first of these two kinds of 
demonstration, however; instead of making any attempt to show 
that the supposed conclusion does not logically follow from 
some or any of the Platonic demonstrations, Artstotle proceeds 
at once to the second part of his contention, namely that some 
of the Platonic arguments prove more than 1s consistent with 
the doctrines of the Platonists themselves.“* According to the 
arguments from the sciences there would be ideas of all things 
of which there are sctences; according to that of the one over 
the many there would be ideas of negations also; according 
to the contention that something 1s thought even after the 
object has been destroyed there would be ideas of perishables. 
Furthermore, of the more accurate arguments (990 B 15: 
ἀκριβέστεροι, 1079 All ἀκριβέστατοι) some make ideas of relative 
terms whose class the Platonists say does not exist καθ᾽ αὗτό, and 
some imply the “third man” (990 B 11-17 = 1079 A 7-13) 

The various arguments here referred to in this stenographic 
fashion are expounded by Alexander, who at the beginning and 
end of his account refers to Aristotle’s writing περὶ ἰδεῶν τὴ 


*° On the first person plural, which in A occurs in this passage at 990 Β 9, 
11, 16, 23 (the reading of 18 heing doubtful) and in the corresponding passage 
of M is replaced by the third person plural, see Appendix II, 

™**See Appendix ΠῚ 

τὸ What Alexander expressly says 1s only that the Platonists made use of the 
sciences in various ways to establish the ideas, as Aristotle says in the first book 
of the περὶ ἰδεῶν. To this he adds at once ὧν δὲ viv μνημονεύειν ἔοικε λόγων, 
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Of the arguments from the sciences he gives three examples 
(Metaph., p. 79, 5-15)°—~1) If each science functions in refer- 
ence to a single identical object and not to any of the particulars, 
there must be, answering to each science, something other than 
the sensibles which 1s eternal and a pattern of the particulars 
in each field of knowledge. Such a thing 1s the idea 2) The 
objects of the scrences exist, but these objects are something 
apart from the particulars, for the latter ace unlimited and 
indefinite whereas the objects of the sctences are determinate 
Therefore, there exist objects apart from the particulars, and 
these are the ideas. 3) If medicine ts the knowledge not of 
this particular health but of health unqualifiedly, there must be 
a health-1n-itself; and, 1f the objects of geometry are not this 
particular equal and commensurable but the equal and com- 
mensurable without restriction, there must be an equal-in-itself 
and commensurable-in-itself. These are the ideas. 

There follows a triple objection to these arguments (pp 79, 
15-80,6).—1) Such arguments prove not that the ideas exist 
but only that there 1s something besides the sensible particulars. 
This is not the same thing, however, for besides the particulars 
there exist the common predicates which we say are the objects 
of the sciences 2) They show that there are ideas of artefacts 
also, for every art refers its products to a single standard, and 


εἰσὶ τοιοῦτοι (Metaph., p. 79, 3-5) Again, after having commented on the 
“third man” argument he says that Austotle used one form of st in the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν (Metaph, p. 85, 11-12) On the basis of these two statements alone it is, 
of course, impossible to say with certainty how much of the commentary on 990 
B 11-17 was drawn from the περὶ ἰδεῶν, in the remarks on the “third maa,” 
for example, besides the reference to this work the περὶ Ἀέξεως of Eudemus is 
cited (on the reference to Phanias’ πρὸς Διόδωρον see Appendix IV). Neverthe- 
less, it 1s significant that the wept ἐδεῶν 1s mentioned at the beginning and at the 
end of the commentary on 990 B 11-17, and it speaks in favor of Alexander's 
knowledge of the work that he does not refer everything in A, chap, 9 to it as a 
commentator would be likely to do who knew only a vague tradition that such 
ἃ book had been written by Aristotle (see Appendix II; cf Robin, Idées ef 
Nomébres, n. 17, U [pp 604-5}, Karpp, of. ett, Hermes, XVII [1933], pp. 
384-391). Rose prints as fragments 187 and 188 the following passages from 
Alexander Metaph, pp 79, 3-19, 80, 8-16, 81, 25-82, 1 (frag 187); pp. 
83, 33 84, 7, 84, 21-85, 5, 85, 9-12 (frag. 188). Since he omuls certain passages 
which should be considered, I cite the pages of Alexander instead of the 
fragments, 
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the objects of the arts exist and are something other than the 
particulars, 3) The last argument, besides failing to prove the 
existence of ideas, would appear to establish ideas of things 
of which they do not desire that there should be ideas, for the 
argument which in the case of medicine leads to a health-in- 
ttself applies to every art also. The obyects of the arts are not 
particulars, the objects of carpentry, for example, are not a 
particular bench or bed but bench and bed without qualtfication, 
and the same 1s true of the relation of every art to its objects. 
Consequently there would be an idea of every object of art, 
which they do not admit. 

The argument of ‘the one over many” 1s explained as 
follows (p 80, 8-15): If each of the multiplicity of men is a 
man and of animals an animal and so forth, and if there is not 
in the case of each individual something which is predicated 
of itself but there 1s something which is predicated of all the 
individuals in the multiplicity but is not identical with any 
one of them, there would be besides the particular individuals 
something which exists separate from them and eternal, for tt 
is always predicated equally of all the members of the changing 
multiplicity The unity in a multiplicity of individuals, separate 
from them and eternal, 1s an idea; therefore, there are ideas, 

According to Alexander (pp. 80, 15-81, 10), Aristotle says 
that this argument establishes ideas of negations and of non- 
existents, for one and the same negation 1s predicated of many 
things and of things that are not, and it is not identical with 
any of the subjects of which it is truly predicated but continues 
always to be truly predicated equally of similar objects. Not- 
man and not-musical, for example, fulfill all the requirements 
of the idea so established. So there are ideas of negations, 
which 1s strange, for, if there were an idea of not-being, there 
would be a single idea of completely dissimilar things—of line 
and man, for example, inasmuch as both are not horses—and 
a single idea of the unlimited objects and also of things which 
stand 1n the relationship of prior and posterior to each other— 
of animal and man, for example, inasmuch as both are not 
wood Yet the Platonists do not wish to admit single classes 
or ideas of such things. It 1s, however, clear that this argument 
does not prove the existence of ideas but only tends to show 
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that the common predicate 1s other than the particulars of which 
it is predicated. After this exposition Alexandet adds (p. 81, 
10-22) that those who posit ideas themselves use the argument , 
“ from negations " to establish their thesis If one in denying 
something of several individuals makes this denial with refer- 
ence to some one thing, then also the affirmation of something 
of several indrviduals 15 made with reference to a single 1den- 
tical predicate This single thing, however, which ts dented or 
affirmed of a multiplicity 1s something apart from that which 
is in the senstbles, and thts ts the idea According to Alexander, 
Artstotle maintains that this argument makes :deas not only of 
affirmative but also of negative predicates. 

The demonstration which Aristotle calls τὸ νοεῖν τι φθαρέντος 
Alexander (pp 81, 25-82, 1) calls simply ὁ λόγος ὁ ἀπὸ τοῦ voeiv 
(cf. Asclepius ἀπὸ τοῦ νοεῖν τι [Metaph., p. 75, 2}); the argu- 
ment 1s that, if, when we have tn mind ‘man,’ or “ land- 
going,” or “animal,” we are thinking something existent but 
none of the particular existents (for even if these particulars 
be destroyed the same concept persists), it 1s clear that what 
we think irrespective of the existence or non-existence of the 
particular senstbles exists apart from them, for tt 15 not some- 
thing non-existent that we are thinking. This is an idea. 

This argument, Alexander represents Aristotle as saying (p 
82, 1-7), establishes ideas of all sensible and individual objects, 
of Socrates and Plato, for example, for we think them and 
retain an impression of them too even when they no longer 
exist, Furthermore, we do the same with things that are abso- 
futely non-existent, such as the Hippocentaur and Chimaera. 
Consequently, the existence of ideas is not established by such 
an argument either. 

Alexander's comment on the next sentence, Metaphysics 990 
B 15-17, follows the same pattern as did that on lines 11-15; 
that 1s to say, he takes Aristotle to mean that there was a special 
demonstration which established ideas of relations and another 
which introduced “the third man”, and these special demon- 
strations he explains and criticizes. 

The demonstration which establishes ideas of relations **° 


158 Robin (Idées ef Nombres, p. 19) says that Alexander calls it the argument 


1? 
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runs as follows (pp. 82, 11-83, 17). Thete are three possible 
ways in which an identical predicate may belong to several 
subjects. 1) the several subjects may each be properly and 
exactly that which the predicate signifies, 2) they may all be 
likenesses of things which truly are that signified by the predi- 
cate; 3) one of them may be the model and the rest likenesses 
of it. Now when we predicate equality of phenomenal objects, 
it 1s not the first condition which obtains, for the same formula 
does not fit all of them nor do we indicate by the predication 
things that are truly equal, since the quantity 1n sensibles 15 
constantly shifting and altering and is not determinate and no 
phenomenal! object admits exactly the formula of equality On 
the other hand, the third condition is not the basis of our 
predication either, for no one of these objects is more a likeness 
or model than any other. This leaves the second condition as 
the only possible explanation: a// the subjects of our predication 
are likenesses; and the phenomenal equals are equals gua \tke- 
nesses of equality in the true and proper sense. If this is so, 
there must exist an “ absolute equality” 1n reference to which 
the phenomena, as likenesses, get the attribute “ equal.” ἢ 


ἐκ τῶν πρός τι ~The reading of ἃ δὲ p 82, 11 15 ὁ μὲν ἐκ τῶν πρός Tt κατασκευάζων 
ἰδέας Ἀόγος but L and F have καί instead of ἐκ here; and ἐκ τῶν πρὸς re occurs 
nowhere else, while at p 83, 17 we have without recorded variants λόγος ὁ καὶ 
τῶν πρὸξ τι κατασκευάζων ἰδέας 

187 Αἰεχαπεογ᾽β account of this argument has troubled interpreters (cf. Bonutz, 
Metaphystea, p 111; Robin, Idées ef Nombres, p 603) at least since the tume 
of the author of the verston which appears tin L and F (cf Hayduck, Praef to 
Alexander, Metaph, p IX, mn 2) There the argument 15 recast as follows — 
Several subjects may have a single predicate ὁμωνύμως ἢ συνωνύμως, and syn- 
onymous predication may be either κυρίως or οὐ κυρίως Condition 1, as given 
by Alexander, is an example of συνωνύμως κυρίως, condition 2 of curwydpus οὐ 
κυρίως, condition 3 of ὁμωνύμως, Equality predicated of sensibles can be neither 
συνωνύμως καὶ κυρίως nor duwriues; therefore, it must be συνωνύμως ob κυρίως δέ 
At any rate, “ equality itself'' 1» not predicated κυρίως of sensible equals but of 
something apart from them of which they are likenesses, and this other thing 
is the idea 

This version Robin has attempted to combine with the other in his analysis 
of the argument (ep cit., pp 20-21, 603-604, 607 ad fin.) ; as a result he calls 
conditron 2 a type of synonymity in one place (p. 20, cf also p. 607) and a 
kind of homonymity in another (p 21, cf. the question mark after συνωνύμως 
im his text of LY, p, 604). The fact is that LF calls the predication in question 
a kind of syvonymity, whereas Alexander says: κατηγοροῦμεν δὲ τῶν ἐνταῦθα τὸ 
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This demonstration is according to Alexander (p 83, 17-22) 
more accurate and appropriate than those previously mentioned 


ἴσον αὐτὸ ὁμωνύμως αὐτῶν κατηγορούμενον (p 83, 6-7) What Alexander calls 
ὁμωνύμως LF makes συνωνύμως οὐ κυρίως δέ, although there is no warrant in Alex- 
ander’s account for two kinds of synonymity There is a difficulty in Alerander’s 
account, however, which offers a clue to the motives for the changes in LF and 
therewith an explanation of the tangle which those changes were meant to eliminate 
The beginning of Alexander's account {ἐφ᾽ ὧν ταὐτόν τι πλειόνων κατηγορεῖτας μὴ 


ὁμωνύμως ἀλλ' ὡς μίαν τινὰ δηλοῦν φύσιν Hror , ἢ %». ) 4s changed 
in LF to ὧν κατὰ πλειόνων τι κατηγορεῖται ἢ ὁμωνύμως ἢ συνωνύμως κατηγορεῖται 
καὶ εἰ συνωνύμως, ἢ κυρίως ἢ οὐ κυρίως ἢ ὁμωνύμως Now Alexander's 


μὴ ὁμωνύμως ἀλλ᾽ ὡς μίαν τινὰ δηλοῦν φύσιν is clearly meant to cover condition 2 
as well as condition 1 (cf p 83, 3.4) and apparently means “ synonymously ἡ, 
the author of LF, therefore, took these two conditions to exemplify two types 
of synonymity Yet Alexander then says that the predication of equality in the 
case Of phenoment ts ὁμωνύμως, and he supports this statement by showing that 
condition 1 does not apply (p 83, 7-11) Conditions 2 and 3 remaining, the 
latter τς then shown to be inapplicable, because none of the sensible equals 1s a 
παράδειγμα of the others {p 83, 1112) It ss condition 2, then, which 1s Jeft 
as the predication ὁμωνύμως in question This, however, seems to contradict the 
first sentence, tt 1s therefore eliminated by IF Condition 2 is, however, ὁμωνύμως 
in the Platonic sense {1 e as having the common name and nature deciva- 
tively, cf Phaedo 78 DE [εἰ 102 B}, Parmenides 1335 Ὁ {cf 132 DJ, Timaens 
52 A [cf Sephrst 234B]}), even though it may be called οὐχ ὁμωνύμως in the 
Aristotelian sense (all the portraits alike as εἰκόνες ἀνθρώπων having the same 
nature, cf p 83, 3-4), certainly ὁμωνύμως 1s mot used in the same sense in the 
two passages, so that Alexander must be ustng Aristotelian terminology in the 
first and Platonic in the second (cf Alexander, Metaph, pp 51, 11-13, 77, 
12-13; see notes 102 and 115 supra) This 15. intelitguble if the first sentence of 
the comment 15 a summary in his own Janguage whereas in the succeeding 
argument he followed more closely the wording of his source (the περὶ ἰδεῶν) 
The presence of ὁμώνυμον in the Platonic sense 1s certain evidence that some 
such text as the περὶ ἰδεῶν was before him, the inaccurate expression of the first 
sentence marks it as a cateless summary, for from the construction of the sentence 
alone it would appear that 41} three conditions are οὐχ ὁμωνύμως As LE drops 
the sentence at p 83, 6-7, in which the Platonic use of ὁμωνύμως appears, so it 
drops that at p $3, 12-14 tn which the same word 1s used; τὲ 15 clear that this 
interpreter was unable to understand the word in these passages and so elimi- 
nated them in order to achieve consistent Aristotelian usage After having ruled 
out condition 3 Alexander proceeds εἰ δὲ καὶ δέξαιτό ris μὴ ὁμώνυμον εἶναι τὴν 
εἰκόνα τῶ παραδείγματι. ἀεὶ ἕπεται ταῦτα τὰ ἴσα ὡς εἰκόνα εἶναι ἴσα τοῦ κυρίως 
καὶ ἀληθῶς ἴσον This ts an essential step in the argument, for it establishes 
the thesis that the phenomenal equals necessarily imply an absolute equality other 
than the phenomena As to the meaning of the μὴ ὁμώννμον here, tt would be 
unlikely that Alexander used it in the Aristotelian sense in the midst of the 
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because, unlike them, it does not undertake to show merely that 
the common predicate is something other than the particulars 
but that there is of the objects in the sensible world a model 
(παράδειγμα) which exists in the full and proper sense of the 
word, this being the distinguishing feature af the ideas. 
That, however, as Aristotle says, 1t establishes ideas of telative 
terms also 1s clear from the account of tt just given in which the 
conclusion was established im the case of equality, ttself a 
relative term Yet, masmuch as for the Platonists the ideas, 
being definite substances, are self-subsistent whereas the exis- 
tence of relatives consists in reciprocal relationship, the Pla- 


argument, after having used ὁμωνύμως in the Platonic sense seven ines above, 
but, besides that improbability, τὸ would not follow from the admission that 
image and model are “not homonymous” in the Anstotelian sense (1 e that 
they are synonymous} that phenomenal equals amply absolute equality, and, 
finally, the protasss, ef δὲ . . παραδείγματι, seems to refer to the conclusion 
from the previous sentence which did not prove that image and model are 
synonymous but that ro phenomenal equal 1s an image of another phenomenal 
equal. With the Platonic sense, however, for μὴ ὁμώνυμον the sentence would 
have to mean Jf one admits that the image is not of the same class as the 
model {1 6, 1f one rejects condition 3 which was refuted in the previous sentence 
{for this use of ὁμώνυμον cf Phaedrus 266A, Philebus 51 Β, and note 102 
Supra]), then the phenomenal equals (already shown to be “ likenesses ” by the 
elimination of condition 1} must be likenesses of an equality which does not 
exist as one of their own class, 1 e of an absolute equality, and in that case 
there exists “ equality itself '’ This interpretation may be supported by Plato's 
remark concerning the εἰκών that οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐφ' ᾧ γέγονεν ἑαυτῆς ἐστιν, 
ἑτέρου δέ τιρὸς ἀγὶ φέρεται φάντασμα (Trmaeus 52 ΟἽ and the definition of 
εἴδωλον or τὸ ἐοικός as τὸ πρὸς τἀληθινὸν ἀφωμοιωμένον ἕτερον τοιοῦτον (Sophrst 
240A) Nevertheless, Plato's tendency to call the phenomena ὁμώνυμα τοῖς 
εἴδεσι (Timiteus 52 A, Parmenides 133 D, Phaedo 78 Ε) suggests that the te 
reading may have been ὁμώνυμον τὴν εἰκόνα τῶ παραδείγματι and that the μή 
was inserted by a reader who, taking the word in the Aristotelian sense, tried 
to correct the passage in the manner of LF In that case δἱ . . παραδείγματι 
would mean* “and if one would also admit that the image always 1s derivative 
from the model, . ” (with comma after, instead of before, def in line 13). 
That the passage may have been tampered with 15 rendered more likely by the 
fact that the idea 1s called παράδειγμα καὶ εἰκών (p 83, 16) Such a use of 
εἰκών is unparalleled in Alexander but occurs in [Alexander], Metaph, pp 771, 
24-772, 10 (cf also Timaeus Locrus, 99D, Plutarch, Qvaest Conv, 718F, 
Lucian, Vitaram Auctio, 8 18 [see H Waillms, EIKQN pp, 25 fF }), it could 
have been suggested by the muisinterpretation of παράδειγμα A εἰκών at Ρ. 83, 12 
above, 
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tonists did in effect and by implication deny :4685 of relatives 
Furthermore, 1f that which 15 equal 1s equal to something which 
1s equal to it, there would have to be more than one idea of the 
equal, since if the absolute equal were equal to nothing it would 
not be equal at all. Finally, this argument would require ideas 
of uneguals, too, for there must be τῷ the same fashion ideas of 
both opposing terms or of neither and the Platonists admit that 
= i 15. an attribute of a multiplicity of subjects (p 83, 
22-30). 

Alexander then proceeds to the reference concerning the 
τρίτος ἄνθρωπος, which he explains by giving first the demonstra- 
tion that “ introduces the third man” (pp. 83, 34-84, 2) The 
Platonists say that the common predicates of substances are 
properly what such predications signify of their subjects and 
that they are ideas; furthermore they say that things which are 
similar to one another are so by participation in some identical 
thing which is essentially that element of similarity, and this 
is the tdea*** Hereupon there follows an exposition of four 
types of the “third man” argument, the last of which, Alex- 
ander says (Metaph., p. 85, 9-12), Aristotle used in the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν and ἐν τούτῳ per’ ὀλίγον, by which he means Metaphysics 991 
A 2-3 (cf. Alexander, Metaph., p 93, 5-7), the ferst of which 
was employed by Eudemus, among others, in his book περὶ 
λέξεως. This first form (that used by Eudemus) states that, if 
the common predicate, not being identical with any of the 
things of which st 1s predicated, is something else apast from 
the subjects (since “ absolute man”’ is made a genus for this 
reason, because it is identical with none of the particulars of 
which tt 15 predicated), there must be a “ third man” apart 
from the particular man and the idea which is itself a single 
individual (p. 84, 2-7). The form of the argument ascribed 
to Aristotle runs as follows (pp. 84, 21-85, 3):—-If what ts 
truly predicated of a number of things also exists as something 


188 These two sentences (pp 83, 34-84, 2} give the Platonic argument from 
which Eudemus and Anstotle develop their refutations, but the passage 1s not 
to be taken as an integral part of the argument of Eudemus which follows it, for 
the Platomc hypothesis from which the “third man" follows 1s stated as a 
protasis again in the arguments of Eudemus (p. 84, 2-5) and Aristotle (p 84, 
22-27). Cf also p 85, 3-5 and Robin, Idées εἰ Nombres, note 51° (p 611), 
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other than these subjects and separate from them (as those who 
posit ideas believe that they demonstrate when they say that 
“absolute man” is an existing thing because “man” 1s truly 
predicated of the multiplicity of particular men and is other 
"than the particular men) — if this 1s so, there must be a “ third 
man,’’ for, if the piedicate 1s other than its subjects and has 
independent subststence and “ man” 1s predicated both of the 
pasticulars and of the idea, there must be a third man apart 
from these. In like fashion there must be a fourth which 1s 
predicated of this third, of the 1dea, and of the particulars; and 
so on indefinitely Alexander himself notes (p 85, 3-5) that 
the latter form of the argument 15 the same as the first, inasmuch 
as both take as their starting point the doctrine that similar 
things are similar by participation in a single identical thing 
and proceed by pointing out that the men and the tdeas are 
similar He does not mentton that in the form ascribed to 
Axistotle there is the explicit charge of an infinite regress which 
1s lacking in the first form as here stated (see note 194 infia 
[end}) "Ὁ | 
None of these arguments to establish the existence of the 
ideas occurs in the Platonic dtalogues in the form in which they 
are here reported by Alexander, and, even if τὲ be admitted 
that his account of them ts a substantially exact representation 
of the περὶ ἰδεῶν, allowance must be made for the possibility that 
the way in which they were there stated was due to Aristotle's 
penchant fot casting into syllogistic form the more loosely 
worded Platonic arguments (cf, Aristotle, frag. 45 and Jaeger, 
Aristoteles, pp. 41, 44-45) It is posstble, however, to find in 
Plato’s own writings arguments which could easily have been 
developed into these demonstrations, whether such develop- 
ments were the work of Plato himself or of one or another of 
his students in the Academy It will, therefore, be well to 
consider the demonstrations one by one, such evidence as there 
is for them in the writings of Plato and in other parts of the 
Aristotelian corpus, their probable meaning for the Platonusts, 
the way τῇ which Aristotle uses them in his refutation, and the 
validity of the criticisms of them reported by Alexander and 
indicated elsewhere by Aristotle. 


ὖ 


#88 See Appendix IV. 
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A. “The Arguments from the Sciences ” 


The three forms of the demonstration ‘‘ from the sciences” 
(which Alexander implies [ Metaph., p 79, 3-5} were not the 
only forms mentioned 1n the περὶ ἰδεῶν [see note 144 sfra]) 
differ only in the stress laid upon one or another of the charac- 
teristics proper to the objects of knowledge. The first proceeds 
from the premise that every ἐπιστήμη functions by reference to 
some one identical object, the third from the premise that 
knowledge refers not to a particular example of the object but 
to the object without qualification.* The second form (p. 79, 
8-11) 1s more consequent than ether of these two and, τὴ fact, 
includes them; εἴ first states the extstence of the obyecis of 
knowledge, then that these entities are other than the par- 
ticulars, and this is supported by the consideration that the 
particulars are ἄπειρά τε καὶ ἀόριστα whereas knowledge is of 
ὡρισμένα, The identity and universality of the object of knowl- 
edge are implied in the more general characteristic of “ definite- 
ness. All the several elements used in thts demonstration are 
to be found in the Platonic dialogues, *** and the validity of 


10 ΤῊ MSS of Alexander L and F so state these two arguments that the 
third explains the first and the first the third a science has a single identical 
correlate, for tt refers not to particulars but to the universal, a science is not of 
particulars because it functions by referring particulars to the untrversal 

441 Plato commonly begins an inquiry by laying 1t down that the object of 
thought or knowledge exists (6 g Phuedo 65D [Φαμέν τι εἶνας δίκαισν αὐτὸ ἢ 
of3dv;}, 74 A, Republic 416 E [ὁ γιγνώσκων γιγνώσκει τὶ } οὐδέν, ἀποκρινοῦμαι, 
ἔφη, ὅτι γιγνώσκει τί πότερον ὃν ἢ οὐκ ὄν͵ ὅν 1) and sometimes proceeds to assert 
dsrectly the connection of existence and intelligibility (Κερμδῆο 477 Α-Β {con- 
tinuation of the passage cited above, cf Shorey, Republic, 1, p 522, note a), cf 
Timaeus 27D-28 A, 29B-C) The unalterable identity of the object of any 
ἐπιστήμη is implied in the statement of the Laches (198 D-199 B) that the object 
of any science ts the same at all times (cf Republre 339 A), τὰ Republic 478 E- 
480 A it is argued that the phenomenal multiplicitzes cannot be objects of knowl- 
edge just because, being never fixed and unchanging, they do not exist εἰλικρινῶς, 
The Cratylus states that, 1f τὸ γιγνῶσκον and τὸ γιγνωσκόμενον exist, they cannot 
resemble flux and change (440 B4-C1), for what ts in flux 15 unsntelligible 
(439 E 7-440 A 4), whereas whatever is δ yust what it 1s,” so long as 1t 1s that, 
is unchanging (439D 5-6, 439E 3-5, cf for the identity of the object of 
thought Phaedo 741-5, Theactetus 195 Ὦ 6-E7); and this instability is the 
reason given in Philebus 59 A-C for denying that the objects of true ἐπιστήμη 
can be sensible phenomena, these are never κατὰ ταὐτά, and the objects of real 
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these elements themselves as well as the ῥα! ἐμαί valtdity of the 
conclusion is accepted by Aristotle. According to the refutation 
reported by Alexander (p. 79, 15-19) it 1s admitted that these 
arguments demonstrate the existence of twa παρὰ τὰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα 
καὶ αἰσθητά, the only objection is that the entities so established 
need not be tdeas, since there are besides the particulars the 
common predicates ὧν φαμεν καὶ τὸς ἐπιστήμας εἶναι The genuinely 
Aristotelian character of this criticism 15 vouched for by the 
fact that, when Aristotle argues from the possibility of demon- 
stration to the existence of the universal, he 1s careful to insist 
at the same time that this is not an argument for the existence 
of Platonic ideas (Anal, Post. 77 A 5-9, see pages 71-72 and note 
56 supra). That knowledge is of the universal only is a con- 
stantly recurring Aristotelian dictum (Metaphyszcs 1003 A 13- 
15, 1060 B 19-21, 1086 B 5-6 and 32-37, De Anima 417 B 22-23, 


knowledge are τὰ del κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ ὡσαύτως ἀμεικτότατα ἔχοντα, It is in the 
refutation of " conceptualism " in Parmenides 132 BC that we find the clearest 
argument from the existence of the concept in the mind to the necessary existence 
of an objective correlate which 1s ever one and the same, In the Theaeteius, on 
the other hand, where there occurs the most elaborate argument to prove that 
knowledge 1s not sensation, Plato does not explicitly draw the expected conclusion 
that the objects of knowledge are the ideas, although it is clear enough that this 
was even here his own solution of the problem (cf Coinford, Plato’s Theory of 
Knowledge, pp 105-106, 108-109; Grube, Plato's Thought, pp 36-38) At any 
rate, Theaetetus 185-186 argues that the objects of ἐπιστήμη ate not sensibles or 
mediated to the soul by the senses but that the soul dy #éself attains the οὐσία 
and ἀλήθεια of then, W EF R Hardie (A Study τῷ Plato, p 22) appears to 
believe that Plato is here ‘‘ primarily concerned to tnstst on connexton between 
what is senstble and what is intelligible’, but this view seems to be due io ἃ 
mistaken notion about the κοινά, of which Hardie says ‘‘ They are ‘ common’ 
in the sense that they may be found in connexson with the objects of any of the 
special senses ’’ That is surely not Plato's point here, for these κοινά are not 
mediated to the soul by the senses (185 C-D, 186 E 4 6, 187 A 3-6) and the true 
nature even of “ what 1s perceived” 15 itself not known by perception at all but 
by the mind alone (cf Shorey, Unrty, p 34; Republic 523 E-524C) That the 
confused reports of sensation may stszaulate thought obviously does not mean 
that the objects of thought are the sensibles!' Cornford 1s clearly right, then, 
when he says (op c#, p 105) that the κοινά “are, in fact, the meanings of 
common names-—what Plato calls ‘Forms’ or ‘Ideas'” (cf. the use of κοινόν 
in Theaeteins 208 D 7-9, 209 A 10-11; note the use of τὰ κοινά in the refutation 
reported by Alexander [Metaph., p. 79, 17-19] and Aristotle's criticism of the 
idea as Aotvdy, note 121 supra), 
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Eth. Nic. 1140 B 31-32, 1180 B 15-16); but it 1s significant that 
the elements used in the arguments “ from the sciences” are 
most explicitly stated in the thesis of the problem as to whether 
there exists anything besides the particulars (see note 131 
supra)’ if there 1s no such thing but only the unlimited par- 
ticulars, there can be no knowledge of these objects,’ for all 
things are known in so far as they are one and the same, in so 
far as they have an universal predicate (Metaphysics 999 A 26- 
29, εἴ. 999 B 26-27° καὶ τὸ ἐπίστασθαι πῶς ἔσται εἰ μή τι ἔσται ἐν ἐπὶ 
πάντων.) 1“ So, if there is nothing besides the particulars, 


49 Cf, Rhetorte 1356 B 31-32: τὸ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἄπειρον καὶ οὐκ ἐπιστητόν. The 
context in which this senteace occurs is analogous to the third form of the argu- 
ment “ from the sciences" οὐδεμία τέχνη σκοπεῖ τὸ xa’ ἕκαστον, οἷον ἡ ἰατρικὴ 
τί Σωκράτει τὸ ὑγιεινόν ἔστιν ἢ Καλλίᾳ, ἀλλὰ τί τῷ τοιῷδε ἢ τοῖς τοιοῖσδᾳᾷ 
(1356 Β 28-31) Since, however, the object of νην 15 always the particular, 
although the object of knowledge 1s always the universal, theoretical knowledge 
and successful practice do not necessarily coincide, and im all practical fields 
experience of particulars cannot be replaced by knowledge of the universal (Eth 
Nive, 1141 B 14-23, 1180B 7-23, Metaphysics 981 .A7-27) This distinction 
Aristotle uses as an argument against the theory of ideas by contending that 
knowledge of the 1dea would in any case be useless, for the phystcian, since he 
heals ἃ particular man, does not consider health universally but the health of 
man or, rather, the particular health of his patient (Εἰ. Nre. 1097 A 11-14), 
This argument 1s, however, an equivocation, for the practitioner who heals 
successfully without knowledge Aristotle himself would refuse to call a τεχνίτης 
or ἐπιστήμων, so that it 1s simply a question of whether the name larpés should 
be applied in virtue of empsrical success, which without knowledge is in fact 
“ accidental,” of in virtue of the possession of the τέχνη. The real distinction 
between Aristotle's doctrime and Plato's here lies in the fact that according to the 
former the universal 1s ἃ κοινόν which, being smmanent in the particulars, can be 
* abstracted ᾿᾿ from them, so that knowledge can be treated as a derivation from 
experience; this doctrine, in turn, necessitates a minimizing of the distinction 
between sensation and knowledge in such a way that, although the object of 
sensation is a particular, its content is a universal (cf Metaphysscs 980 A 27: 
981 A12, Anal Post 100 A 16-B 1, De Anima 432 A 1-8, 424 A 17-24; Hamelin, 
Le Systeme d’Aristote, pp 384-5, Werner, Arsstote ef I'Idéalssme Platonscien, 
pp 67-9) 

145 ΤῊς argument from the single identity of the object of knowledge to the 
necessity of objects other than particulars 1s reminiscent of the first form of the 
argument ‘‘ from the sciences.” Arsstotle elsewhere uses a reversal of this very 
argument against the assumption of certain tdeas Since the idea was posited 
because each ἐπιστήμη must have a single object, he contends that of a single 
idea and all the things that are κατὰ μίαν ἰδέαν there must be a single science, 
so that, if there 1s an idea of good, there should be one science of afl “* goods,” 
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nothing would be intelligible and there would be no knowledge 
of anything,—unless one were to call sensation knowledge (999 


(For Arstotle’s form of the doctrine, “one science~—one obyect,” cf, Anal, 
Post, 87 A 38-B 4, Metaphysics 1055 A 31 32, 1003 B 19-21.) In this case, how. 
ever, there are many scrences even of the “goods” in a single category: for 
example, of the good in the category of time (xatpds) strategy is the science 
mn certain cases, medicine in others, of the quantitative good (uérpiov) in some 
cases medicine, 1 others gymnastic 15 the science (Eth, Nie 1096 A 29-34, cf 
Eih, Exd 1217 Β 34 1218 Α 1) Now tn the Laches the principle of one sctence 
for one obyect 1s used to show that if “ courage’ 1s the sctence of future goods 
it is ἡ wept πάντων ἀγαθῶν τε καὶ κακῶν καὶ πάντως ἐχόντων ἐπιστήμη (198 Ὁ. 
109 Ε) In the face of the fact that the knowledge of τὸ ὑγιεινόν has just been 
assigned to ἰατρική and the knowledge of τὰ περὶ τὸν πολεμόν to στρατηγία 
(198 D-E) Plato can still speak of a/! good as the object of a single ἐπιστήμη, 
in shart, he sees no difficulty in what Aristotle states as a fatal contradiction and 
a refutation of the notion of an idea of good, The reason is not far to seek; 
Arrstotle's contention that “ the goods” are the obyects not of one but of many 
Special scrences 15 stmply the argument of Laches which Nicias has repulsed by 
pointing out that the special sctences do sof any of them have the good as their 
object (Laches 195 B-196 A, cf Charmides 174 C-D, Shorey, Unsty, note 97, 
Taylor, Plato, p 63) This same Platonic argument 1s used in the Magna Moralia 
to prove that ethics (ἡ πολιτεκή) is not concerned with τὸ ἀγαθὸν τὸ κοινόν, for 
no science passes judgment on whether or not its own τέλος jis good and ethics 
is a special science like any other (1182 B 22-31). It is from this point of 
view that the Magra Moralia then employs the argument that the good existing 
in the various categories and even the various goods in the same category are 
the objects of different special sciences (1183 A 7-24), the conclusion here 
stressed, however, 1s not that there 1s no idea of good because there is no single 
science of the good but rather that, since it is the part of no single science or 
faculty to investigate concerning all good, ethics is not concerned with τὸ κοινὸν 
ἀγαθόν either The possible answer of the Platonists, that in discussing the good 
one should consider it in the absolute sense which is tn fact the idea of good, 
this argument is not refuted but is dismissed as treelevant on the ground once 
more that ethics as a special science does not judge its own τέλος and ts conse- 
quently concerned only with τὸ ἡμῖν ἀγαθόν (1183 A 28-57), Here the possibility 
of a single science of the good and therewith a single absolute good is not dented; 
the author's attitude 1s semply that this question has no bearing on his subject 
(against von Arnim's mistaken attempt to take this as acceptance of the theory 
of ideas cf Walzer, Magna Moralia und arsstotelische Ethtk, pp. 262-269) The 
Exdemsan Ethics, on the other hand, lke the Necomachean wses the argument 
from ἐπιστήμη to disprove the existence of an idea of good but goes beyond the 
Nicomachean by explicitly denying at the same time the existence of a single 
science of being (1217 B 34-35) Although this 1s no more than the logical 
conclusion from the statement, τἀγαθὸν ἰσαχῶς λέγεται τῷ ὄντι, and the ergument 
based on it (Eth, Nic. 1096 A 23-29, Bth, Bud. 1217 B 25-34), Aristotle does 
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B 1-3 | Theaetetus 151 ΕἼ, ck Tineaews 51 B-E and Metaphysies 
1039 B 27-1040 A 2). To the extent, then, that the arguments 
from the sciences prove the existence of the untversal as other 
than the particular sensibles Aristotle 1s in accord with the 
Platonists; when he contends that this, however, does not prove 
the existence of ideas, his criticism rests upon something outside 
of the argument, namely upon his own assumption that the 
mind can somehow elicit from the sensible particulars the unt- 
versal which 1s netther tdentical’ with any such datum nor 
separately existing in expertence (cf. Anal. Post. 87 Β 28-88 A 
17, 90 A 24-30, see pages 71-80 supra), 

It ts not this objection, however, which in the Metaphystes 
is urged against the conclusion drawn from the “ arguments 
from the sciences” but the more puzzling one that these argu- 
ments would require ideas of all things of which there are 
ἐπιστῆμαι, a conclusion which, it is implied, is in contradiction 
with the Platonic theory itself. What, then, are the objects 
of which, though there 1s knowledge, there are no ideas? 
Restricting ourselves to the text of Aristotle for the moment, 
we find a little lower on the same page (990 B 22-29 = 1079 A 
19-26) a passage in which it is argued that “ according to the 
conception on which we say that the ideas exist’ there should 
be ideas not only of substances but of many other things also; 
and this contention he establishes by pointing out that the 
concept 1s a unit in the case of non-substances too and that there 
are ἐπιστῆμαι of other things as well as substances.*“* On the 


not draw τ in the Nicomachean Ethrcs, nor could he, for it flatly contradicts his 
constant and settled doctrine that there ss somehow a single science of “" being" 
(cf, Metaphysics 1003 A 21-32, 1026 A 23-32, 1060 B 31-1061 B17, 1064 5 6- 
14) This passage of the Endemian Ethics requires some explanation, which— 
so far as I can find—it has not received, from those scholars who treat that work 
as genuine and as a product of that stage in Amstotle's thought at which he 
sought ta deduce ethics from a metaphysical scrence of “being” (cf. Jaeger, 
Arsstoteles, pp 246-7, 249, and 268, n 1, see also note 269 snfra) As for the 
argument against a single science of the good, Aristotle himself contends that 
al! the πρακτὰ ἀγαθά, at least, are somehow dependent upon a single τέλος and 
fall under the scope of a single science which ts ἡ πολιτική (Eth, Nic. 1094 A 
18-B 11, 1097 A 15-B 21), and even tn the midst of his criticism of the unity 
which 1s the sdea of good he admuts that “‘ good" 1s not merely an homonymous 
term (1096 B 26-31, see pages 359 364 snfra) 

144 Alexander, in his commentary on this passage (Metaph, pp 88, 5-89, 7), 
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other hand, he says, according to logical cogency and the opin- 
ions whtch are held of the ideas there must be ideas of sub- 
stances ony, a statement which he tries to support by developing 
the implications of the theory of participation (990 B 29-991 
A2= 1079 A 26-33). From this comparison it might appear 
that in the earlier passage too Aristotle’s argument is that, 
whereas according to the “ arguments from the sciences ” there 
should be ideas of non-substances as well as of substances, the 
theory itself wall not allow for ideas of what are not οὐσίαι in 
his own sense. The problem to be tesolved, then, would be 
simply whether or not the Platonists did restrict the tdeas to 
those of substances 

According to the commentary of Alexander, however, Aris- 
totle means rather to point out that the arguments from the 
sciences, if valid, require the assumption of ideas of artefacts, 
for which the Platonists, nevertheless, do not desire to assume 


refers τὸ νόημα ἕν to an argument which he calis ὁ ἀπὸ τοῦ vociaOal τι κοινὸν 
ἐπὶ πλείοσιν with which he combines the essentials of that called κατὰ νοεῖν τί 
φθαρέντος {p 88, 7-9}, the statement concerning knowledge of other things than 
substances he refers to the arguments ἐκ τῶν ἐπιστημῶν, explaining that there 1s 
knowledge in the case of qualities, quantities, etc and adding that the virtues, 
of which there are presumably ideas, are themselves not substances (p 88, 9-14) 
As a commentary on Aristotle's remark καὶ ἄλλα δὲ μυρία συμβαίνει τοιαῦτα 
(990 B27 = 1079 A 23 24) he says that there are some other arguments to 
establish the ideas and that these also tmply tdeas of other things besides sub- 
stances (p 88, 14-17) Of these “ other arguments” he gives three. The first, 
however, is just the ἕν ἐπὲ πολλὼν» once more (p. 88, 17-20) The second us the 
argument that things which come to be in a regular otder must come to be in 
relation to some established model, and thts 1s the tdea (pp 88, 20-89, 2, cf 
“ Alanous" [1 e Albinus}, Didaskal:kos, chap IX [p 163, Hermann} πᾶν 
τὸ γιγνόμενον Kar ἐπίνοιαν πρός re ὀφείλει γίνεσθαι, ob ὥσπερ εἰ ἀπό τινός τι 
γένοιτο, ὡς an’ ἐμοῦ ἡ ἐμὴ εἰκών, δεῖ τὸ παράδειγμα προὐποκεῖσθαι N b the 
reversal of the αγραιηςπὶ against the τάδαβ, Alexander, Metaph, p 86, 16-20, 
see note 191 safrz) The third proceeds from the premise that whatever we tiuly 
assert must exist, since we say that there are five or three concords and three 
modes but of the sensible concords and modes the number 1s unlimited, our true 
assertion must relate to some other eternal entities (p 89, 2-7} This 15 simply 
a special application of the second form of the argument from the sciences 
These arguments Robin believes (Idées et Nowbres, note 19 [p 24]) to have 
been taken from the περὶ ἰδεῶν, this seems probable {cf p, 89, 6-7 and p. 79, 
3-5), but, in any case,—with the exception of the second argument above—the 
passage presents nothing really new. 
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ideas (Metaph., pp. 79, 19-80, 6) This interpretation com- 
mands particular attention, since its source is pretty certainly 
the περὶ idesv; *° but, although it shows that ta that work Ατις- 
totle argued on the assumption that ideas of artefacts were not 
admitted, it does not indicate whether this was taken to be the 
doctrine of all Platonists, Plato included, or of one party of the 
Academy only. Nor do the extant writings of Aristotle furnish 
definite and unambiguous evidence on this point. Aristotle 
himself, when considering the problem of form, takes it for 
granted that in the case of manufactured objects there can be 
no form existing separate from the particular artefacts “* More- 


45 Philippson (Rey dz Frlologra, LXIV [1936], p 123) argues that, although 
Metaphystcs 990 B 8-991 B 9 1s τὴ great part taken from the wept ἐδεῶν, the refuta- 
trons which assume that there oxgh? noi be 1deas of negative terms, relative terms, 
and artefacts cannot have come from this work because such ideas are assumed 
throughout the writings of Plato who “ only im hts last years and 1n hus lectures ” 
limited the ideas to those of natural objects, In this, however, Philtppson merely 
assumes what he has set out to prove, namely that the wept ἰδεῶν was written 
hefore this limitation was made (specifically, before Plato's Parmenides) 
Philippson’s other arguments in support of his thesis aside (cf Srebeck’s simular 
notion that the Parmen:des 1s an answer to Anstotle [Zertschrifi fir Philos un 
philos Kritzh, 1896, pp 1 ff ἀπά, on an analogous construction of Eberz, Diés, 
Autour de Platon, pp 337-343), 1t 1s in connection with the arguments ἐκ τῶν 
ἐπιστημῶν that Alexander makes specific reference to the περὶ ἰδεῶν and st 15 
impossible to separate as from different sources his account of the charge that 
the demonstrations are inconclusive and that of the argument that they would 
in any case prove too much Philippson himself contends {op cit, p 121) that 
the arguments and the refutation which Alexander here gives derive from the 
περὶ liedy, there 18 no reason, save the thesis of Philippson itself, for timuting 
this contention to the first part of the refutation (n Ὁ Metaph, p 79, 15-20 
. « ἀλλὰ δεικνύουσι τὸ εἶναί τινα κΥὶλ - ἔτι τε τὸ καὶ τῶν ὑπὸ τὰς τέχνας 
ἰδέας εἶναι), See note 173 infra 

146 1ῃ Metaphysics 999 B 17.20, in putting the problem as to whether there is 
a form apart from the composite substance, he says that, if there is, it is difficult 
to decide in what cases this will be true (cf 995 B 34 36), since st obviously 
1s not possible in all cases οὐ γὰρ ἂν θείημεν elval τινα οἰκίαν παρὰ τὰς τινὰς 
οἰκίας (The first person plural here θείημεν} is no indication of the Platonic 
attitude [see Appendix 11} The same assumption is made in the repetition of 
the problem at 1060 B23 28 where “house” ss again the example used (for 
1060 A 13-18 see note 148 stfra); and at 1043 B 18-21, where it 15 satd not yet 
to be clear whether the substance of perishables 1s separate, Arsstotle adds that 
this is clearly impossible 1π the case of things that cannot exist apart from the 
particular instances, οἷον οἰκίαν ἢ σκεῦος, 
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over, one type of attack upon the ideas consists in the argument 
that, since artefacts come into being without the existence of 
ideas to account for their production, there is no reason to 
believe the existence of ideas necessary for the generation and 
existence of other things,—an argument which implies that 
those against whom it is used would at least adit the statement 
concerning artefacts.47 Yet there are a few passages which 
indicate that those who posited ideas posited them for every 
class of individual things or that Aristotle was not sure of any 
class that might have been excluded; the doctrine that all 
sensibles exist by participation in ideas is ascribed to Plato by 
name, and by direct implication he is charged with the conclu- 
sion that there exist ideas of all things spoken of universally." 


47 Metaphystcs 901 B 6-7 == 1080 A 5-6 πολλὰ γέγνεται ἕτερα, οἷον οἰκία καὶ 
δακτύλιος, ὧν οὔ φαμὲν εἰδὴ εἶναι (A == M ὧν οὔ φασιν εἶναι εἴδη) Metaphysics 
1084 A 27-29: ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἔστι καὶ γίγνεται ἔνια καὶ ὧν εἴδη οὐκ ἔστιν, ὥστε διὰ 
vl οὐ κἀκείνων εἴδη ἔστιν; οὐκ ἄρα αἴτια τὰ εἴδη ἐστίν Thais last occurs in the 
midst of a passage in which Aristotle 1s criticizing the identification of ideas 
and numbers and the concomitant I:mitation of the series of numbers to the 
decad {see note 148 anfra on 1073.A 14-22) Bonitz (Metaphysiea, p 558), 
considering 1084 A 27-29 to be a criticism not of tdea numbers but of ideas in 
general as causes of senstbles, thought it an intrusion from some such place as 
M, chap 5 As Ross says, however, εἰδὴ alone can in thts section mean idea- 
numbers (cf 1084.A13) If the passage ts to stand, it must mean this and not 
ideas as such; but in that case ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἔστι , ὧν εἴδη οὐκ ἔστιν does not 
refer to the supposed admission that there are no ideas of artefacts (991 B 6-7 = 
1080 A 5-6) but to Aristotle's deduction at the beginning of this section that 
there must be things of which there are no idea-numbers because, 1f number be 
limtted to the decad, the ideas will fall short even of the various forms of 
animals (1084 A 12-17) 

Phystes 193 B 35-194 A 7, which has been cited as evidence of the Platonic 
restriction of 1deas to "natural objects" (Robin, Idées οἱ Nombres, note 97 [p 
90}), tells nothing either way ‘The statement there that those who posit ideas 
τὰ φυσικὰ χωρίζουσιν does not imply that they separate only τὰ φυσικά. Arts- 
totle’s purpose 1s to contrast φυσικά and μαθηματικά and to argue that the former 
cannot even in thought be separated as the latter can (see pages 203-204 supra) 

148 7ῃ Metaphystes 1060 Α 13 18 the problem arises as to the existence of 
separate form, and Aristotle asks παρὰ ποίας τῶν αἰσθητῶν it 1s necessary to 
posit such a substance if one 1s going to posit it at all What reason could there 
be, he asks, to posit τὸ in the case of men and horses any more than in the case 
of other animate beings or even of inanimate things without restriction (Καὶ 
τῶν ἀψύχων Bus}? Then he adds that st would seem unreasonable to set up 
eternal substances equal in number to the perishable sensibles This must mean 
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In one passage, however, his name 1s connected with the limt- 
tation of the tdeas, and this passage 1s the crux of the whole 
problem (Aletaphystcs 1070 A9-21), Aristotle is there speaking 
of his three oteia,—matter, form, and the composite individual. 
In some cases, he says, the form has no existence apart from the 
composite substance: for example, the form of a house does not 
exist apart, except in the sense that the art is the form (cf. 1070 


separate substances answering to alf sensibles whether artefacts or not, but 
there 1s no indication here that such a course seemed unreasonable to the 
Platomsts On the contrary, thts 15 the very procedure which is elsewhere charged 
against those who posited the ideas, and those, moreover, who first did so under 
the influence of the Socratic method (Metaphys1cs 990 A 34-B 8, 1078 B 31- 
1079 A4 [nb wore σννέβαινεν αὐτοῖς πάντων ἰδέας εἶναι τῶν καθόλου 
λεγομένων, sce pages 198-199 supra) To Plato himself 1s ascribed the doctrine 
that τὰ αἰσθητὰ πάντα exist by participation in the :deas (Metaphysics 987 Β 8- 
10, see notes 101 and 102 sapra} 

In Metaphysics 1033 B 19-1034A 8, where Anistotle is concerned to show that 
his doctrine that form 15 not generated does not involve separately existing 1deas, 
this latter theory 1s represented in the argument by the supposition of " sphere" 
and “ house" existing apart from the particular spheres and houses, a state of 
affares which would, he contends, preclude generation. His own explanation of 
form as τοιόνδε and of production as the qualifying of a certain thing in a certain 
way shows that the doctrine of separate ideas 15 useless as regards becoming and 
berng He then uses the example of the generation of natural organisms to prove 
that τὰ ail cases of production the producer 15 adequate to cause the form in the 
matter. since τὰ φυσικά are substances in the highest sense, st 15 in their case 
especially that one would have looked for paradeigmatic ideas; and, 1f there 1s 
none here, there need be none at all This ὦ fortsors argument, however, implies 
on the part of the Platonists the assumption of ideas in cases other than τὰ 
φυσικά. 

In Metaphystes 1091 B 27-30, 1m attacking the notion that the Good, which 1s 
the ἀρχή, 15 the One or an element of number, Aristotle, after contending that, 
if the ideas (here considered as numbers) are ideas of goods only, they wall not 
be substances, says that, if they are tdeas of substances as well, πάντα τὰ {Ga 
καὶ τὰ φυτὰ ἀγαθὰ καὶ τὰ μετέχοντα This dilemma is introduced by the state- 
ment ἀλλὰ μὴν ὅτου βούλεται τιθέτω τις εἶναι ἰδέας, but no account 1s taken of 
a possible restriction of the ideas to those of “natural obyects”’, while δὲ 1073 
A 14-22, τὰ beginning the discussion of the number of the eternal and separate 
substances, Aristotle expressly says that the doctrine of ideas has no particular 
view on the question and that those who say that the ideas are numbers speak 
of the numbers sometimes as unlimtted and sometimes as limited to the decad 

Metaphysics 988 A 3-4, a reminiscence of Repzblic 596 A-B (see page 108 
supra), smplies for the Platonists ideas of artefacts 
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B 33: οἰκίας εἶδος ἡ οἰκοδομική) ; the separate existence of the form 
is possible, τῇ at all, only in the case of “natural entities” (τὰ 
φύσει) . Then he adds: διὸ οὐ κακῶς ὁ Πλάτων ἔφῃ ὅτι εἴδη ἔστιν ὁπόσα 
φύσει (1070 A 18-19). This would seem to be direct evidence 
that Plato dented the existence of ideas of artefacts; 1.5. cer- 
tainly Aristotle's purpose in quoting him 1s to lend support to 
his own contention that there can be no separate form of “ non- 
natural” objects, and that implies on his part this interpretation 
of Plato’s words. 

Yet in the dialogues Plato does assume ideas of artefacts, 
The ideas of shuttle in the Cratylus (389 A-B), of bed and of 
table in the Republic (596 B, 597 C) are notorious; further- 
more, in mere consistency the theory requires that there be an 
idea for every concept without testriction, and this doctrine 1s 
either expressed or directly implied in many passages through- 
out the dialogues (Republic 596 A 6-10 [cf. 507 B, 493 ΕἸ; 
Phaedo 75 C-D; Cratylus 386 D-E, 440 B 4-C 1; Parmenides 130 
D-E, 135 B 5-C 2; Tintaeus 51 B-E [cf. Taylor, Mind, N.S. V, 
1896, p. 304, n. 1 and Ritchie, Brblothéque du Congres Inter- 
national de Philosophie, 1V, 1902, p. 178, a. 17; Philebus 16 
C-D [ἐξ Shorey, What Plato Said, p. 604}). Most appropri- 
ately significant, however, is the fact that in the last book of 
Plato’s latest work the procedure of the master-craftsman 15 
described in exactly the same words as those whitch are used in 
the Republic and the Cratylus to explain how the artisan 
fashions shuttle, table, or bed with his eye fixed upon the idea 
that he 1s copying **° On the evidence of Piato’s own writings, 


6 This assumes that the text 1s correct, but Alexander (apud Averroes) and 
Themisttus (In Librum 4A Paraphrasts, p 8, 14-15 [Latin trans. of Landauer}) 
scem to have read of τὰ εἴδη τιθέμενοι ἔφασαν. A Beckmann (Nam Plato Arte- 
factorum Ideas Statuertt, pp 30-35, with a reference to Rose, De Arist. Libr. 
Ord, et Anct, p. 151) argues that Plato's name was a later insertion into the 
text In that case Aristotle would nowhere ascribe such a Ium:tation of the ideas 
to Plato by name, although 1t would still be possible that Plato was meant to be 
included under the rubric, of τὰ εἴδη τιθέμενοι (Zeller, Phil. Griech,, Ml, 1, p. 703, 
n 3, Robin, idées ef Nombres, note 175 [p 177]) It is certainly wrong, how- 
ever, to abandon the unanimity of the MSS on evidence so tenuous as that of 
Averroes and the Hebrew version of Themistius 

+89 Taws 965 Β-Ο, οὐκοῦν ἐλέγομεν τόν ye πρὰς ἕκαστα ἄκρον δημιουργόν re 


καὶ φύλακα μὴ μόνον δεῖν πρὸς τὰ πολλὰ βλέπειν δυνατὸν εἶναι, πρὸς δὲ τὸ bp 
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therefore, tt 1s certain that he posited ideas of artefacts; and 
there is no suggestion in these writings nor any dzrect evidence 
in Artstotle’s that he ever altered his opinion on this subject, 
Nevertheless, 1n support of the possible contrary implication of 
Aristotle's “ quotation” (Πλάτων ἔφη ὅτι εἴδη ἔστιν ὁπόσα φύσει) 
one might adduce the definition of the idea given by Xeno- 


ἐπείγεσθαι γνῶναί re, καὶ γνόντα πρὸς ἐκεῖνο συντάξασθαι πάντα συνορῶντα; 
‘Opédis. ‘Ap’ οὖν ἀκριβεστέρα σκέψις θέα τε ἂν περὶ ὁτουοῦν ὁτῳοῦν γίγνοιτο ἣ 
τὸ πρὸς μίαν ἰδέαν ἐκ τῶν πολλῶν καὶ ἀνομοίων δυνατὸν εἶναι βλέπειν, “Lows 
Οὐκ ἴσως, ἀλλ' ὄντως, ὦ δαιμόνιε, . Republic 596 Β οὐκοῦν καὶ εἰώθαμεν 
every ὅτι ὁ δημιουργὸς ἑκατέρου τοῦ σκεύους πρὸς τὴν ἰδέαν βλέπων οὔτι ποιεῖ 
ὁ μὲν τὰς adivas, ὁ δὲ τὰς τραπέζας, αἷς ἡμεῖς χρώμεθα, καὶ τἄλλα κατὰ ταῦτά; 
Cratylus 389 A-B ποῖ βλέπων ὁ τέκτων τὴν κερκίδα ποίει; ἄρ' οὐ πρὸς τοιοῦτόν 
vt ὃ πέφυκε κερκίζειν; Πάνυ γε Τί δέ; ἂν καταγῇ αὐτῶ ἡ Kepxls ποιοῦντι, 
πότερον πάλιν ποιήσει ἄλλην πρὸς τὴν κατεαγυΐαν βλέπων, ἢ πρὸς ἐκεῖνο τὸ εἶδος 
πρὸς ὅπερ καὶ ἣν κατέαξεν ἐποίει; Ἰρὸς ἐκεῖνο (For parallels to these examples 
of the craftsman who looks to the ideas cf Shorey, Unity, pp 31-32 and 61-62 
[with n 4731) 

The Seventh Eprstle attrabuted to Plato 1s emphatic im its express assertion of 
the existence of ideas of artefacts ταὐτὸν δὴ περί re εὐθέος ἅμα καὶ περιφεροῦς 
σχήματος Kat χρόας, περί τε αγαθοῦ καὶ καλοῦ καὶ δικαίον, καὶ wept σώματος 
ἅπαντο: σκεναστοῦ τε καὶ κατὰ φύσιν “γεγονότος, πυρὸς ὕδατός τε καὶ ror 
τοιούτων πάντων, καὶ ζῶον σύμπαντος πέρι καὶ ἐν ψυχαῖς ἤθου:, καὶ περὶ ποιήματα 
καὶ παθήματα σύμπαντα (342 Ὁ) Those who accept this as an authentic writing 
of Plato must admit that five or six years before his death he insisted upon rdeas 
of artefacts and did so with a special emphasis which would seem to imply that 
he was maintaining this doctr.ne in the face of doubts or denials (cf Wilamowitz, 
Plaion, 1, p 599, n 1, for the date of Epsstle VII cf Wailamowitz, op. cz, Il, 
p 299 [352 Β C], Novotny, Platoms Epsstolae, p 142 ["fortasse a 352 "J, 
Harward, The Platonte Epistles, p 192 [353 Β ΟἿ, Morrow, Studies in the 
Platonic Epssiles, p. 48 [end of 354 or beginning of 353]). The very detail of 
the catalogue of ideas may, on the other hand, justly arouse suspscion concerning 
its authenticity. If the author of the Epsstle or of the “ philosophical digression” 
1s not Plato, however, the passage 1s still of importance as evidence of a party 
of Platonists who, in opposition to interpretations such as that of Aristotle, 
maintained that Plato never meant to deny ideas of artefacts. For the early date 
accepted by those who believe either the Epistle or the “digression spurious 
cf Heidel, Psexdo-Platonica, p. 33 (the whole letter “not earlier, nor much 
later, than 290 B σ᾽), C Ritter, Platos Gesetze, pp. 374-5 and Neue Unter- 
suchungen, pp. 404-5 (the " digression" by a student of Plato’s) ; Shorey, What 
Plato Satd, p 41 (the two fonger letters “ τῇ not written by Plato himself, must 
have been compased not fater than a generation or two after his death by some 
Platonist ") , Juroszek, Commentatto Critica de Platonts quae feruniur Epistulis 
= Diss, Phil. Vind. XI, pars 3 (p. 153 “ Paene affirmaverim epistulam haud 
multo post mortem Platoms scriptam esse—haud scio an Dionysio vivo”) 
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crates, aizia παραδειγματικὴ τῶν κατὰ φύσιν ἀεὶ συνεστώτων, a definition 
preserved by Proclus who interprets it as an tmplicit denial of 
ideas of τὰ παρὰ φύσιν and τὰ κατὰ τέχνην (Xenocrates, frag. 30 
[see page 208 svfia]). This definition Xenocrates apparently 
believed to represent Plato’s own opinion; and Plato's concep- 
tion of the idea 1s described in similar phraseology by Diogenes 
Laertius (III, 77 τὰς δὲ ἰδέας ὑφίσταται αἰτίας τινὰς καὶ ἀρχὰς τοῦ 
τοιαῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὰ φύσει συνεστῶτα, οἷάπερ ἐστὶν αὐτά) . On the other 
hand, the story of Plato’s reply to Diogenes the Cynic con- 
cetning τραπεξότης and κυαθότης, the point of which 1s the dis- 
comfiture of Diogenes and which consequently cannot have 
atisen among the Cynics, shows that by Platonic sympathizers 
of some kind Plato was believed to have posited ideas of arte- 
facts (Diogenes Laertms, VI, 53); and Albinus, who himself 
mentions the definition of the idea as παράδειγμα τῶν κατὰ φύσιν 
αἰώνιον, says that most of Plato’s disciples refuse to admit ideas 
of artificial obyects and so by implication recognizes a disagree- 
ment on this subject within the school (‘‘ Alcinous” [1. e. 
Albinus}, Didaskalrkos, chap. IX [p. 163, Hermann]) 7% Of 


181 οὔτε yap τοῖς πλείστοις τῶν ἀπὸ Πλάτωνος ἀρέσκει τῶν τεχνικῶν εἶναι 
das... οὔτε μὴν τῶν παρὰ φύσιν, , are τῶν κατὰ μέρος, . . . ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ 
τῶν εὐτελῶν τινός, , οὔτε τῶν πρός Tt, . εἶναι yap τὰς ἰδέας νοήσεις θεοῦ 
αἰωνίους re καὶ αὐτοτελεῖς (On the notion that the ideas are thoughts of God cf. 
R M Jones, Class Phil , XXI [1926], pp 317-326, and R E Witt, Aldsmus, pp. 
70-76, who thinks that Alcimus refers to this doctrine [see Appendix III, pages 
498-499 infra} and who even seems inclined to accept the Plotinian interpre- 
tation of Trmaens 39 E [on which cf Shorey, Class Phil, XXII, 1928, pp. 344 
and 354}.) At the beginning of chap XII (p 166, Hermann) Albinus writes: 
ἐπεὶ γὰρ τῶν κατὰ φύσιν αἰσθητῶν καὶ κατὰ μέρος ὡρισμένα τινὰ δεῖ παραδείγματα 
εἶναι τὰς ἰδέας and Dtels prints this as frag 1 of the Epstome of Arius 
Didymus along with Stobaeus, Eclog, 1, 12, 24, (1, p 135, Wachsmuth): τῶν 
κατὰ φύσιν αἰσθητῶν κατὰ γένος ὡρισμένα τινὰ παραδείγματα φάμενος εἶναι τὰς 
ἰδέας , (Dox Graec, p 447) Finally, in Actius, I, 10, 1 (Dox Graec, 
pp 308-9; Stobaeus, Eclog, 1, 12, 16) the idea 1s defined as οὐσία ἀσώματος, 
αἰτία τῶν οἵα ἐστὶν αὐτή (cf Wachsmuth, app erst ad loc, I, p. 134), καὶ 
παράδειγμα τῆς τῶν κατὰ φύσιν ἐχόντων αἰσθητῶν ὑποστάσεως, Here the tdeas 
are restricted to natural sezssbles, For the doctrine of the Neo-Platonists, who 
denied ideas of artefacts, cf Syrranus, Metaph,, pp 107, 6-108, 7 and Zeller, Phi 
Griech, Ill, 2, pp 581, 828, and 861, n 3, For vartations of the Diogenes story 
cf, A Packmohbr, De Diogenis Stnopensis Apophthegmatis, p. 84 His attempt 
to explain τραπεΐότητα and κυαθότητα as a later variation is artificial and uncon- 


- 
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the attempts to explain the apparent discrepancy between the 
Platonic dtalogues and Artstotle’s “ quotation,” only that of 
Robin (Idées et Nomores, pp. 173-181) is at all promistng.2" 
He calls attention to the fact that in Aristotle’s own system 
there 1s a difference between the objects of the imitative arts 
and those of the productive arts; the former have the shape but 
not the “form” of therr models, whereas the latter have an 
essence or “form” which expresses itself in the function of 


vincing, since the later Platonssts demied ideas of artefacts, it 1s more likely 
that these were changed to ἀνθρωπότης and ἱππότης than vrce versa 

**? An outline and criticism of previous explanations 15 given by Robin (Idées 
et Nombres, n 175) These explanations fall into four classes: 1) Plato's 
reference to artefacts 1s merely by way of example and not to be taken seriously 
(so Proclus, In Timaeum 104 F [1, p 344, Diehl], In Parmenidem, V, pp 57-58, 
Cousin [pp 642-3, Stallbaum], Bonstz, Metaphysica, pp 118-119) Against 
this cf. Beckmann, Num Plato Artefactorum Ideas Statuertt, pp 12-17, 20-21, 
it is sufficient to note that the general principle enunciated in Republic 596A 
requires tdeas of artefacts as it does of all τὰ πολλά, οἷς ταὐτὸν ὄνομα ἐπιφέρομεν 
and that Aristotle himself recognizes this principle (see note 148 supra) 
2) Plato at first posited ideas of artefacts but later changed his opinion, This 
is the explanation of most scholats who, however, disagree as to details 
(Susemihi, Genet. Entwick. der Plat, Philosophie, II, 2, pp 540-541, Zeller, 
Phil. Griech , U, 1, pp 703-704; Heinze, Xenokrates, pp 52-54, Apelt, Bestrage, 
p. 85, Piat, Platon, p 86; against Jackson’s attempt to find in the “Jater" 
dialogues the restriction to “ natural types” {Jowrnal of Philology, X, pp 253 ff., 
XI, pp 287 ff, XIII, pp 1ff. and 242 ff, XEV, pp 173ff, XV, pp 280 ff } 
cf Shorey, A J.P, IX [1888], pp 274-309, Zeller, Kéemme Schrifzen, 1, pp 369 
397; Beckmann, op cit, pp 21-25). No such change can be found in the 
dialogues, nor does Aristotle allude to any alteration in Plato's opinion, although 
he certainly would have done so (10 Metaphysics 991 B 3-9 = 1080 A 2-8, for 
example) had he known of such a change (cf, the comparison of the ΤΡ ΕΜ: 
and ἄγραφα δόγματα, Physscs 209 Β 13-16), 3) Aristotle never meant to refer 
this limitation to Plato but only to his pupils (Beckmann, of, ¢st., pp. 29-35) 
This interpretation depends upon an unwarranted alteration in the text (see 
note 149 supra), which would still allow for a reference to Plato himself among 
οἱ τὰ εἴδη τιθέμενοι, furthermore, it leaves the definition of Xenocrates unex- 
plained 4) Aristotle simply misinterpreted Plato (Zeller’s earlier view [Plato- 
nische Studien, p 262]) ‘This not only fails to reckon with the Xenocratean 
definition but leaves without explanation what purports to be the direct quotation 
of Plato's words 

Finally there 1s the suggestion that Plato himself “hesitated ’’ on this point 
(cf, Fouillée, La Phrlosophie de Platon*, 1, p. 109), This compromise is hardly 
satisfactory in the face of the explicit statements of Plato's writings on the one 
hand and the apparently definite quotation on the other, 
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the object, so that, although the logic of his system requires 
that everything natural or artificial have a form which 15 the 
essence and function peculiar to the thing, some “ artefacts” 
have no real form or proper essence but only an appearance 
Now these “imitations ’’ are not objects of scientific proposi- 
tions, and so the “arguments from the sciences’’ would not 
require that there be ideas of them. Robin, therefore, suggests 
that Plato admitted ideas of artefacts in the sense of objects 
of the productive arts but not of artefacts in the sense of 
objects of zttative att. The Platonic dialogues, which the self- 
imposed limits of Robin’s method prevented him from con- 
sidering, support this suggestion. In the Republic, for example, 
the artisan of bed and table looks to the ideas (596 B) but the 
imitative artist looks not to the ideas as his models but to the 
material objects and of these apprehends only a phantasm 
(598 A-B), This 15 in accord with the scheme of the “ divided 
line’ where the class of artefacts (τὸ σκευαστὸν ὅλον γένος) 15 put 
into the same section as all living organisms while the class of 
“images” below conststs of likenesses of the objects of thés 
class (Republic 510 A); that the class of “ smages” here 1n- 
cludes the objects of the imitative arts is established by a passage 
of the Sophist (265 B-266 D) in which the mmutatrve arts prac- 
ticed by man are distinguished from the productive arts and are 
put on the same level as the divine production of images, which 
are shadows, reflections, and dreams, The imitative δ arts,” 
whether divine or human, copy the objects created by the pro- 
ductive arts of god and man; these imitations, therefore, are 
not, as such, likenesses of tdeas and are below the artefacts 
proper in degree of reality *** 

If this is the distinction on which is based Aristotle's assump- 
tion that Plato rejected ideas of artefacts, one must conclude 
with Robin that Aristotle was in this matter a singularly narrow 


δὲ The objection has frequently been made that there 15 mo reason why the 
artist may not look to the ideas as his models rather than to the phenomena 
To this Plato’s answer (Republic 599 A-B) seems to be that tn that case the 
artist would produce the objects which he now imrtates instead of the mere 
semblances of them The painters who use the "divine model” are the 
philosophic statesmen and educators {Κορ δ] ἐς 500 B), and the truest drama is 
‘he constitution which 1s a μέμησις τοῦ καλλίστου καὶ ἀρίστου βίου (Laws 817 B). 
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or very blind interpreter of the Platonic doctrine. Robin's solu- 
tion, however, correct as it appears to be in so far as st concerns 
the Platonic doctrine, fails to account for the purported state- 
ment of Plato ὅτι εἴδη ἔστιν ὁπόσα φύσει and explains the definition 
of the idea given by Xenocrates on the assumption that he 
misrepresented Plato’s theory in the same way as Aristotle * 
Now in the passage in which the Platonic quotation stands 
(1070 A 9-21) Aristotle uses τὰ φύσει in a sense which is more 
restricted than st could have had for any of those who posited 
ideas, for health which is produced κατὰ τέχνην (1070 A 16-17, 
cf, 1070 B 30-35, τὰ ἀπὸ διανοίας and 1034 A 9-10: τὰ μὲν γέγνεται 
καὶ τέχνῃ καὶ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου, οἷον ὑγίεια 15 excluded from τὰ φύσει, 
although the Platonists certainly posited an idea of health 
(Metaphysics 997 B 8-10 and 30-32, Eth, Nec. 1097 A 11-13, 
De Generatione 335 B 21-23, frag. 187). Consequently, al- 
though he argues as if it were granted that there 1s no separate 
form of τὸ κατὰ τέχνην, his own evidence forbids the ascription 
to the Platonists of the interpretation which he gives to this 
distinction, and it 1s clear that the ὁπόσα φύσει in Plato’s mouth 
could not have been the equivalent of τὰ φύσει as Aristotle uses 


154 Idées ef Nombres, note 175 (p 178) Robin assumes for Plato, on the 
basis of his analysis of Aristotle, a hierarchy of being in which the πη ΠΗ: 
of art are Jower than the prodacts of art which answer to a definite essence and 
these, in turn, ate lower than the “permanent forms of Nature” He then 
supposes that Xenocrates exaggerated the distinction between the highest and 
the second classes, that he could make no toom for the latter in the supra-celestial 
sphere to the realtties of which alone he gave the name of ideas, and that in 
doing this he laid claim to the support of Plato himself We have seen, however, 
that in the dialogues the objects of the productive arts and ‘‘ natural” obyects 
are put into the same rank of existence, and Plato nowhere intimates that in the 
tdeal world the ideas of artefacts have a lower degree of reality than :deas of 
“ natural’ objects On the contrary, his references to αὐτὸ ἃ ἔστιν κερκίς 
(Cratylus 389 B) and the ὅδ ἔστε κλίνη (Republic $97.A,C) along with the 
formula det αὐτῶν ἕκαστον ὃ ἔστι ,. ὡσαύτως κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχει (Phaeda 78D; 
cf, Polsticus 260 Ὁ τὸ κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ἔχειν ἀεὶ καὶ ταὐτὸν εἶναι τοῖς 
πάντων ϑειοτάτοις προσήκει μόνοις, σώματος δὲ φύσις οὐ ταύτης τῆς τάξεως and 
Timaeus 52 ΑἹ show that Xenocrates’ phrase, τὰ κατὰ τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ doadrus 
ἔχοντα (clearly a description of the ideas, frag 18, cf ἡ νοητὴ οὐσία of frag. 5) 
need not in itself imply the rejection of ideas of artefacts, althougli st ss on the 
strength of this phrase that Robin seems to rest his conjecture as to why 
Xenocrates could not admit the existence of such ideas. 
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tt.°5 Behind Aristotle's argument lies his distinction between 
φύσις and τέχνη aS ἀρχὴ κινήσεως ἐν αὐτῷ and ἀρχὴ ἐν ἄλλῳ respectively 
(1070 A 7-8, cf. Index Arzst, 836 A 3-11) and the concomitant 
designation of the results of art as τὰ ἀπὸ διανοίας to distinguish 
them from “ natural objects” (1070 B 30-34; cf. 1049 A 5-14, 
1065 A 26-27, Anal. Post, 94 B 34-95 A9, Physics 196 B 21-22, 
198 A 3-4); but Plato both implicitly and explicitly denies such 
a distinction **° In the Sophsst, where productive art 1s divided 
into two classes—human and divine, Plato rejects “ the belief 


166 The quotation must be limited to the words εἴδη ἔστιν ὁπόσα pice, for 
the following εἴπερ ἔστιν εἴδη 1s Aristotle's reservation What follows in 1070 
A 19-21 ts uncertain, Bekker reads εἴπερ ἐστὶν εἴδη ἄλλα τούτων, olay πῦρ, 
σάρξ, κεφαλή. ἅπαντα γὰρ ὕλη ἐστί, καὶ τῆς μάλιστ᾽ οὐσίας ἡ τελευταία, This 15 
accepted by Bonitz, Robin, and Tricot, Christ changed to εἴπερ ἔστιν εἴδη, 
ἀλλά γ' οὐ τούτων, οἷον κτλ (Ross in the Oxford Translatton*: ἀλλ' ob τούτων 
ἄλλον, Vindob phil gr. C)) Ross in his edition (and Ουῥογὰ Translation*) 
inclines to follow [Alexander], Metaph,, p 677, 14-26 in reading εἴπερ ἔστιν 
εἴδη ἄλλα τούτων and in treating as a note which should follow 1070 A 10-11 
(50a ,.. ὑποκείμενον) the words οἷον mip, .. τελευταία, Bekket's reading 
seems to be impossible, for the clause ἅπαντα yap ὕλη ἐστί ought to support 
the possibility just expressed (“uf there are ideas other than these things, i.e. 
than fire, flesh, head’), whereas tt would rather be a reason for rejecting αἱ 
The same difficulty anses with increased force to prevent us from taking εἴπερ 
, +» τούτων as a parenthesis and οἷον wip κτὰ closely with ὁπόσα φύσει: the 
following ἄπαντα yap xTh. would overthrow rather than support the judgment 
οὐ κακῶς ὁ Πλάτων ἔφη, The transposition of the pseudo-Alexander 1s possible 
(εἰ 1040 B 5-10}, but the present order may be retained by reading ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
τούτων If the latter reading be adopted, ἀλλ᾽’ οὐ τούτων, αἷον xt cannot be 
taken as part of the quotation (cf PAysics 193 B 35-194 A 7 the Platonssts do 
" separate” flesh, bone, man), but 1t need not be so taken. A perfectly good 
sense 15 obtained by reading ἀλλ' εἴπερ, ἐπὶ τῶν φύσει (διὸ δὴ ., ., εἴπερ 
ἔστιν εἴδη} ἀλλ' οὐ τούτων οἷον κτλ. 

δ Plato uses the word φύσις in a wide variety of meanings, most of them 
current in popular or literary usage. Noteworthy 15 the way in which he uses 
the common antithesis Φύσις---τἐχνη as a polar expression to denote inclusiveness 
{cf Republic 381 AB πᾶν δὴ τὸ καλῶς ἔχον ἢ φύσει ἢ τέχνῃ ἢ ἀμφυτέροιτγ, 
a usage which is a tacit dismissal of the sophistic distinction, Cf Beardsley, 
The Use of PTZIZ yy Fifth Century Greek Literature, pp 96-106 (Plato and 
Aristotle) and among other discussions of Plato’s use of the term Benn, Archre 
fdr Geschichte der Philos, IX (1896), pp 24 ff 3; Campbell, The Repudlic of 
Plato (Jowett and Campbell), 1, pp. 317-321; C Rutter, Newe Untersuchungen, 
pp, 228-326 passtm. For an attempt to trace the development from Presocratic 
φύσις through Platonic ψυχή to Aristotelian φύσις cf, Theiler, Zur Geschichte 
der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung bts auf Aristoteles, pp, 84 ff, 
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of the majority’ that “ natural objects, organic and inorgantc, 
are produced by φύσις from some cause which 15 Spontaneous 
and brings to birth ἄνευ διανοίας ᾿᾿, on the contrary he asserts 
τὰ μὲν φύσει λεγόμενα ποιεῖσθαι θείᾳ τέχνῃ τὰ δ᾽ ἐκ τούτων ὑπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων 
συνιστάμενα ἀνθρωπίνῃ (265 C-E) This assimilation of φύσις to 
τέχνη 15 Plato’s way of insisting upon the primacy of intelligence 
and design throughout the universe, In the Laws (889 E-892 C) 
the same thesis 1s maintained against those who contrast φύσις 
and τέχνη and equating the former with chance make it prior 
to the latter, against them Plato will show that soul 15 prior to 
body and that therefore intelligence, art, and law, and their 
activities and products are prior to what the mechanusts call 
φύσις and τὰ φύσει---οὐ that, if, as they say, φύσις refers to what 
is primary, it 1s soul that 1s preeminently φύσει One may say, 
then, that “nature” is in reality divine τέχνη (ck Timaeus 33 C 
8-D 1) or that the processes of art exist φύσει (cf. Laws 890 Ὁ), 
for it is soul that 1s the principle of all motion and “ arrange- 
ment ” and so the artificer of everything whether ‘‘ natural ”’ or 
“artificial” (cf. Laws 892 A, 896 A-D; Phaedrus 245 D, 246 
B 6-7). It 1s not the whim of the artificer, however, that deter- 
mines the characteristics of the artefact; these have objective 
existence as the artefact per se, and it is the business of the 
artisan to discover this “ natural” essence and to impose 1t upon 
the appropriate material (Cratylus 389 B-D, cf Tumaeus 28 
A 68 2). It would consequently be not merely possible 
but necessary that for Plato the phrase ὁπόσα φύσει include 
tdeas of human artefacts *** Nevertheless, if the sentence ts 


156: CE the pseudo-Platonic Mitos (314 B): ἡ γάρ πὸν τέχνη ἡμῖν εὕρεσίς ἐστι 
τῶν πραγμάτων. It is in respect of this objective criterion which determines the 
procedure of true art that Plato can contrast τέχνη, which operates by savesti- 
gating the φύσις of its object, with ἐμπειρία, which proceeds without knowledge 
but by a kind of mimiccy (Gorgias 465 ἃ, 501A; Phaedrus 270 Β, Phslebus 
55 EB, c& Laws 720B Kar’ ἐμπειρίαν τὴν τέχνην κτῶνται, xara φύσιν δὲ μὴ), 

488 CE Stenzel, Plaion der Erzteher, p. 177. Die Resche der Kultur und der 
Natur werden von Platon noch vollig unter dem exnen Gesichtspunkt der vollen 
lebhaftigen Wirklichkest gesehen, Deshalb kann einerseits die Tatigkeit des 
Handwerkers, der nach dem 1hm vorschwebenden richtigen, wahren Bilde eines 
Gegenstandes Wirklichkeiten schafft, leicht in die ubergreifende Ordnung des 
Kosmos hineingestellt werden, usw. Cf also op. ct, pp 59f and Stenzel, 
Studien, pp, 116-117. . 
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a genuine quotation, Plato in pronouncing tt necessarily im- 
plied a restriction of some sort, but this restriction is, I think, 
one to which he refers in the dtalogues and which has 
nothing to do with the distinction between “natural sub- 
stances” and artefacts In the Polsticus (262 A-263 B), where 
Plato goes out of his way to give a formal waining against 
hasty and inaccurate division, he lays down the tule. τὸ μέρος 
ἅμα εἶδος éxérw. This leads to the obviously embarrassing 
question as to how one 1s to know whether any particular 
past is really a yévos or not, a questton which Plato, instead of 
answering, puts aside with the excuse that the explanation 
would require a long digression and the solemn reminder that 
every εἶδος is a μέρος but not every μέρος an εἶδος * The answer, 
however, in so far as one ss possible, 1s implied in other passages 
In Poltticus 259 D, when a division ts to be made, the Stranger 
bids his interlocutor see whether in the concept to be divided 
he can discern a διαφνή, “a natural distinction” (cf. τομὴν 
ὑπείκουσαν, 261 A); and later (287C), where dichotomy is 
impossible, he prescribes division κατὰ μέλη, which is explained 
mose fully in the Phaedrus (265 E) as diviston which follows 
the “natural articulation” of its object and does not fracture 


15° CE Politicns 285 B {πρὶν ἂν ἐν αὐτῇ τὰς διαφορὰς ἴδῃ πάσας ὁπόσαιπερ ἐν 
εἴδεσι κεῖνται), Republic 445 (ὅσοι πολιτειῶν τρόποι εἰσὶν εἴδη Fyorres), 
Republic 544 Ὁ (ἢ τινὰ ἄλλην ἔχεις ἰδέαν πολιτείας, ris καὶ ἐν εἴδει διαφανεῖ 
τίνι Κεῖται), 

**¢ That the objection to a " long digression’ here 15 only an excuse to cover 
Plato’s embarrassment is cleat enough from his exphcit defense of “ prolixity ὑ 
and “ digresston ” elsewhere in the dialogue (283 8-287 B}, on the other hand 
it is 4 sign of his honesty sn admitting the existence of the problem to have 
purposely introduced the question here by causing the interlocutor to make a 
false division in order to emphasize this pitfall in the use of the method 

Tt has been said that the εἶδος here has nothing to do with the meaning of 
“idea” as it appeats tn previous dtalogues, 1,8. a separately existing essence, 
and that the εἴδη here spoken of are not recogmzed by “ reminiscence” but by 
logical analysis of phenomena (cf. Raeder, Platons Philosophische Entwicklung, 
Ρ, 338) As a matter of fact, the passage points clearly to the opposite con- 
clusion, for, while a certain method wiil help one to arrive at εἴδη (πὶ ὃ. μᾶλλον 
ἰδέαις ἄν τις τρυστυγχάνοι, 262 Β 7), whether a μέρος is in reality a true εἶδος 
can ever be discovered by this analysis of phenomena, instead, the success of 
the method depends upon “ direct knowledge” of the "natural distinctions.” 
See also note 36 supra 
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any patt (τὸ πάλιν κατ' εἴδη δύνασθαι διατέμνειν κατ' ἄρθρα ἢ πέφυκεν, 
καὶ μὴ ἐπιχειρεῖν καταγνύναι μέρος μηδέν, κακοῦ μαγείρου τρόπῳ χρώμενον 
cf Cratylus 386 1).5387Ὰ and see page 55 supra}. In view of 
these passages tt ts clear that the question as to the identification 
of “ divisions’ and ideas had become acute in the Academy 
(see further pages 46-48 supra) and that to the question 
avoided in the Polsticus Plato’s only direct answer could have 
been εἴδη ἔστιν ὁπόσα φύσει, ‘ there are ideas of all things that have 
objective existence—and of such things only” * By such a 
statement ideas of artefacts would by no means have been 
excluded or denied; and Aristotle's use of it in support of hus 
own thesis must be considered a misapplication. That he could 
so misapply a quolation, however, cannot be doubted in the 
face of other passages tn which he introduces with the words 
διὸ καὶ Πλάτων φησί or the κα what 1s rather a conclusion of his 
own as to the necessary implication of Plato's doctrine than a 
true quotation or even a correct interpretation of Plato's words 
(see pages 99-100 supra and for further examples of hts use of 
quotation cf, Crit. Pres. Phil., pp 339-346 and Zeller, Klerne 
Schriften, 1, pp 445.) The manner in which the quotation 
15. introduced suggests in fact that Aristotle is consciously 
opposing some other interpretation of Plato’s words (for indica- 
tions of such disputes see pages 87-88 supra) Certainly Plato's 
answer was vague enough to leave room for debate among his 
followers; granted that all “ natural units’ in his own sense, 
i,e. all objective units, are ideas, just what units ought to be 
considered to be “natural”? Plato's own denial of ideas 
corresponding to the objects of the mimetic arts would inevi- 
tably have piven an impulse and direction to the tendency 
toward a formal \imitation of these units, It is reasonable to 


τες Ritter, in spite of his tadscally different interpretation of the theory of 
ideas, pointed out that Aristotle’s account of Plato’s statement is to be explained 
from the exposition of the Politrens (Platon, UH, p 160; Dre Kerngedanken, pp 
151-2, see, on the other hand, the earlier Neuve Untersuchungen, pp 281-3), 
The way in which Ritter interprets Plate’s own dactrine concerning ideas of 
artefacts rests upon his conceptton of the meaning of the Platonic ideas (an 
interpretation already dealt with above) and so differs from the explanation 
which 1 have given, but this very fact is, I think, addittonal confirmation of the 
probable accuracy af that point in which the intetpretations agree, the origia of 
Asistotle’s *"* quotation,” 
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conjecture that his attitude toward another type of object 
exerted a similar influence. There are certaim non-existing 
things of which we think and which are objects of representa- 
tion in speech and art, such as the chimaera or hippocentaut. 
Of these Plato undoubtedly denied the existence of sdeas on the 
ground that they are not “ natural units” and explained them 
as wilful combinations of ideas which, while real in themselves, 
do not in reality have intercommunication in any single idea?” 
If such combinations, however, do not correspond to objective 
ucuttes but are “ inventions ” of the artists, why should the unity 
of an attefact not be explained in the same way, why should it 
be any more objective or “ natural” than those other combina- 
tions which are created by a human artist? Does not Plato 
himself even where he distinguishes artefacts from the products 
of mimetic art call the former class σύνθετον καὶ σλαστόν in dis- 
tinction from organic bodies (Sophist 219 A 10-B 2, cf. Republic 
381 A)? There ts in Aristotle's own writings evidence to show 
that the question of τὰ φύσει was connected with the problem of 
“unity and wholeness” in this fashion. Besides the usual 
differentiation between nature and art by means of the critetion 
of motion,’ Aristotle asserts that the unity and wholeness 


143 Compare the explanation of false statements as expounded by Cornford, 
Plato's Theory of Knowledge, pp 312-317, and n b p 313° “It may be added 
that the Theory of Forms provides a meaning even for false statements which 
seem to have no existing subject, such as 'The present King of France favours 
Free Trade’ The description has a meaning, though it stands for no existing 
person” See the reference to Chimaera, Scylla, Cerberus, καὶ ἄλλαι τινὲς συχναὶ 
λέγονται ξυμχεφνκυΐαι ἰδέαι πολλαὶ els ἐν γενέσθαι and the “invention” (α, δ. 
whdrre, δεινοῦ πλάστου, πεχλάσθω͵ σύναπτε εἰς ἐν τρία ὄντα, κτλ ἡ of a similac 
beast in Republic 588 C-D and note the use of the “ concepts” of centaur and 
chimaera to combat the proof of the existence of ideas (apparently from the 
περὶ ἰδεῶν) page 229 supra Cf the explanation by “ synthesis ” of such cancepts 
as the centaur (Diggenes Laertsus, VIE, 53; Sextus, Adv Math, VIU, 60; IX, 
395; XT, 251) 

7 On the basis of his distinction between nature as a principle of motion in 
the thing itself and art as such a principle im something other than the thing 
moved (cf Metaphysics 1070 A7-8) Artstotle enumerates as τὰ φύσει animals, 
plants, their parts, the sxmple bodies, and the heaven and its parts: all these ace 
substances, for Φύσις must always inhere in 2 subject (although the essential 
attributes of these things as well as the things themselves are φύσει and κατὰ 
φύσιν), Cf. Physics 192 B 8-193 A 2, De Calo 298 A27-B1, Metaphysics 1042 
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imparted by nature 1s far more complete than that produced 
by art (Metaphysics 1016 A 4, 1023 B 34-36; cf. Phystes 227 A 
13-17 and Eudemus apud Simphicius, Phys., p. 879, 18-21). The 
“ nature,” which 15 the unifying principle, is, however, the οὐσία 
of the thing (Metaphysics 1041 B 28-31); and upon this con- 
nection of the notions of “ substance” and unity rests Aristotle’s 
doctrine that only τὰ φύσει are really substances and of these 
only organic wholes (Metaphysics 1043 B 21-23, 1040 B 5-16, 
1034 A 4 [cf. 1070 A 20-21}; contrast the wider use of οὐσία 
in 1028 B 8-13 and the widest, general use in 1070 A 5-6: τὰ 
γὰρ φύσει οὐσίαι καὶ τὰ ἄλλα); 1n this sense artefacts, parts of 
organic wholes, and states of substances are all alike excluded 
‘(1043 A 4-5, cf. Ross, ad loc.), for none of them is a real 
unity.*** So in the sttict or highest sense τὰ φύσει and οὐσίαι 
coincide, and the very possbiity of separable form is for Aris- 
totle limited to these objects. This mterpretation of τὰ φύσει 
marks, as it were, the extreme point reached in the debate 
concerning “ natural units” which was raised by the problems 
of the relationship of “ divisions” to the theory of :deas, This 
extreme interpretation was certainly not the doctrine of the Pla- 
tontsts, much less that of Plato (see pages 249-250 and note 148 
supra); yet this, and not merely the exclusion of separate forms 
of artefacts, is the doctrine to support which Aristotle brings 
in the quotation from Plato. The use of the quotation does not 
constitute evidence for supposing even that Aristotle himself 
believed his interpretation to represent Plato's conscious 


A7-11 (The Platonic assimilation of φύσις to τέχνη" reappears transmuted 1a 
Aristotle's metaphor of φύσις as smmanent τέχνη [Physics 199 A11-B 33], a 
device whereby he saves hus teleology } Ross observes (Metaphysics, U, p 355) 
that “ the definition of nature realiy breaks down in the case of generation, but 
Aristotle would presumably seek to just:fy st by saying that in some sense the 
parent and the offspring, betng members of the same species, are the same, of 
that in some sense the offspring 1s a part of the parent.” It also breaks down, 
however, in the case of the universe as a whole, for the ultimate ἀρχὴ κινήσεως 
1s not 1mmanent but transcendent (Metaphysrcs A, chap. 7 and 1075 A 11-15). 
In fact, Aristotle’s exact account is that znanimate natural bodies have an ἀρχὴ 
κινήσεως not in the sense of an ἀρχὴ τοῦ κινεῖν but only of an ἀρχὴ τοῦ πάσχειν 
(Physics 255 B 30-256 A 3) 

194 ‘This same trend of thought leads Aristotle to the pot of making the state 
πρότερον φύσει to the individual, the fatter is equated with a part that is Φύσει 
only in the whole (Polsi#¢s 1253 A 18-29, cf. Metaphysics 1035 B 23-25). 


-- 
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meaning but only that tn accordance with his own doctrine of 
“ natural substance’ he believed this to be the necessary con- 
sequence of Plato’s dictum That some Platonists rejected ideas 
of artefacts Aristotle certainly believed (see note 147 szpra and 
Alexander, Metaph,, pp 79, 19 80, 6 [pages 240-242 sxzprz}), 
and st is plausible that certain of Plato's puptls may have come to 
this Conclusion in the way suggested above.” Among these Pla- 
tonists Xenocrates may have been one; but it is by no means as 
certain as has usually been assumed that bts definition of the 
idea committed him either to this restriction for himself of to 
the belief that this was the opinion of Plato Proclus, in view 
of his own doctrine, was bound to hold, as he did (I# Par- 
menidem, V, 136, Cousin), that the phrase τῶν κατὰ φύσιν ἀεὶ 
συνεστώτων Was meant to exclude ideas bofh of τὰ παρὰ φύσιν and 
of τὰ κατὰ τέχνην (so Henze, Xenokrates, pp. 52-53, who takes 
this to be Plato’s “later” theory); but in consideration of the 
Piatonic attitude toward φύσις and τέχνη, there 1s no reason to 
Suppose that κατὰ φύσιν must imply opposition to κατὰ τέχνην 
as well as tO παρὰ φύσιν. The phrase 15, without further context, 
ambiguous, but it could equally well mean either “ whatever 
things have a real, objective existence” (45 opposed to such 
combinations as “chimaeras”’), in which case 1t would be 
equivalent to Plato's ὁπόσα φύσει as interpreted above, or ‘* what- 
evet things are in theit normal states” (as opposed to devia- 
tions such as malformations whether “ natural or artificial”) 2" 


™* One might argue that Eudoxus and the “ others" who attempted to make 
the ideas smmanent causes of phenomena (Melaphysus 991 A 14-19, 1079 B 18- 
23) could hardly have accounted for ideas of artefacts, but whether they expressly 
rejected them or—as 1s more likely-——simply neglected to consider the problem 
we have no means of knowing, 

14 For this use of κατὰ φύσιν and παρὰ φύσιν cf, Trmaeus 66C, 82 B-83A, 
Politiens 308 D1, Philebus 32 A, Laws 918 B 1-2, cf Speusippus’ defiattion of 
happiness as ἕξιν redelay ἐν ταῖς κατὰ φύσιν ἔχουσι» (frag 47), See the Neo 
Platonic argument that there are no ideas of κακά and αἰσχρὰ because στερήσει 
μᾶλλον καὶ ἀποστάσει τῶν εἰδῶν ταῦτα wapvdlorarar τῇ φύσει, διὸ καὶ παρὰ 
φύσιν ἔχειν λέγεται (Syrianus, Metaph, p 107, 8-9) Even for Plato himself 
there was no need of ideas for every degree of deviation from the “ normal,” 
since allowance was made for varying degrees of participation in a single idea 
(ct Republic 472 BD, see page 266 infra) See also the Neo-Pythagorean dis- 
tinction of τὸ κατὰ φύσιν as ἀκρότης dveriraros from τὸ παρὰ φύσιν which admits 
τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧσσον (Sextus, Adp Math, X, 272). 
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That the definition was Jater used as supporting evidence by 
those who wished to reject ideas of artefacts 1s in itself no 
certain indication of what Xenocrates meant by at.“ 


ΣΤ Heinze himself has to reyect part of the conclusion which ought 1n strict: 
ness to follow from his interpretation of τῶν κατὰ φύσιν det συνεσ τώτων, namely 
that the phrase excludes ideas of abstracta, and he does so on the ground that 
rare φύσιν had a different connotation for Anstotle from what it had for Plato 
(Xenokrates, p 54) He makes much of the ward συνεστώτων, saying that it 
means “ das feste, bestimmte Setende Das ist aber alles, was der Philebus eine 
γεγενημένη οὐσίᾳ nennt, also alles aus πέρας und ἄπειρον Gewordene™ Con- 
sidering the explicit connection of τὸ μέτριον and the arts in the Polsiseus (284 
A-E, cf Shorey, Unity, n 473), it 1s difficult to see why this interpretation 
should imply the exclusion of ideas of artefacts 

Furthermore, the text of the definition itself 1s not above suspicion Chaignet 
thinks that, since Albinus gives the definition as παράδειγμα τῶν κατὰ φύσιν 
αἰώνιον, the τῶμ del συνεστώτων of Proclus indicates only that he read αἰωνίων 
instead of αἰώνιον (Chaignet, Procles'Commentatre sur le Parméuide, V1 { Paris, 
1901}, p 38,n 2) In that case ἀεὶ συνεστώτων would be merely a pataphrase 
of Proclus’ own based upon what may have been a false reading (If Witt 
{Albiaus and the Hrstory of Middle Platonism, p 16] is right in supposing that 
Timaeus 28 A was the basis for Xenocrates’ definition, αἰώνιον would probably 
be the right reading, but there 1s no reason for connecting the defnition speci- 
fically with this passage ) Nevertheless, the definition of the :deas {obviously 
from the same ultimate source} given by Diogenes Laerteus (IIL, 77) 1s αἰτίας 
riyas καὶ ἀρχὰς τοῦ τοιαῦτ' εἶναι τὰ φύσει συνεστῶτα, οἷάπερ ἐστὶν αὐτά Here 
the ἀεί 1s not represented, but the συνεστώτων reappears Ross, however, in one 
place (Metaphysres, I, p 192) quotes the Proclus passage with διεστώτων instead 
of συνεστώτων, His reference 1s given as “Procl «7 Parm 1 888 18 Cousin" 
(9 Cousin’s second edition [Procls Opera Inedstta, Paris, 1864]} Cousin 
in both hus first and second editions reads συνεστώτων without varrant and 
Chaignet in his translation (/e¢ ctf) does the same, but Ross also quotes 
(loc ct) the definition from Diogenes Laertius with διεστῶτα instead of 
συνεστῶτα, and—although the editions read ovreor@ra—the variant διεστῶτα 
here is noted by the Basel editors of Book ΠῚ, who, to be sure, reject it with a 
reference ta the passage of Proclus Now, τὰ φύσει διεστῶτα τς certainly the 
lecuia dsficeltor and 1s unitkely to be a mere scribal error for συνεσγῶτα, nor is 
anyone likely purposely to have substituted it for συνεστῶτα, but it would give 
a sense which exactly corresponds with the interpretation given above for Plato's 
εἴδη ἔστιν ὁπόσα φύσει, for jt would mean “ the things which arte objectively 
distinct from one another” ‘The use of the word διεστῶτα in this connection is 
supported by a number of Platonic passages PAilebus 18 C (τρίτον εἶδος διεστή- 
caro), 23D (κατ᾽ εἴδη Surrds); Polsteeus 260C (τὴν ἐπιγτακτικὴν τέχνην . . 
Geardov ef πῃ didarnxev), Republic 532 E (κατὰ ποῖα εἴδη διέστηκε), 5640 
(τριχῇ διαστησώμεθα τῷ Adyw δημοκρατουμένην πόλιν, ὥσπερ οὖν καὶ ἔχειν; 
Gorgias 465 Ὁ (διέστηκε μὲν οὔτω φύσει, ἅτε δ' byybs ὕρντων» φύρονται ἐν τῷ 
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There is not, then, any teal evidence in Aristotle that Plato 
himself rejected ideas of artefacts, the dsrect evidence that the 
Platonists did so, apart from one passage which expresses 
Aristotle’s own deduction of the consequence of a theory of 
idea-numbers I imited to ten, consists of two passages, which are 
in fact a doublet, both of which apparently come from the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν (991 B 6-7 = 1080 A 5-6, see note 147 supra and Appendix 
11 on 1080 A 9-11). The evidence of Alexander makes it neces- 
sary to suppose that in the περὶ ἰδεῶν Aristotle directly charged 
that the “ arguments from the sciences” lead to ideas of arte- 
facts which, however, were not admitted; in the Metaphysics 
he 1s much vaguer, saying only that they imply ideas of every- 
thing of which there 15 ἐπιστήμη, Later on m this passage of the 
Metaphysics we find him arguing that the objects of ἐπιστήμη 
are not limited to s#bstances whereas the Platonists oxght to 
restrict ideas to those of substances Now, while Aristotle 
identifies τὰ φύσει and οὐσίαι in the strictest sense of the terms, 
so that one might suppose him to be including artefacts among 
what he here calls μὴ οὐσίαι δὴ and thus get a reference to the 
denial of such ideas in this passage too, the form of the argu- 
ment shows that οὐσία here 1s used tn the sense of substance as 
opposed to the attributive categories and there is no question 
of ideas which the Platonists deny but only of those which 
Aristotle argues that they shou/d deny If the reference to ideas 
of artefacts in the wept ἰδεῶν was explicitly connected with the 
“arguments from the sciences,” the substitution of the vague 
citcumlocution in the Metaphysics (d8q πάντων ὅσων ἐπιστῆμαί 
εἰσιν} can hardly have been accidental and so may be an admis- 
sion that the objection as made in the earlier work did not 
equally affect all who used this demonstration to establish ideas 


αὐτῷ); Timaent 42 Β (ὁκόσα ἐναντίω: πέφυκε διεστηκότα) Consequently I am 
inclined to believe that Xenoctates’ definition originally contained the word 
διεστῶτα (in same form), not συνεστῶτα, and that the statement of Plato which 
it intended to reproduce was that which Arsstotle quotes but which :n full ran. 
εἴδη ἔστιν πόσα φύσει διέστηκεν, Inasmuch, however, as διεστῶτα and συνεστῶτα 
are but apposite faces of the same logical complex, I have considered ut safer 
to rterpret the latter rather than to emend it 

™ This interpretation of artefacts as “non substance” is in fact assumed by 
the LF version of Alexander’s commentary on 990 B 22 ff, (Metapb., p. 88, line 
6 from bottom): οὐκ ἐπὶ τῶν οὐσιῶν μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν τεχνῶν». 
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It wall be noticed that where the direct reference to the Pla- 
tonists’ rejection of ideas of artefacts is retained it occurs in 
connection with the problem of generation, to explain which 
Aristotle argues that the 1deas are neither necessary nor suffi- 
ctent, On the other side stand certain remarks of Aristotle 
which imply that the Platonists did not exclude ideas of arte- 
facts (see note 148 sypra). All this points to a dispute among 
Plato's pupils centering in the determination of the “ natural 
unittes,"’ a problem which the relationship of diaeresis to the 
theory of ideas would render ever more acute.*” That the 
question of this relationship produced various Academic theories 
among which tn his criticism of diaeresis Anstotle neglects to 
distinguish has already been demonstrated (pages 44-48, 59-60 
supra). So it seems that some Platonists rejected ideas of arte- 
facts (relying in this upon Plato's dental of ideas for the objects 
of mimetic art) while others still retained ideas of “ useful” 
artefacts, i.e. artefacts which have an ἀρετή of their own, the 
result of an οἰκεῖος κόσμος (cf Gorgias 506D-E). Against the 
former Aristotle argues that, if an artefact can be produced 
without a separate idea, the same 1s true of other objects; 
against the latter he contends that, since in Isving organisms 
the parent obviously produces the offspring so that no separate 
form need be assumed here, it is unnecessary to posit ideas for 
anything at all (Metaphysics 1033 B 19-1034 A 8); but in the 
περὶ ἰδεῶν he put all the arts on the same level and labeled theis 
productions “ artefacts’’ without distinction (cf. Alexander, 
Metaph., Ρ. 80, 4-5: ὁμοίως καὶ ἡ ἀνδριαντοποιητικὴ Kal ἡ γραφικὴ καὶ 
ἡ οἰκοδομικὴ δὲ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἑκάστη τεχνῶν ἔχει πρὸς τὰ ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτήν), 
Aristotle’s tendency to refute the Platonists generally by 
developing an inconsistency between the doctrines of different 
“sects” without distinction prohibits the inference that all 


* It is interesting to notice in this connection that Speusippus, who was 
much concerned with the method of division and who abandoned the ideas 
altogether but posited separately existing mathematicals, is said to have called 
the decad φνσικωγάτῃ and at the same time to have likened 1t to an εἶδος τεχΡικόν 
saying that it was παράδειγμα παρτελέστατον TH τοῦ παντὸξ ποιή τη θεῷ Tpoexxei- 
μένῃ (Speusippus, frag. 4, p 54, 1317, Lang fin line 14 ἐφ' ἑαντῆς should be 
read, not ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτῇ; the gender shows that this phrase goes with ὑπάρχονσαζν», 
not with εἶδος, and should give the positive notion of which ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ἡμῶν 
βεμένων is the negative, cf, A 7 P., LX, 1939, p. 254]). 
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who used the “ arguments from the sciences ’’ rejected ideas of 
artefacts, the vagueness of the Metaphysics passage in com- 
parison with that of the περὶ ἰδεῶν 15 1n itself some evidence that 
not all of them, at any rate, did so, and the tenor of the passage 
in which Plato is quoted indicates that there were those who 
disagreed with the mnterpretation there given to Plato's statement 


B “The One over Many.” | 

The argument called τὸ ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν establishes the existence 
of ideas on the ground that the common predicate of the various 
members of a group of particulars 1s a single tdentity which 1s 
not identical with any of the particulars There are unmis- 
takable references to this line of reasoning, even though there 
are no formal statements of the argument, in the text of 
Plato; ᾽5 and Arutstotie, too, elsewhere than in the present 
context refers to the idea as an hypostatization of the ἕν ἐπὶ 
πολλῶν (Metaphysics 990 B 6-8 = 1079 A 2-4 [pages 198-199 
and note 117 supra}, 1040 B 29-30; Anal, Post. 77 A 5-9, 85 B 
15-22). In the last two of these passages (sce pages 71-72 
supra) Aristotle displays the same attitude toward this argu- 
ment as that which was expressed with regard to the arguments 
from the sciences, namely that it proves the existence of a ἕν καὶ 
τὸ αὐτὸ ἐπὶ πλειόνων but not that this existence 15 separate from the 
particulars (Alexander, Metaph., p 81, 7-10 and p. 79, 15-19; 
see pages 235-239 supra) The nature of the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν serves 


W° The closest approach to a formal statement occurs at Parmenides 132 A 1-5 
αἷμαί σε ἐκ τοῦ τοιοῦδε ὃν ἕκαστον εἶδος οἴεσθαι εἶναι ὅταν πόλλ' ἄττα μεγάλα 
σοι δόξῃ εἶναι, μία τις ἴσως δοκεῖ ἰδέα ἡ αὐτὴ εἶναι ἐπὶ πάντα ἰδόντι, ὅθεν bv τὸ 
μέγα ἡγῇ εἶναι ᾿λληβῆ λέγεις. The “customary procedure” referred to in 
Republic 596 A consists in positing a single idea for each group of particulars 
to which the same name is applied, and the argument of τὸ ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν ἰς 
obviously implied in the slatement of Repudlre 597 C 7-9 that, 1f there were 
two ideas of hed, πάλιν ἂν μία ἀναφανείη ἧς ἐκεῖναι ἂν αὖ ἀμφότεραι τὸ εἶδος 
ἔχοιεν, καὶ εἴη ἂν ὃ ἔστιν κλίνη ἐκείνη ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ αἱ δύο The principle of the 
argument may be seen in application in Sophrst 243 DE {φέρε, ὁπόσοι θερμὸν 
καὶ ψυχρὸν ἢ τινε δύο τοιούτω τὰ κάντ' εἶναί pare, τέ ποτε ἄρα τοῦτ' ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοῖν 
φθέγγεσθε, λέγοντες ἄμφω καὶ ἑκάτερην εἶναι; τί τὸ εἶναι τοῦτα ὑπολάβωμεν 
ὑμῶν; πόγερομ τρίτον καρὰ τὰ dba ἐκεῖνα. ») and ya PAtlebus 3424.4 
(quoted ia note 175 infra), 
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him even as a direct cefutation of the existence of tdeas, for 
their separation and individualization prevent them from being 
common predicates (see note 121 supra). 

The answer to the argument here, however, is simply that 
according to it the Platontsts ought to posit ideas of negations 
(and of non-existents [Alexander, Metaph., p. 80, 161) which 
they refuse to do This criticism 1s especially surprising in view 
of the fact that Alexander reports, presumably from the same 
source, the περὶ ἰδεῶν," an argument of the Platonists which 
uses negations to prove the separate existence of the ἐν ἐπὶ 
πολλῶν as an idea and which quite nghtly assumes that, when of 
several subjects the same predicate ts dented, it ts a single 
positive term in reference to which the negations are made‘ 
for example, in the statements, “A, B, and C are not white,” 
the common predicate 1s the identical term “ white.” This, 
however, 15 the explanation of negative yudgments which Plato 
gives in the Sophest (c£ Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge, pp 202, 252) A negation imdicates merely that the 
thing designated by the words following the negative does not 
apply to the subject, that the predicate 1s something from which 
the subject 1s different (Sophist 257 B9-C 3) whatever ts called 
not beautiful’ ss so called in reference to nothing other than 
the “ beautiful’ from which it 1s different (257 D). Absolute 
non-being, the contrary of being, Plato emphatically dismisses 
as meaningless (258 EG ff, cf. 238 C); the μὴ ὄν involved in 
negations is simply the relation of difference between two 
entities, the difference which, pervading all existent things in 
their relations to one another, 1s in each particular case that 
which 1s contrasted with a definite existent (258 D-E). The 
argument recorded by Alexander and this portion of the Sophist 
are complementary and show that the Platonic explanation of 
negation rendered invalid Anstotle’s objection to the argument 
of the ἕν ἐπὶ παλλῶν, It ts significant that his answer to this 
second form of the Platonic argument 15, 1f strictly interpreted, 
not quite the same as that which in the Metaphysics and the 


71 Cf at the end of the argument (Mefaph, p 81, 20-22)+ τοῦτον δὴ τὸν 
λόγον φησὶν (sel Aristotle) καὶ τῶν ἀποφασκοριένων ἰδέας ποιεῖν ὁμοίως 
γὰρ ἐν ἀμφοτέροις τὸ Ey ‘This must mean that Amstotle took cognizance of this 
argument and tried to show that it implies the same contradiction. 
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περὶ ἰδεῶν charges that the direct argument from the common 
predicate leads to ideas of ἀποφάσεις, this argument, he says, 
creates ideas of ἀποφασκόμενα as well as of «αταφασκόμενα, for the 
unitary concept (τὸ ἔν) 1s similarly involved in both (Alexander, 
Metapbh., p. 81, 20-22). This 1» quite right; the Platonists did 
posit ideas of the predicates negated, but these are not them- 
selves “ negations ” or “ non-existents’ The point of reference 
for what “15 not beautiful” 15 not ‘the not-beautiful” but 
“ the beautiful,” not the negatived predicate but the thing indi- 
cated by the words which follow the negative particle, for the 
“not being x” consists in the distinction and contrast of one 
existent with another (Sophest 257 E, cf. Alexander, Metaph,, 
p. 81, 14-15: πρὸς ἕν τι τὴν ἀναφορὰν ποιούμενος τὸ λευκὸν ἀποφάσκει 
τὸ αὐτὸ πάντων) . 

Whence, then, Aristotle’s notion that the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν must 
lead to ideas of negations? He insisted that this argument 
necessitates an idea of τὸ μὴ εἶναι and, if one allows this, that 
there would then be a single idea of heterogeneous and utterly 
different things, of line and man, for example, tnasmuch as 
they are not horses (Alexander, Metaph., p. 81, 2-5) 12. Plato 
does insist that τὸ μὴ ὄν exists and is an idea; but he denies that 
it is non-being in the absolute sense of the contrary of being, 
and he identifies 1t rather with the tdea of difference which 1s 
itself not a negation but a positive idea, that idea by communion 
in which one existent is contrasted to all other existents and 
differentiated from them (Sopbist 258 D-259B). In spite of 


ΤΣ γριά Ines 5-7 there would also be a single tdea of τὰ ἄπειρα, and also a 
single idea of such things as “man” and “ anzmal” (for both are not wood) 
““ Indeterminateness ” 15, of Course, contrary to the essentral character of the idea, 
for it 15 the negation of “inst” in every sense (see pages 86 87 and 106-107 
supra, cf Shorey, What Plato Said, pp 320 and 606) One may find the answer 
to the kind of argument which here tries to force on the Platonists 2 single idea 
of “the unlimited’ os “the indefinite” im Plato's semark at Sophist 256 EB: 
wept ἕκαστον ἄρα τῶν εἰδῶν... ἄπειρον δὲ πλήθει τὸ μὴ ὅν. Even in the world 
of ideas one could find this negation of “ Jimit," but that means only that the 
“not being” of every idea 1s unlimited because there is an unlimited number 
of existents in reference ta which each tdea may be said not to be something 
or other So both animal and man are not wood, although there 15. no single 
idea “not wood” (Conceming the objection based upon the " prionty" of 
animal to man seé Appendix Vi, pages 523 ff, infra) 
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Plato's emphatic exposition of his meaning in this regard, 
Aristotle, as has been seen, clearly insists in other connections 
on identifying τὸ μὴ ὄν of the Sophbrst with absolute non-beimg, 
the contrary of the idea of existence, and even with “ the false” 
(see pages 91-101 and note 86 supra). His contention here 
that the ἕν émi πολλῶν in negations must lead to an idea of non- 
being which would be the single idea of heterogeneous things 
is an example of the same neglect or misunderstanding of the 
doctrine expounded in the Sephzst.* Still, even though Plato 
dented that the idea of non-being involved in negations 1s such 
as Aristotle argues is required by the Platonic ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν, did 
he not, nevertheless, admit negative tdeas? In the section of the 
Sophist where negation 1s explained he speaks of the “ not 
beautiful,” the “ not large,” the “ not just,’’ as real entities all 
of which are “ parts” of the φύσις θατέρου (Sophist 257 D-258 
A) So it might appear that, as Aristotle says, the negations 
‘A, B, and C are not x”’ must lead the Platontsts to posit an 
idea of not-x in which the heterogeneous subjects A, B, and C 
participate; but “not x” (“not beautiful,” for example), 
which Plato calls a μόριον τῆς θατέρου φύσεως, is not, however, a 
single idea. By communication in the tdea of difference, in 
which every idea communicates, each idea 1s different from 
every other, taken singly, and from a// others, taken together 
(Sophist 259 B); and “not x” 45 a μόριον τῆς θατέρου φύσεως 
is simply all the entitres which are mot the entity x, just as x 


τὰ One might antictpate here an argument on the past of those who would 
accept Philippson's thesis (see note 145 supra); they might contend that this 1s 
additional proof that the περὶ ἰδεῶν was prior to the Sophsss (and so probably 
prior to the Parmenides also) which was then written with an eye to just this 
kind of objection Apart from the fact that in order to argue thus Philippson 
would have to admit that Metaphysics 990 B 11-17 = 1079 A 7-13 comes from 
the περὶ ἰδεῶν (as all the evidence that we have shows that it does}, we have 
seen in the passages of the previous chapter above cited that this interpretation 
of τὸ μὴ ὄν occurs 11 conjunction with obvious references to the Sophist, which 
proves that—even though this interpretatton may have been advanced as on 
objection by Aristotle and others before that dialogue was written—Aristotle 
maintained his interpretation in the face of Plato's exposition and even referred 
to the SopAis: itself for confirmation of it, Obviously, then, the mere fact that 
a criticism of Aristotle's is “ answered" in a dtalogue of Plato's does not con- 
stitute any proof that it was waitten or advanced prior to the writing of the 
dialogue, 
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itself, not being any or all of these other entities, 15 also a μόριον 
τῆς Barépov φύσεως In the Polsticus where Plato introduces a 
warning against the inaccurate use of diaerests we have observed 
that he means to restrict the identification of “ divisions’ and 
ideas to such divisions as comncide with objectively real units 
and that there is in this connection evidence for a debate among 
his students as to the forma! determination of this distinction, 
a debate which resulted in the rejection by some Platonists of 
ideas of artefacts and in the restriction by Aristotle of “ natural 
substance ’’ jn the strict sense to “organic units,” In the same 
section of the Pojsticus, introduced by the canon τὸ μέρος ἅμα 
εἶδος ἐχέτω (262 B) and culminating tn the formulatton that 
i every εἶδος 1s ἃ μέρος but a μέρος need not be an εἶδος (263 B), 
ε" Plato points out that merely negative terms do not correspond 
. to single ideas even tn those cases where a positive name 
7 happens to be applied to the whole group of things included 

in the negation (262 D-E, 263C-D), if there is no charac- 
! teristic common to the members of the group save only that 
, they are all different from some one entity, it is clear that the 
| group ts not a “natural umt” and so not an εἶδος, This, how- 
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ever, is exactly the character of “ not x’; 1t indicates all of the 

entities other than x, which—though different from one 

another ~~ are also all different from x (cf Sophist 257 Β 6:7: 

μὴ μέγα Means τὸ σμικρὸν no more than 1t does τὸ ἴσον) The " one 

idea" in which all of these entities (as well as the entity x) 
“ΝᾺ communicate is “ the :dea of difference,” for which reason any 
| group of ideas may be said to be ‘a part of the idea of differ- 
ence, because the εἶδος τοῦ μὴ ὄντος 15 the φύσις θατέρου κατακεκερ- - 
ματισμένη ἐπὶ πάντα τὰ ὄντα πρὸς ἄλληλα and its objective extstence 
consists in the ¢onfrast of any group of entities with some 
definite entity Aristotle's criticism rests not alone upon his 
interpretation of Plato’s μὴ ὄν as absolute non-being but also ; 
upon his belief that a μόριον of this μὴ ὅν must then be a single f 
idea which 1s a species of non-being, whereas Plato makes it | 
clear that ἃ μόριον in his sense need not be either a “ genus” or a 
τ species.’ Obviously the Platonic conception of the relation- 
ship among ideas does not coincide with the “ logical hierarchy ” 
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which Aristotle supposes that it must represent (see also pages 
43-48 supra) 113 

This canon, however, that a mesely negative term does not 
correspond to a single :dea, would raise a practical difficulty 
analogous to that which has been noticed tn regard to “ natural 
units” Since the “not beautiful,” the “not large,” the “ not 
just” of the Sophist are not identical with ugliness, injustice, 
and smaliness respectively (for the negative, as Plato says, does 
not signify the contrary), ideas of ugliness, injustice, smaltiness, 
and of the contraries of courage, sobriety, and Itberality are not 
eliminated by the doctrine of the Sophist so long as such terms 
are considered to have positive meaning ‘The term “ἡ barbarian," 


+74 My analysis of this part of the SopdSrst 1s τὰ most respects in accord with 
that of Cornford in his book, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, my indebtedness to 
which 1s probably greater than I can myself estimate As the reader will observe, 
however, I disagree with Cornford on one important point He argues that the 
μόριον θατέρου must mean “a part of the Different" (1 e that which is 
different ’') “ Thus ‘ the not-Beautiful’ is ‘a part of the Different,’ though not 
of Difference itself’’ (op ctt, pp 293-4) This he does because he thinks that 
8 Form can have parts in two senses,” which senses amount to what Aristotle 
calls “ genus” and “species” (cf Cornford’s example of figure and triangle 
with Metaphysics 999 A 9-12, εἴ Metaphysics 1023 B 12-25), and then contends 
quite rightly that “ the not-Beaut:ful ” 1s not a“ part of Difference" in either of 
these senses. That Plato, however, calls “mot x” a μόριον of the fdea of 
difference 15, 1 think, incontestable (SoAssst 258 2 where μόριον αὐτῆς refers to 
τὴν θαγέρου φύσιν which 15 τὸ εἶδος τοῦ μὴ ὄντος and this is τῶν πολλῷ» Syrup 
εἶδος ἕν [258 03]: cf 257 Ὁ 4.5’ τὰ τῆς θατέρου φύσεως μόρια μιᾶς οὔσης and 
note that the θατέρον φύσις which κατακεκερματίσθαι φαίνεται [257C7, cf 
258 E 1] is the ϑατέρον φύσις which 15 ἐν τοῖς εἴδεσιν and which, pervading all 
the ideas, makes ἐν ἕκαστον ἕτερον διὰ τὸ μετέχειν τῆς ἰδέας τῆς θατέρου [255 D 9- 


E6, εἰ 256 Α 108 4}). It seems obvious, then, that the disjunction, “ e1ther 
genus or species,” does not hold for a μόριον τοῦ εἴδους and this is further 
substantiated by the fact that Plato does not make any ontological distinction 
between “genus” and “species” (see page 46 supra} In some cases the 
* parts” of an idea correspond to Anstotle’s logical “ species,” as, for example, 
the ideas which are “ parts" of Knowledge (Sop4rst 257 Ο 7-D 2), but that 
does not mean that Plato thought of the ontological relationship as one of genus 
and species, the fact that the “ fractioning “ἡ of Knowledge 15 used to illustrate 
the “fractioning” of τὸ μὴ ὄν, althongh in the jatter case the parts are not 
* species of difference,” indicates that even in the former case he did not think 
of the relationship as of this nature This, however, 15 just the source of Aris- 
totle’s misinterpretation, namely that “not x” as a μόριον must be a ™ species 
of non-being “ 
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however, although as meaning simply “other than Greek” it 
does not stand for a single idea, may itself as a moral term have 
a single positive meaning, in which case tt is not simply a 
negation but must designate a single idea In such cases, then, 
the question arises with regard to each term considered. has τῇ 
positive content or 15 τῇ merely a negation of some positive entity 
and so “4 part of the nature of difference"? In the realm of 
phenomena the problem is still further complicated by the pos- 
sibility of different ‘ degrees of participation” in a single idea, 
different grades of approximation, for each of which infinite 
vatiations and deviations it is neither necessary not possible to 
assume a distinct idea, since the variations themselves are not 
distinct, Moreover, since no phenomenal particular can exactly 
represent an idea, all participation is in some degree “ devia- 
tion”; and in the case of any phenomenon the question arises 
as to whether ΙΓ is merely a “ deviation,’ a falling short of a 
definite idea, or the representation of a distinct idea other than 
that from which tt might be supposed to deviate *** It is possible 


* For the ideas as fixed terms, the standards which phenomena approximate, 
see pages 214-220 supra Cf the varying degrees of participation in justice and 
injustice and the concomutant admission that the absolutely just or unjust man 
cannot exist in the phenomenal world (Republic 472 Β 473A, εἰ 617 ἀρετὴ 
oe ἣν νιμῶν καὶ ἀτιμάζων πλέον καὶ ἔλαττον αὐτῆς ἕκαστος ἕξει), In the differ- 
ences of odor there are no fixed types at all, τὸ γὰρ τῶν ὀσμῶν πᾶν ἡμυγενές 
(Timaeus 66D) On the other hand, the various εἴδῃ χολῆς are established by 
the fact that each kind has an ἴδιος λόγος (Timaeus 83) All phenomena, 
however, fall far short of the ideas toward which they strive (cf Shorey, Wat 
Plato Sard, p 528) and to which we refer them as standards (Phaedo 74 D-B, 
75 B, note that this is true of all things οἷς ἐπισφραγιζόμεθα τὸ “ αὐτὰ ὃ ἔστι" 
{75 C-D}) , and this must be so, for τῇ the likeness were identical with the model 
in all respects xt would not be a iikeness (Cratylvs 432 C-D), The possibilities 
which this doctrine has τὸ regard to the " prablem of evil” are obvious, for in 
this sense it can be said that the whole phenomenal world as sech is involved in 
“evil” because st must fall short of the perfect οὐσία of the ideas This 
“negative” aspect of evil Plato has in mind at Theaetetus 176A (ἀλλ' οὔτ' 
ἀπολέσθαι τὰ κακὰ δυγατόν =, ofr’ ἐν θεοῖς αὐτὰ ἱδρῦσθαι, τὴν δὲ θνητὴν φύσιν 
καὶ τόνδε τὸν τόπο» περιπολεῖ ἐξ dvdyxys) and Polscus 273 Β Ὁ (τούτων δὲ 
αὐτῷ τὸ σωματοειδὲς τῆς συγκράσεως αἴγιον, τὰ τῆς κάλαι ποτὲ φύσεως σύντροφον, 
ὅτι κολλῆς ἦν μετέχον ἀταξία: πρὶν els τὸν viv κόσμον ἀφικέσθαι, παρὰ μὲν γὰρ 
τοῦ συνθέντος πάντα καλὰ κέκτηται' παρὰ δὲ τῆς ἔμπρραθεν ἕξεως, ὅσα χαλεκὰ 
καὶ ἄδικα ἐν οὐραγῷ γίγνεται, ταῦτα ἐξ ἐκείνης αὐτός re ἔχει καὶ τοῖς ζῴοις 
ἐγαπεργάζεται) , in conjunction with the σλαγωμένη αἰτία of dvdyxy of the 
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to understand how from this point of view the tendency among 
some Platontsts to interpret an ever increasing number of terms 
as bare negations and an increasing number of phenomena as 


Trmaeus (47 E-48 B, cf 30 A, 538, 56C) and the statement of the PArtledus 
(25 Ἐ-26 B} that τὰ καλὰ πάντα are the result of the imposition of limit on the 
unlimited this might seem to indicate that Plato held aff evil to be purely 
negative It is, however, only one aspect of evil, amd Plato never abandoned the 
conviction that injustice, slavishness, impiety, disease are concepts with positive 
meaning Ideas of evil appear in the Republic (402 C, 476A καὶ wept δικαίου 
καὶ ἀδίκον καὶ ἀγαθοῦ καὶ κακοῦ καὶ πάντων τῶν εἰδῶν πέρι 6 αὐτὸς Myos, αὐτὸ 
μὲν ty ἕκαστον εἶναι «., cf Euthyphro 5 ΤῸ) and are referred to in the Theae- 
telus (186 A καλὸν---αἰσχρόν, ἀγαθὸν---κακόν), furthermore, in the Theaetetus, 
almost immediately after the passage quoted above as expressing the negative 
aspect of evil (176 A), Plato refers to παραδείγματα ἐν τῇ φύσει ἑστῶτα, τοῦ 
μὲν θείου εὐδαιμονεστάτου, τοῦ δὲ ἀθέου ἀθλιωτάτου (17GE; cf the βίων παρα- 
δείγματα of Republic 611 Ὁ-.618 A and Republic 5928 ἐν οὐρανῷ ἴσως παρά- 
δειγμα ἀνάκειται τῶ βονλομένῳ ὁρᾶν καὶ ὁρῶντι ἑαυτὸν κατοικίζειν) The idea of 
γῦσος, which in Phaedo 105C appears along with those of heat and oddness, 
should have disappeared in the Tsmaeus, had Plato come to the conclusion that 
all evil 15 negative, yet the various diseases are said to have definite constitutions 
much like living organisms (Trmaexs 89 B-C), so that Plato must have held 
them to be “ natural units,” of which there would then be ideas, and sot mere 
‘deviations ” or negations Moreover, in the Sophrst (251 A) as examples of 
multiple predications of a single subject καχίαι and ἀρεταί appear along ‘with 
σχήματα and μεγέθη, since Plato’s solution of thts problem consists in the theory 
of participation in the ideas, this amounts to asserting ideas of κακίαι, So in the 
Laws (964C) the legislator must know ἥν δύγαμιν ἔχει κακία τε καὶ ἀρετή, and 
the most exact σκέψις 6a re wept ὁτουοῦν js said to be τὸ πρὸς μίαν ἰδέαν ἐκ 
τῶν πολλῶν καὶ ἀνομοίων δυνατὸν εἶναι βλέπειν (965 C}, all things that have a 
λόγος as well as ἃ mere name are objects of this method (964 A) which is in 
fact apphed to ἐπιϑδυμέα in the Philebus (34 E πρὸς τί wore ἄρα ταὐτὸν Bréparres 
οὕτω πολὺ διαφέροντα rat& ἑνὶ προσαγορεύομεν ὀνόματι; [cf Topics 147 A 5-11, 
page 8 supra). It 1s apparent that Plato never came to believe that all 
“evil” can be explained away as merely negative, whether as the failure of 
phenomena adequately to represent the ideas or as “ disorderly motion in the 
soul.” These have their part, but there remain “evils” of a positive and 
objective nature which have a λόγος and for which there must, consequently, be 
ideas, although of these too there will be different degrees of phenomenal 
manifestation. That these differences are unlimited does not signify that the 
entity manifested is itself indeterminate, on the contrary, the indeterminateness 
characteristic of phenomenal process is itself an indication of the stable and 
determinate idea to which these variations are approximations So the unlimated 
variations and intensities of pleasure and pain are not to prevent us from positing 
determinate ideas of pleasure and pain any more than the characteristic insatiety 
of appetite forbids the assumption of an idea of ἐπιθυμία, 
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deviations from the normal "’ would lead to the restriction of 
the sphere of ideas in a fashion similar to that which resulted 
from an increasingly stricter interpretation of the canon of 
“natural units ’’ So all ideas of evil would be rejected on the 
ground that evils are simply negations or aberrations Such was 
the dogma of the later school and there are indications of a 
tendency in this direction among Platontsts contemporary with 
Aristotle, although tt is apparent that there was opposition to 
this extension of the sphere of negation ἢ The tendency and 


17 For Aristotle's identification of Platome “ matter" and evil and the diver- 
gent explanations that evil ss “ caused by matter” or 1s the result of the con- 
trariety Of which the world consists see note 62 supra ‘The last of these inter- 
pretations is the extension af the “negative aspect” to cover all evil Plotinus 
puts the doctrine succinctly in Fan, V, 9, 10 (κακοῦ γὰρ οὐδενός [scr], ἐκεῖ’ 
τὸ γὰρ κακὰν ἐνταῦθα ἐξ ἐνδείας καὶ στερήσεως καὶ ἐλλείψεως, καὶ ὕλης ἀτυχούσης 
πάθος καὶ τοῦ ὕλῃ ὡμοιωμένον)͵ cf Ena, 1,8 (n b J, 8, 1 εἶδος δὲ τὸ κακὸν 
mas ἄν τις φαντάζοιτο ἐν ἀπουσίᾳ παντὸς ἀγαθοῦ ἱνδαλλόμενον ,) Syrianus says 
(Metaph, p 107,812) οὔτε yap τῶν κακῶν ἢ αἰσχρῶν (scrl φασὶ» ἰδέας εἶναιν, 
ἐπειδὴ ἀτερησει μᾶλλον καὶ ἀποστάσει τῶν εἰδῶν ταῦνα παρυφίστωται τῇ φύσει, 
διὰ καὶ παρὰ φύσιν ἔχειν λέγεται οὔτε τῶν ἀποφάσεων, ἀναιρετικὰ γὰρ ταῦτα 
τοῦ ἄρον καὶ τοῦ πέρατος τοῦ παρὰ τῶν εἰδῶν ἐνδιδομένου τοῖς πᾶσι, καὶ ἅμα 
ὑλικόν ἐστὶ μᾶλλον τὸ τῆς ἀοριστίας πάθος ἥπερ εἰδητικόν The assimilation of 
all évil to bare negation 1s obvious (cf also Proclus, Iv Parmenidem, V, 62 
{Cousin} ἀλλὰ δέδεικται μηδὲν τῶν κακῶν ἐκκεῖσθαι ἀπογεννώμενον" πᾶς δὲ 
ῥύπος κακία τίς ἐστεν ἐκείνου πάντως, ᾧ παρυφέστηκε διὰ τοῦτο αὐτὸ οὐκ ἐκεῖθεν 
ταῦτα, διότι ἐκβάσεις εἰσὶ καὶ ἀτερήσεις τῶν ἐκεῖθεν ὑποστάντων" KTA In Timaeunt, 
III, p. 303, 15 ff) Hippolytus (Refut, [, 19, 23 [Dox Graec, p 570, 3-5}) 
attributes to Plato the doctrine that the nature of evs! 1s not self-subsistent but 
κατ᾽ ἐναντίωσιν καὶ παρακρλούθησιν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ γενέσθαι ἢ καθ' ὑπερβολὴν ἢ κατὰ 
μείωσιν, and Albinus ({Alcinous}, Didaskalrkos, JX, p 163 {Hermann}), 
saying that tnost of the tollawers of Plata resect ideas of τὰ παρὰ φύσιν and 
τὰ εὐτελῆ, gives as examples of the former πυρετός and χολέρα and of the Jatter 
ῥύπον and κάρφος (for the opinions of other Platomists of the 1st and 2nd 
centuries see Watt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism, p, 121). It is 
impassthle to say in how far this later tendency may have been due to the 
influence of Anstotle's own doctrine of evil as ἔκστασις, the mcomplete informa. 
tian of material (cf Physics 246 A 13-17, 247 A 2.3, Metaphysas 1021 B 20-28, 
De Anima 130 B 21-23 [cf Themistius, De Agsma, p 111, 23-24], see note 62 
supra) The extension of negative terms in the Academy of Aristotle's time, 
however, 1s iflustrated by the fact that some Platonists, among them Speusippus, 
treated Siaiperéy as a negation equivalent to ἀόριστον, which was a term applied 
to “the imperfect ‘; and this 15 the more sigmficant in view of the Academic 
definition of evil as τὸ διαιρετῷ εἶναι (see pages 3638 supra on Anal. Post. 
924 20-27) There 1s evidence to show that Xenocrates characterized hts 
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its inherent difficulties are manifested in Aristotle’s own doc- 
trine of privation 177. This term “ privation " indicates the nega- 
tive aspect of reality, the absence of a determinate form from a 
determinate substrate, it 1s per se non-being, whereas the sub- 
strate 1s only accidentally non-being (Physics 191 B 13-16, 192 
A 3-6), and consequently in considering the principles of change 
one can disregard privation since the positive form can produce 
change by its absence as well as by its presence *7* This con- 


‘second principle” as privative (see Appendix I on Stobaeus, Eelog., I, £0, 12), 
and it is nat impossible that he explained evil as the result of the pluralization 
of form, that 1s as the negation of unity (see note 29 supra for fis designation 
of the phenomenal world as μεριστόν), which Anstotle then represented as the 
identification of evil with the “ maternal principle’ (see Appendix 1 on Meta- 
phystcs 1091 B 30-32 and note 62 supra) 

The passage of Albinus cited above indicates, however, that not all Platonssts 
rejected ideas of what he calls τὰ παρὰ φύσιν and τὰ εὐτελῆ, and Proclus himself, 
who denies that there are ideas of evils which he tries to explain as negation, 
admits that some Platonists assumed such tdeas and argued that only so could 
knowledge of these things be accounted for (In Parmenidem, V, 63 [Cousin] = 
p 646, Stallbaum ἐὰν γὰρ οὕτω λέγωμεν, οὔτε τῶν κακῶν ἰδέας εἰσοίσομεν, ὥς 
tives τῶν Πλατωνικῶν, οὔτε μόνα τὰ ἀμείνω γιγνώσχει» τὸν γοῦν ἐροῦμεν, bs ἕτεροι 
διαδοξάζουσι) ‘The seventh Platonic Eprsile lists among those objects of which 
there are ideas “ every character in souls and ποιήματα καὶ radjuara σύμπαντα" 
(342 D). To this the same remark 45 was made above (see note 150 supra) 13 
pertinent If the Epsstle 1s genuine it 1s an emphatic assertion by Plato at the 
end of his life that the ideas are not to be restricted, if st is spurious, it 15 
still evidence for an Academic party that dented such a restriction on the part 
of Plato, 

7 Privation 1s for Arfstotle a species of contradiction, and the “ primary 
privation,”” the extreme form of privation, 15 contranety (Metaphysics 1055 A 33- 
B29, cf 1022B22-1023A7 [n.b 1022 B 27-31], 1004 9-16, 1046 B 14-15, 
1063 B 17-18), On the doctrine of στέρησις see Hamelin, Le Systéme @ Aristote, 
pp. 131-3, 1369, 142-5, and especially Calogero, I Fondaments della Logica 
Aristotelica, pp 97-117 and Faust, Der Mogitchkertigedanke, 1, pp 104 138 

τὸ Physics 191 A 4-7; cf Simplicius, Phys, p 221, 22-27 (ef γὰρ ἡ στέρησις 
οὔδεν ἄλλο ἢ ἀπουσία τοῦ εἴδους ἐστὶν ἐν τῷ πεφυκότι, ἱκανὸν daly ἄν τις εἶναι 
τὸ εἶδος τῇῷ μὲν παρουσίᾳ τὸ εἶναι ποιεῖν, τῇ δὲ ἀπουσίᾳ τὸ μὴ εἶναι καὶ γὴν 
στέρησιν καὶ τὴν φθοράν, τὸ μὲν καθ' αὑτό, τὸ δὲ κατὰ συμβεβηκό) Robin 
(idées et Nombres, p 184) strangely takes st to be ὁ matter” that 1s excluded 
᾿ c'est la Mati¢re, non étre par accident, qu’on peut méme, ἃ ce titre, exclure 
du nombre des principes ‘‘ On this rests hus attempt to show that Plato really 
posited an indeterminate and a determinate non-being, the former analogous to 
Aristotle's matter, the latter to his privation, that :t was the former, not the latter, 
that he excluded from the world of ideas just as Aristotle did from the principles; 
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ception of privation enormously extends those terms which are 
explained as indicating merely the negation of a positive term, 
the absence of a determinate form (στέρησις τες ἀπουσία εἴδους : 
Physics 191 A 5-7, 195 A 11-14; Metaphysics 1013 B 11-16, 1032 
B 2-6); inequality, unlikeness, evil, plurality, disease, black, 
cold, rest, heaviness, and even eatth are treated as privations 
(Metaphysics 1055 B 18-20, 1004 A 9-22, 1070 B28 [cf 1032 
B3-4}; Meteorology 374 B 12-15; De Anima 430 B 20-23; De 
Generatione 318 B 16-18; De Caelo 286 A 25-28 [cf De Gen- 
eraizone 319A 14-17}; De Gen. Animal. 743 A 36), and 
change κατὰ στέρησιν is considered to be degeneration of the sub- 
strate by negation of its proper form, not the acquisition of a 
contrary form which is as much a positive term as the one that 
has receded from the material (Metaphysics 1044 B 29-1045 A 
ὁ [rot μὲν καθ᾽ ἕξιν καὶ κατὰ τὸ εἶδος ὕλη, τοῦ δὲ κατὰ στέρησιν καὶ 
φθορὰν τὴν παρὰ φύσιν: so vinegar and wine both come from 
water, but the former by further /oss of form, the latter by 
gain}, ck. Physics 246 A 13-247 A3, Metaphysics 1021 B 14-28), 
This conception of privation as purely negative is, however, 
inconsistent with Aristotle’s theory of matter as the identical 
substrate of contraries which have equal reality as actualizations 
of a single potentialtty, and he does in fact insist that privation 
in the strict sense is not mere negation (Metaphysics 1004 A 13- 


and that Aristotle confused the two in Plato’s system, thereby supposing that 
there was an absolute or indeterminate non-being an the world of ideas Since, 
however, it ts prevation, not matter, that Aristotle excludes from the princtples of 
change, the analogy breaks down If by this exclusion Aristotle intends to 
impugn anything in Platonic doctrine, it is the assumption of ideas which he 
holds to be simply negations, negations that must be ideas by reason of the 
ἐν ἐπὶ πολλῶν but which are in fact only the absence of determinate forms, 

δὴ Although in Metaphysics 1004 A 9-22 plurality 15 explained as the negation 
or the prvation of umtty and in 1045 B 18-20 inequality is the privation of 
equality and unlikeness of likeness, yet in 1054 A 26-32 the unit js said to get 
its meaning and explanation from its contrary, the indivisible from the divisible 
διὰ τὸ paddor αἰσθητὸν τὸ πλῆϑο: εἶναι καὶ τὸ διαιρετὸν ἢ τὸ ἀδιαίρετον, ὥστε 
τῷ λόγῳ πρότερον τὸ πλῇβος τοῦ ἀδιαιρέτου διὰ τὴν αἴσϑησιν. Moreover, since 
the same, the like, the equal belong to the unit while the other, the unlike, and 
the unequal belong to plusality, presumably the former are known by reference 
to what in 1004 A 9-22 and 1055 B 18-20 ate sard to be these privations So in 
De Ans:ma 430 B 20-21 the point and τὸ ofrws ἀδιαίρετον are said to be explicable 
ὥσπερ ἡ στέρησι:. 
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16 [cf Ross, ad Joc.}, 1022 B 24-31, 1055 Β 7-11) but 4s atself 
a form (Phystes 193 B19-20; Metaphysics 1019 B3-10 [cf. 
Ross, ad loc., 1058 B 26-28 {τὰ ἐναντία ἕτερα τῷ εἴδει, see note 120 
supra}, 1070 B 10-15, 1071 A 8-11 [cf Ross, Metaphysics, Il, 
p. 363 ]; see pages 89-90 supra). Quite apart from the exigenctes 
of Aristotle’s theory of change which requires that he treat 
στέρησις as itself.a determinate form, it 1s obvious that whether 
a privation ts to be considered as essentially a negation or as 
having posttive content will vary with the particular circum- 
stances tn which the privation is manifested; and Aristotle’s 
recognition of this fact appears in his statement that in those 
cases in which the substrate 1s hot κατὰ πάθος cold is not a στέρησις 
but a positive “ nature” (De Part, Animal. G49 A17-20). In 
such a case it is clear that one term cannot be known merely 
by reference to tts “ contrary” as might be the case as long as 
the privation ts considered to be metely negative, even though 
in the latter case the formula applies to the prirvation only 
accidentally but to the positive term per se (Metaphysics 1046 
B7-15, De Aninza 430 B 20-23, c£. Rodier, Traité de l'Ame, 11, 
pp. 96f on 411 A2-7) 

The real problem for the Platonists was the same as it was 
for Artstotle, to determine whether a term which in certain 
circumstances may appear to be a negation is merely that or is a 
natural unit of positive content, for the tv ἐπὶ πολλῶν required 
them to posit ideas of bare negations no more than it required 
him to assume that a bare negation is an εἶδος just because he 
admitted that it does show the common predicate to be other 
than the particulars of which it 1s predicated Nevertheless, 
debate concerning the character of certain terms could serve as 
the basis for criticism of Platonic doctrine as 1s shown by 
Aristotle’s attempt to prove that the Platonists adopted as a 
“ principle” what 1s in fact a “ privative negation’ (Meta- 
physics 1055 B 30-1056 B 2, cf. 1056 B 43-1057 A 17 [see note 
60 supra}). At the same time it appears to have been a settled 
method of Aristotle's to attack the theory of ideas by arguing 
that the reasons for assuming tdeas of “ἡ substances” would 
require the assumption of ideas of qualities, quantities, etc. and 
that, in that case, there must be tdeas of mere negations, which 
is absurd. Thus later he says that in cases other than those of 
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substances “ the thought 1s a unity’ so that the ideas cannot 
be limited to those of substances (Metaphysecs 990 B 22-26; 
Alexander, Metaph ἢ 88, 17-20 [τὸ γὰρ ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν κατης- 
ἰ j γορεῖσθαι οὐκ ἐν οὐσίᾳ μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν συν βεβηκότων |, see pages 
᾿ 239-240 and note 144 supra). Wath this should be compared 
| Metaphysics 1069 A 21-24 where 1 1s contended that quality, 
| quantity, etc. cannot exist in the full sense or else not-white and 
not-straight would so exist also, since we say that not-white is 
ei (cf, 1017 A 18-19° οὕτω δὲ λέγεται καὶ τὸ μὴ λευκὸν εἶναί, ὅτι ᾧ 
| συμβέβηκεν ἐκεῖνό ἐστιν, the existence of τὸ μουσικόν being “ acci- 
dental” in the same way) and Aval. Post. 85 B 18-22 where 
Austotle contends that the single universal has a higher degree 
| of existence than the particulars but that the unity which it 
i *  andicates 1s no reason for assuming a Separate universal any 
more in the case of substance than 1n that of the other categories 

(see page 72 supra) 


C “The Object of Thought ” 


The argument that there must be ideas apart from sensible 
patticulars because the object of thought must be an entity and 
cannot be any of the particulars (page 229 supra) 1s essentially 
i the same as the second of the arguments from the sciences 
| (pages 227 and 235 spra), the two differ only in the way in 


>. 
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which they establish the premise that the object concerned 
cannot be a particular, the latter by porting out that the objects 
of knowledge are ὡρισμένα whereas the particulars are ἄπειρά re 
καὶ ἀόριστα, the former by the argument that even when the 
particulars have perished the object of thought remains the 
same In similar fashion the argument of the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν 
| establishes the fact that the common predicate 1s not identical 
. with any of the particulars of which it ts predicated by pointing 
: to the eternal identity of the predicate in the face of the insta- 
bility of the particular subjects (Alexander, Metaph., p. 80, : 

11-14; page 228 supra), the connection of these two arguments 

. is further emphasized by the fact that in explaming Aristotle's 
reference to the canon τὸ νόημα ἕν (990 B25) Alexander gives 

an argument which represents the object of thought as the 
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cémmon predicate of a multiplicity and assests that this remains 
the object of thought even when the particulars no longer exist 
(Metaph., Ρ 88, 7-8 6 τε γὰρ ἀπὸ τοῦ νοεῖσθαί τι κοινὸν ἐπὶ πλείοσι, 
νοεῖσθαι δὲ καὶ μηκέτι ὄντων τῶν καθ᾽ ἑκασταὶ ἢ appears, then, that 
this argument is simply a special form of the proof that the 
common predicate which is the object of knowledge 15 other 
than the particular senstbles since the object of knowledge 
remains unaffected when the particulars perish, it cannot have 
been any of the particulars when they existed 

Aristotle's contention that consistency would require the 
Platonists in accordance with this argument to posit ideas of 
everything of which there may be a mental image, and so of 
individuals and even of non-existent fancies (page 229 supra), 
depends upon the isolation of the argument that supports the 
premise and the neglect of the fact that at the very beginning 
the obyects concerned were limited to universals {ἐπειδὰν νοῶμεν 
ἄνθρωπον ἢ πεζὸν ἢ Epov) , that this isolation 15 illegitimate is inds- 
cated by the absence of the νοεῖν τὶ φθαρέντος as a separate arpu- 
ment in the second critique (Metaphysics 990 B 24-27) where 
according to Alexander's commentary it 1s just one element in 
the argument referred to by the rubric τὸ νόημα & ~The argument 
neither presumes nor pretends to prove that every mental image 
which survives the destruction of the particular must correspond 
to an idea but only that the ze sa/s which are thought cannot 
be identical with particulars since they do not depend upon the 
existence of any particular Aristotle, however, presumes that 
the persisting mental image which 1s the object of memory must 
be treated in the same way as the object of thought, so that 
if the latter by being distinguished from the particulars is made 
an idea the former must be an idea also A similar muscon- 
ception has already been noticed in regard to “the argument 
from memory" (see Appendix HI) , according to it Plato would 
have maintained that only :deas can be the objects of memory, 
so that everything remembered must be an tdea, although he 
himself speaks explicitly of memory-images of particulars as 
well as of ideas The fact ts that for Plato not all memory but 
only the knowledge of those untversals to which we refer the 
phenomena that are never tdentical with them 1s ὁ memory of the 
ideas” (Phaedo 73 C-76 Ἐ). Inasmuch, then, as he recognizes 


in, -- - 
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the possibility of retaining a mental image of a phenomenal 
particular and also of having a “ false” mental image, it 15 not 
possible that he should have supposed the mere retention of 
such an mmpression after the disappearance of the particular to 
be evidence of the existence of ideas The “ memory smage” 
of a particular sensible can survive the particular itself but it 
ts not independent of that particular, for it 1s simply the reten- 
tion of the affection which reaches the mind from the phe- 
nomenal particular by mediation of the body (Philebus 33 D- 
34 B); it is, therefore, not really the same in meanimg after the 
pacticular of which tt 1s the smage has perished, whereas the 
intension of the object of thought remains identical srrespective 
of the existence or change of any of the particulars.**° In the 
argument as reported by Alexander there is no basts for Arts- 
totle’s supposition that the Platonists sought to establish the 
existence of ideas from the persistence of a mental image of 
the particular, 

In Metaphysics 997 Β 32-34 the argument νοεῖν τι φθαρέντος is 
implied in Aristotle's contention that the objects of mensuration 
cannot be the sensible, perishable magnitudes, because, if they 
were, the art of mensuration would pertsh when these sensibles 
disappear In other words, since the objects of mensuration 
survive the particulars, they must be other than these particulars 
(cf. Alexander, Metaph., p. 199, 27-39). This, of course, does 
not mean for Aristotle that these objects are “ separate entities ” 
but only that they are abstractions (cf. Anal. Post. 87 A 33-37, 
Metaphysics 1077 B 17-1078 A 31); and it appears from his 
own use of the argument that his proper objection to it would 
have been not that it requires the assumption of ideas of sndt- 
vidual perishables but—as in the case of the two preceding 
arguments—that, while it shows that the objects of knowledge 


“° The persistence of the memory image of the perishable individual does not 
prevent Aristotle from asserting that the passing of the individual from actual 
perception abolishes all actual “knowledge” of ut (Metapdysics 1036 A 2-9, 
1040 Α. 2.5, Anal Prior 67A39-B3, ΤΌΡΙΟΣ 151 Β 21-23); the universal 
formula, however, by means of which the ebyect 1s known remains eternally the 
same (Metaphysics 1036 A 8 [cf 999 A 28-29}, 1047 Α 2), so that it must be 
the connotation of the mental image which 15 affected by the passing away of 
the sensible individual 
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are other” than the particulars, it does not prove that they 
are separate ideas.** The question then turns on the basic 
disagreement between Aristotle and Plato, the possibility of 
“ abstracting " from the particulars an immanent untversal (see 
pages 73-80 supra) 3° 


D “The More Precise Arguments.” 


It has already been observed that Alexander treats this refer- 
ence in a fashton analogous to the foregoing and explains the 
term ἀκριβέστεροι (990 B15 = ἀκριβέστατοι, 1079 A 11) as indi- 
cating arguments which appear to prove not merely that the 
common predicate 1s other than the particulars but that it 1s the 
παράδειγμα Of these sensibles (Alexander, Metapb., p. 83, 17-22 
[pages 230-232 szpra]). Inasmuch as he says that in the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν Aristotle used the “third man” argument here mentioned 
(Metaph., p. 85, 11-12) and there ts every reason to believe 
that the argument cited in explanation of the first part of 
this sentence {οἱ μὲν τῶν πρός τι ποιοῦσιν ἰδέας) comes from the 
same source (see notes 135 and 137 supra), one might suppose 
that his comment on ἀκριβέστεροι also was derived from the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν, This conclusion is untenable, however, for the term is 
applied not only to the arguments which “make ideas of 
relations’ but also to those which τὸν τρίτον ἄνθρωπον λέγουσιν, 
as Alexander himself recognizes (Metaph., p. 85, 5.8), and 
for these the example which he gives 1s simply the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν 
(see pages 233-234 supra) Since this was the Platonic argu- 
ment from which Aristotle said in the περὶ ἰδεῶν that the “ third 
man” follows and since Alexander cannot make his explanation 
of ἀκριβέστεροι apply to the “ arguments which involve the ‘ third 
man’,” it is clear that the distinction made by Alexander be- 
tween the ἀκριβέστεροι and the preceding arguments does not 
exist and that he invented it in the absence of an explanation 
of the term tn his source, probably induced thereto by the fact 


191 This 15 10 fact the conclusion of the L version of Alexander’s commentary 
on this section ὥστε οὐδὲ ὁ τοιοῦτος λόγος ἰδέας εἶναι σνυλλογίζετας ἀλλά Tt ἕτερον 
παρὰ τὰ καθέκαστα τούτω δὴ καὶ τὸ καθόλου τὸ ἐν τοῖς καθέκαστα ἁρμόζει, καὶ 
οὐκ ἐξ ἀνάγκη; ἰδέαν εἰσάγει. 

1.5 See Appendix V. 
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that the “ paradeigmatic” character of the idea 1s espectally 
stressed in this one argument which concludes with the existence 
of an idea of a “ relation.” 153. Since, however, the “ arguments 
from the sciences” also result in ideas of “ relations” (Alex- 
ander, Metaph., p. 79, 13-15; c£ p 83, 22-24), Aristotle cannot 
mean that this result distinguishes the ἀκριβέστεροι from the 
arguments mentioned in the preceding sentence; nor can he 
mean to restrict the difficulty of the * third man” to arguments 
other than the foregoing, since he believes that whenever a 
common predicate ts set up as an tadividual entity this difficulty 
is involved (Soph. Elench. 178 B36-179A 10, Metaphysics 
1038 B 34-1039 A 3) and this a// the arguments do that try to 
establish the existence of ideas The ἀκριβέστεροι τῶν λόγων seem 
to be just the more “precise” in the sense of the more 
“abstractly logical” (cf. Ross, Metaphysics, II, p. 424 on 1080 
A 10) among the arguments already mentioned, of which many 
variations were given in the περὶ ἰδεῶν and among which that 
reported by Alexander as ὁ τῶν πρός τι κατασκευάζων ἰδέας was 
undoubtedly one ** Here the term ἀκριβέστεροι probably ex- 


185 Nevertheless, the frst form of the “arguments from the sciences,” as 
Alexander gives it, also concludes that the obyect of knowledge ts a παράδειγμα 
(Alexander, Metaph, p 79, 78), so that, 1f his report of this argument troly 
represents the expresston of it in the wept ἰδεῶν, his explanation of ἀκριβέστεροι 
would not distinguish the example which he gives from the preceding arguments 

The fact that Alexander's explanation of ἀκριβέστεβοι 15 wrong does not, of 
course, imply that the argument which he reproduces and the refutation of it 
do not come from the περὶ ἰδεῶν His expression indicates that this was not the 
only example there given of an argument which established ideas of relations 
(Metaph, p 83, 17° els μὲν οὖν οὗτος λόγος —.) , it was the one, however, 
which seemed to give him the opportuntty to explain ἀκριβέστεροι and that 
apparently ts why he chose to reproduce if rather than the others, but the 
objectrons which he gives could be urged against any argument that resulted in 
ideas of “ relations " 

**¢Tt seems to me that τῶν λόγων in the phrase οἱ ἀκριβέστεροι τῶν λόγων 
must refer to the λόγοι which are discussed in the preceding sentence Robin 
(Idées et Nombres, p 19, n 16) apparently accepts Alexander's interpretation, 
which 15 sufficrently refuted above Heinze (Xenokrates, p 55, 9 2) takes the 
phrase as a reference to the arguments of opponents of the Platonists and 
supposes Aristotle to mean that “the proofs of the opponents lead to ideas of 
relatives while the Platonists assume no :deas for these” Aristotle, however, 
a little later takes αὐτοδικλάσιον as a typical Platonic idea (Metaphysics 990 B 
31-34) and in the περὶ ἰδεῶν certainly reported arguments of the Platonists which 
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cludes the νοεῖν τι φθαρέντος which, as has been observed, does 
not reappear as a separate argument in the second critique (990 
B 24-27, page 273 supra) 


expressly established ideas of “ relations” Furthermore, as Robin says (lac. 
cit ), 1t would be strange for λόγοι in the preceding sentence to mean arguments 
of the Platonists and here those of their opponents A passage not mentioned 
by Heinze (1080 A 9-11) might at first seem to favor taking the term as a 
reference to obyections of Aristotle At the end of the critique in M, the doublet 
of that in A, he says ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τῶν ἰδεῶν καὶ τοῦτο» τὸν τρόπον καὶ διὰ 
λογικωτέρων καὶ ἀκριβεστέρων λόγων ἔστι πολλὰ συναγαγεῖν ὅμοια τεθεωρημένοις. 
This 1s undoubtedly a reference to the treatment in the περὶ ἰδεῶν (cf Syrianus, 
Mesaph, pp 120, 33-121, 7 and H Karpp’s article [see Appendix 11}, and, 
if he calls As: objections in that work ἀκριβέστεροι Ἀόγοι, the phrase here may 
mean the same thing The combination Aoyixwrépwr καὶ ἀκριβεστέρων shows, 
however, that he means objections which would fit the Platonic arguments, the 
natute of which he considers to be " abstractly dialectical’ (cf Ross, Meta- 
phystes, ΤΊ, p 424) Those of his objections which are ἀκριβέστεροι, then, are 
so called because they answer οἱ ἀκριβέστεροι of the Platonists 

On the other hand, of ἀκριβέστεροι τῶν Ἀόγων has been taken to mean Plato's 
own statements as opposed to those of his followers. Jackson (Journal of Pht- 
fology, ¥ [1881], p 255, n 2} took the phrase so and interpreted the sentence 
as meaning that Plato’s more precise statements (in the Repudlre and Phaedo) 
assert ideas of relations which “ orthodox Platonism “ dentes and that Plate 
himself sn the Parmenmdes advanced against the theory of the earher dialogues 
the objection of the “third man” This interpretation was part of Jackson's 
theory that after the Parmenides Plato abandoned ideas of relations, to which 
* change,” he argued, this sentence refers (see on Jackson's theory the references 
in nate 152 sxpra) Nesther Plato nor Aristotle offers any evidence for such a 
“ change; furthermore, 1t would be queer for Aristotle to call both the argu- 
ments that established the “earher” theory and those which destroyed it οἱ 
ἀκριβέστεροι τῶν λόγων, Without in any way subscribing to Jackson's general 
theory, Ross (Metaphysics, I, p 194) follows him an taking οἱ ἀκριβέστεροι 
τῶν λόγων to be “ smpltcations actually stated in Plato’s mace accurate arguments, 
though unwelcome to his successors'", these “more accurate arguments” he 
identifies as Phaedo 74 A-77 A, Republic 479 A-480 A (ideas of relative terms), 
and Parmenides 132 A, B, Ὁ (the “thud man’) His chief reason for adopting 
this interpretation seems to be his belief that λέγουσιν must mean “ mention” 
and cannot mean “involve as Alexander interprets it (Metaph, pp, 83, 34; 85, 
7-8, cf Syrianus, MetapA, p 111, 27, Ascleprus, Metzphs, p 75, 19-21, so Ross 
also in the Oxford Translation’ [Oxford Trans* “introduce” ]) With this 
interpretation he can treat the sentence as a direct reference to the Parmenides 
and sa avoid the embarrassment felt by some scholars at Arstotle’s apparent 
failure to notice that Plato had anticipated the objection of the *' third man” 
To Ross’ interpretation, as to Jackson's, it must be objected that it would 
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The argument reported by Alexander here is essentially the 
same as the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν (see page 228 supra), for it too pro- 
ceeds from the common predicate of a multiplicity of sndi- 
viduals and argues that this predicate cannot be identical with 
any of the individuals since the latter are constantly changing 
and indeterminate (cf Alexanders, Metaph., p. 83, 611 and 
p. 80, 10-14).** Instead of concluding immediately, however, 
that the common predicate is “separate from the perceptible 
individuals” and so an idea, it disposes first of the possibility 


require οἱ ἀκριβέστεροι τῶν λόγων to mean with regard to the first half of the sen- 
tence “arguments for the ideas” and with regard to the second half “ arguments 
agains! the ideas" Motcover, τῶν λόγων, as we have seen, should mean the λόγοι 
before mentioned, the arguments listed and criticized in the περὶ ἰδεῶν Now, 
in that work the ‘third man” was given as a difficulty involved in the ἂν ἐπὶ 
πολλῶν, most probably without reference to Plato’s use of it, for, had Anstotle 
there intunated that the ἀκριβέστεροι Adyor were those which Plato himself had 
used, Alexander would not have had to invent bis forced explanation of the 
term If λέγουσι could mean only “state” of " mention,” the context of the 
sentence would be imexphcable, but st 1s surely incorrect so to restrict its 
meaning After all, λέγει» commonly means “ to indicate,” “to mean”, and 
when Artstotle says of Anaxagoras {Metabbysscs 980 Β 16) ἐκ δὴ τούτων 
συμβαίγει λέγειν αὐτῷ ras ἀρχὰς τό re ty. , καὶ τὸ θάτερον, he does not mean 
that Anaxagoras sys or states or mentions these principles but that his words 
imply them (Ross himself translates “from this it follows that he must 
say... ", cf also the τρόπον τινὰ καὶ λέγειν καὶ πρῶτον λέγειν .. 'Eyredoxdda 
which, Aristotle confesses, represents not Empedocles' words but only their 
“ necessary amplication” [985A4-10]) To say that certain Platonic argu- 
ments λέγουσι τὸν τρίτον ἄνθρωπον is only a more vivid way of expressing what 
ts said at 1039 Α 1.3 if the common predicate indicates an individual entity, 
συμβαίνει ὁ τρίτας ἄνθρωπος, The use of λέγειν as “imply,” “say in effect,” 
can be illustrated by another pertinent passage of Alexander Just after having 
given the Platonic argument which expressly asserts the existence of the idea 
αὐτόϊσον (Metapb, p 83, 14-17) he says τῶν δὲ πρὸς τι οὐκ ἔλεγον ἰδέας εἶγαι 
διὰ τὸ τὰς μὲν ἰδέας Kad’ αὐτὰς ὑφεστάναι αὐτοῖς οὐσίας τιγὰς οὔσας, τὰ δὲ πρός 
τί ἐν τῇ πρὸς ἄλληλα σχέσει τὸ εἶναι ἔχειν διά, p 83, 24-26), Obviously 
this cannot mean “ they satd there are not ideas of relatives , ,” but rather 
“their statements smply that there ate not ideas of relatives, since the ideas 
exist for them as definite substances in themselves but relatives have ἐμοῖς being 
in relation to one another," 

™* The likeness of this argument to the ἐν ἐπὶ παλλῶν is further emphasized 
by one of the obyectrons to it which 23 also advanced agamst the ater, namely 
that st must fead to ideas of negations such as “the unequal” (Alexander, 
Metaph , p, 83, 28-30; cf the LF version, p. 82, last 3 lines). 
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(already really excluded by the argument that none of the 
particulars is identical with the predicate) that one of the 
particulars may be the model of which the others are likenesses 
and then draws as conclusion the only remaining possibility, 
that a// the phenomenal particulars are likenesses of a model 
in reference to which the predicate 1s applied to them (see page 
230 supra) Such an argument might well have been classed 
among the ἀκριβέστεροι not because it tries any more than the 
others to prove that the idea 1s a παράδειγμα but because it draws 
its conclusion from an exhaustive consideration of the possible 
ways in which the same name may be given to several different 
things 186 

It has sometimes been supposed that Aristotle’s objection to 
the Platonic arguments which establish tdeas of “ relations "’ is 
of the same kind as the objections in the preceding sentence, 
namely that the Platonic arguments imply the existence of deas 
which the Platomsts themselves expressly deny.**’ Yet the argu- 


78° Although the argument in this form 15 not found tn the Platonic dialogues 
it has similarities to Phzedo 74 A-75 C which suggest that that passage was not 
without influence upon its construction In the Phaedo, too, tt is argued that 
phenomenal equals cannot be identical with αὐτὸ τὸ ἴσον, that they are called 
‘equal’ because we recognize that they seek to approximate equality but fall 
short of tt, and that this implies the existence of an absolute equality to which 
we refer the senstbles The passage, furthermore, 1s introduced by an account 
of the reminiscence of an original by means of a " likeness” (See the version 
of the argument in Plutarch, frag VII, 26 [vol VII, p 33, 11-20, Bernardakis} 
== Olympiodorus, In Phuedonem, p 159, 4-11 [Norvin] ) Now Plato says that 
this demonstration applies not only to “equality”? but to all things ols 
ἐπισφραγιζόμεθα τὸ " αὐτὸ & ἔστι" (75 C-D), and there 1s no reason to suppose 
that the argument reported by Alexander was not also meant to establish the 
existence of ideas in the case of al/ common predicates 

Interesting «s the fact that Bertrand Russell, apparently without knowledge of 
the ἀκριβέστεροι λόγοι, has contended that the nature of relations constitutes the 
strictest proof that there are such entities as universals (The Problems of 
Philosophy, chap. IX). 

167 Feller, Plat Studien, p 261, tdem, Phil Griech, Τῇ, 1, p 703, n 3, 
Susemshl, Dre Genetrsche Entwickelung der Plat Phil, Il, p 540, Jackson, 
Journal of Philology, X (1881), pp 256-7, Natorp, Plasos Ideenlebre’, p 426, 
Robin, Idées οἱ Nombres, pp 129-130 (cf note 157), 188 Zeller at first rejected 
this supposed testimony of Aristotle as “eine mangelhafte Auffassung der 
platonischen Ansicht,"’ but later considered it to refer to a change in Plato's 
theory not recorded in the dialogues (so also Susemthl}, Robin rejects the 
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ments of the Platonists do not merely mzfly, they expressly 
assert the existence of ideas of relative terms, and this difference 
1s clearly stated by Aristotle (τῶν πρός τι ποιοῦσιν ἰδέας [990 B16] 
but κατά τε yap τοὺς λόγους ο. εἴδη ἔσται [990 Β 121) , who, more- 
over, a little later in the Metaphysics takes as a typical Platonic 
idea αὐτοδιπλάσιον (990 B 31-34), The separation of this objec- 
tion from the preceding sentence and 115 connection with the 
“third man” show that the type of difficulty beng raised here 
1s different from οὐχ ὧν οἰόμεθα τούτων εἴδη γίγνεται Aristotle 1s 
contending that even the assumption of ideas the existence of 
which 1s expressly stated by the Platonists and which seems to 
follow from their aiguments conflicts with certain other doc- 
teines of the Platontsts themselves, 

They say that there are ideas of τὰ πρός τι and yet they contend 
that τῶν πρός τι γένος does not exist καθ᾽ αὑτό What it is in this 
second statement which Aristotle argues is inconsistent with 
ideas of τὰ πρός τε Alexander explains by saying that for the 
Platomsts the ideas exist as definite substances καθ᾽ αὑτάς but 
relative terms have their being in ἡ πρός ἄλληλα σχέσις (Metaph., 
p. 83, 24-26, see note 184 supra). That is, since the Platonists 


supposed statemcnt as imecorrect, arguing that "les conséquences déduites par 
Artstote pariissent avoir excéde de beaucoup Jes données sur lesquelles 11 les 
fondarent” (op ci, pp 189-190) Ross seems to contradict himself, for, 
although in his comment on 990 B16 (Metaphysics, J, p 194) he says “He 
{sel Arsstotie} docs not say that Platonic arguments Jead to a belief in Ideas 
of relations, and that yet the Platonists deny the existence of such Ideas" and 
although he demes that Acstotle's statement points to a change in the Platonic 
theory, yet on 990 B11 (op c#, 1, p 191) he lists relative terms among “ the 
things of which according to Anstotle the Platonits did not think there were 
ideas’ Apparently, however, Ross’ final opinion is given in his note on 990 B 
16 where he translates ὦν, γένος by “which, we maintain, do not form an 
independent class”, this means, he says, that while Platonic arguments lead to 
a behef in an idea, ¢ g, of the equal we do not suppose that all equal things 
form a separate class 25) rerum naira, tor such a classification would cut across 
any natural classification of the contents of the untverse Now such an objection 
would be an intelligible one for Aristotle to make, but there was no reason for 
him to restrict it to ideas of τὰ πρός τι, for it applies to qualities equally well 
Obviously the argument turns on the Platonic distinction of καϑ' αὐτό and πρός τι 
which was exhaustive Alexanders explanation, which, moreover, very probably 
comes from the περὶ ἰδεῶν, adequately explains this connection and therefore 
Seems to me to indicate the correct interpretation of the passage 
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say that relative terms exist πρὸς ἄλληλα, such a term cannot be 
καθ᾽ αὑτό , the idea does, however, exist καθ᾽ air, therefore, in 
positing ideas of relative terms they contradict their own dis- 
tinctton between the classes of τὰ xaf’ αὑτὰ and τὰ πρὸς τι, ΑΤΙ5- 
totle’s objection, then, 1s simply the “ abstractly logical "’ con- 
tention (cf Eth, End. 1217 B 16-19) that what 1s πρός τι ts by 
that very fact not καθ' αὑτό and so cannot have the essential 
characteristic of an idea (cf. Metaphysics 1031 A 28-31, 1033 B 
26-29) The logical distinction from which this objection ts 
developed is certainly Platonic; Plato refers as if to a common- 
place to the difference between terms which are καθ᾽ αὑτά and 
those which are πρός τι OF πρὸς ἄλλα OL πρὸς ἄλληλα δ Tt 15 ust 
as certain, however, that he did not believe that this distinction 
involved the elimination of relative terms from the sphere of 
ideas. On the contrary, the very observation that what 1s 
different 1s so called always in relation to something else serves 
him rather as a proof that the “ nature of the different” 1s an 
independent idea (Sophist 255D), and that too even though 


6 "Αλλ᾽ οἶμαί σε σνγχωρεῖν τῶν ὄντων τὰ μὲν αὐγὰ καθ' αὑτά, τὰ δὲ πρὸς 
ἄλλα ἀεὶ λέγεσθαι To the latter class belongs τὸ ἔτερον which ἀεὶ πρὸς ἕτερον 
λέγεται, for “whatever is ‘other’ is what it is im reference to another” 
(Sophsss 255CD, cf Parmensdes 160 D-E, 164C) Greater and Jess, more and 
fewer, double and half, heavier and lighter, swifter and slower, hot and cold, 
knowledge and its object are given as examples of ὅσα ἐστὶν ola εἶναί τοῦ or 
πρός τι (Republic 438 B-D), of such terms the meaning 1s not πρὸς ἑαυτό but 
πρὸς ἄλλο (Charmides 168 B-169 A) Such terms as master, slave, father, child, 
brother, sister are what they are“in virtue of a reciprocal relationship {πρὸς 
ἄλληλα, Sympostum 199 Ὁ E, Parmenides 133C-D) In the Thezererus (160 B) 
αὐτὸ ἐφ᾽ αὑτοῦ is contrasted with τινὶ elvac ἢ τιγὸς ἢ πρός τι. 

There 15. a further distinction between what 1s perceived αὐτὸ xaé' αὐτό and 
what 15 always accompanted in perception by the ἐναντίον (Republic 524 D-E, 
cf Tsmaeus 62B hard and soft are πρὸς ἄλληλα οὕτως [cf Repeblic 524A, 
Theaetetus 186B]}), the Theacterus (186B) refers to this ἐναντιότης πρὸς 
ἀλλήλω which 1s judged by the soul itself (cf Repwblre 524 B-C) Shorey 
suggested (Un:ty, note 222) that this passage of the Theaetetus was the source 
of Hermodorus’ distinction of τὰ πρὸς ἕτερα, which he contrasted with τὰ καϑ' 
αὐτά, inta τὰ πρὸς ἐναντία and τὰ πρός rt (see nate 192 ἐπ να). According to 
Sumplicius (Categ, p 63, 21-24 = Xenocrates, frag 12} Xenocrates maintained 
against Arstotle the restriction of the categories to two, τὸ καϑ' αὐτό and τὸ 
πρόϊ tt, which indicates that he considered further refinements to be unessential 
and not genuinely Platonic, whatever variations of expression Plate may have 
used for τὰ πρόξ re. 
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it 18 κατακεκερματισμένη ἐπὶ πάντα τὰ ὄντα πρὸς ἄλληλα (258 D-E). 
Yet Plato did characterize the 1sdeas as αὐτὰ xaf’ αὑτά (6, αὶ 
Trmaens 51 B-D, Pasmenides 135 A-B), and the ciux of the 
question 1s Aow he could suppose that this did not involve hum 
in the inconsistency which Aristotle discovers The answer is 
indicated by the Patmenides (133 C-134 ΕἸ where Parmenides 
tries to show that there could be no connection between the 
world of ideas and the phenomenal world. He begins by getting 
Socrates’ ready admission that on his theory αὐτήν twa καθ᾽ αὑτὴν 
ἑκάστου οὐσίαν cannot exist in the phenomenal world, tts character 
as αὐτὴ xa@ αὑτήν prohibits that. He then argues that ideal 
relatives have their being in relation to :deal correlatives, phe- 
nomenal relatives betng in relation to phenomenal correlatives 


(ὅσαι τῶν ἰδεῶν πρὸς ἀλλήλας εἰσὶν af εἰσιν αὐταὶ πρὸς αὑτὰς τὴν οὐσίαν 
ἔχουσιν. , τὰ δὲ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν ταῦτα ὁμώνυμα ὄντα ἐκεΐνοις αὐτὰ αὖ πρὸς 
αὑτά ἐστιν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πρὸς τὰ εἴδη)... Here the phrase αὐτὴ καθ᾽ αὑτὴν 
οὐσία does not exclude relative terms; on the contrary, ideal 
relatives are expressly included among the αὐταὶ καθ’ αὑτὰς οὐσίαι, 
and phenomenal relatives are excluded not because they are 


relatives but because they are phenomenal.” In short, the two 


48° It has already been remarked that Artstotle recommends as a means of 
overthrowing definitions proposed by Platontsts this very argument (Topics 146 
B 36-147 A LL, see page 8 svpra, and cf τὰ δ᾽ eldas πρὸς τὸ εἶδος δοκεῖ λέγεσθαι 
[147 AT} with Parmenides 1332.6, αὐτὰ αὑτῶν καὶ πρὸς αὑτὰ ἐκεῖνά τέ ἐστὶ 
καὶ τὰ παρ' ἡμῖν ὡσαύτως πρὰς αὗτά) The conclusion of Parmenides that we can 
have no knowledge of the :deas and God, as partaking οἱ αὐτὴ ἐπιστήμη, can 
have no knowledge of this world is reached by applying the rule formulated in 
Republic 438 A439 A that the correlatives of qualified relatives are qualified, 
of unqualified celatwves unqualified (cf the example at 438 C-D ἐπιστήμῃ μὲν 
αὐτὴ μαθήματος αὐτοῦ ἐπιστήμη ἐστὶν  Srov δεῖ θεῖναι τὴν ἐπιστήμην, ἐπιστήμη 
δὲ τις καὶ ποιά τις κοιοῦ Tivos καὶ rivds [note the discussion of the correlative of 
ἐπιστήμη in Charmides 167 B 169 B}) From thts it 15 clear at least that the 
difficulties presented by the nature of correlateves were not ‘new " to Plato when 
he composed the Parmenides and that the fact that such terms are πρὸς ἄλληλα 
appeared to him at any rate to be no reason for refraining from positing ideas 
of thern, 

λό It cannot be contended either that this 1s the point of Parmenides’ criticism 
which is to be met by the abolition of ideas of relatives For one thing, Plato 
obviously did wot abolish such ideas, for another, thete abolition would not 
answer the objection of Parmenides he could still contend that ‘“ human 
knowledge” is related to phenomena and the tdeas would remain unknown and 
unknowable, 
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logical classes cut across both “ worlds,” and καθ' αὑτό as a 
“category ” opposed to πρός m does not mean the same thing 
as xa@’ αὑτό applied to the mode of existence of the ideas. In 
the latter case the phrase means absolute self-subsistence; and 
even the ideas which πρὸς ἀλλήλας εἰσὶν αἴ εἰσιν are αὐταὶ καθ' αὑτὰς 
οὐσίαι, just as 15 the “nature of difference” in the Sophist. In 
the former sense καθ' αὑτό has no more reference to “ absolute 
being" than its contrary πρός τι has to “ dependent being” (cf. 
Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p 282, n 1), The 
dialectical objection of Aristotle depends upon the substitution 
of the ontological for the logical sense of καθ᾽ atré and so main- 
tains that the logical distinction of the Platonists ought to 
exclude relative terms from the world of self-subsistent 
entities,‘ 


ὅδ. ΤΉ; ς. confusion, which served Arstotle as a dialectical objection, caused 
Jackson to believe that the Parmenides introduces a restriction of “sdeas in the 
technical sense" to a class of αὐτὰ καϑ' αὑτὰ εἴδη from which “relations” are 
expressly excluded That ts, he supposed that because the relative terms of 
Sophist 255 C are distinguished from the non relative as πρὸς ἄλλα from wal’ 
αὑτά the former cannot be αὐταὶ xa αὑτὰς οὐσίαι (cf Shorey, AJ P, IX 
{1888], pp 287-8, Zeller, Kleine Schrifien, I, pp 374-5). 

To καϑ' αὑτό in the ontological sense corresponds the use of πρό! τι which 
expresses the mode of existence manifested by that of a copy dependent on εἰς 
model So in Trmaeus 29 A-B the cosmos 1s said πρὸς τὸ λόγῳ καὶ φρονήσει 
περιληκτὸν καὶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχον δεδημιούργηται and go to be an εἰκών tives, and 
while the ideas are καϑ' abrd (51 B-E) the “ likenesses" of them as likenesses 
must always be ἑτέρον rivés (52°C). In this sense all phenomena are πρόξ τι 
(cf the frequent reference to phenomena as τὰ πρὸ: τὰ εἴδη [Alexander, Metaps, 
pp 56, 1-2, 58, 12-13, 97, 10-12, 123, 10-11}) Albinus ((Alcinous}], Drdas- 
kalikos, chap IX, p 163, Hermann) mentions as an argument for the existence 
of ideas the contention that the cosmos must come to be τρός τὶ. (cf, Alexander, 
Metaph, pp 88, 20-89, 2, see note 144 swpra) Alexander gives a refutation of 
the theory based upon the characterization of the ideas as models of phe- 
nomena —If the essence of the idea is to be a model and a madel ts πρός τι 
(for it 1s a model “of something"), then 1) the Platomists make their first 
principle a relative term, 2) all things are relative terms for all are either 
likenesses or models and both of these are πρό: τι (cf the sceptic argument 
dealing with genera and species in simular fashion [Sextus, Pyrrh Hyporyp., I, 
1387}, and 3) if a model 1s for the sake of what comes to be πρὸς αὐτό, the 
ideas as models will be lower in the scale of worth than their likenesses 
(Meizph., p 86, 13-23) This kind of argument depends upon the substitutior 
of πρός τι 1n the sense of “relative” for wpés τὶ in the sense of " dependent 
upon” (cf. Shorey’s suggestion that οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἐφ' ᾧ γέγονεν [irr], εἰκὼν] 
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On the other hand, the second objection given by Alexander 
(Metaph., p. 83, 26-28) assumes the position stated in the 
Pasmenides, that phenomenal relatives correlate with phe- 
nomena, ideal relatives with ideas Instead of drawing the 
conclusion of Parmenides, however, it contends that as the 
correlative of the equal is an equal, there must be a second 
tdea of equal to which the idea of equal 1s equal, for sf it 
were equal to nothing it would not be equal. This notion 
that the :dea of equal “1s equal” would serve as the basis for 
the objection of the “ third man,” since the idea and the phe- 
nomenal equals would then have a ‘‘ common ptedicate ’’; but 
the objection as stated by Alexander has nothing to do with 
the “third man” argument, for the second tdea of equal ts not 
posited as that in which the first idea and the phenomenal 
equals participate, 1 e as the “common predicate” of these, 
but simply as the tdeal corelative required by the relative idea 
(contra Robin, [dées ef Nombies, p. 189). This 1s a special 
kind of “ duplication of ideas,” one, moreover, which would 
not affect all ideal relatives, for such tdeas as mastery, father- 
hood, difference would not have to be “ duplicated "ἡ in order 
to have ideas correlative with them Do the ideas of equal and 
similar, however, imply such a duplication? The idea of equal 


ἑαυτῆς ἐστιν [Trmaens 52 C 2.3} 1s meant to deny ἃ “ reciprocal relationship δ 
between idea and likeness [A J P, X, 1889, pp 67-8], adopted apparently by 
Rivaud jn his Budé translation, on the last of the three arguments see Phslebus 
43 Ὁ 54C) Parmenides’ argument has a stmtlar basts Because phenomenal 
correlatives ace πρὸς ἄλληλα and ideal correlatives ace πρὸς ἀλλήλας he contends 
that there can be no connection bctween phenomena and ideas, that 15, he 
suppresses the other sense of wpds, for phenomena are correlative with phenomena 
(xpos ἄλληλα) but are at the sane time dependent upon the ideas {πρὸς τὰ 
εἴδη) It ts umportant to observe that Parmenides deals ovly with relative terms 
and avoids non-relatives, whether ideal or phenomenal (a point not well brought 
out by the commentators), the reason is that his argument tuens upon the 
ambiguity of πρός te which would be rmmediuely cevealed by the consideration 
of nor-relative terms which are πρός τὸ sn the sense of πρὸς τὰ εἴδη but 50] 
πρὸν ἄλληλα (cf Prochus, In Parmenidem, V, p. 194, Cousin) So tar as Plato's 
attitude toward the conclusion of Parmenides is concerned, at was remarked long 
ago (cf Shorey, A J P, EX [1888], p 288, n 2) that in Phslebus 61 D-62B 
Plato quietly assumes that the knowledge of τὰ γιγνόμενα καὶ ἀπολλύμενα and 
the knowledge of τὰ κατὰ ταὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως ὄντα ἀεί, 1 αὶ of the objects of the 
phenomenal world and of the ideas (cf 59 AC), can exist τὰ the human mind. 
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is Equality; and one may doubt that Equaltty ttself is equal to 
anything (cf Proclus, In Parmenidem, V, p 199, Cousin: 
ἐνταῖθα μὲν yap τὸ ὅμοιον τῷ ὁμοίῳ ὅμοιον, καὶ τὸ ἴσον τῷ ἴσῳ ἴσον, καὶ 
δύο πράγματα ἐστὶ τοὐλάχιστον τὰ ὅμοια, καὶ τὰ ἔσα ἀλλήλοις ἐκεῖ δὲ μία 
ἡ ὁμοιότης καὶ μία ἡ ἰσότης καὶ αὐτὴ ἑαυτῆς οὖσα καὶ οὐκ ἄλλον τινός, 
Aristotle himself appears to recognize this when he classifies 
Equality and Similarity among those things that are called 
relative because the subjects which have them as properties, the 
equal and the simular, are relatives (Metaphysics 1021 B 6-8). 
If this were translated into the terminology of Plato's theory, 
it would mean that the idea, Equality, itself has no correlative, 
though that which by participation in the 1dea “ is equal’ is 
correlative with another such equal, but a direct answer of this 
kind ts not given in the writings of Plato, although a hint may 
be gleaned from the fact that he treats “ the same” as a relative 
term and posits a single idea, Sameness, which, however, has 
no correlattve but itself (Sophist 254 D-255 C, cf. 256 A-B and 
see Metaphysics 1018 A 7-9, 1021 A 8-14) 

It 1s not, then, Aristotle’s intention to assert that the Platonists 
do not posit ideas of relatives but rather that in so doing they 
violate their own logical principles "ἢ Thus he seeks to elimt- 


** The question whether some Platonists may, nevertheless, have rejected ideas 
of relative terms 15 raised by the observation that Albinus (Didaskalikos, chap 
IX, see note 151 sapra), accepting a definition of idea which 15 ultimately derived 
from that of Xenocrates, says that most of the Platonists refuse to admit ideas 
τῶν πρός τι, οἷον μείζονος καὶ ὑπερέχοντος (src! brepexopévov?) Since Albinus 
seems to have followed the eclectic tendency of identifying the first Austotelsan 
category with the Academic καθ' αὐτό and making the others subordinate divisrons 
of the Academic πρόφ τε (cf Witt, Albinus and the Hrstory of Middle Platonssm, 
pp 66-7), the denial of such ideas may well have been due to Amstotelian 
er:tiaism, Albinus, at any rate, finds the ten categories in Plato’s writings (chap. 
VI), makes the distinction between οὐσία and τὰ συμβεβηκότα fundamental for 
dialectic (chap V), and calls the idea ὡς πρὸς αὑτὴν ἐξεγταϊομένη οὐσία (chap 
IX, but notice that πρὸς ἡμᾶς it 15 γοητόν, πρὸς τὴν ὕλην μέτρον, πρὸς τὸν αἰσθητὸν 
κόσμον παράδειγμα, m all of which characters it 15 open to the dialectical obyecteon 
of being itself a“ relative,” so that the phrase, ὡς δὲ πρὸς αὐτὴν οὐσία may have 
been added for the purpose of forestalling thts crtticism) It 1s noteworthy that 
Proclus who interpreted the definition of Xenocrates as eliminating ideas of arte. 
facts (see pages 256 257 supra} apparently saw in this definition no ceason for 
denying such sdeas as Summlarity and Equality, these he posited along with the 
Neo-Platonists generally (Proclus, In Parmen:dem, V, pp 55, 199 [Cousin], 
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nate the possibility of those ideas which would fall into one of 
the two Platonic logical classes, with the second half of the 
sentence he attacks the ideas in the remaining class, those un- 
affected by the objection to ideas of relatives, and the existence 


Plotinus, Enn V, 9, 10, Syrianus, Metaph, pp 107, 34-108, 5, 114, 4-9), who, 
though they cejected ideas of some relatives, did not reject even these gua 
relatives 

What foundatron in the doctrine of the old Academy the view mentioned by 
Albinus may have had might be expected to be indicated by the fragment of 
Hermodorus which scholars have sometimes connected with Metaphysics 990 B 
15-17 (cf Heinze, Xenokrates, pp 55 6 [who contends that Plato rejected :deas 
of τὰ πρός τι, see note 184 supra], Merslan, Philologus, LXXXIX [1934], p 43, 
n 8) We have already remarked that in one particular this fragment 15. in 
contradiction with Plato's explicit statements (see note 96 supra); but τὲ remains 
to examine its logical distinctions in the light of the present question Hermo- 
dorus divides τὰ πρὸς ἕτερα (which have been distinguished from τὰ κἀδ' αὐτά) 
into πρὸς ἐναντία and πρὸς tt. Can he mean to imply that for the terms in this 
last class there are no ideas? If the passage of Sextus be taken as a pertinent 
commentary on this divtsion, as all who interpret the fragment do take st, the 
pair διπλάσιον---ἥμισν falls mto the class of wpés rt (Adv Math X, 265), but 
we have seen that Anstotle himself takes αὐτοδιπλάσιον as a typical Platome sdea, 
so that ideas of this class cannot have been denied any more than those of τὰ 
πρὸς ἐναντία among which Hermodorus himself mentions ἀγαθόν Thus fas, 
then, the scheme of logical classes has no bearing on the extent of the world of 
ideas, but Hermodorus has another distinction, καὶ τούτων τὰ μὲν ὡς ὡρισμένα 
τὰ δὲ ὡς déptora Does this division apply to both sub classes of τὰ πρὸς ἔτερα 
or only to τὰ χρός τι Merlan (op ett, p. 43) has adopted the latter interpre- 
tation, which Heinze (Xenokrates, pp 39-40) had rejected in favor of the former 
Inasmuch as κινούμενον which 1s the ἐναντίον of τὸ μένον admits τὸ μᾶλλον Kal τὸ 
ἦττον and so 15 ἀόριστον, while διπλάσιον 1m the class of rd πρός τι 15 certainly 
ὡρισμένον, there are obviously “ determinate ” and “ indeterminate” terms in both 
sub-classes of τὰ πρὸς Erepa Nor 1s 1t possible that ideas were dented for such 
terms, in both sub-classes, as ate ἀόριστα, for among the πρὸς ἐναντία must be 
reckoned κινούμενον and among the πρός τι Hermodorus certainly included μακρόν 
(cf, Simplicius, Phys, p 248, 7-8 πλατύτερον καὶ orevévepoy ... καὶ πάντα 
τὰ οὕτως λεγόμενα [Sextus, Adv Math, X, 268 τοῦ yap μείζονος καὶ τοῦ 
Μικρογέρον τῶν πρός τί πὼς καθεστώτων) and Plato, Polsircus 284 Ἑ. μήκη καὶ 
βάθη καὶ πλάτη) but Aristotle ascribes to the Platomists ideas of κίνησις ( Meta- 
pbystcs 1050 B 34-1051 A 2) and waxes (Topics 143 B 24-32). This classification, 
then, can have no bearing on the theory of ideas in the sense that any one of its 
classes has ao ideas for the terms included in it, certainly Aristotle testifies to 
ideas for terms which would fall inte all the divisions mentioned, and in this he 
ts in accord with Plato himself who in the Sopdzst, for example, besides tdeas of 
sameness and difference assumes ideas of rest, motron, τὸ μόγα, τὸ σμικρόν, and 
τὸ ἴσον (254 D-258 C), 

The classification of Hermodorus seems to be an attempt at a formalized com- 
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of these ideas too, he contends, 15 impugned by the very argu- 
ment through which the Platonists try to demonstrate it. In 
the Metaphysres this refutation is indicated by the curt remark 
that the Platonic arguments imply the “ third man.” Alexander 


bination of the ἐναντία of Theaetetus 186 A-B, the relative opposition {ὑπερβολὴ 
καὶ ἔλλειψι:) of μήκη καὶ βάθη καὶ πλάτη καὶ ταχυτῆτες of Polsticus 283C- 
286 with their absolute “" means,” and the μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον of Philebus 24 
A-C This would explain why ἀγαθόν--τκακόν appears in the class of πρὸς 
ἐναντία (at occurs in the The sefetus passage), although the pairs in this class 
have no intermediate (Sextus, Adv Math X, 268) whereas according to the 
generat Academic doctrine there 1s an intermediate between good and evil (Plato, 
Gorgias 467 E, Symposium 202 B, Republic 4911, Xenocrates, frag 76, cf. 
Διαιρέσεις 'Αριστογέλους, §68) When Hermodorus says that τὰ ὡς μέγα πρὸς 
μικρὸν Ἀεγόμενα πάντα have τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον, he again seems to contradict 
Plato, for the διπλάσιον--ἥμισυ seems to be ὡς μέγα πρὸς μικρὸν Ἀεγόμενον» and 
yet Plato expressly distinguishes it from the class that admits τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ 
ἧττον (Phrlebus 25 A-B) As is shown, however, by the comparative expressions 
(πλατύτερον καὶ crevorepoy, μᾶλλον ἄνισον ἀνίσου, etc [Simplicius, Phys, p 248, 
6-11}, cf Sextus, “ἦν Math X, 271-273), μέγα πρὸς μικρόν 15 used in the same 
way as μέγα καὶ μικρὸν and means “ sndeterminate selation” (Philebus 250, 
μεῖζον καὶ σμικρότερον and note the comparatives in 24 A-25 C); the “ undeter- 
minateness " consists in the anstubslay of the relationship (προχωρεῖ καὶ οὐ μένει 
{Philebus 24 Ὁ], πρὸς ἄλληλα τἀναντία διαφόρως ἔχοντα [sb:1d 25D-E]) Now 
indeterminateness 1s a charactersstic of phenomena which distinguishes them from 
ideas (cf Alexander, Metaph, pp 79, 10 and 83, 8-10), it 1s the negation of 
the essential characteristic of 1deas, and so of indeterminates, g#a indeterminate, 
there can be no idea (sce note 172 and page 266 with note 175 supra) It 15, 
therefore, by no means inconsistent to posit an idea of κίνησις ar of μῆκοτ, as 
Plato and the Platonists did, and at the same time to deny the existence of an 
idea of μᾶλλον καὶ ἦττον κινούμενον, of μεῖζον Kal σμικρότερον, for there is no 
sdea of indefinite variability ἢ quantity or quality, which 1s rather the result of 
the phenomenal mansfestation of the ideas (see pages 437 442 infra) Of those 
phenomenal characteristics which “admit τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον ν᾽ there are ideas 
but there 1s no idea of τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ ἦττον as such So even in the Péaedo 
sensibles are ‘ greater and smaller in comparison with one another" by partici- 
pating not in any idea of “ greater and smailer” but an the ideas of μέγεθος and 
σμικρότης (100 E-102 E), the phenomenal uefor ts that which partictpates in 
μέγεθος in relation to the phenomenal manifestation of σμικρότης (cf, Campbell 
on Po}sfrews 285 D and Plotinus, En, V1, 1, 8}. Of definite relationships, too, 
there are ideas, for these cancel indeterminateness of every kind (Philebus 25 
A-B, D-E) So in the sense that there are no ideas of indeterminate variations, 
of ὑπερβολὴ καὶ ἔλλειψις as such, and only in this sense 1s there any foundation 
in the Platonism known to Aristotle for the view mentioned by Albinus that 
there are no ideas τῶν πρός τι, οἷον μείζονος καὶ ὑπερεχομένου. 
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refers this to the argument tn the περὶ ἰδεῶν according to which 
the Platonic demonstration of the existence of ideas from the 
nature of the common predicate of a multiplicity of subjects 
involves an infinite multiplication of every idea assumed as 
unique by the Platonists (see pages 233-234 supra). That ts, 
Aristotle contends that the argument of the ἐν ἐπὶ πολλῶν as used 
by the Platonists 1s really a refutation of the existence of 
“ separate ἡ sdeas since it 15 1156} proof that the idea, if separate, 
cannot be unique 

In Metaphysics Z, chap 13, where with the theory of ideas 
in view Arsstatle argues that no untversal can be a substance, 
there 1s another refeence to this difficulty He supports his 
contention with the remark that a common predicate signifies 
not an individual thing (τόδε τὺ but a certain qualification 
(τοιόνδε) and says that unless this is so the “ third man ” follows 
(Metaphysics 1038 B 34-1039 A3) Thus buef remark ts am- 
plified in Sophestics Efencht 178 B 36-179 A 10 where the thesis 
that there 1s a third man apart from the indrvidual men and 
“man” (ὅτι ἔστι τις τρίτος ὄνθρωπος παρ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ τοὺς καθ᾽ ἔκαοτον 
is treated as a verbal sophism which 15 invalidated by the obser- 
vation that “‘ man” ss a common predicate and common predt- 
cates signify not an tndividual thing but a cettain qualification 
or way of being related or some such characterization The case 
is said to be similar to that of the question whether “ Cortscus ” 
and ‘ educated Coriscus ” are the same or different one element 
of the complex, namely “ Coriscus,”’ signifies an individual sub- 
stance, the other, “ educated,” a certain qualification which 
cannot then be " ssolated”’ (cf Metaphysics 1015 B 23-26, 1018 
A 2-4). Since, however, Aristotle himself “ tsolates,” +i 6, 
abstracts in thought, the common predicate, he here goes on to 
add that it is not isolation as such which produces the “ third 
man” but the admisston that the tsolated factor 1s an individual 
thing, for without this it would not follow that what is both 
Cailias and “ man” is an individual thing ** Nor will τὸ make 


7 οὐ γὰρ ἔσται τόδε rs εἶναι ὅπερ Καλλία9: καὶ ὅπερ ἄνθρωπός ἐστιν means 


that without the individualization of the common predicate it would not follow 
that the predicate common to Callas and to “man” js an individual The 
paraphrase of E Poste (Arrstotle on Fallactes, 1866, p 71} ss correct Baeum- 
ker's rendering (Rhem. Museum, XXXIV [1879], p 79), “eine solche (i. ¢, 
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any difference if the isolated term be called not “ substance ” 
but “ quality": the “third man” will follow so long as the 
isolated factor 1s individualized, for that which is apart from 
the many particulars will be “ one thing ἡ 

That the “third man” of the Sophiste: Elench: and the 
“third man” of Metaphysis 1039 A 2-3 are the same 1s 
vouched for by the fact that in both places the argument 1s 
said to follow from taking the common predicate as an indt- 
vidual thing That it is then the same as that mentioned in 
Metaphysics 990 B17 15 also certain, for this passage surely 
refers to the περὶ ἰδεῶν where the “ third man” was developed 
from the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν Furthermore, although Aristotle when 
he refers to the argument by name seems to take 1t for granted 
that his audience needs no further explanation, in the Sophistiez 
Elenchs he clearly indicates that the reason why the argument 
is valid against those who individualize the common predicate 
is that they cannot deny individual existence to that which 1s 
common to this individualized predicate and the multiple par- 
trculars; and in Aletuphysres 991 A 1-3, though the name “ third 
man”’ 1s not used, the same reasoning occurs: to make the ἕν 
ἐπὶ πολλῶν a separate idea must lead to the existence of some- 
thing common to the idea and the things that participate 1m it 
In all these passages, then, the “third man” fs the argument 


individualisserte Substanz) ser aber weder der Begriff des Kallias noch der des 
Menschen uberhaupt,” 1s wrong both as a translation of the Greek and from the 
point of view of Aristotle s doctrine Pickard Cambridge (Oxford Transtation) 
renders’ “ For ‘Man’ cannot be an individual substance as Callas 1s This 
does not give ἔσται its proper force nor does it give the reason why the 
individualization and vor the isolation alone involves the " thicd man” As the 
γάρ shows, it 1s this that the sentence 1s meant to explain if you do not admit 
that “man 46 an undividual, it will not follow that the common predicate of 
Callias and manus a“ third man”, if you do adimt the first, the "third man" 
does follow and, the next sentence says, you cannot avoid it by saying that the 
isolated factor 15 an mdisidual “ quality " instead of an indavidual " substance ” 
(the last sentence richtly interpreted by Pickard-Cambndge) A Spielmann (Die 
artstotelischen Stellen 1am τρίτος ἄνθρωπος, p 3) correctly interprets the 
following sentence but misses the connection of this one with what precedes 
He paraphrases as fallows Aus dem Individuum und aus dem Allgemeinen kann 
durch Vereinigung, durch Zusammendenken aucht ein (von Kallsas verschiedenes ) 
Individuelles werden, und wenn ein solches gesetzt wird, so ist es eine sophis- 
tische Redewendung "’ 
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which Aristotle brought against the 1deas in the περὶ ἰδεῶν and 
which Alexander reports from that work.’ Aristotle himself 
considers st to be a fallacy παρὰ τὸ σχῆμα τῆς λέξεως but valid all 


4-The commentary of the Pseudo Alexander (Sops Elench, p 158, 20-26, 
cf also the anonymous ParapAr ists, p 14, 11-16) 1s therefore wrong in supposing 
that the “ third man“ referred to in Sophrstus Elenchi 1s that which 1n Alexander, 
Meiaph, p 84, 7-16 18 ascribed to “the sophists " (see Appendix IV), That 
form of the argument does not establish its “ thitd man" by stressing the stmr- 
larity of the idea and the particulars whereas here Aristotle plainly indicates that 
the radividual:zation of the common predicate brings with at the individualrzation 
of what 1s common (6 thet predicate and the pacticulas The Pseuda-Alexander, 
fatling to see this, interpreted οὐ γὰρ ἔσται τόδε τι εἶναι ὅπερ Καλλίας καὶ ὅπερ 
ἄνθρωπός ἐστιν as meaning οὐ γάρ, εἰ ἔστιν ὁ Kaddlas τόδε ri, καὶ ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
τόδε τι ἔσται (p, 159, 14-15, see ποία 193 sepra) and then took 179 A 5-7 as 
representing Arstotle’s own posttion {p, 159, 15-18, 50 E, Poste also [Arsstorle 
on Fallactes, 1866, p 711 and Baeumker [Rbem Museum, XXXIV, 1879, p 
191) Clearly, one need not hesitate to reject the evidence of this commentator 
(cf also Waitz, Orgaton, II, p 570 on 179 A3), especially strice his reason for 
choosing this example of the “third man™ is patent He has copied at from 
Alexander's commentary on the Metaphysics where he found one form of the 
argument ascribed to Aristotle, one to Eudemus, one to Polyxenus, and one to 
“the sophisis “ Since in the SopAzstic: Elercht “ sophistical”* arguments should 
be the subject of discussion, he naturally thought that the “third man’? here 
mentioned must be that ascribed tn hts source to “ the sophists "; he apparently 
could not believe that Arsstotle would treat as sophistical an argument which he 
himself was said to have used, although he should have seen that even here 
Aristotle insists that the argument 1s valid apainst the Platonists 

There as further support for tdentefying the “ third man" of Sophistscr Elenchs 
with that of the wept ἰδεῶν, for the form of the argument treated by Eudemus in 
his περὶ λέξεως 15 likely to have been the same as that which Aristotle calls a 
fallacy παρὰ τὸ σχῆμα τῆς λέξεως and the “third man" of Budemus was the 
samé as that used in the περὶ ἰδεῶν (Alexander, Mefaph, pp 84, 2-7; 85, 3-5 and 
9-11) All the evidence, thea, both direct and indirect, 1s against the opinion 
that, when in Arstotle’s extant works there 1s reference to the “ third man" as 
a difficulty to which the theory of ideas must Jead, it 15 not the argument of the 
περὶ ἰδεῶν that 1s meant but the argument that between the idea of man and 
particular men there should be an “ intermediate man” corresponding to the 
“tatermediate mathematicals” of the Platonists (Taylor, Proc of the Artstot 
Soc, XVI [1915-16], pp. 255-270, Plato, pp 355-356, The Parmenides of 
Plato, pp 21-23, cf St Thomas Aquinas, In Metaphysicam Arts? Comment., i, 
xiv, ἃ 216 [p 76, ed. Cathala, 1926]}. The interpretation of the “ third man” 
of Polyxenus as a reference to these Platomec “ intermediates" we have already 
seen reason to reyect (Appendsx IV), in any case, since Aristotle's “ third man” 
is always connected with the Platonic treatment of the common predicate, i. δ. 
with the ἔν ἐπὶ πολλῶν, st cannot be that of Polyxenus which does not consider 
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the same against the ideas because the demonstration of ther 
existence from the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν 15 itself just this fallacy, since 
that argument proves that there exists not ἦν τι παρὰ τὰ πολλά 


the “common” character of the predicate at ail It is true that according te 
Artstotle the Platontsts should 1n consistency assume intermediates between all 
ideas and the particulars which participate in them, and this argument has some- 
times been called another form of the “third man” (Robin, Idées ef Noméres, 
note 51, V {page 6114}. Aristotle himself, however, does not cefer to st by this 
name, nor does Alexander mention it as a form of that argument. Moreover, 
it is nOt an argument against the ideas, and sts development shows that τὲ has 
no connection with what Aristotle calls ὁ τρίτος ἄνθρωπος It 1s used only against 
the assumption of “ intermediate mathematicals” and 15 never connected with 
the individualization of the common predicate When in Metaphysits 1059 B 8.9 
Aristotle says τρίτος 3° ἄνθρωπο: οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδ' ἵππος παρ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ robs καϑ' 
ἕκαστον (Ross notes as significant the absence of the definite article [Metaphystcs, 
II, p. 3097}, he 15 not presenting an argument against ideas of man and horse 
but an objection to a third class of mathematicals, arguing that, even if one 
admits the existence of ideas, there 1s no reason to assume a third intermediate 
class for some objects which 1s not assumed for all (Metaphysics 1059 B 3-9) 
50 in 997 B 12-24 (and in its résumé, 1076139 1077 AG) he argues that, if 
one is to assume intermediates which are the objects of mathematical science 
(997 B 2-3), since astronomy ts such a science there ought to be a set of '* inter- 
mediate heavenly bodies” and the objects of optics and harmonics should be 
' sntermediate sight and sound” which, as ‘' intermediate senstbles and senses " 
would imply the ewstence of ‘ intermediate living beings” Here it is obvious 
that the “third class of living beings” 1s an inconsistency which is not and 
could not be deduced from the assumption of ideas of man, horse, ete but only 
from the notion of intermediate objects of mathematics and by direct reference to 
this class af objects This objection, then, has nothing to do with the ideas as 
such of with the relation ta them of sensible particulars, it 1s entirely uncon- 
nected with what Anstotle calls the “third man” and it 1s also unconnected 
with the other forms of “ third man” known to us, 

Although the "infinite regress”’ developed from the “third man” jin the 
wept ἰδεῶν is not explicitly mentioned τῷ the references to this argument in the 
Metaphysics and Sophrstecs Elench:, Aristotle's silence concerning this element 15 
not significant, for in these passages he merely mentions the argument by name 
without developing it at all, in two of the passages the regress is implied in the 
reference to the common ptedicate, and famultarity with the nature of the argu- 
ment on the part of the audzence, who presumably knew the περὶ ἰδεῶν, a5 clearly 
assumed In Eudemus'’ exposition of the ἡ thicd man” the regress is not expressly 
mentioned either, though it is plainly umplied; and Alexander correctly identifies 
the argument in the wept λέξεως with that in the περὶ ἰδεῶν (Metaph, p 85, 3-5) 
If Alexander's report 1s unabbreviated, Eudemus probably om:tted mention of the 
regress only because its implication in the argument as stated 1s obvious, 
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as the Platonists think but only ἕν τι καὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ἐπὶ πολλῶν (page 
260 supra), 

This argument against the theory of tdeas Plato himself 
puts into the mouth of Parmenides (Parmenides 132 A-B, 132 
D-133 A) That Aristotle then should have used it without 
reference to Plato’s anticipation of the objection has greatly 
exercised scholars, who consequently have tried to explain this 
fact out of existence, Their methods of doing so have ranged 
all the way from the desperate remedy of pronouncing the 
Parmentdes spurious (see references in Zeller, Phil, Grzech,, 11, 
1, p. 475, n 3) to denying the fact by interpreting Mefa- 
physics 990 B 17 as an intentional reference to the Parmenides 
(e g Jackson and Ross) The various expedients between these 
two extremes fall roughly into two classes: some say that Plato 
got the argument from Artstotle who had invented 1st and so 
was under no obligation to refer to the Pasmendes; others 
contend that 1t was invented by neither Aristotle nor Plato, and 
most of these have followed Bacumker τὰ ascribing it to Poly- 
xenus, although their interpretations of his argument itself are 
not always the same The variations within each of these two 
classes need nat be canvassed Suffice it to say that im the first 
class there has been a tendency to specify the περὶ ἰδεῶν as the 
original source of the argument and to make the Parmenides 
refer directly to this work (ec. gD G Ritchie, R. Philippson) , 
in the second class the chief ‘“ deviatton ” 1s Taylot’s thesis that 
Aristotle's argument is the same as that of Polyxenus to be sure 
but that this has nothing to do with the “regress” in the 
Parmenides, 

Reason has already been given for rejecting the view that 
Metaphysics 990 Β 17 18 meant to be a tefetence to the Par- 
menides (note 184 supra). The expedient of branding the 
Parmenides spurtous has long been discredited; but, even 1f it 
were correct, it would not solve the present difficulty, for st and 
all the suggestions that the Parmenides refers to an objection 
put forward by Aristotle founder on the fact that the “ third 
man ᾿ argument 1s clearly referred to in Republic 597 C (noted 
first, to my knowledge, by Baeumker, Rhemn, Musenm, XXXIV 
[1879], p. 83,n.1), This argument of the Parmenides and the 
περὶ (Seay, then, was known to Plata before ever Aristotle had 
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come to Athens. There remains the answer that neither Plato 
nor Aristotle originated the argument The inventor could not 
have been Polyxenus either, for his “ third man” was entirely 
different from that of the Parmenides and Armstotle’s (see 
Appendix IV); but in the Sophzstret Elench: Aristotle refers 
to this fatter form as to a well known sophitical argument, 
and this in connection with the glancing reference in the 
Republic indicates that it too had been invented by someone 
other than Aristotle or Plato and used against the :deas long 
before Aristotle entered the Academy Of the inventor we can 
only say that he was no one known to us; but, since he probably 
was not Plato, Aristotle, even though the argument was not by 
right of discovery his own, can be acquitted of the “ scholarly 
crime” of failing to give Plato the credit ἔοι the argument used 
against him 

Much more important than the question of original author- 
shup, however, is Aristotle's failure to intimate that Plato, though 
he knew the objection, was not moved by it to abandon the ideas 
This 1s the significant characteristic of Aristotle's references to 
the ‘‘ third man”’ as a refutation of the ideas Citation of first 
appearances and reference to the source of one's arguments are 
conventions of modern scholarship by which Aristotle cannot 
justly be bound, but, if Plato had answered the argument or 
dismussed it as invalid, anyone who used τὲ against him there- 
after, even were he its originator, was bound to recognize the 
Platonic defense and to explain why the objection was not 
thereby invalidated Whether the objection 1s or is not fatal 
to the theory of ideas 1s another question and, so far as concerns 
the character of Aristotle's criticism, one of less importance than 
what Plato thought of it. That he did not believe it to be 
destructive of his theory cannot be doubted, since in the 
Republic (597 C, cf 596 A) he shows himself to be aware of 
it even where he reasserts the “ customary method ” of positing 
a single 1dea for each group of individuals to which the same 
name 15 applied and in the Timaeus (31 A), in a context of 
similar nature, he again glances at the argument (cf. Shorey, 
De Platonis Ideasum Doctrina, p. 30,0 4) These passages, 
one of which 15 presumably earlier than the Parmenides and the 
other later than it, in both of which the ideas are posited, prove 
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of themselves that Plato could not have taken the argument in 
the Pasmentdes as a valid refutation of his theory."** They do 
more than this, for, though they do not give a direct refutation 
of the “ third man,” they indicate why Plato thought it irrele- 
vant as an argument against the tdeas and they do so by defining 
the sphere in which it has a legitimate application. In the 
Paimenides the objection 1s presented as proof that the ideas 
posited by Socrates cannot be unique (132 B 1-2: καὶ οὐκέτι δὴ 
ty ἕκαστόν cot τῶν εἰδῶν ἔσται, ἀλλὰ ἄπειρα τὸ πλῆθος), and this Par- 
menides contends follows from Socrates’ own argument for the 
existence of such ideas, an argument which 1s the essence of the 
formalized ἐν ἐπὶ πολλῶν (132 A 1-5, see note 170 supra). The 
principle by which an unique idea 15 posited to explain the 
identical attcrbute observed in a multitude of objects must, 
Parmenides argues, apply also to the new multiplicity consisting 
of the idea and the particulars; a second such tdea then must 
be posited, and the process will continue indefinitely (132 A-B). 


δῦ tr will not fit the facts exther to suppose that in the Parmenrdes the “ third 
man” 1s presented as a valid refutation of the earlier theory of tdeas which 15 
then replaced by a ποῦ versron that 1s preof against this attack If the Republre 
is earher than the Parmenides, as 1s now generally believed, and 1f Plato con- 
sidered the "third man” fatal to the original theory, he must have abandoned 
that theory at Jeast as early as the Republic, which he obviously did not do, or, 
if he thought the objection valid but stil refused as yet to abandon his theory 
because of st, he would not have referred to st as he does even while reaffirming 
the “‘ method ” of rdeas The striking samularity of the references in the Republic 
and Trmaeus shows that his attitude toward the “ third man"’ was the same δὲ 
the time of composing these two dialogues Tims makes equally untenable 
Stenzel’s explanation of the Parmen:des passage on the “ third man,” an explama- 
tion which amounts to ἃ reversal of that just constdered According to Stenzel 
(Stedien, pp 31 and 19-20) the objection had no validity as against the earlier 
conception of the ideas, for their isolation from the sensible world made it 
absurd to treat them and the sensible individuals as comparable, but, as the εἶδος 
ceased to be merely “ Idealgestalt’ and came to approximate the “ concept,” the 
idea and its μετέχοντα approached each ather, the ideas threatened to become 
merely a “ duplication of the sensibles,' and this made the “third man” a 
possible objection to the theory On this thesis of an alteration in Plato’s concep- 
tion of the ideas see note 128 sxpra, in tts application to the “third man” no 
account whatsoever is taken of the passages in the Republic and the Trmaeus, 
although, had the bearing of the objection on the “later” conception of ideas 
been different from what 2t was on the earlier one, Plato could not have referred 
to τὸ in the same way in both of these dialogues, 
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To call the ideas models (wapodeypara) of which the particulars 
are ‘‘ ltkenesses "’ (ὁμοιώματα) affords no escape from this regress 
for the idea is “ like” anything which ts ‘“ like” it and the 1dea 
and particular can be “ alike” only by participating in another 
idea, which in turn will be “ like’’ its ‘ likenesses’: and so on 
endlessly (132 D-133 A}. The uniqueness of the idea ts rutned 
and the infinite regress demonstrated by treating the idea as one 
indtvidual member in a multiplicity and applying to it the 
argument of the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν which was used in the first place 
to establish the existence of the tdea as a single entity separate 
from the multiple particulars. This procedure is emphasized by 
the treatment of the metaphor of model and semblance. Here 
the second sdea cannot be immediately introduced; an extra step 
is required to reduce the first idea to the level of a particular, 
and this consists in the argument that the 1dea must be like its 
“Itkeness” so that the two are “ alike’ Then by the ἕν ἐπὶ 
πολλῶν a second unitary idea immediately follows. 

In the Timaeus, however, Plato uses the argument of the 
“third man” to prove that the idea of ζῷον 1s unique’ there 
could not be a second such idea, for there would then have to be 
still another, and not these two but the third which “ includes ” 
them would be the idea on which the untverse is patterned 
(Timaeus 31 A).%* The same argument appears in the 


199 An analysis of Republic 597 C and Timaeus 31 A as Plato’s answer to the 
“third man” was made first, so far as 1 know, by F. Goblot (Revue d’Histosre 
de la Philosophie, U1 {1929}, pp 473-481), although in 1879 Apelt in hus 
Untersuchungen uber den Parmentdes des Plato (Bestrage zur Geschichte der 
griech, Philos [1891], pp 52-53} had already interpreted the Repudbire passage 
in this fashton and Shorey in 1884 (De Platonss Idearum Doctrina, p. 30) had 
connected the Timaeus passage with that of the Republic and briefly indicated 
their significance Among recent scholars Taylor alone, to my knowledge, has 
denied that the Tsmaeus passage is a reference to the “regress argument” (A 
Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 86). The reason which he gives is that 
τόδε in 31 Α 8 means the sensible world, so it does, but that 1s nothing to the 
point Plato argues that the senstbfe οὐρανός 1s single εἴπερ κατὰ τὸ παράδειγμα 
δεδημιονργημένος ἔσται, and he then proceeds to prove that the model, τὸ xeptéxor 
πάντα ὑπόσα νοητὰ ζῷα, must be single This he does in just the same way as 
he proves in Republic 597 C that the sde2 of couch is unique Taylor's real 
reason for his interpretation of the passage 1s, as his subsequent remarks show, 
his thesis that the Jrmaeus ts simply the doctrine of a fifth-century Pythagorean 
and his guess that the “ regress’ form of “ third man’’ arguinent was invented 
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Republic (597 C) if there should be so many as even two ideas 
of couch, there would appear one in tutn of which those two 
would “ have the idea” and not those two but this one would 
be the real couch (ὃ ἔστι κλίνη). Plato's reason for considering 
the “third man” invalid as an argument against the ideas 
appears in the difference between the use of it in these two 
passages and that in the Parmenides. In the Tsmaeus he con- 
tends that two (or more) ideas of ζῷον would necessarily imply 
a third which would “ include ” them and these two would then 
not be the ideas of {oy at all; in the language of the Republic 
they would Aave the idea but would not be ὃ ἔστι ξῷον (cf. 
Sophist 255 B where μετέχειν [here pédegis = xowovia, cf, 256 BY 
1s opposed to erat). Now there do exist, besides the unique 
idea of ξῷον, the four “ more specific” ¢ga “included” in it 
(Timaens 39 Ἐ, εἶ 30C5-8), and yet the existence of these 
ideas and of the idea of ξῷον does not mmply another idea of 
ζῷον; clearly the “ third man” does not apply here, as τὸ would 
in the hypothetical case of two 1deas of (Gov, just because the 
four specific ideas on the one hand and the general idea of {gov 
on the other are not fa in the same sense The four “ haye”’ 
or “imply” or “ participate in” gov and so necessitate the 
existence of a unitary idea which “ includes" them; but this 
unitary idea does not “have” {dor as they do; it 2: ζῷον Τῇ for 
this reason, however, the tdea of ξῷον and the ideas of specific 
kinds of ἔφα cannot be taken together as a new multiplicity for 
which on the principle of the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν another idea of {Gov 
must be assumed, Plato must have held that the same reason 
even more obviously forbids taking the idea of ζῷον and the 
particular sensible ζῷα together as implying a second idea of 
ζῷον So when τὴ the Republic he reasserts the customary prin- 
ciple of positing a single tdea wept ἕκαστα τὰ πολλὰ οἷς ταὐτὸν 
ὄνομα ἐπιφέρομεν (596 A) and on this very basis argues that each 


by Zeno the Eleatic (cf Proc of the Artstot Soc, XVI [1915-1916], p 267). 
Incidentally the correct interpretation of the passage shows Taylor's note on 
τὸ περιέχον (31 A 4) to be irrelevant: this word, like μέρος τὴ 31. A6, 18 used 
in the sense it has for the logic of the ideas (Sophrst 250 B, 253 D, cf Polsuseus 
285 A-B}, it means “the most general idea of Ieving thing’ which includes the 
four “ specific” ideas of Itving beings (see Appendix IX, pages 575-577 snfra 
and the references to Shorey and Cornford there). 
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idea must be unique, he shows that in hts opinion the “ third 
man” can be used legitimately only of a multiplicity of indt- 
viduals of the same kind: 1f there were two “ couches existing 
in nature” they would imply a third, and this would result in 
the absurdity of “1deas of couch” which instead of being ὃ 
ἔστι κλίνη merely δ have” that idea; but the particular senstble 
couches and the tdea of couch do not together imply a second 
idea of couch, for strictly the same name does not apply to 
ὃ ἔστι κλίνη and to τοιοῦτον οἷον τὸ dy, ὃν δὲ οὔ (cf 597 A) any more 
than the same name applies 1n strictness to the phenomenal 
couch and the painted picture (596 Ε) Here, then, is the 
answer to Parmenides who to the πολλὰ μεγάλα from which the 
existence Of αὐτὸ τὸ μέγα was deduced adds αὐτὸ τὸ μέγα itself as 
another instance of the same kind; Plato seems to make Par- 
menides hint at the fundamental error in the reasoning by saying 
ἐὰν ὡσαύτως τῇ ψυχῇ ἐπὶ πάντα ἴδῃς (Parmenides 132A 6-7), for 
the fallacy lies in assuming that αὐτὸ τὸ μέγα καὶ τἄλλα τὰ μεγάλα 
together can be viewed in the same way as the πολλὰ μεγάλα Were 
before In that case, however, Plato could not have believed 
the idea and the particular to be “ alike” in the way in which 
two particulars may be, so that, if this 1s the necessary conse- 
quence of the “ model-ltkeness’’ metaphor, he must have 
abandoned that termmology Yet in the T’nnaeus he not only 
uses the metaphor regularly but also constantly speaks of the 
phenomena as being “Ike” the ideas (30 C-31 B, 37C, 39 E, 
50D 1, 51 A, 52 A), although Parmentdes had concluded his 
refutation with the words: οὐκ dpa ὁμοιότητι τἄλλα τῶν εἰδῶν μετα- 
λαμβάνει, ἀλλά τι ἄλλο δεῖ ξητεῖν ᾧ μεταλαμβάνει (Pat mentdes 133 A) . 
Since he did not accept this conclusion, he must have rejected 
the argument on which it rests, namely that the idea has to be 
“ fike ” the particular tf the latter ts a likeness of the tdea; and 
that he did consciously reject this conversion as illegitimate 15 
indicated not only by Timaeus 52 C, where the relation between 
the phenomenal εἰκών, which is “like the 1dea, and the idea 
is represented as not bemg reciprocal (see note 191 supra), 
but also by Sophist 240 A-B, where “ image’’ 15 defined as τὸ 
πρὸς τἀληθινὸν ἀφωμοιωμένον ἕτερον τοιοῦτον. Here it is pointed out 
that the phrase ἕτερον τοιοῦτον might seem to put model and copy 
on the same level of existence whereas it means not “ real” but 
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“ ltke,” so that what “1s really a likeness’ has not real exis- 
tence. It 1s clear from this that, according to Plato, the phrase 
ἕτερον τοιοῦτον, meaning ἐοικός, which signifies the relation of 
copy to model, cannot be applied to the model tn its relation 
to the copy. This distinction, however, between the being of 
model and that of copy 1s made in the Republic (596 E-597 A; 
cf. Cratylus 432 B-D), so that even before Plato wrote the 
Parmenides he must have believed that the “ likeness” of par- 
ticular to idea does not smply that the idea and the particular 
are “alike”; and an indication of thts answer may have been 
intended in the stress which Parmenides at the end of his 
refutation 1s made to lay upon the crucial] admission. the regress 
follows 2f the idea comes to be like that which partakes of it 
(133 A, ἐὰν τὸ εἶδος τῷ ἑαυτοῦ μετέχοντι ὅμοιον γίγνηται). 

Plato, then, believed that since the idea zs that which the 
particular 4as as an attribute, the “third man ”’ 15 illegitimate 
as an argument against the ideas because idea and particular 
cannot be treated as homogeneous members of a multiplicity 
The formalized demonstration of the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν reported by 
Alexander states as one of the conditions necessary to tts con- 
clusion that the predicate be not tdentical with the subject of 
which it ts predicated (Metaph , p. 80, 10-12: . . . xat οὐκ ἔστιν ἐφ᾽ 
ἑκάστου αὐτῶν αὐτὸ αὑτοῦ τι κατηγορούμενον ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι τι ὃ καὶ πάντων αὑτῶν 
κατηγορεῖται οὐδενὶ αὐτῶν ταὐτὸν ὄν, . . ); and the demonstration 
from model and likeness makes tts conclusion depend upon the 
exclusion of the possibility that one of the individuals ts the 
model of the others and upon the admission that a Irkeness ts 
derivative (Metaph., Ὁ. 83, 4-6 and 11-14). This careful 
wording is meant to forestall the “ third man” by preventing 
the idea from being treated on the same level as the particulars.**7 


"See the formula of Proclus (In Parmenidem, V, 125, Cousin=p 684, 
Stallbaum). δ᾽ γάρ ἔστι τὸ ἕν εἶδος πρώτως, τοῦτο τὰ dx’ αὐτὸ πολλὰ δευτέρωτ 
καὶ of δεῖ κοινότητα πάλιν ἄλλην ἐπὶ γούτων θηρᾶν ἡ γὰρ κοινότης ὁμοταγῶν 
μὲν ἐστιν, οὐχ ὁμοταγὴς δὲ τοῖς ὧν ἐστι κοινότης, In the Eudemsan Ethics (1217 
B 2-16} the idea af goad τς sard to have been called πρῶταν τῶν ἀγαθῶν because 
the abolition of that which is participated in (1 e the idea) entails the abolition 
of the things that get their designation by participating in the tdea and this 1s 
the way in which the primary 1s related to what 15 subsequent (cf Plato’s dis- 
tinction: of the prior and posteriot, Metaphysics 1019 A 2-4 [see note 33 supra}); 
and in the Metaphysics (1031 A 29-31) Ansstotle says that those who posited 
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Much the same defense has been proposed in modern times 
(Taylor, Proc. of the Aristot. Soc., XVI [1915-16], pp. 253-5 
and 286-9; The Parmenides of Plato, pp. 20-21 and 26), 
although τὲ has not always been admitted as sound, at any rate 
from the point of view of Socrates in the Parmentdes (cE W. F. 
R Hardie, A Study im Plato, pp. 94-7) What ts most impor- 
tant, however, and usually neglected 1s that τὲ was Plato’s own 
answet to the objection and that Aristotle must have known it. 
That the latter considered it to be an unsuccessful defense is 
obvious and perhaps intelligible, but he might have been 
expected to acknowledge its existence and meet it with more 
of a rebuttal than the mere reassertion that the idea 1s just an 
‘“tmmortal particular.” Nevertheless, in his contention that 
the separation of the idea prevents it from being identified with 
the common predicate and so reduces st to a particular instance 
(see note 121 s#pra), in the exclusive disyunction of homony- 
mity and synonymity whereby he seeks to show that the 1tdea 
and the particular either have #o connection or else “ have the 
same εἶδος ᾿ (Metaphysics 991 A 2-8), and especially in his 


the ideas considered them to be οὐσίαι ὧν ἕτεραι μή εἰσιν οὐσίαε μηδὲ φύσεις 
ἕτεραι πρότεραι (cf Alexander, Metaph, p 56, 1 fat ἰδέαι πρῶται τῶν πρὸς 
αὐτὰ ὄντων} and Theophrastus, Metaph, 4 ΧΑ 15-17, where τὰ πρότερα are τὰ 
ἀΐδια and τὰ ὕστερα are τὰ φθαρτά) Now there ts evidence that this “ primacy " 
of the idea was used im the Academy to prove the indivisibility (and so the 
uniqueness) of each idea In De Lin, Insec 968A9-14 we find the argument 
that, since the idea is πρώτη τῶν συνωγύμων (see notes 47 and 102 supra) and 
since the part 15 naturally prior to the whole, the idea of line, for example, is 
indivisible, else there would be a fine prior to the primary line (cf De Genera- 
trone 3164 12 and see pages 127-128 supra) It 1s obvious that this argument 
could be used against the “third man” also. since the idea of man 15 πρῶτος 
τῶν ἀνθρώπων there can be no idea of this idea and the particular men for that 
would be prior to what is by definition primary, or—to put the same conclusion 
differently-~there would be many “ primary men,” which 15 absurd Anstotle’s 
wording of the conclusion (De Generatione 316 A 12 ὅτι τὸ αὐτοτρίγωνον πολλὰ 
ἔσται) indicates that the argument was so used 

See also the argument of Plotinus to prove that Anstotle’s category of 
substance cannot apply to intelligible as well as sensible being (Enn. VI, 1, 1: 
ἄτοπον τὸ αὐτὸ onualyery τὴν οὐσίαν ἐπί re τῶν πρώτως ὄντων καὶ τῶν ὑστέρων, 
οὐκ ὄντος γένους κοινοῦ ἐν οἷς τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον, where, however, οὐκ 
ὄντος γέγονε κοινοῦ ἐν οἷς τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον is Aristotle's own principle 
which Plotinus here turns against him (cf Metaphysics 999 AG-7 [Appendix VI, 
pages 521 ff, infra}) 
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attempt to block posstble objections to the cogency of this 
argument (Metaphysics 991 A 3-5 = 1079 A 34-37, 1079 B 3- 
11; see pages 308-312 mfra) may be recognized arguments to 
enforce the validity of the “ third man,’ arguments which imply 
a spirited defense from the opposing party Here, however, 
there ts no attempt to reestablish the validity of the objection; 
itis simply put as ἃ necessary implication of the Platonic demon- 
stration itself, just as st was in the Patmenides, and so appar- 
ently it was put, though in more detail, in the wept ἰδεῶν 

The sentence at 990 B 15-17 summarizes a single argument 
to prove that the logical principles of the Platonists themselves 
make it impossible for them to posit ideas of any kind what- 
soever. It proceeds from the Platonic logical dichotomy of καθ' 
αὗτό and πρός τι, By means of the ambiguity of καθ' aire all 
ideas of terms in the second class are eliminated; but the 
demonstration of ideas for terms in the first class implies a 
regress which the Platonists themselves do not allow. That this 
argument is purely dialectical Aristotle himself in effect admits 
when he recasts it later on, retaining the structural outline but 
attempting to establish the proof in a positive fashion. 

Preceding the recast form of this argument, however, and 
following directly the sentence concerning “ the more precise 
Ν atguments " there is an attempt to show that the 

etaphysies d 
990 B 17.22, demonstrations of the ideas destroy what to those 
1079 Ai4.19 Who posit them *”* 1s more important than the very 

existence of the ideas. The consequence of these 

demonstrations, Aristotle says, 1s that not the dyad but number 
is first and that the relative 15 prior to the καθ' αὗτό and “‘ all the 
contradictions with the principles in which some have been 
involved by following the doctrine of ideas." In our text this 
passage 1s closely connected with the preceding section (cf. 
990 Β 17: ὅλως re), but, while the material of that section was 
found by Alexander in the περὶ ἰδεῶν, this argument was clearly 
absent from that work, for to support his interpretation of it 
Alexander refers not to the περὶ ἰδεῶν, as he did for the preceding 
section, but to the περὶ τἀγαθοῦ as he did at Metaphysecs 987 B 33 


#4 On the ceadings βούλονται of λέγοντες εἴδη and βουλόμεθα of λέγοντες εἴδη 
(990 B 18-19} see Appendix II (page 490) 
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and 988 A 13 (Metaph., p. 85, 16-18; cf. pp 56, 35 and 59, 
33 f,).7°° His interpretation of the argument depends upon identi- 
fying the “one” and the “indefinite dyad”’ of the περὶ τἀγαθοῦ 
with the ἀρχαί mentioned here where he supposes that the dyad, 
which Aristotle contends must be posterior to number, 1s that 
“indefinite dyad” According to this interpretation Aristotle 
here argues that the idea, “number,” must be prior to the 
“mdefinite dyad '’ which the Platonists nevertheless suppose 
to be the principle of number and that, since number 1s relative, 
the relatrve would be prior to what they consider καθ' atré, the 
“indefinite dyad’ (Metapé., pp. 85, 15-86, 13). Although 
this interpretation has been generally accepted,” 1t cannot be 
right, for this passage occurs also in M, chap. 4 where Aristotle 
has expressly excluded from his consideration of the ideas “ the 
nature of number ἡ and therewith the notion of the one and the 
indefinite dyad as principles (see pages 196-198 supra) In 
view of the character ascribed by Aristotle himself to M, chap. 
4, the dyad here can be only the “ idea of two’ (cf 1079 A 34- 
36 == 991 A 3-5, ἐπί τ' αὐτῆς [ sca, γῆς δυάδος καὶ τῆς τινός, in the 
sense that zdeas of numbers, quite apart from “ tdea-numbers,” 


Ἦν This does not prove that nothing in Alexanders comment on this passage 
could have come from the wept ἰδεῶν Metaph, p 86, 13-23 may vecy well have 
been found there, for st 15 a general argument against the ideas as παραδείγματα 
and would have been in place in the section which dealt with the λόγοι τῶν 
πρός τι κατασκευάζοντες ἰδέας and the " contradiction” of absolute ideas which 
are relatives (see note 191 sapra). It does not reckon with “ numbers” at all, 
and it treats the ideas themselves as the ultimate dpxaf, it has no connection 
with the “one" and the “indefinite dyad” on which Alexander thinks that 
Aristotle’s argument in our passage depends Whether or not Alexander 1s right 
in this interpretation, 1t 15 more than unlikely that, had the περὶ ἰδεῶν contamed 
this argument, he would have referred not to it, to which alone he refers for 
the section immediately preceding, but to the περὶ τἀγαθοῦ, the Metaphysics, and 
the Nicomachean Ethics to support his interpretation (cf Metaph, pp 85, 17-18 
and 86, 10) 

209 Cf Schwepler, Die Metaphystk, ΠΠ (1847), pp 84 85, Zeller, Plat, Siudsen, 
p. 223, n 1, sd, Phtl Grrech, IW, 1, p. 750, mn 2, Robin, Idées οἰ Nomiobres, n. 
331 {p 415) and n 261 (p 642); Ross, Metaphysics, I, p. 196 (where the 
slightly different interpretation of Bonitz 1s discussed) but see note 203 injra 
Those who accept this interpretation must on shat basis exclude this argument 
from the wept ἰδεῶν (cf, Philippson, Rv, ds Frlologia, LXIV [1936], pp 123 
and 124; and especially Karpp, Hermes, LXVHI [1933], pp 384-391). 


a 
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belong to the theory which Aristotle 1s considering in M, chaps. 
A and 5 and so also in the doublet, A, chap. 9, 990 B 2-991 B 9. 
The argument, then, ts that, whereas the Platonists call the idea 
of two the first number, ther own arguments for the existence 
of ideas (obviously the ἣν ἐπὶ πολλῶν) should require them to 
posit an idea of number in general which would then be prior 
to all the tdeas of number including that of two, and, further- 
more, since number is a relative term (cf. Metaphysics 1092 B 
19-20; Alexander, Metaph., p. 86, 5-6), this 1dea of number 
must by the same argument imply an tdea of relation as such 
which will then be prior to the καθ᾽ airé, for example to the idea 
of two? 

This argument, πΚὸ the preceding one, seeks to show that the 
existence of the ideas ts in contradiction with the principles 
according to which that existence is demonstrated. Whereas in 
the preceding argument, however, the contention was that ideas 
of relative terms are inconsistent with the “ absolute existence ” 
of ideas, according to the present more “ general” argument 
even ideas which are καθ’ αὑτό must imply “ prior” ideas which 
are relative and so not καθ᾽ αὑτό, so that not only are there ideas 
which do not have the essential ideal characteristic of “ absolute 
existence ” but it ts by participation in these that the ideas which 
do have that characteristic are what they are. Although this 
conclusion naturally suggests Aristotle's doctrine of the neces- 
saty priority of substance to relation which exists only as an 
accident of the former (cf. Alexander [Metaph., p. 86, 7-10} 
who refers to Eth, Nic, 1096 A 20-23), it is not this which ts 
urged as the supposed contradiction of the Platonists but rather 
that the consistent application of their own arguments would 
prove the “ highest realities ” to be not καθ᾽ αὑτό whereas thts for 
them ts the essential character of reality. 

The ambigutty by means of which this argument operates ts 
the same as that used to eliminate ideas of τὰ πρός (see pages 


** The expression in M ss more explicit than that in A, but the Jatter (990 
B18-21. συμβαίνει γὰρ μὴ εἶναι τὴν δυάδα πρώτην ἀλλὰ τὸν ἀριθμόν, καὶ τὸ πρός 
rs τοῦ καϑ' αὐτὰ) should be interpreted in accordance with M (1079 A 15-17 
συμβαίνει γὰρ μὴ εἶναι κρῶτον τὴν δυάδα ἀλλὰ τὰν ἀριθμόν, καὶ τούγου rd πρός 
τι καὶ τοῦτο τοῦ καθ' αὑτό), We then have a single well developed argument and 
hot two uncorinected statements or 2 mere repetition. 
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279-283 supra); but the Platonic argument of the ἐν ἐπὶ πολλῶν 
15 shown to destroy another Platonic doctrine by the way The 
Platonssts, like Aristotle, subscribed to the common Greek view 
that two is the “ first number.” *? For them, then, the idea of 
two was the first of the ideal numbers; and Aristotle says else- 
where that they did not posit a single idea of the numbers, the 
reason according to him being that they set up no ideas for 
those things in which they asserted τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον (Eth, 
Nic. 1096 A 17-19). Now Aristotle contends that, since the 
idea of two 1s a number as are all the other ideal numbers, the 
ἕν ént πολλῶν requires the Platonists to posit a single idea of 
number apart from these numbers and that this general idea 
will then be ‘ primary number,” so that the idea of two cannot 
be the ‘ first number.” ** When the Platonists called the ideal 
two the first number, however, they meant that it is the first 
term in the number series which consists of the ideas of number. 


203 For Aristotle see Physics 220 A 27 (édaxtoros δὲ ἀριθμὸς ὁ μὲν ἁπλῶς ἐστὲν 
ἡ δυάς [cf Simplicius, Phys, pp 729, 34-730, 21]), Metaphysics 1057 A 3-6 
(ἔστι γὰρ ἀριθμὸς πλῆθος ἑνὶ μετρητόν, καὶ ἀντίκειταί πως τὸ by καὶ ἀριθμός, οὐχ 
ὡς ἐναντίον ἀλλ' ὥσπερ εἴρηται τῶν πρός τι Evia ἦ γὰρ μέτρον τὸ δὲ μετρητόν, 
ταύτῃ ἀντίκειται), οὐ Metapbysies 1088 A 4-8, 1052 B 20-24, 1053 A 27-30, 1016 
B 17-20, 1021 A 12-13, PAysses 207 B 5-8, for Plato see Republic 524 Ὁ) (ἀριθμὸς 
re καὶ τὸ ἔν) Parmentdes 144A (εἰ dpa ἔστιν by, ἀνάγκη καὶ ἀριθμὸν elvac), 
In general see Heath, Greek Mathematics, 1, pp 69-70 Chrysippus, who called 
the unit πλῆθος ἕν, 15 said to have been the first to treat one as a number (Heath, 
loe ctt,, Ross, Physics, p 604), but Speusyppus’ argument that ten is the perfect 
number assumes that one 1s an odd number the perfect number must be even, 
he says, in order that the odd and even numbers in it may be equal, ἐπεὶ γὰρ 
wporepos del ἐστιν ὁ περιττὸς τοῦ ἀρτίου, εἰ μὴ ἄρτιος εἴη ὁ συμπεραίνων, πλεορεκ- 
rice ὁ ἕτερος (Speusippus, frag 4, lines 22-25 [Lang}) 

305 Compare Aristotle’s argument at Metaphysees 1087B 21-25: those who 
choose their principles on the basis of universality should have made “ number ”* 
prior to the ideal two (cf. [Alexander], Mefaph, p 798, 12-16 τοῦ αὐτοῦ 
λόγου ἐστὶ , τὸ καὶ τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὡς γενικώτερον Kal καθολικώτερον τῆς abro- 
δυάδος πρῶτον εἶναι αὐτῆς . . . δεύτερον δὲ τὴν αὐτοδυάδα) Robin (Idées εἰ 
Nombres, n 331, Il [pp 414-415}} rightly rejects Apelt's ‘‘emendation™ of 
this passage (Bestrage, p 251), yet he, too, wrongly supposes that τῆς δνάδος 
ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων (1087 B24) refers to “la dualité . gus fatt partie des 
Princspes” Ross (Metaphysics, ad loc) correctly identifies τῆς δυάδος here as 
"the jdeal two’, it 1s strange then that he should in so doing write “ Cf, 990 
B 20," for there he took ἡ évds to mean the indefinite dyad This passage is 
corroborative evidence rather for taking ἡ ὄνάς in 990 B 20 to mean the “ deter- 
minate two," 1, ¢. the idea of two. 
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The word ἀριθμός can mean ether the number series (cf. Meta- 
physics 1080 B 12, 21-22; Plato, Phaedo 104 A, Theaetetus 147 
E) or a term τῇ this series, in the latter sense there 1s an idea 
of each number, but in the former there 15 no idea of ἀριθμός 
apart from the series of ideal numbers just because this series 
1s itself the tdea of ἀριθμός and the “idea of number” could 
mean nothing other than the series of ideal numbers, So the 
"idea of number” as the sertes of 1deal numbers sncludes the 
idea of two which 15 the first term in tt. The idea of two, how- 
ever, 1s “ first’’ 1n two different senses; as the “ first number ” 
it 1s the first term in the sertes, as the “first two” tt is onto- 
logically prior to all the other “ twos’ which are what they 
are by participating in it, In this latter sense the ideal three 1s 
also ‘first,’ for it 1s ontologically prior to all other threes 
{ Metaphysics 1080 A 26-29 ἡ δυὰς ἡ πρώτη == ἡ δυὰς αὐτή, ἡ τριὰς 
ἡ πρώτη -τι ἡ τριὰς αὐτή, cf, 1081 A 4-5, τὰς ἐν ἑκάστῳ τῷ πρώτῳ 
ἀριθμῷ <scil, μονάδας», cf { Alexander }, Metaph., p. 747, 36€ : 
τὰς ἐν ἑκάστῳ εἰδητικῷ ἀριθμῷ, 1083 A 32-34: .. ἀνάγκη μᾶλλον ὥσπερ 
Πλάτων ἔλεγεν ἔχειν τὰ περὶ τοὺς ἀριθμούς, καὶ εἶναί τινα δυάδα πρώτην 
καὶ τριάδα. , [contrast 1083 A 24-27}; this is true of each of 
the tdeas of number, and so the number series which is the idea 
of number is ontologically prior to all other numbers Even if 
tt were possible, however, to have a general idea of number 
apart from this series, the idea of two would still be the “ first 
number " in the sense in which the Platonists gave it this title, 
for the general idea of number would not be a member of the 
series of which two is the first term. Aristotle, in contending 
that the existence of such an idea would deprive the idea of 
two of its " primacy,” assumes that the Platonic “ first number ” 
signified the ontological priotty of two to the other numbers, 
whereas it indicated only serial order as is shown by the distinc- 
tion between the priority of two to the other numbers and its 
ontological primacy to the other twos, This argument, then, 
depends upon the exploitation of an ambiguity in the termin- 
ology, “prior and posterior,” ** as the other did upon the’ 
interchange of different senses of πρός τι and καθ' αὑτό, The 
ultimate purpose of the section js to show that, while the chief 


*4 See Appendix VI. 
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concern of the Platonists was to confute relativism by estab- 
Itshing an absolute reality, the doctrine of ideas, which they 
espoused for this end, when carried to its logical conclusion 
reduces reality to mere relation and so destroys what concerns 
the Idealists more than the ideas themselves (cf Alexander, 
Metaph., p. 86, 13-23 [see notes 191 and 199 sapra}). 


The argument at 990 B 15-17, 1n which the logical principles 
of the Platonists themselves are used to refute the possibility 
of the existence of ideas, consists of two parts, 


ae aoe ᾿ the first of which eliminates all :deas of terms 
1079 A 19-B3 ’ in the class of πρός tt, while the second con- 


tends that the demonstration of tdeas for terms 
not open to this obyection implies a repress which the Platonists 
themselves do not allow (see page 300 supra) In disposition 
and method the attack upon the ideas 1n 990 B 22-991 Α 8 is a 
repetition of the argument at 990 B 15-17, the content of the 
first section, however, which in the former argument is purely 
dialectical, depending upon the exploitation of an apparent 
ambiguity in the Platonic term καθ᾽ αὑτό (pages 279-283 supra), 
1s replaced by a new proof that the Platonists must in consis- 
tency eliminate an entire class of ideas which they posit. 
Aristotle here contends that, although according to the theory 
on which the existence of ideas is asserted “95 there would be 
ideas not only of substances but of many other things also 
{since the concept 15 a unit 1n the case of non-substances as well 
as in that of substances and other things besides substance are 
the objects of science), still, if the 1deas are participable 
(μεθεκτά), both the logic of the case and the doctrines actually 


805 κατὰ τὴν ὑπόληψιν καϑ' ἣν εἶναί φαμεν ras ἰδέας (990 B23) =... Kat 
ἥν φασιν εἶναι τὰς ἰδέας (1079 Α.20) Concerning the farst person plural in A 
see Appendix 11, for ὑπόληψις = δόξα cf 1073 Α 17 (ἡ περὶ τὰς ἰδέας ὑπόληψι4) 
and Index Arist 800 B 5-10 

209 καὶ γὰρ τὸ νόημα ὃν οὐ μόνον wept τὰς οὐσίας ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἐστί, καὶ ἐπιστῆμαι οὐ μόνον τῆς οὐσίας εἰσὶν ἀλλὰ καὶ ἑτέρων, καὶ ἄλλα δὲ μυρία 
συμβαίνει τοιαῦτα (990 Β 24 27) == τὸ γὰρ νδημᾶ ty ob μόνυν περὶ τὰς οὐσίας 
ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ μὴ οὐσιῶν ἐστί, καὶ ἐπιστῆμαι οὐ μόνον τῆς οὐσίας ἔσονται" 
συμβαίνει δὲ καὶ ἄλλα μυρία τοιαῦτα (1079 A 21-24}, For Alexander's commen- 
tary on this passage see note 144 swpra and further for τὸ vonua t& pages 272-275 
s#pra on “ the object of thought” 
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held concerning the ideas require that there be ideas of sub- 
stances only (990 B 22-29 = 1079 A 19-26). This restriction 
is established in the following manner (990 B 29-991 A 2 == 
1079 A 26-33) :—Since participation in the ideas 15 not inci- 
dental but can occur only when the idea shared 15 not predicated 
of a subject, the sdeas themselves must be substance.?°° Sub- 
stance in the world of ideas, however, and substance in the 
world of phenomena must be indicated by the same terms, 
otherwise what would it mean to say that “ the one over many ” 
(τὸ ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν) 1s something apart from the particular phe- 
nomena? In other words, the separation of the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν 
shows that the distinction between substance and non-substance 
in this world holds also for the ideal world, and, since whatever 
1s an idea must be substance, there can be ideas only of what 
are substances in this world.* 


tT" The doctrines actually held concerning the ideas” (ras δόξας τὰς περὶ 
αὐτῶν) does not imply that any of the Platonists restricted ideas to those of 
substances but refers only to the doctrine that every idea 1s particapable (et ἔστι 
μεθεκτὰ τὰ εἴδη}. cf Alexander, Metaph, p 89, 7-8 (κατὰ δὲ τὸ ἀναγκαῖον 
καὶ ἀκόλουθον ταῖς δόξαις ταῖς περὶ αὐτῶν, kad’ ἃς μεθεκτὰ λέγουσι τὰ εἴδη, . ) 
and see Metaphysics 1040 A 26 27 where Artstotle makes this δόξα the basis for 
another argument against the tdeas (οὐ boxer δέ, ἀλλὰ πᾶσα ἰδέα εἶναι pedextTH), 

"6 What Aristotle calls ‘incidental participation ” 1s explained by the following 
example (990 B 31-34 = 1079 A 28-30) Whatever participates in the idea of 
double participates s#etdentally in eternality also, because " eternal ” 1s an attribute 
of the idea of double This example 1s meant to prove that such “ incidental 
participation Δ cannot be what the Platonists mean by participation, since that 
which is double by partictpating 1n the idea of double is obviously not eternal 
even though it participates in an idea which has the attribute of eternality 
Aristotle consequently concludes that no idea existing as an attribute 15. partici- 
pable, that, therefore, any s:dea which 1s to be participable must exist as substance, 
and that, since according to the Platonists al? ideas are participable, al} ideas 
must be substance 

*** That every idea must be substance was proved by showmng that qua μεθεκτάν 
every idea must exist μὴ Kad’ ὑποκειμένον Now what 15 predicated of a subject 
and is not a τόδε τε (or τί ἐστι [Metaphysics 1028 A 14-15 τὸ τὲ ἐστιν, ὅπερ 
σὴμαίνει τὴν οὐσίαν} cf Ross on 1028 A 11 and Calogero, I Pondaments, p 122) 
does not indicate substance in this world (Metaphysics 1001 B 29-32. τὰ μὲν 
yap πάθη καὶ al κιγήσεις καὶ τὰ πρός τι καὶ al διαθέσεις καὶ of Ἀόγοι οὐθενὸς 
δοκοῦσιν οὖσίαν σημαίνειν" λέγονται γὰρ πάντα καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου τινός, καὶ οὐθὲν 
τόδε τι [ςῇ, 1029 A 1-30}) ; but to conclude that there are no ideas corresponding 
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This argument, in eliminating tdeas of non-substances, im- 
plies at the same time an objection to tdeas of substances which 
is then developed in the following lines (991 A 2-8 == 1079 A 
33-B 3). The separation of the ἑν ἐπὶ πολλῶν was taken to show 
that the same terms indicate substance in both worlds because 
it implies that ideal substance must have the same character- 
istics as phenomenal substance; but, if the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν 1s a 


to such terms requires the further assumption that ideal and phenomenal sub- 
stance must be designated by the same terms 

The statement, ταὐτὰ ἐνταῦθα οὐσίαν σημαίνει κἀκεῖ requires some proof, how- 
ever, for Plato used the word οὐσία of ideas the existence of which would be 
incompatible with Aristotle's dictum and the Platonist would certainly argue that 
the Aristotelian distinction does not apply in the world of ideas at all and that 
what he calls οὐσία in the phenomenal world ts not οὐσία in the sense in which this 
word applies to all the ideas without distinction (see pages 221 222 supra, cf 
Alexander, Metaph, p 89, 23 [λέγουσι 8 αὐτὰς dsc τὰς ἰδέατο, οὐσία:Ἴ and 
Synanus, Metaph, p 114, 14-16 [τὴν γοῦν αὐτοεπιστήμην καὶ τὴν αὐτοδικαιοσύνην 
οὐσίας εἶναί φαμεν, ddd’ αἱ παρ᾽ ἡμὲν ἕξεις οὐκ οὐσίαι}, Aristotle himself recog- 
nizes that his distinction between τὰ οὐσίαν and τὰ μὴ οὐσίαν σημαίνοντα 15 a 
contradiction of the theory of ideas, when he says ὅσα μιὴ οὐσίαν σημαίνει, δεῖ 
κατὰ τινος ὑποκειμένου κατηγορεῖσθαι, καὶ μὴ εἶναί ri λευκόν, ὃ οὐχ Erepdy τι ὃν 
λευκόν ἐστιν, τὰ γὰρ εἴδη χαιρέτω (Anal Post 83 A 30-33, see note 54 supra). 
The necessary proof in support of the second premise must be contained in the 
following sentence ἢ τί ἔσται τὸ εἶναι φάναι τε παρὰ ταῦτα τὸ bv ἐπὶ πολλῶν; 
Alexander gives two interpretations of thts sentence, the first of which (Metaph, 
p 91, 18-25) makes it an argument for the necessity of substantial partictpation 
and is therefore beside the point According to the second (Metabh,, p 91, 
25-31), which rcrghtly connects it with the sentence immediately preceding, 
Aristotle means to point out that the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν ις said to be something apart 
from the sensibles on the assumption that the same nature 1s manifested by the 
unity and by the multiplicity of which that unity 1s predicated It seerns possible, 
however, to see in the sentence a more specific argument to show that the 
separation of the ideas itself implies Aristotle’s own distinction between substance 
and non-substance and therefore necessarily Iymuts 1deal substance to what he 
calls οὐσία, In Metaphysscs 1040 B 27-29 Aristotle remarks that those who posit 
ideas are quite right in “ separating” them if the ideas are οὐσίαε, in other 
words, he takes the separation as a recognition of his own distinction between 
substance and non-substance and an admission that tdeal substantiality must have 
the same essential characteristics as what he calls οὐσία The “ separateness ” 
of the :deas must then mean the same thing as the characteristic “ separateness " 
of his own οὐσία (cf 1086B16-19 εἰ μὲν γάρ ris μὴ θήσει τὰς οὐσίας εἶγαι 
κεχωρισμένας, καὶ τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον ὡς λέγεται τὰ καϑ' ἕκαστα tay ὄντων, 
ἀναιρήσει τὴν οὐσίαν ὡς βουλόμεθα λέγειν see Appendix JI), In that case, 
however, ideal substance and phenomenal substance must be signified by the 
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separate substance and the same term applies to it and its 
participants, the doctrine of separation requires the existence 
apart from the idea and its participants of another substantial 
ἐν ἐπὶ πολλῶν, In short, the assumption of separate ideas not only 
limits 1deas to those of substances but in the case of these 
implies the difficulty of the “third man” This objection Acis- 
totle attempts to establish in the second part of his argument 
by a dilemma concerning the relationship between the idea and 
its participants. Either they are specifically the same or they 
are not, [f they are, there must exist something common to the 
idea and its participants, 1f not, they would be merely homony- 
mous and have no real connection at all The eternality of the 
ideas cannot, according to Aristotle, save the Platonists from 
the necessity of positing something common to the idea and tts 
participants (and so falling ito a regress), for “two” 1s one 
and the same in the case of the perishable and the mathematical 
twos, the latter of which, though multiple, are eternal, so that 
it ought aiso be one and the same in the case of the idea of two 
Ἧ and the particular.” This argument when repeated 
etaphysics 

1079 B 3-11. ἢ Mts supported by a further proof that the theory 

of tdeas cannot escape the regress. It is futile to 
suppose, Aristotle says, that to the common definitions, when 
applied to the ideas, the phrase ὃ ἔστι must be added. In the 
first place, since all the elements in the substance are ideas it 
would be necessary to make this addition to every element in 


same terms, for, if what does not indicate separate substance in this world does 
indicate substance in the world of tdeas, the separate existence characteristic of 
phenomenal substance 1s wot ἃ characteristic of ideal substantiality and there js 
no sense in asserting that the ἐν ἐπὶ πολλῶν exists “ apart from” the particulars. 
The separation of the ἔν ἐπὶ πολλῶν, if it has any meaning at all, must mean 
that the distinguishing characteristics of ideal substance are the same as those of 
phenomenal substance and that therefore the same terms indicate substance in 
both worlds 

* Ross (Metaphystes, 1, p. 197) contends that the purpose of this passage is 
simply "to confirm the close relation between particulars and :deas asserted 
in the words Tatra ἐνταῦθα οὐσίαν σημαίνει κἀκεῖ," Yet the specific identity of 
the idea and tts particypants is not the conclusion of 991 A 2-5 but the premise 
from which 1s deduced the necessary existence of a κοινόν τι, and this deduction, 
elsewhere called "the third man,” 1s supposed to be a valid refutation of the 
existence of substantial ideas because it is a necessary consequence of making 
the universal an individual substance (Soph. Elench, 178 B 36-179 A 10, Meta- 
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the definition; and, furthermore, it would be necessary that, 
just like any other element in the definition, this addition ttself, 
the distinctrve characteristic of ideality, be posited as a separate 
idea which will be present tn all the ideas as their genus.” 


phystcs 1038 B34 1039A2 [sce pages 288 292 supra], cf the argument at 
Metaphysics 1091 A 2-3 that if the principle of ideal number is One {ἔν τοῦ and 
that of mathematical number 1s also One [ἕν re], then neither of these can be 
Unity but καινόν τι ἐπὶ τούτων ἔσται τὸ ἕν) ~The second horn of the dilemma 
(991 A 5-8) 1s intended to prevent the Platonists from escaping the aforesaid 
difficulty (ἔσται κοινόν τι} by denying the premise, and it 1s noteworthy that 
the addition to this passage in M (1079 B 3.11} 18 an argument to show that the 
very attempt to evade the dilemma involves the ideas in a regress (so Ross on 
1079 B10 11) 

Ross’ interpretation 1s apparently due to his reluctance to see repeated here 
the “third man" argument already referred to in 990 B17 It ss amusing to 
notice that St Thomas Aquinas for the same reason, recognizing the regress here, 
denied that that could be what 1s meant by the “ third man” in 990B17 Un 
Metaphystcam Arist Comment, 1, xiv, §215 [see note 194 supra] “et hoc 
etram [the regress] non videtur hic [1 e 990 B17} esse eius intentio quia ad 
hoc inconvensens statim alia ratione ducet [1,6 991 A 2-3, shad, 88 221 222]: 
unde esset superfluum hic ad idem inconveniens ducere") Alexander, however, 
though later he tries to make 991 Α 2 ΕΒ part of the previous argument for 
restricting ideas to thase of substances (Metaph, p 93, 8 ff}, expressly recog- 
nizes that it ss the regress referred to in 990 B 17 (Metaph, pp 93, 2-7 and 85, 
12, cf Syrianus, Meiaph, pp 114, 35-115, 1, Asclepius, Metaph, p 83, 13-15, 
and Bonitz, Metaphysica, p 115, on the tmprobability of his own interpretation 
of 991 A 2-8 as a confirmation of the immediately preceding argument) The 
repetition’ must be accepted and explained, not interpreted out of existence; 
and the decisive step in the explanation has been taken when once it has been 
observed that the whole passage, 990 B 22-991 A 8, 1s stmply a recast form of 
the argument summarized in 990 B 15-17 

It 1s of smportance for the historical significance of the “third man” argu- 
ment to observe that, while Aristotle uses it to refute the existence of substantial 
ideas, Plotinus employs the very same argument to prove that Aristotle's category 
of substance cannot apply to intelligible existence at all (Ean VI, 1, 2 ὅτι 
μὲν οὖν ἕν ἐπί re τῆς νοητῆς ἐπί re τῆς αἰσθητῆς κοινὸν εἶναι ἀδύνατον τὸ τῆς 
οὐσίας, εἴρηται [VI, 1, 1, see mote 197 supra] καὶ προσέτι ἄλλο τι ἔσται πρό 
re τῆς νοητῆς καὶ πρὸ τῆς αἰσθητῆς, ἄλλο rt ὃν κατηγορούμενον κατ' ἀμφοῖν, 
ὃ οὔτε σῶμα οὔτε ἀσώματον ἂν εἴη [cf Simplicius, Categ, Ὁ 76, 13-17 where the 
same argument ts ascribed to the school of Nicostratus}) Simplicius protests 
against this argument in Cafeg, p 77, 12-78, 3 

τι For τὸ 8 οὗ ἐστὶ προστεθήσεται of 1079 B6 1 read Shorey’s emendation, 
τὸ 8 8 ἔστι προστεθήσεται (Class Phil, XX [1925], pp 2713); Ross also, 
in the second edition of his translation of the Metaphysics (Oxford, 1928), 
adopts this emendation and compares 1086 B27 αὐτὸ ὃ ἔστιν by ἕκαστον τιϑέασιν, 


Re 
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This supplement in M is simply another means of meeting the 
Platonic defense against the regress which Aristotle had already 
tried to invalidate in 991 A 3-5 = 1079 A 34-36. When he 
there supports the regress by arguing that the eternality of the 
mathematical twos does not prevent these and the perishable 
twos from having the same form, an sdentical “ two ” which 15 
predicated of both classes, so that there 1s no reason for denying 
this in the case of the tdeal two (αὐτὴ Suds) and the particular 
two, he takes cognizance of the Platonic defense that the idea, 
just because st 15 αὐτό τι, cannot be taken along with the par- 


That this “adduion” 1s simply the equivalent of the αὐτό which distinguishes 
the idea (cf 1040B 33-34 προστιθέντες τοῖς αἰσθητοῖς τὸ ῥῆμα τὸ αὐτό) 1s 
indicated by 1019 B9-11 stself (.:- ἀνάγκῃ αὐτὸ εἶναί τ .) and proved by ἃ 
comparison of 1079B 3-6 with Ere End 1218 Α11 τὸ οὖν αὐτὸ πρόσκειται 
πρὸς τὸν λόγον τὸν κοινόν (see note 121 supra and cf Alexander, Metaph, p. 197, 
1014) In Republic 507 B the terminology αὐτὸ καλόν, αὐτὸ ἀγαθόν, etc 15 ex- 
phatly ientihed with ὃ ἔστιν ἕκαστον, and in Reprbiie 579 C, where the “ third 
man" arguinent 1s used to establish the uniqueness of the idea, it 1s the addition 
of ὃ ἔστι which distinguishes the idea (cf πάθε 39 Ἐ ὃ ἔστιν ζῷον) and so 
forestalls the regress (sce pages 295-298 supra) Acistotle himself may be cited 
as witness that Metaphysics 1079 Β 3 6 does not represent any novel attempt of 
the Platonists to distinguish the definitron of an idea from that of the particulars, 
for at Metaphysics 1040 B 2-4, in support of his contention that ideas would be 
indefinable, he appeals to the fact that no Platonist has ever tried to produce the 
definition of an idea 

With the conclusion that thts “ addition “ἢ must stself be an idea compare the 
argument recorded by Alexander on 990 Β21 (Metaph, p 87, 4-8) εἰ τὸ 
κοινῶς Tiwwy κατηγαρούμενον ἀρχή τε καὶ ἰδέα ἐκείνων, κατὰ δὲ τῶν ἀρχῶν κοινῶς 
ἡ ἀρχὴ κατηγορεῖται καὶ κατὰ τῶν στοιχείων 1rd στοιχεῖον, εἴη ἂν τῶν ἀρχῶν 
πρῶτόν τι καὶ ἀρχὴ καὶ τῶν στοιχείων οὕτως δὲ οὔτε ἀρχὴ οὔτε στοιχεῖον εἴη, So 
here the ἂν ἐπὶ πολλῶν would require the extstence of a ‘something itself” 
(αὐτό τι) as it does the idea of plane, a definite entity which 1s predicated in 
common of all the ideas (For the text, ἀνάγκη αὐτὸ εἶναί τι [1079 B 9-10] cf. 
1085 A 31 [πότερον αὐτὸ νοεῖ τι ἢ ἕτερον], for αὐτό τι as the general designation 
of an idea see Parmenides 135 A‘ [dptetral τις αὐτό τι ἕκαστον εἶδος, Republic 
492 Ἑ [αὐτό re ἕκαστον καὶ μὴ τὰ πολλὰ Exagra},) In the designation αὐτό τι 
itis the “addition αὐτό that indicates " ideality” (see besides MetapAysees 
1040 B 33-34 and Eth Eud, 1218 A 11 [quoted above] αὐτοέκαστον in Eth Nee. 
1096 A 35, Topres 162 A27 [cf Magna Moralta 1183 A 30-32], cf Phaedo 65 EB, 
Republic 480, 533 B), if the “ ideality’ predicated in common of all the ideas 
is atself designated an idea by the phrase αὐτό τι, it 15 clear from this passage 
atself that that which was “ added” to each idea to differenttate xt fram the 
particulars 15 equivalent to αὐτό, that as to τὸ 8 ἔστι (n.b that αὐτὸ elval re, 
ὥσπερ τὸ ἐπίπεδον implies αὐτοεκίπεξονγ, 
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ticulars as one member of a group to which the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν 
will again apply This αὐτό which signifies the “ideality” of 
the tdea Aristotle here as elsewhere interprets as indicating 
merely that the idea 1s ‘eternal’, but, whereas he elsewhere 
treats the tdea and the particulars as specifically identical by 
dismissing this “ eternality ” as only a difference of duratson,”"? 
he here seeks to invalidate the defense by the dialectical argu- 
ment that there are certain entities which though eternal are 
still treated by the Platonists along with the perishables as 
members of a multiplicity having a common predicate. This, 
however, 1s no real refutation of the Platonic defense, since 
even if Aristotle’s statements concerning the mathematicals be 
accepted as unexcepttonable, none of the mathematical twos is 
αὐτὴ δυάς and it 1s as αὐτό τι that the idea is exempt from having 
a predicate 1n common with the particulars which participate 
init. This 15, as we have seen, because the αὐτῇ Suds is ὃ ἔστι δυάς, 
that is because the idea is that which the particulars have as a 
predicate, consequently the appeal to the idea as αὐτό τι in 
defense against the regress 1s 1561 a denial of the validity of 
Aristotle's disjunction that either the tdea and the particular 
are merely equrvocal or else both ave the same form. The 


"Eth Nic 1096 A 34-B5 (ἀπορήσειε & ἄν τις τί wore καὶ βούλονται λέγειν 
αὐτοέκαστον, εἴπερ ἕν re αὐτοανϑρώπῳ καὶ ἀνθρώπω εἷς καὶ ὁ auras λόγον ἐστὶν ὁ τοῦ 
ἀνθρώπου ἧ γὰρ ἄνθρωπος, οὐδὲν διοίσουσιν" εἰ δ' οὕτως, οὐδ᾽ ἢ ἀγαθόν ἀλλὰ 
μὴν οὐδὲ ro ἀΐδιον εἶναι μᾶλλον ἀγαϑὸν ἔσται εἴπερ μηδὲ λευκότερον τὸ πολυχρόνιον 
τοῦ ἐφημέρου), Eth Eud 1218 Α 10-14 {τὸ οὖν αὐτὸ πρόσκειται πρὸς τὸν λόΎΟΡ 
τὸν κοιγὸν τοῦτο δὲ τί ἂν εἴη πλὴν ὅτι ἀΐδιον καὶ χωριστόν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν μᾶλλον 
λευκὸν τὸ πολλὰς ἡμέρας λευκὸν τοῦ μίαν ἡμέραν). Metaphysics 997 Β5. 12 (τὰ 
εἴδη = αἰσϑητὰ ἀΐδια)ὺ end 1040 Β 30-34, On these passages see pages 201-203 
and note 117 supra The fact that the ideas are ἀΐδια 1s not considered a bar to 
{πεῖς specific identity with the particulars either in these passages or in the present 
argument, in the first part of which cternality 15 treated as an accidental predicate 
of the ideas (990 B 33-34 = 1079 A 30) Yet elsewhere Aristotle objects that the 
eternality of the ideas prevents the idea and the particulars from being specifically 
identical and synonymous as they are supposed to be (Metaphysres 1059 A 10-14 
[see note 120 supra], Topres 148 A 14-22 [pages 3-5 supra}) For the meaning 
of ἀΐδιον as used by Plato see pages 211-213 supra 

518 For the use of this disjunction against the theory of sdeas, the meaning of 
ὁμώνυμος as used by Plato, and Anstotle’s own admission of a class untermediate 
between ὁμώνυμα and συνώνυμα see note 102 supra For Plato's answer to the 
“third man” argument see pages 293-300, and for a special form of this defense, 
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position stated in 1079 B 3-11, then, 1s simply the Platonic 
defense tmplicit in 1079A 34-36 (= 991A3-5), not a new 
expedient by which the Platonists might seek to explain the 
relationship of the idea and particular and so escape the regress 
but rather Aristotle’s own confession that to his previous 
attempt to dispose of that defense a Platonist would object as 
being merely a dialectical shift consisting in an inadequate 
interpretation of αὐτό in the designation of the idea as αὐτό τι. 
The Platonic position in its more adequate presentation Aris- 
totle calls merely futile, and his answer to tt 1s still the “ third 
man”; but now he significantly abstains from arguing that τῇ 
is to the idea along with the particulars that the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν 
again applies, and thereby he silently admits that the idea as 
ὃ ἔστιν ἕκαστον cannot be treated as simply an “ eternal sensible.” 
Instead, he contends that this “ additional characteristic,” ὃ ἔστι, 
must be predicated of every idea and of every element in every 
idea, since all must be “deal,” and consequently that this 
" ideality,” as the common predicate of all the ideas, must be a 
separate idea. The implication 1s, then, that, since this itself 
is αὐτό τι, τὶ too would have in common with all the other 1deas 
τὸ ὃ ἔστι as a predicate and the repress would be infinite. This 
separation of ideality as a predicate of the ideas is, however, 
the same kind of “ analysis” of the idea as that by means of 
which Aristotle treated eternality as an accident of the idea of 
double (1079 A 30 = 990 B 33-34) and distinguished for dia- 
lectical purposes between properties of the idea qua idea and its 
properties gua idea of a given multiplicity of particulars 
(Topics 137 B 3-13, pages 1-3 supra). 

Whatever may be the correct explanation of the absence of 
this passage in A,”"* it is clear that 1079 B 3-11 is an integral 


turning upon the ‘‘ primacy” of the idea as ὃ ἔστιν ἕκαστον and particularly 
appropriate as an answer to Aristotle's attempt to apply the ἕν ἐπὶ πολλῶν to the 
ideal numbers on the analogy of its applicability to mathematicals, see note 197 
supra and Appendix V1 (pages 519-520) 

at4 FR) Michelis, whose work De Arrstotele Platonis in sdearum docivina adver- 
sario I have not been able to obtain, considered the absence from A of the 
“captious”® criticism of 1079 B 3-21 to be support for his theory that M 1s a 
collection of Aristotle’s early notes preserved by his pupils whereas A contains 
Aristotle's own corrected form of these notes (cf, Robin, Idées εἰ Noméres, note 
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part of the argument that the assumption of tdeas 1s open to 
the objection of the “third man” (991 A 2-8 or alternatively 
1079 A 33-B 1), which itself ts the second part of an attack 
upon the tdeas, the first part of which 1s meant to show that the 
Platonic demonstrations lead to the assumption of tdeas the 
existence of which 15 nevertheless inconsistent with the doctrine 
concerning the nature of ideas (990 B 22-991 A 21079 A 19- 
33). The use of the first person plural to refer to proponents of 
the theory of ideas (990 B 23. καθ' ἣν εἶναί φαμεν τὰς ἰδέας, cf. 1079 
Β 4’ εἰ δὲ... θήσομεν) indicates that this attack was not ongi- 
nally composed for the Metaphysics (see Appendix IL); but, 
since in disposition and purpose it is parallel to that given in 
brief a few lines above (990 B 15-17 = 1079 A 11-13), st could 
not have stood originally in the περὶ ἰδεῶν, 1f-—as seems pretty 
certain—that work contatned the argument outlined in 990 B 
15-17 (see page 275 and notes 135 and 137 supra).™* The way 


73" [p. 68] and note 211 [pp. 200-201}). Jaeger, on the contrary, considers 
the same phenomenon to be evidence for the priority of A, chap, 9, which 
Aristotle intended to delete when he added M (Apistoteles, pp 175-176, and 
Studien zur Entstebungsgeschichte der Metaphystk, pp 29-32). 

Inasmuch as neither the Platonic position nor the counter-argument of Aristotle 
in 1079 B 3-11 15 new or unusual, by far the most reasonable explanation 15 that 
the passage was omitted from A snadvertently either by Aristotle himself (see 
page 196 supra) or by the early editors or copyists of the Metaphysres (cf 
Trendelenburg, Platonts de Iders et Numerits Docirina, p 22, Bonttz, Meta- 
physica, ΡΒ. 538). 

Jaeger, who makes so much of the fact that the first person plurals in A, 
chap 9 are replaced by third person plurals in M (see Appendix If), does not 
notice that in this supplement of M the Platonic position is introduced by a 
verb in the first person plural (1079 Β 4. ef dt... θήσομεν. ., cf [Alexander], 
Metaph, p 742, 18, εἰ οὖν τοῦτο φήσουσι) Would this indicate that 1079 B 
3-11 belongs in A (cf 990 Β 23 φαμεν) and was mistakenly inserted in M? 

315 Rurthermore, in the first part of the second attack (990 B 24-27) the 
reference to the ὑπόληψις cad’ ἣν εἶναί φαμεν ἰδέας, namely the unity of the 
concept and the object of science, 1s a partial repetition in a somewhat altered 
form of the substance of 990 811-14, which itself comes from the περὶ ley, 
This point was cited by von Arnim as evidence that A, chap 9 was put together 
by Ansstotle from a number of his earlier writings (Wrener Sindsen, XLVI 
11928}, pp 25-26), but von Amim seems to have missed the significant unity 
of 990 B 22-991 A8 and sts parallelism with 990 B15-17 as well as the fact 
that in the second passage the materzal of 990 B 11-14 1s not treated separately 
but 1s subordinated so as to become in the unsfied argument the analogue of 
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in which it differs from 990B15-17 would seem to show, 
moreover, that tn sts original form it was later than the origtnal 
of that passage The “ third man” argument against the tdeas 
is not merely stated in the way in which Alexander quotes it 
from the rept ἰδεῶν (see pages 233-234 SH pia) but two attempts 
are made to maintain its validity against possible objection on 
the part of the Platonists, Far more striking, however, ts the 
change in the argument to restrict the extent of the ideas, 
Whereas in the former passage this turned upon the apparent 
contradiction τη Platonic terminology and sought to eliminate 
the ideas of relative terms as being inconsistent with the fact 
that the ideas are supposed to exist καθ᾽ αὑτό, in the analogue 
here τῇ is the single Arzstofelian category of substance to which 
the ideas are restricted. Nor does Aristotle here contend that 
the assumption of ideas of non-substances ts inconsistent with 
Plato's application of the term οὐσία to the ideas (see pages 221- 
222 supra); that would have been an argument of the same type 
as the first part of 990 Β 15-17 and open to the same kind of 
answer, Instead he tries to show that the mechanism of partict- 
pation itself justifies him tn taking the tdeas to be οὐσία in his 
own sense of subyect or substrate and that the separation of the 
ideas indicates that there can be tdeas corresponding only to 
those terms which signify separate existence in this world In 
short, he holds that the separation itself justifies him in inter- 
preting and criticizing the ideas by the standards of his own 
conception of οὐσέα, the attttude elsewhere expressed tn hts 
statement that those who posited the ideas meant that every 
idea is a substance and none an accident (Metaphysecs 1002 B 
12-32, see pages 220-222 supra). With the introduction of this 
criterion the nature of the previous argument is completely 
changed, for, even though Aristotle argues that this sense of 


οἱ μὲν τῶν πρός τι ποιοῦσιν ἰδέας in 990 B 1G As a further tndication that 990 B 
22-991 A 8 15 not derived from the same source as the early part of chap 9 may 
be noted the fact that, whercas ὁμώνυμος is used in the Platonic sense in 990 B6 
«nd was, presumably, so used in the wept ἰδεῶν (see note 137 s¢pra), in 991 A6 
» is employed in the critical Aristotelian sense (see note 115 supra) 

That Alexander’s examples in his commentary on 990 B 24-27 probably came 
from the wept ἰδεῶν does not argue that he found the original of 990 B 22-991 A 
8 in that work, since these examples are largely the same as those which he gives 
to slustrate 990 B 11-14 (see note 144 supra), 
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substance and the consequent limitation of the ideas are zmplicit 
in the theory of ideas itseif and that this limitation 1s inconsis- 
tent with the demonstrations from which the existence of the 
ideas 1s supposed to follow, still he does not pretend that his 
opponents themselves recognized either the limitation or the 
distinctton upon which tt 1s based. He does not here say that 
they denied the existence of an idea answering to every con- 
ceptual unit and to every ἐπιστήμη, and the ideas to which in the 
course of his argument he refers as examples are not substance 
in the sense which he tries to impose upon the theory and which 
if accepted would make the assumption of these very ideas 
impossible. 

The notion of οὐσία 1s Aristotle's chief weapon in his direct 
atpuments against the existence of ideas in general, and the 
nature of these arguments must be presently considered. Thus 
far, to be sure, the criterion of οὐσία has been used to prove not 
that there can be vo 1deas such as the Platonists posit but only 
that there can be none answering to such terms as indicate 
predicates or accidents tn the sensible world, but that argument 
rests upon the contention that the separation of the ideas smplies 
that ideal substance and sensible substance have the same charac- 
teristics. The ideas of substances, though not thereby directly 
impugned, are then open at once to the objection of the regress 
just because of this notion that the separation produces another 
substantial entity specifically identical with the senstble particu- 
lars. To this the Platonic answer was that the separate tdea, being 
ὃ ἔστιν ἕκαστον͵ is not merely another instance to which is applic- 
able the same term that 1s used of the particulars (see pages 
293-300 supra). That means, however, that even in the case of 
terms which would fall within Aristotle’s category of substance 
the separateness of the idea 1s not the same thing as the “ sep- 
arateness " by which Aristotle characterizes sensible substance; 
and, consequently, even if the distinction between substance and 
attribute in the sensible world be granted, tt does not follow 
that what falls outside of the category of substance in the 
senstble world must for that reason be excluded from substantial 
existence in the 1464] world. Plato, moreover, explicitly denied 
this distinction in the sensible world, contending that nothing 
which is involved in genesis can rightly be designated as “ this ” 
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or ‘‘ that’ but only as “such and such a quality "’; Aristotle’s 
sensible substances are for him simply accidents or combina- 
tions of accidents.4° Whereas for Artstotle the subject-predicate 
relationship represents a real distinction of separateness and 
inherence in the sensible world, for Plato the sensibles indicated 
by those terms of which others are predicated are not any more 
“ separate ” than those indicated by the predicates, for all phe- 
nomena are only temporary and shifting characterizations of 
space on the inherence in which depends whatever existence 
they have (Timaeus 52 A and C). This follows inevitably once 
the flux of phenomenal existence 1s consistently thought out and 
seriously accepted; but this phenomenal flux itself 1s possible, 
Plato argued, only if there exist entities not involved in the 
flux, separate from the limitations of space and process (see 
pages 214-220 supra) ,*"" and only these can be substance, 1f the 
distinguishing characteristic of substantial being 1s independence 
of conditions external to itself The separation of the ideas, 
then, far from supporting Aristotle’s argument to restrict tdeas 
to those of sensible substance, implies that the very distinction 
upon which this restriction depends is non-existent. 

Quite apart from the structure of the sensible world, however, 
is it not legitimate for Aristotle to masntain that, sf a term 
predicated of a subject does signify anything in the ideal world, 
it can signify only an attribute of a substantial idea and there- 
fore, not being a subyect, cannot itself be an independently 


** Timaeus 49 D-50 A, 51 B; cf Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, pp 180-181, 
Robin, La Physique dans la Philosophie de Platon, pp 19-20 and p. 28 In the 
Seventh Platonic Epsstle the contrast of τὸ τί (= τὸ ὃν ἑκάστου) with τὸ ποῖόν τι 
is a reference to this denial of sensthle substance (342 ταῦτα οὐχ ἦττον 
ἐκιχειρεῖ τὸ ποῖόν ri περὶ ἕκαστον δηλοῦν ἢ τὸ ὃν ἑκάστου, . . 343 B-C, δυοῖν 
ὄντοιν, τοῦ τε ὄντος καὶ τοῦ ποιοῦ τινος, οὐ τὸ ποιόν τι, τὸ δὲ τί, ζητούσης εἰδέναι 
THY ψνχῆς, εἴ, Timaens ἀρ Ὁ 7 ff ὅσα δεικνύντες, , δηλοῦν ἡγούμεθά τι, 
none of which 1s τὲ but ὁποιονοῦν τι [540 A 2] and so should strictly be called 
not τοῦτο or τόδε bul τοιοῦτον [cf Wo Andreae, Philologus, LXXVIUI, 1923, 
pp. 65-68}) Compare Cratylus 432 B 1-2 where ποιόν τὶ 15 equivalent to εἰκών, 
and see next note, 

TEE everything 1 in flux it 1s impossible to designate anything ἐκεῖνο or even 
τοιοῦτον (Cratylus 439D 9, cf. Theaetetus 152 Ὁ ὡς Spa ἂν μὲν αὐτὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ 
οὐδὲν ἐσγιν οὐδ' ἄν τι προσείποις ὀρθῶς οὐδ᾽ ὁποιονοῦν rt. . , » ὡς μηδεγὸς ὄντος 
dvds μήτε τινὸς μήτε ὁποιανοῦν, ἔστι μὲν γὰρ οὐδέποτε οὐδέν, ἀεὶ δὲ γίγνεται. 
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existing idea? Such an objection rests upon the assumption that 
the subject-predicate relation of the verbal statement correctly 
represents the structure of the world of ideas, so that the idea 
as substance 1s that which 1s not predicated of a subject. So 
Aristotle, in arguing that the existence of ideas 1s incompatible 
with the unity of the definition, analyzes the idea of man into 
the ideas of {Gov and δίπουν and supposes that the relatronship 
between these two 1deas was meant to be a “ participation ” of 
the former τῷ the latter which he takes to be equivalent to the 
existence of the latter as an attribute predicated of the former. 
That this analysis cannot correctly represent the Platonic con- 
ception of the relationship among the ideas has already been 
observed (pages 39-42 supra) ; and the discussion in the So phist 
clearly shows that the intercommuntion of ideas does not reckon 
with a distinction between substance and attribute corresponding 
to the subject and predicate of verbal statements. The ideas of 
being and difference, for example, “ pervade each other ’’; and; 
although the words μετέχειν and μεταλαμβάνειν are used, since 
these ideas “ participate ” in each other, the relationship, being 
reciprocal, 1s neither that of the elements of a proposition nor 
that which obtains between sensibles and ideas.”* That not-B 
is the predicate of A τῇ the “ proposition,” A is not B, does not 
for Plato signify that not-B exists as an accident of A (as it 
does for Aristotle, cf. Metaphysics 1017 A 18-19) bat rather 
that A and B are real separate entities which are contrasted and 
that this relation of contrast is itself the unitary idea of differ- 
ence, not an attribute of any other idea but an independent 
entity no less than A and B (Sophist 257 B-258C) Aristotle, 


"8 Sophist 259 A-B, συμμείγννταί re ἀλλήλοις τὰ γένη καὶ τό τε ὃν καὶ δάτερον 
διὰ πάντων καὶ δι᾽ ἀλλήλων διεληλυθότε τὸ μὲν ἕτερον μετασχὸν τοῦ ὄντος: 
τὸ δὲ ὃν αὖ θατέρου μετειληφός So being 1s said to “ participate” in both 
τὸ καθ' αὑτό and τὸ πρὸς ἄλλα into which classes τὰ ὄντα have been divided 
(255 C), note also ποῖα ἄλληλα οὐ δέχεται (253 B-C), μεταλαμβάνειν ἀλλήλων, 
ἐπικοινωνεῖν ἀλλήλοις (251 Ὁ, 2548, 2540 5, 257A9). Among the words 
used by Plato in the Sopdist to designate the intercommunion of the ideas are 
μείγνυσθαι, συμμείγνυσϑαι, and their cognates, κοινωνεῖν, ἐπικοινωνεῖν, and their 
cognates, μεταλαμβάνειν, μετέχειν, μέθεξις, συμφωγεῖν, συμπλοκή, δέχεσθαι, 
Against the interpretation of the relation among ideas as that of subject and 
predicate see further Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, pp. 256-7, 264-6, 
268-9, 
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assuming that the grammatical distinction of subject-predicate 
1s a disjunction with ontological significance, argues that since 
no idea can exist merely as an attribute predicated of another 
idea, ideas can be only subjects of which attributes are predi- 
cated For Plato, however, no idea 15 to any other either τὸ 
ὑποκείμενον Of τὸ καθ᾽ ὑποκειμένου, and consequently the structure 
of propositions cannot be assumed as a criterion for classifying 
or restricting the content of the world of ideas 


2 The Idea as Substance. 


Whether the theory of ideas be accepted or not, substances, 
Aristotle says, must be supposed to have separate existence in 
the manner of particular entities or else there will be no sub- 
stance at all in the sense in which he understands the term 
(Metaphysics 1086 B 14-19), for that reason he applauds the 
Platonists for recognizing that, if the ideas are substances, they 
must have separate existence (1040 B 27-29) The ideas, how- 
ever, are nothing but universals, 7° and it 1s rmpossible for any 
universal to be a substance, In the first place, 
the substance of each thing is peculiar to that 
thing whereas the universal is common, for 
that is called universal which naturally belongs to a multiplicity. 
If the universal were substance, it would be the substance of all 
its particulars; and this 1s impossible, for those things that have 
a single substance and essence are themselves one.” Secondly, 


Metaphysics 
1038 B 8-1039 Al4 


Ἢ Metaphysics 1078 B 31-32 (οἱ 8° ἐχώρισαν [ser], τὰ καθόλου καὶ τοὺς 
ὁρισμούε] καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα τῶν byrwy ἰδέας προσηγόρευσαν): 1086 A 32-33 and 
.35.36 (καθόλου τε ds οὐσίας ποιοῦσι τὰς ἰδέας. ., τοῖς λέγουσι τὰς ἰδέας καθόλον 
{see note 111 supra}), 1086 ΒΨ 9-10 {ταύτας δὲ τὰς καθόλου λεγομένας ἐξέθεσαν) ; 
1042 A 15.16 {τῷ δὲ καδόλοιν καὶ τῇ γένει καὶ αἱ ἰδέαι συνάπτουσιν κατὰ τὸν 
αὐτὸν “γὰρ λόγον οὐσίαι δοκοῦσιν εἶναι); 1069 A 26-30 (οἱ μὲν οὖν νῦν [1 
Platonists in general, cf, 1069 A 33-36} τὰ καθόλου οὐσίας μᾶλλον τιθέασιν----τὰ 
γὰρ γένη καδόλον, d φασιν ἀρχὰς καὶ οὐσίας εἶναι μᾶλλον διὰ τὸ λογικῶς ζητεῖν»-τ 
οἱ δὲ πάλαι τὰ καϑ' ἕκαστα, οἷον κῦρ καὶ γῆν, ἀλλ' οὐ τὸ κοινόν, σῶμα), It is then 
the Platonists to whom reference 1s made in Metaphystcs 1038 Β 6-8 (ἐπεὶ δὲ περὶ 
ris οὐσίαι ἡ σκέψις dori... [Β1] «. δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ τὸ καϑόλον αἴτιόν τισὶν εἶγαι 
μάλιστα καὶ εἶναι ἀρχὴ τὸ καθόλον διὸ ἐπέλθωμεν καὶ περὶ rodrov), 
In 1038B10 read πρῶτον (not πρώτη), cf Ross, ap crt, On the 
“ peculiarity '’ of substance cf, 1040 B 23-24 (oddest γὰρ ὑπάρχει ἡ οὐσίᾳ ἀλλ᾽ 
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substance means that which 1s not predicated of a subject, 
whereas the universal 1s always predicated of some subyect * 
Aristotle considers this to be sufficient proof that no universal 
can be substance in the way that the essence is, by which he 
means that no universal can be essence, he then proceeds to 
prove that the universal cannot be an element present in the 
essence, In the first place, to suppose that “" animal’’ is thus 
resent in man and horse must lead to the same result again, 
for τὲ 15 then clear that “animal” is a kind of formula of that 
in which it 1s present, Even 1f it 1s not the formula of every- 
thing τὰ the substance, it would none the less be the substance 


ac ΤΣ 


of something, just as “man” 15 the substance of the man in 
which it 1s present; consequently “ animal” would be the sub- 
stance of that m which it ts a peculsar element.?* Furthermore, 


ἣ αὑτῇ te καὶ τῶ ἔχοντι αὐτήν, οὗ ἐστὶν οὐσία) on the implication of the term 
καθόλου cf 990 Β 34-1000 Α 1 (οὔτω γὰρ λέγομεν τὸ καϑ' ἕκαστον, τὸ ἀριθμῷ ἕν, 
καθόλου δὲ τὸ ἐπὶ τούτων), De Part Animal 644 A 27.28 

I take ἐνὸς δ' εἰ ἔσται, καὶ τἄλλα τοῦτ' ἔσται (1038 B 13-14) to be a paren- 
thetical argument in support of the statement that the unrversal must be substance 
either of all or of none of the particulars, then ὧν γὰρ μία ἡ οὐσία , αὐτὰ ἕν 
(1038 B 14-15} gives the reason for πάντων 3° οὐχ aldy τε (cf 999 B 20-22 
πότερον ἡ οὐσία μία πάντων ἔσται, οἷον τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ἀλλ' ἄτοπον ἂν γὰρ 
πάντα ὧν ἡ οὐσία μία [1016 B89 τὰ δὲ πρώτως λεγόμενα ἔν ὧν ἡ οὐσία pla]; 
cf 10368 17.20᾽ if one assumes a single “form” for obviously different thangs, 
it 15 possible to set up a single idea for all things, but then all things would be 
one, contrast 992 B9-11} The ordinary interpretation (Ross, Metaphysics, Il, 
p 210, [Alexander], Metaph, p 524, 3-12) leaves both the disjunction and 
πάντων 3 οὐχ οἷόν re without a supporting demonstration expressed St Thomas 
gives an entirely different disjunction “aut entm oportet quod sit substantia 
omnium, quibus «περὶ, aut unsus” (In Metaphystcam Comment. $1572 [ed. 
Cathala, 1926}) 

* CE Metaphystes 1029 Α 7.9 (vir μὲν οὖν τύπῳ εἴρηται rl wor’ ἐστὶν ἡ 
οὐσία ὅτι τὸ μὴ Kad’ ὑποκειμένου ἀλλὰ καθϑ' οὗ τὰ ἄλλα), 1017 B 13-14, 23-24; 
Categortes 2A 11-B6 

353 Tn 1038 B 18-20 the usual reading ts οὐκοῦν δῆλον ὅτι ἔστι rex αὐτοῦ λόγος, 
διαφέρει δ' οὐθὲν οὐδ' εἰ μὴ πάντων λόγος ἔστι τῶν ἐν τῇ οὐσίᾳ, This 1s ordinarily 
taken to mean that the universal element, ttself being definable, would contain 
other untversal elements present im st substantially (cf Ross, Metaphysics, Il, 
p 210, Robin, Idées ef Nombres, p 48) Later, however, Ross read ἐστί for 
ἔστι in both lines 19 and 20 (Oxford Translatron®, 1928}; and it should be 
noted that in line 20 ἐστί 15 the reading of Bonitz and Bekker, both of whom 
give ἔσται as a variant reading of the ἔστε which they print in line 19, Ross’ 
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if substance has any constituents, it is impossible that these be 
not substances but quality, for that would make quality prior 
to substance whereas properties are not prior to substance either 
logically or in the temporal order of generation, since, 18 they 
were, they would also be separable (cf. Phystcs 185 A 31-32; 
see note 54 supra) Finally, in the individual Socrates, himself 
a substance, there would be present a substance which would 
consequently be the substance of two things The conclusion 
is that, τῇ infimae species such as ‘‘ man’ are substance, none 
of the elements in the formula of anything 1s substance and 
none can exist apart from the species or in anything else.” 
That no universal 1s substance 1s made clear, then, by these 
considerations and also because, if one 1s to avoid the difficulty 
of the “third man” (see pages 285-300, 307-312 supra), no 
common predicate can be taken to indicate a determinate thing 
(τόδε τι} but only a qualification (τοιόνδε) 356 To this proof that 


new reading makes a untfied argument of 1038 B 18-23, and 1 have consequently 
adopted it 

#247 take ὁ ἄνθρωπος καὶ ὅσα οὕτω λέγεται (1038 B 30 31) to mean infimae 
species, not, as does Pseudo-Alexander (Metabh, p 525, 17-19), individuals (cf 
Bonitz, Metaphysiea, p 348), 1038 B 30-34 1s not the conclusion of all that goes 
before in this chapter but only of 1038 B17 30, and this passage assumes for 
the sake of argument or example that the substance of the individual man 15 
“man (1038 B18, 21),1 δ᾽ that “man” is τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι of the individual 
From this must be strictly separated 1038 B 34 1039 A 3 which refers to the more 
general form of the question in 1038B 8-16 can any universal be substance? 
From the unrestricted answer in 1038 B 35-1039 A2 { οὐδὲν τῶν καϑόλον 
ὑπαρχόνγων οὐσία ἐστι ΚΥᾺ,} and the additional reference to the “ third 
man” (1039 A 23, see note 224 infra) it 1s clear that even in 1038 B8-16 
Anstotie does not mean to state as his own doctrine that the specific form “ man" 
1s substance or essence (see Appendix V) 

** Cf Soph Elench, 178 B 37-39 τὸ yap ἄνθρωπος καὶ ἅπαν τὸ κοινὸν οὐ τόδε 
re ἀλλὰ τοιόνδε τὶ ἢ πρός τι ἢ πῶς ἢ τῶν τοιούτων τι σημαίνει and 179 A 8-10: 
Φανερὸν οὖν ὅτι οὐ δοτέον τόδε τι εἶναι τὸ κοινῇ κατηγορούμενον ἐπὶ πᾶσιν κτλ, 
(see pages 288-292 supra) In Metaphysics 1003 A 5-13 Aristotle states the 
thesis of the problem whether the ἀρχαί are καθόλον ἢ ὡς λέγομεν τὰ καθ᾽ ἕκαστα 
(εἰ 996 A9-10)° If they are untversal, they would not be substances, for no 
common predicate indicates a τόδε τὶ but only a τοιόνδε whereas substance is a 
τόδε τί (cf 1039 A 1-2); but, af it were possible to posit the common predicate 
as a determinate thing and so single {εἰ 8 ἔσται τόδε τι καὶ ἐν θέσθαι [1003 A 10, 
cf Ross, Metaphysics, 1, p 250}), Socrates would be many animals, himself, 
“man,” and “animal” (cf, 1038 B 29-30 and [Alexander], Metaph, p 524, 
23-32). 
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no universal can be substance either as essence or as a constituent 
element in the essence Aristotle now adds the argument that 
substance cannot consist of substances actually present in it, 
What ts potentially two may be actually one but never what is 
actually two So the line has two halves in st only potentially, 
for the actualization divides the line into two Ines; and conse- 
quently, 1f the substance is a unit (cf. 1037 B27), it cannot 
consist of actual substances Democritus, for whom the tndi- 
visible magnitudes were substances, was therefore right in 
saying that two cannot come to be from one or one from two 
(De Caelo 303 A5-7, De Generatione 325 A 34-36, frag, 208 
[p. 166, 15-17, Rose}); and, if number ts a combination of 
units,”*> the same will hold for tt either the number two will 
not be one or τὸ will not contain an actually existing unit 

So such things as the parts of living organisms and the 
natural bodies I:ke earth, water, fire, and asr, which might seem 
to be substances (cf. 1028 B 9-13), ate really only potencies, for 
none of them 1s an actual unit (1040 B 5-16, see pages 254-255 
supra) ‘Thus only an actually existing unit can be substantial. 
Yet Unity corresponds in meaning to Being (cf. 
1053 B25 and note 226 imfra); and, since the 
substance of one thing 1s one and those things of 
which the substance is numerically one are numerically one, 
neither Unity nor Being can be the substance of things (clearly 
because the substance of all would be Unity and so all would 
be a single unit) Just as the concepts “ principle,” δ element,” 
“cause” are not substances but must always be specified (cf. 
Metaphysics 1052 B 7-14), so Being and Unity, though nearer 
to substantiality than these, are not themselves substantial, since 
nothing common 1s substance. For one thing, substance can 
belong only to itself and that which has it, and, for another, 
what is ove could not be in many places at once as is that which 
ts common, Obviously, then, mo universal can exist separately 
and apart from its particulars; those who assert the existence of 


Metaphysics 
1040 B 16-34 


335 εἴπερ ἐστὶν ὁ ἀριθμὸς σύνθεσις μονάδων, ὥσπερ λέγεται ὑπό τινῶν, Tamblichus, 
In Nicomach: Arnh Introd, p 10, 8-10 [Pistelli} ascribes to Thales the definution 
of number as μονάδων σύστημα (cf D'Ooge, Robbins, Karpinski, Nrcomachus 
of Gerasa, p, 114); at Metaphysics 1053.A 30 Aristotle himself calls number 
πλῆθος μονάδων. 
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the ideas are consequently right in “ separating” them 1f they 
are substances but wrong in making the “ one over many ”’ (i. e 
the universal) a form. 

This discussion of the nature of universals in Metaphysics Z 
is used in I, chap 2 where Aristotle takes up the problem which 
he had stated at 1001 A 4-19 Is τὸ ἕν itself 
a substance, as the Pythagoreans and later 
Plato say, or 1s it the attribute of some under- 
lying nature and so rather to be described more intelligibly as 
the physical philosophers describe st (cf. Cret. Pres. Phil., p. 43, 
n. 163)? Since, as has been shown (cf 1038 B 8-1039 A 14 
supra) no universal can be substance, clearly Being itself can 
be only a predicate and not a single substantial entity apart 
from the multiple existents (for αἱ 1s a common term) and the 
same 15 true of Unity, for Being and Unity are the widest of all 
predicates. Consequently, neither are genera determinate things 
and substances separate from other things nor can Unity be a 
genus or the substance of other things, and that for the same 
reason that Being cannot (cf. Schwegler, Die Metaphysik des 
Aristoteles, ἘΝ, p 192, St Thomas Aquinas, In Metaph. Com- 
ment., § 1966). 

Furthermore, the answer to the question must be alike in all 
cases, and the senses of Unity have a one to one correspondence 
with those of Being ** In the case of qualities, however, the 


Metaphysics 
1053 B 9-1054 A 19 


6 Cf. 1040 B 16 (ἐπεὶ δὲ τὸ ἐν λέγεται ὥσκερ καὶ τὸ ὄν, Χ) and 1061 A 15- 
18 what exists can be referred indifferently to Being or to Unity, for, even if 
they are not the same, they are convertible τό re γὰρ ἕν καὶ by wos, τὸ τε ὃν ἕν, 
At the end of the present chapter (1054 A 13-19} Arstotle gives three arguments 
to support his statement that ταὐτὸ σημαίνει πως τὸ ἕν καὶ τὸ ὅν" 1) like Being, 
Unity fs connected equally with all the categories and 1s not restricted to any 
one of them, 2) the statement “one man" predicates nothing over and beyond 
what is predicated by “ man," even as “ Being” is nothing apart from one of the 
categories; 3) being one 15 being some particular thing 

At 1003 B 22-34 the thesis, ὅσα wep τοῦ ἑνὸς εἴδη τοσαῦτα καὶ τοῦ ὅὄντοξ 3s 
established as follows: Being and Unity are the same thing in that they imply 
each other, just as do “ principle’ and “cause” (cf, 1013.A 16-17, Bonitz, 
Metaphysica, p 219}, even though they are not denoted by a single definityon 
“Qne man" 1s the same as “ man" and so 15 “ existent man’, and the verbal 
duplication, “ one existent man," denotes nothing different (Being and man are 
not separated in genesis or destruction, and the same ts true of Unity), so that 
the addition in all these cases does not alter the meaning and Unity 1s nothing 
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unit is some definite nature and such 1s also the case with regard 
to quantities, Clearly, then, one has in every case to inquire 
what the unit is and not suppose it sufficient to say that tts 
nature 15 yust Unity any more than that the nature of what 1s is 
just Being. Now, for colors the unit ts a color (namely white, 
the other colors being produced from this and sts privation, 
black [cf De Sensu 442 A 12-27, 439 B 16-18}), for musical 
sounds it 1s the semi-tone (cf Robin, Idées et Nombres, note 
327°), for articulate sounds the vowel, and for rectilinear 
figures the triangle. If all existing things were any of these 
classes, for example colors, they would be a certain xamber but 
a number of determinate things, in this case colors, and the unit 


apart from Being Furthermore, the substance of each thing 1s essentially one 
and essentially an existent (The text of 1003 B 26-30 I read as follows ταὐτὸ 
yap els ἄνθρωπος καὶ ἄνθρωπο: καὶ ὧν ἄνθρωπος καὶ ἄνθρωπος [cf Alexander, 
Metaph, p 247, 33-35] καὶ οὐχ ἕτερόν τι δηλοῖ κατὰ τὴν λέξιν ἐπαναδιπλούμενον 
τὸ εἷς ὧν ἄνθρωπος [cf Syrianus, Metaph, p 61, 7-8 and Alexander, Metaph,, 
p 247, 40 <A*, cf Ascleprus, Metabh, p 236, 23)}-τ--δῆλον δ᾽ ὅτι ob χωρίζεται 
οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ γενέσεως οὔτ᾽ ἐπὶ φθορᾶς, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἑνός----ῶστε .«. For 
different texts cf Ross, Metaphysics, J, pp 257-258 and Robin, Idées et Nombres, 
note 168, IF [pp 146-147] } Unity, like Being, then, varies in each of the 
categories, 1s not restricted to any one of them, and 15 not, in spite of his use here 
of the term εἴδη τοῦ éyds =, καὶ τοῦ ὄντος (1003 Β 21, 33-34, cf Alexander, 
Metaph, p 249, 28-33 and note γένη, not εἴδη, in 1004. Α 5), 2 genus of which 
they ate species (cf Metaphysics 1018 A 35-38, 1030 B10 12, 1045 B 5-7). 

This correspondence with Being in all the categories shows that there can be 
no idea answering to the term in question Such 1s the argument agatnst the idea 
of good in Eth Nie 1096 A 23-29 since τἀγαθὸν ἰσαχῶν λέγεται τῶ ὄντι, being 
predicated 1n the categories of substance, quality, quantity, relatron, time, and 
place, it 1s clearly not ἃ single thing, for then it would have been predicated in 
only one of the categories (cf Eth End 1217 Β 25-34 [Magna Moralia 1183 A 
9-11, 1205 A 8-14] and Topics 107 A 3-12 where ἀγαθόν 1s proved to be an 
homonymous term [cf Suidas, ν ἀγαθόν, quoted by Futsche on Eth Ed 1217 
B 29}) 

The correspondence of τὸ ὅν and τὸ & ts stated in Plato's Parmenrdes 141 B 
9-12 (if the one #s not, it 1s not one, εἴη γὰρ ἂν ἤδη ὃν καὶ οὐσίας μετέχον), 
144C-E (πρὸς ἄπαντι dpa τῶ τῆς οὐσία: μέρει πρόσεστιν τὸ ἕν and again οὔτε 
γὰρ τὸ ἂν τοῦ dvds ἀπολείχεγαι οὔτε τὸ Ev τοῦ Byros, ἀλλ' ἐξισοῦσθον δύο ὄντε ἀεὶ 
παρὰ πάντα). With Arnstotle’s οὐ χωρίζεται οὔτ' ἐπὶ γενέσεως οὔτ' ἐπὶ φθορᾶς 
εἴ, Parmenides 153 Ὁ Ὲ (οὐκοῦν τὰ by ἅμα τε τῷ πρώτῳ γιγνομένῳ γίγνοιτ' ἂν 
καὶ ἅμα τῷ δευτέρῳ καὶ οὐδενὸς ἀπολείπεται τῶν ἄλλων γιγνομένων κτλ,), 
Yet ἔστι and ἕν signify two different things, and & ἔστι means that the one 
μετέχει οὐσίας (Parmenides 142 C 4-7, 142 D-E, cf Sophist 244B-D). 
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would be a determinate one, in this case white. The same 
reasoning holds for all classes; and so if there are numbers and 
a unit in qualities, quantities, and movement but the number is 
a number of something and the unit is a determinate unit of 
which the substance 1s not yust Unity, this must be true also in 
the case of substances. For substances, then, the unit must be 
one substance as it is one color in the case of colors*” This 
amounts to an inductive demonstration that Unity 1s always a 
predicate of a determinate subyect (1054A9-11, cf. [Alex- 
ander}, Metaph, pp. 613, 41-614, 6) and so falls under the 
general rule that no untversal can be substance 

In the preliminary statement of the problem concerning the 
nature of Unity and Being Aristotle approaches the question 
from the opposite point of view After saying that 
Plato and the Pythagoreans answered this most 
difficult and important problem by asserting that 
Being and Unity are not attributes of some other thing which 
underlies them but that their substance is just essential Being 
and essential Untty whereas the physical philosophers specify 
them as those things which they make their principles (1001 A 


Metaphysics 
1001 A 4-24 


ΣῈ In his chapter in Book ἃ on the meaning of ἔν Anstotle says (1016 B 17- 
23} that the essence of unity is to be a prinaple (1 δ, " beginning,’ ἀρχή) of 
number, for the primary measure 15 the principle, since that by which primarily 
we come to know each class 13 its primary measure So the principle of what is 
intelligible in each 1s τὸ ἔν =This, however, 1s not the same tn all classes, being 
in One the semt-tone, in another the vowel (or consonant), 5.1 another for 
weight, and another for motion In his attack in Book N on theories that make 
τὸ ἕν one of a pair of contrary principles he again (1087 B 33-1088 A 14) 
develops the doctrine that the unit 1s a Measure and that in every case there 
exists a different subject of which this unity 15 the attribute Here his examples 
are the semi-tone again, the inch or foot, the rhythmical step or syllable, and a 
determinate weight, In quantities the unit 1s always a quantity, he says, in 
qualities ἃ quality (being divisible in the latter case specifically, in the former 
sensibly), which indicates that umity 15 not in itself a substance The “ unit” 
means that it 1s a measure Of a certain multiplicety, “‘number” that it 1s a 
measured multiplicity, 1 e, a multiplicity of measures The measute must be 
identical with the things measured of horses the measure 15 horse, of men man: 
of man, horse, and god it 1s probably “ living being” and their number would 
be “living beings Ὁ since man, white, and walking belong to one :dentical 
subject, ther number would be only a number of classes or some such notion, 
(CE also Metaphysics 1052 B 18-1053 A 30.) 


* 
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4-19; ck 996 A 4-9),* he argues in the thesis that, 16 Unity 
and Being are not posited as substantial, none of the other 
universals can be substance, since if these which are most uni- 
versal do not have self-subsistence there could hardly be any 
other universal apart from the particulars. In the antithesis, 
naturally, there 1s no suggestion that it 1s just the untversality 
of Being and Unity which precludes their substantiality. Hence 
one might expect Aristotle to prove first that Unity and Being 
are not substances and then from this conclusion to draw the 
consequence that no universal can be substantial. That course 
of argument, however, represents an entitely different line of 
attack upon the theory of tdeas; in the passages which we have 
considered the substantiality of Being and Unity is denied on 
the ground that #o universal 1s substantial That in the course 
of disproving generally the substantiality of the universal 
Aristotle should be concerned to make a spectal refutation of 
the substantiality of Unity ss due to the fact that he himself sn 
insisting upon unity as a necessaty mark of all substance (1039 


#25 For Aristotle s connection of the Pythagoreans with Plato here and for the 
reference to the “" phystral philosophers ” cf Cra Pres Phil, pp 36 and 43 44 
As Metaphysics 1000. A911 3s a paraphrase of Plato's SopArs: 243 A 6-B1, so 
do the remarks on the physical philosophers at 1001 A 12-19 derive from the 
Sophist with 1001. A 14-15 (δόξειε [ser] ᾿Ἐμπεδοκλῆτ} γὰρ ἂν λέγειν τοῦτο 
[1 ες τὸ ἔν] τὴν φιλίαν εἶναι αἰτία your ἐστὶν αὕτη τοῦ ἕν εἶναι πᾶσιν» cf, 
Sophrst 242 ἘΞ (αἱ μαλακώτεραι [1 e Empedocles} τότε μὲν ty εἶναί φασι 
τὸ πᾶν καὶ φιλον ὑπ' ‘Agpodlrys) and with 1001 AlB-19 {ἀνάγκῃ γὰρ καὶ 
τούτοις τοσαῦτα λέγειν τὸ ἔν καὶ τὸ ὃν ὅσας wep ἀρχὰν εἶναί φασιν) cf. Sophist 
242 C9-D 4 and 243 DE 

In 1001 Α 1012 I have followed Ross in accepting the text of Christ which 
1s based upon the emendation of Bonitz Plato and the Pythagoreans think 
οὐχ ἕτερόν τι τὸ ὃν οὐδὲ τὸ Ev ἀλλὰ τοῦτο αὐτῶν τὴν φύσιν εἶναι, as οὔσης τῇς 
οὐσίας αὐτοῦ τοῦ ἑνὶ εἶναι καὶ ὄντε The meaning of the sentence 15 εἶδασς 
since it obviously repeats 1001 AG 7 καὶ ἑκάτερον αὐτῶν (τε τὸ ὃν καὶ τὸ ey) 
ox ἕτερόν τι ὃν τὸ μὲν ἐν τὸ δὲ by ἐστιν ~The genitive absolute as given by the 
MSS cannot be construed { αὐτοῦ τὸ ἕν, Sy rt, ADL, ταὐτὸ ἐν 
ὄντι, Ἐ and J, αὐτὸ τὸ ἕν, ὄν τι, FO and Alexander) and Bonitz's αὐτοῦ 
τοῦ ἐνὶ is certainly right It seems unnecessary to add τοῦ before ὄντι, as Bonitz 
would do, but that, in spite of Alexander (Metaph, p 224, 35, cf Asclepius, 
Metaph, p 203, 25-26), there 1s τῷ this phrase no tntention to identify τὸ ὅν 
and τὸ ἕν 1s clear from 1001 A6-7 (cf also Alexander, rosd, 56 ἰδέας 
abrody καὶ αὐτοέν and 17 ef μὴ λέγοι τὸ ἕν καὶ τὸ ὃν οὐσίας εἶναι and Asclepius, 


Metaph, p 204, 3-9). 
28 


* 
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A7 [cf. 1037 B27}, 1040 B 5-16, 1003 B 32-33} might seem 
to encourage the notion that this, as the essential characteristic 
of substance, must itself be substantial To this he replies that 
Unity itself, being a common predicate, cannot be a unit (1040 
B 25-26). 

The universal, then, because it 1s a common predicate, lacks 
the unity essential to substance *° As a predicate it cannot be 
substance, for substance 1s always subject and never predicate; 
as common it 1s not peculiar to anything and so cannot be the 
substance of anything. It 1s, however, as the substance of phe- 
nomena that the universals are set up as ideas, but, although as 
substances they are quite rightly separated, this very separation 
not only deprives them of their unrversality but also makes it 
impossible for them to be the substance of anything else **° 

In the first place, there are, according to Aristotle, certain 
things to which matersalized existence 1s essential; they are 
“this form in this matter” or “these things in 
such and such a condition.” It 1s consequently 
useless to try by abstracting matter to reduce every- 
thing to ideas. A living being, for example, 1s a sensible thing 
and cannot be defined without matter and so not without parts 
of a definite kind either It 1s false to apply to animal what 1s 
true of the circle and to suppose that as the latter can exist 
without the bronze in which tt 1s matertalized so man can 


Metaphysics 
1036 B 22-30 


‘CE Categories 3B 13-18 that the socalled “ secondary substances,” fike 
“man "’ and “animal,” do not indicate τόδε re but rather ποιόν Tt τς proved by 
the fact that the subject 1s not a unit as 1s the primary substance but man" and 
“animal” are predicated of many subjects 

2 Metaphysics 992A 26-27 τὴν 8 οὐσίαν οἰόμενοι λέγειν αὐτῶν (1 6 τῶν 
φανερῷ») ἑτέρας μὲν οὐσία: εἶναί φαμεν .. and «ἢ Metaphysics 988 A 34-8 6 for 
Aristotle's identification of the rdea with τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, In Metaphysics 991 A 
12-14 (= 1079 B 15-18) Aristotle contends that the existence of :deas contributes 
nothing to the knowledge of sensible things or to their existence, for the sdeas 
are not the substance of the sensible objects since they are not immanent in them 
kn 991 B 1-3 (= 1079 B 35-1080 A 2) the objection 1s reversed since substance 
and that of which it 15 the substance cannot be separate, how could the ideas 
which are substances of things exist apart? (See on the connection of these 
passages page 223 and note 132 s#pra ) 

For the argument that the sepdration of the idea prevents it from fulfilling the 
function of a common predicate see note 121 supra, 
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exist without matertal parts *** The same distinction between 
“ mathematicals ” and “ natural concretions ” and the impossi- 
bility of defining the latter without reference to their spectal 
matter was in the Physics (193 B 35-194 A 7) put forward as 
an objection to the separation of ideas, *°* and here in the 
Metaphysics too the contention that the definition of man must 
include reference to his material parts follows a statement of the 
Pythagorean and Platonic treatment”? and might seem to have 


51 For dveu κινήσεως (1036 Β 29) = ἄνευ ὕλης φυσικῆς cf Physics 194A5 
(pages 203-204 supra) The “ comparison in the case of animal“ Aristotle here 
ascribes to“ the younger Socrates’ (cf Polsticws 257 C-258 A, Theaetetus 147 D, 
Sophist 218 B, and Novotny, Platoms Epsstulae, pp 275276), τὸ Epistle Vl, 
342.344 the circle 1s the example used to sffustrate what 1s true of [gor as well 
as of all other things E Kapp (Pélolegus, LXXIUX, pp 228-233) argues that 
the intention of the younger Socrates was not to establish an idea of man but to 
justify the reduction of mathematical definitions to purely numerical terms A 
comparison of 1036 A 34-B7 with De Caelo 218 ἃ 4-10 makes this appear 
improbable (see note 233 infra) 

*83 See pages 203-204 supra and compare the topica! arguments that “ compley 
of body and soul’ must be a proprum of τὸ αὐτοζῶον ἦ ζῶον, that immobility 
is ἃ proprium of αὐτοάνθρωπος gua idea but not gva man, that the determination 
“mortal ” in the definition of animafs prevents the definition from applying to 
any idea, and the general argument that no dehnitton which includes the charac- 
teristic of activity or passivity can apply to the idea of the thing defined (Topics 
148 A 14-21, 137 B 3-13 [pages 15 s#pra]) See also De Caelo 278 A 28 B8 
where in proving that the world 1s unique Aristotle includes the οὐρανός and man 
along with ρυπότης in the class of things ὅσων ἐστὶν ἡ οὐσία ἂν broxerpéry 
τινι ὕλῃ 

"3. At the beginning of Z, chap. 11 Aristotle remarks (1036 A 26.31) that it 
1s reasonable to wonder what sort of parts are pacts of the form and what are 
parts of the concretion, a distinction which must however be made before 
anything can be defined {that only the parts of the form are parts of the defnition 
had already been stated in chap 10 [1035 B34}) In the case of things which 
like the circle appear in specifically different materials, he continues, these latter 
are obviously no part of the substance; but when a thing is never seen apart from 
a specific matersal, as the form of man always appeacs in flesh and bone, it is 
not so clear whether this 1s part of the form or 1s matter which we fai! to 
distinguish from form because they always appear together just as it would be 
difficult, if we saw only brazen circles, to distinguish the brass from the form 
of which it 1s nevertheless no part (1036 A 31-B 7 [this 1s the “comparison” 
of Socrates the younger}, cf De Caelo 278A4-10 fin the statement of the 
problem referred to in note 232 supra}). With this difficulty of distinguishing 
between matter and form Aristotle then identifies (1036 B 7-13) the origin of 
the theory of certain people who reduce ail things to numbers and make the 
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been determined by opposition to these doctrines At any rate, 
in the preceding chapter (1035 A 17-22) Anstotle had said that 
the bones, sinews, and flesh into which a man dissolves are not 
parts of the formal substance which 1s the object of definition 
and so afe not present in the formula; and, although immedt- 
ately thereafter (1035 A 22-23) he seems to admit a certain 
formula of the concretion τὼ which the formula of such parts 
would be present (see also the three kinds of definition in 1043 
A 14-22 and cf 1025 B 30-1026. A 6 and De Anima 403 A 29- 
B 9), his final statement 1s that the material parts of a concretion 
are not parts of the substance and that there 1s definition of the 
concretion not as involving matter ** but only in respect of its 
primary substance, e g the formula of the soul tn the case of 
man (1037 A 24-29), O€ living organisms, then, which alone 
according to Aristotle are in the strict sense substances (see 
pages 254-255 supra), the primary substance, 1 e the essential 
form, 1s the soul, and such terms as “ man” and “ horse,” which 
are universal predicates of particulars, are not substance but are 
concretions of a certain formula or essence and a certain matter 
taken universally (see Appendix V, pages 506-508). 


formula of the ime that of two as if line and continuity were to triangle and 
circle 45 flesh and bone are to man ‘This 1s a reconstruction of the motivation 
of the Pythagorean theory (cf Crit Pres Phil, pp 42 and 225, Kapp's identifi 
cation [PAslologus, LX XIX, p 232] of τινὲς in 1036B8 with Socrates the 
younger 1s unconvincing in view Of the tradition [cf Ross, Metaphysics, ΤΙ, 
p 2021, the construction of the passage [which on Kapp’s view would require 
us to suppose without any evidence that this Socrates rejected jdeas in any and 
every sense], and the mention of Pythagareans in 1036 Β 18-19 which, when 
compared with 987 A 25-27, 15 seen voz to be introduced here merely “ beiJaufig 
zur Diskreditierung der Ideenlehre ”, even if Kapp’s interpretation of the snten- 
t1on of Socrates’ comparison be correct, this Socrates would more probably be 
included rm the of μέν of 1036 B 14 than in the τινες of 1036 B 8); and then with 
these Pythagoteans Aristotle connects, among those who posit ideas, the sect 
which identifies the dyad and the absolute line (aéroypayuyy, for he contends 
that the result both for them and for the Pythagoreans ts a single form for many 
things that are clearly different in form (1036 B 13-19; cf 987 A 25-27). 

496 That ὅλη here does not mean merely “ prime matter,” as Ross says (Meia- 
phystes, ἘΠ, p 205} τῷ an attempt to reconcile this passage with 1036 Β 29, as 
proved not only by 1036 A 2-12 (where the matter which renders the senstble 
concretion andefinable 1s bronze or wood) but also by the fact that in ths 
passage itself the matter in the concretion “man” ts everything but the soul 
(ci. [Alexander], Metap, pp 516, 37517, 14), the matter in the concretion 
 snubness "15. “ nose (1037 A 29-31), 
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By thus differentiating the “ matertate universal ’' from the 
essential form of true substances Aristotle might seem to have 
accounted for the presence of matter 1m the notion of concretions 
and at the same time to have maintained the sharp distinction 
between the parts of the concretion and the parts of the form. 
Yet, apart from the epistemological difficulty introduced by this 
differentiation, if the so-called pure form be identified with the 
soul and the soul 1s the essence of a certain kind of body (1035 
B 14-16; De Anima 412 A 19-B 6, 412 B 9-413 Α 3), this form 
itself cannot be defined without reference to the matter of which 
tt is the actuality and with which it consequently forms a unit 
(De Anima 412 B 6-9, 414 A 14-28; Metaphysics 1045 B 17-22), 
so that the definabtlity of primary substance 1n isolation from 
matter has not been vindicated by identifying the idea with the 
materiate universal and replacing it with the soul as the form 
of concrete substances. If, on the other hand, the soul as 
essential form zs definable without reference to the material 
pacts of the concretion, Aristotle's own doctrine refutes his 
objection that the ideas cannot be substances of concretions 
because all such substances involve matter tn their definitions. 
Moreover, if the primary substance is the soul and sf this is not 
to be defined as the actuality of particular material parts, the 
soul 15 separable and materialization 15 not essential to the 
primary substance of a concretion.* The distinction from pure 
form of the untversal and the intelligtble particular as concre- 
tions in addition to the concretion which 1s the sensible particular 
meiely postpones the dilemma; and Aristotle might have been 
expected to see that he could not consistently maintain the 
definability of concretions with reference to the form alone and 
at the same time urge against the theory of ideas the necessary 
implication of matter in such definitions.” 


45 That the soul 15 inseparable from body follows from the fact that st 15 the 
actuality of certain material parts; τῇ, however, the soul (ar any part af κι} 15 
not the actuality of a particular body, there 1s no reason why it should not be 
separable (De Anima 413 A 4-7) 

336 Shorey has pointed out (A J.P, ΧΧΙΣ [1901], p 158) that Aristotle's 
conception of the relationship of matter and form comes ultimately from Cratylus 
389 B-C On the consequent difficulties which arise for him in the defining of 
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Whether or not the essential form of a concretion 1s definable 
without reference to matter, Aristotle has already argued that 
it Cannot be a substance apart from the sen- 
sible particulars, since if 1t were there could 
never be generation of an individual sub- 
stance." Generation is the production of a certain qualefication 


Metaphysics 
1033 B19-1034A 8 


concretions cf, Zeller, Ph) Grrech, 11, 2, p 211,n 2 and p 347 and Calogero, 
I Fondament: della Logica Arsstotelica, pp 132-136 

As for the distinction drawn 1n 2, chaps 10 and 11-between primary substance 
and universal, one example wll suffice to indicate the confusion of Aristotle's 
treatment Since the form of man is distinguished from universal " man," which 
is the concretion of form and matter taken universally, a similar distinction 
would be expected between unrversal “circle” and the form of circle and the 
definition of circle should refer to the latter, not the former (in 1033 B 25-26 the 
universals, “man” and “ antmal," are made to correspond not to the universal, 
" sphere,”’ but to “bronze sphere” taken generally}, Aristotle, however, takes 
as an example of the object of definition “the universal circle” and treats this 
es a pure form corresponding to “soul” and consequently not involving matter 
of any kind (1036 B 32-1037A5, 1036A1-2) Still, the introduction of this 
distinction would not Suffice to eliminate the meconsistency, for the definition in 
respect of form 15 definition by genus and differentia {cf 1043 .A 19 20) and, 
when Aristotle comes to explain the unity of definition by genus and differentia, 
he gives as an element in the definition of circle the ἡ intelligible matter,” σχῆμα 
ἐκίπεδον, 1 @ extension (1045 Α 35) even as previously he had given σχῆμα 
τοιόνδε as the determination of the form of the sensible circle (1033 A3-4) The 
“intelligible matter “ banished from the pure form of a concretion thus reappears 
as the " generic material" of that form, mn the Postersor Analytics the definable 
essence determined by genus and specific differentia ts itself called a σύνολον as 
being a concretion of these elements (97A35-B6, cf Wastz, Organon, H, 
p 418) 

Aristotle is exceedingly reticent about giving examples of his " pure forms” 
In Metaphysns 1037 A 30 κριλότης exemplifies the “ indwelling form” which 1s, 
like soul, the primary substance of a concretion and in 1025 B 30-34 it is 
distinguished from τὸ σιμόν as being ἄνευ ὕλης αἰσθητῆς, but this may imply— 
especially in view of the mention of mathematics in this passage (1026 A 7-10)— 
that tt does involve “intelligible matter’ So, although in 1037 B 1-3 καμπυλότης 
IS given as an example of the «dentity of essence with that of which at is the 
essence, Aristotle adds at once “sf xapwvdAdrys 1s a primary substance" Ross 
Says that "in the long run God, the intelligences that move the spheres, and the 
human reason (or rather the active’ element in it) are the only pure forms that 
Anstotle recognizes” (Metaphysrct, 1, p ct} Yet, af there 15 any serrousness 
in Arsstotle s statement that natural concretions are definable only in respect of 
their primaty substance, he must for all of these assume essences which are inde- 
pendent of matter or εἶξε admit that what he holds to be most real in this world 
ts indefinable and unintelligible 

ἩΤῚ 2, chaps 7-8 up to this point (1032 A 12-1033B19) Anstotle has 
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in a definite thing, and the product 1s this thing qualified in such 
and such a way, the complex τόδε τοιόνδε. The form signiftes the 
qualification (τοιόνδε) and ts not a “ this” which is determinate. 
The individual man, being the result of such a process, corre- 
sponds to the individual bronze sphere, a complex of such and 
such a form in particular matter; “ man” and “ animal,” then, 
correspond to bronze sphere in general (Since “ sphere” and 
not “bronze sphere in general” is the form of the particular 
bronze sphere, this tmplies that, quite apart from the question 
of “ separation,” the ideas of concretions are not forms at all 
but only general names of particulars.) So the explanation of 
generation and substances 1s not helped by assuming that the 
forms are separate tdeas and 1s no reason for making them 
independent substances, In the case of natural organisms where, 
since they are most especially substances, one would have par- 
ticularly expected to posit the form as a separate model τὲ is 
clear that this is unnecessary, for there obviously the begetter 
by being of the same kind, 1. 6, specifically the same, as the 
begotten is adequate to produce the latter, i.e. to cause the 
information of the material; it 1s a man that begets a man.*"* 


argued that mm all generation, natural, artistic, or spontaneous, what is produced 
is a concretion of matter and form and that there is no production of either the 
matter, which is the necessary substrate of generation, or the form) which 13 the 
essence of the product (1032 B 1-2 [εἶδος δὲ Adyw τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκάστου καὶ τὴν 
πρώτην οὐσία», 1052 Β 14 [λέγω δ᾽ οὐσίαν ἄνευ τῆς ὕλη! τὸ τί ἦν elyac}, 1033 B 
5-7 [cf ΒοριῖΣ, Metaphystea, p 326]) He now contends that in spite of this 
the form has not substantial existence apart from the particular concretions (CE 
Anal Post, 77 A 3-9 where he argues that, although the universal must exist if 
there 1s to be demonstration, this does not mean that there are ideas or ἔν re παρὰ 
τὰ πολλά [see pages 71-72 swpra} ) Ross subscribes to the view that chaps 7-9 
originally formed a separate treatise and do not belong to the original plan of % 
(Metaphysics, I], pp 181 and 227), the direct references to these chapters at 
1039 B 26-27 and 1043 B 16-18 and to their doctrine at 1042 A 29 431 (all recog- 
nized by Ross himself} make this view highly «nprobable 

#89 See Metaphysics 1070 A 21-30: since efficient causes are causes as preexisting 
but the cause as formula is coexistent with that of which it 1s the cause, genera- 
tion does not require the existence of ideas, for the particular man begets the 
Particular man and similarly in artifical production the art (: δ im the mind 
of the artist) is the formula of the product (cf. for this 1032 A 32-B 31, 1034 
A 21-32); Metaphysics 1071 A 19-23° the causes that can be expressed in uni- 
versal terms do not exist, for the particular is the principle of particulars: “ man” 
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Here the proof that the essential form cannot be a separate 
entity (a5 distinguished from the argument that such an entity 
is obviously superfluous τὰ natural generation) consists simply 
in an analysis of the product of generation into two elements 
one of which ts the qualification of the other, Generation being 
the process whereby some definite thing acquires a new form, 
since the product is that thing mod:fted, the form must be the 
other element, the modification or qualification of the subject 
If the form too were a determinate “ thing,” there could be no 
combination of matter and form such that one would be the 
qualification of the other and consequently there would be no 


15 the orginative principle of ‘man’’ but no universal “man” exists, Peleus 
being the father of Achilles and your father of you (see Appendix V, page 
307), see further 1049B17 29, Physics 198 Δ 24 27, 202 49-12, De Part 
Animal 640 A 24 33 

Since it 15 because the parent has the form which the offspring 1s to have that 
he 1s adequate to inform the matter which thus becomes the new creature, 
Anstotle explains (1033 B 33-1034A 2) that even the mule, which does not 
have the form of its sire the horse, does have the form which 1s the unnamed 
proumate genus common to both horse and ass (the genus called Mgovpor jn 
Hist Antal 491 A 1-2 and De Ger Animal 755B18) So the mule ts, as Ross 
remarks on this passage, ‘a sort of abstract universal” The extent to which 
Anstotie carries this reasoning apptars in fs explanation of monsters (De Gen 
Animal 769B11-13) when the maternal furnished by the mother 1s not 
dominated by the formal cause which the semen carries there remains ultimately 
only the most general universal, that 1s “animal” (contrast De Generatione 
222 A16-18) The fundamental passage for Anstotle’s application of his theory 
of form and matter to the special problems of natural genesis 1s De Gen Ansmal 
767 A 36 768 B36 (cf Crt Pres Phil, pp 282 283), and here for the problem 
of substance the following passages are most instructive Thé father 15 a partrou- 
lar, male, human, animal, and both the partscular and the class operate in 
generation but the particular more than the class, just as the offspring becomes 
a certain kind (ποιόν τι} but also a determinate thing {τόδε rc) and it 15 this 
that 15 substance So the efficient ** movements ” in the seed derive from all these 
forces (767 B 24-768 1) Of these “ movements” some exist actually in the 
seed, namely those of the particular father and of the universals such as * man” 
and “ animal,"’ while others exist potentrally, those of the female and of the 
ancestors (768 A 11-14). Finally, these distinctions apply not only to the concrete 
substance as ἃ whole but to its parts as well (768B 215) with the result that 
the form operates in generation not as a single entity nor even necessarily 45 a 
determinate system of charactersstics (cf. Cre? Pres Phil,, p 280, n 232) 


» 
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generation.”® It 15 the same analysis which had already pro- 
vided Aristotle with the more general argument 
to the effect that, 1f there are ideas such as the 
Platonists assert, the subject cannot be substance 
The Platonic ideas must be substances and cannot be attributes 
of a subject, for, 1f they were, they would exist by participation 7*° 
The implication ts clear 18 the forms are separate substances, 
there 1s no substance of which they can be predicated; but in 
that case there can be no concrete substance at all, for there is 
nothing of which the form 1s the form The form, then, for 
Aristotle 1s just “ what something ts '’; 1t extsts only as charac- 
terizing a subject and otherwise 1s nothing but a possibdity, a 
character which a subject mighi have though it does not So, 
when later the form 1s identified with actuality and actuality 
has been shown to be prior to potency (Metaphysics @, chap. 8; 
cf, the problem stated at 996 A 10-11, 1002 B 32-1003 A5), 1t 
ΝΣ ΑΝ ΩΤ 15 said that, if there are substances such as 
1050 B 34.1051 42 the tdeas posited by the dialecticrans (οἱ ἐν 
τοῖς λόγοις, cf, 987 B 31-32), they would be 

not absolute knowledge” or “ absolute motion” but rather a 
knowing subject and a moving thing, for it 1s these latter that 
are actualities, the former being merely potencies of them.”*? 


Metaphysics 
1031 B 15-18 


#89 Cf the analysis in De Anima 412 A.15-21 Every living body 15 a substance 
composite of matter and form and so a body with 4 certain qualification (σῶμα 
τοιόνδε) The body, however, 15 not an attribute but a subject, 1 6 matter 
Therefore the soul must be the other element in the composttion, the qualif- 
cation, 1,e the form 

249 That is, as attributes they would derive their existence from the substan- 
trality of their substrate, cf [Alexander], Afetaph , p 669, 29-30 (on 1069 A 21- 
23). λέγεται ὄντα καὶ ὀντότητος μετέχουσιν ὅτι τῆς οὐσίας εἰσὶ πάθη, The expres- 
sion ἔσονται κατὰ μέθεξιν was doubtlessly meant to emphasize the inversion of 
the Platonic doctrine, according to which it 15 the particulars that exist κατὰ 
μέθεξιν =There is a remarkable likeness between Anstotle's argument here and 
Plato's statement (Tsmaeus 52°C) that the εἰκών derrves whatever existence it 
has from the medium in which αἱ necessarily appears; Artstotle, however, docs 
not reckon with the εἰκών at all (see also page 118 supra} but argues that 
since the rdeas cannot be qualifications of a substrate there can be no substantial 
substrate at all 

ἘΠῚ That potentiality 1s involved in the being of the ideas, that their essence 
1s not actuality, 15 intimated in other contexts (MefapAysics 1075 B 20-24 [pages 
103-104 swpra], 1071 B 14-20 [pages 219-220 supra}), and here too the implica- 
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In short, 18 the form separated as an idea 1s to be an actual 
substance, as it must be, it cannot be a bare qualtfication but 
must be a subject qualified. As such, however, 1t involves a 
double difficulty: it cannot, as has been remarked, be the attri- 
bute of another substantial subject; and, on the other hand, 
it is stself analyzable into two elements, subject and the formal 
attribute of this subject, an analysis which leads to an infinite 
regress 1£ the formal element 1s to be set up as an actual 
substance. 

As arguments against the separate ideas these difficulties are 
developed by Aristotle in his consideration of the relationship 
between any essence and that of which tt is the essence. In the 
case of self-subsistent entittes, that is whatever 
is satd to be what it is in virtue of itself (74 καθ' 
αὑτὰ λεγόμενα), this relation is that of identity,— 
as appears from the nature of the ideas themselves which are 
supposed to be such entities, substances that have no other sub- 
stances or entities prior to them. Here, Aristotle argues, if the 
entity and its essence should mot be identical, there would be 
besides the ideas that are posited other substantial ideas prior 
to these, sf the essence is substance (1. e. if it is to be esi! ae 


Metaphysics 
1031 A 28-B 18 


tion is that what the Platonists cali ideas are mere potencies The usual interpre- 
tations of the passage, however, misrepresent the course of Aristotle's reasoning 
He does not start with the premise that the ideas are potencies and from this 
conclude that “there must be something more scientific than science-itself” (so 
e g. Ross, Tricot, Rolfes} or that "the particulars will be prior to the :deas " 
(so Schwegler ad loc , Grate, Artstotle {1872}, IE, p 328; [Alexander], Metapé,, 
p 593, 22-31) As in 1040 B 27-1041 A3 he had argued that tf the ideas are 
substances they ace mghtly sepacated but if separate substances they cannot be 
the αὐτοάνθρωπον and αὐτόϊππον that the Platonists make them, so here his point 
is that the ideas of the Platonists must be actual substances but that in that case 
αὐτοεκιστήμη and abroxiyyois cannot be ideas as the Platonists say they are 
These examples of Platonic ideas Anstotle probably took, the first from Par- 
menides 134, the second from Parmenides 129D-E or Sophest 254 DF Since 
in the Former passage Parmenides makes αὐτοεπιστήμη the knowledge which God 
has and in the present chapter of the MetapAysrcs Aristotle has already mentioned 
the actuality of the prime mover {1050 B 4 6) and the eternal modsle in which 
no potency is involved (1050 B 20-28), it is most likely that the ἐπιστῆμόν τι 
and the κινούμενον of the present passage hint at God and the astral spheres which 
for Aristotle take the place of the ideas as the eternal actual substances. The 
likelihood of thus reference ts supported by the fact that 1n 1040 B 27-1041 A 3 
a similar reference 1s certain (566 page 220 supra). 
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a substance separate from that of which it 1s the essence after 
the fashion of the Platontsts themselves when they set up the 
ideas in the first place [cf. 988 A 34-B 6 and note 230 supra]). 
This would itself be inconsistent with the nature of the ideas 
as assumed; but, furthermore, 1f the idea (the self-subsistent 
entity) and its essence are separated from each other, 1) the 
ideas could not be known, since knowledge of anything means 
to know its essence, and 2) the essence would not be existent, 
since the essence of being (rd ὄντι εἶναι), destinguished from 
being {τὸ ὄν), would not be existent (ὅν) and, if the essence 
of being does not exist, zo essence does, for either al/ ot none 
must exist. Further, whatever has not the essence of good is 
not good, so that the idea of good ttself would not be good.?# 
This, Aristotle believes, demonstrates the tdentity of self£-sub- 
sistent, prumary entities and their essences, for this identity 
satishes the conditions of the problem whether there are forms 
or not, though, if there are, it ts all the more requisite. The 
demonstration, which hitherto involved only the identity of the 
ideas and their essences, is thus shown to be itself a refutation 


3:5 ἔτι ᾧ μὴ ὑπάρχει dy add εἶναι οὐκ ἀγαθόν (1031 ΒΒ 11} is wrongly taken by 
Pseudo-Alexander (Metaph, p 483, 7-12) to mean that the essence of good 
is not good Since it 1s the idea of good (αὐτὸ τὸ ἀγαθόν») from which the essence 
(τὸ ἀγαϑῶ εἶναι) has been separated in the hypothesis (1031.A 31-32), @ μὴ 
ὑπάρχει ἀγαθῷ εἶναι must mean the idea of good (1031 Β 5 εἰ μήτε τῷ ἀγαθῷ 
αὐτῶ ὑπάρχει τὸ εἶναι ἀγαθῷ), as has been generally recognized The commen- 
tator's ‘‘mustake,” however, ts really an attempt ta make Aristotle's arguments 
consistent, In 1031 Β 6 the separation of essence and idea was said to mean that 
“beng good’ (τὸ εἶναι ἀγαθόν) does not apply to the essence of good, and in 
1031 B 7-9 thrs, the fact that the essence of good 1s not good, was the ground for 
concluding that the essence of existence 1s not existent, If now τὸ εἶναες dyadér js 
concomitant with the essence of good and so does not apply to the idea separated 
from the essence, as Aristotle argues in 1021 Β 11, τὸ εἶναι by must be con- 
comitant with the essence of existence, τὸ ὄντε εἶναι does exist even though 
severed from the tdea, and the whole previous argument coilapses, That argument 
ts dubious anyway, for the assumption that τὸ ὄντι εἶναι being different from 
rb ὃν cannot be ὅν is a repetition of the fallacy that τὸ τοῦ ὄντος ἕτερον μὴ ὅν 
ἐστι (cf [Alexander], Metabh, p 482, 39-40 and, for Aristotle's use of this 
fallacy against Plato, Metaphysics 1001 ἃ 29 B1 [pages 93-94 tupra})}. As for 
the reverse argument itself (1031 B 11), st 1s clear that Aristotle could not have 
stated it generally, for, sf only that 1s good to which the essence of good belongs, 
only that is existent to which belongs the essence of existence, in which case the 
essence of good 1s not existent nor can any essence δ except τὸ ὄντε εἶναι͵ 
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of the separate ideas, for since they are themselves essences they 
cannot be severed from the entities of which they are the 
essences, If they are so severed, there ts no reason why they too 
as separate substances should not have their essences separated 
from them 1n turn, while at the same time their separate sub- 
stantiality would prevent them from being attributes of a 
substantial subject “" 

The sdentity τῷ question can be established, however, without 
reference to the nature ascribed to the 1deas by those who posit 
them Since to know anything is to know its 
essence, τὸ follows that even considered tn 
isolation *** both must be a single thing (1031 
B 20-22) and not only numerically single but also identical in 
formula (1031 B 32-1032 A 1). To deny this 1s either to be 
forced into an infinite regress in which the essence differen- 


Metaphysics 
1031 B 18-1032 A 6 


91m 1031 B 11-15 (ἀνάγκη ἄρα ty εἶναι. . καὶ γὰρ τοῦτα ἱκανόν, ἂν 
ὑπάρχῃ, κἂν μὴ ἦ εἴδη, μᾶλλον δ' Cows κἂν ἡ εἴδη} ἀνάγκη ἄρα expresses the 
necessity of the conclusion, ἱκανόν that it 1s sufficient to solve the problems 
involved in the different aspects of entity and essence (for ὑπάρχειν ch 1012 A 
29-30) The word εἴδη here docs nat refer to Platonic μέρας exclusively but to 
forms” of whatever kind (πη b the absence of the article and the use of ἰδέα 
wherever in this chapter tdeas as such are in question [1031 A 31, B1, Β167) 
Aristotle means that, even if there are yo forms, the identity of primary entities 
and their essences 1s an Adequate solution but, sf there are forms, the distinction 
of form and object makes the question of relationship expheit and, the problem 
thus becoming more acute, the answer 1s shown to be still more adequate because 
more necessary. So having shown that the separation of the adeas ts inconsistent 
with their supposed character as essential forms, Aristotle naturally adds that it 
at the same time abolishes any substantial subyect of these supposed essences 
(1031B 15-18} These last lines, then, criticize the ideas from the second of 
the two aspects of essence and entity, they are no “ parenthetical remark" as 
Ross supposes any more than μᾶλλον δ' ἴσως κἂν 5 εἴδη (1031 B15) 15 the merely 
contemptuous addition which he makes 1t out to be 

ἘΠ Ross (Metaphysics, 1, pp 178-179) mghtly says that καὶ κατὰ τὴν ἔκθεσιν 
here cannot mean the Platonic ‘ separation", he consequently interprets it as 
"by the exhtbition of instances,” following Pseudo-Alexander who paraphrases 
"1 with ἐκ ris ἐπαγωγῆς (Metsph, p 484,10} The sentence gains point, how- 
ever, if ἔκθεσις here refers to that “ logical abstraction” or “ isolation” which in 
Soph Elench 179 A315 distinguished from the Platonic “ separation” by the 
words ob τὸ ἐκτίϑεσδαι δὲ ποιεῖ τὸν τρίγον ἄγθρωπον (see page 288 supra) 
Aristotle then contends that even the isolation of the essence in thought far from 
supporting the Platonic view that it 15 other than the entity proves that the two 
are identical 
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tiated from the entity must have an essence different from itself 
or to put a stop to the regress by positing at some arbitrary point 
the identity originally denied In that case there 1s no reason 
for beginning the distinction at all; ἐξ the essence 1s substantial, 
why should not some entities be identical with their essences 1n 
the first place? This 15 not to say that there ts nothing whtch is 
not identical with an essence. Aristotle begins by excluding 
unities formed by accidental predication: ‘white man,” for 
example, 1s not tdentical with the essence of white man (1031 
A 19-28), and he later explains that “ accidental terms,” since 
they have two different meanings, are in one sense and in one 
sense are #of identical with essence tnasmuch as τὸ λευκόν, for 
example, signifies either the subject or the attribute, both being 
white, 1t is not the subject, the man or the white man, but the 
attribute, white, with which the essence of white 1s identical 
(1031 B 22-28).° Even here the essence is not something 
different from the particular quality, although this is the quality 
“white” per se and not “something white,” just as the unity 
of entity and essence 1s in each and every case essential unity. 
Anything, then, which 1s something per se {ἕκαστον καθ᾽ αὑτό) 
and just that something itself (αὐτὸ ἕκαστον) 1s identical with its 
essence **° 


**° On Arstotle’s attempt to prove that “ white man” and " essence of white 
man" are not identical cf Ross, Mefaphysres, Ti, pp 176177, the truth 1s that 
such combinations, consisting of a substance and a term in another category, have 
no essence (Metaphysics 1029 B 22-1030 A 11) or, at any rate, none in the proper 
sense of the word (cf [Alexander], Metaph, p 481, 2-3} In 1031 B 22-28 
Atstotle comes back to “ accidental terms" immediately after having said ὥστε 
kal κατὰ τὴν ἔκθεσιν ἀνάγκη ἐν τι εἶναι ἄμφω (1031 B 21-22) and then (1031 
B 28-32) shows how the demal of the identity stated in 1031 Β 22 leads to the 
regress Thereupon he adds (1031 B 32-1032 A4) that the entity and essence are 
not only one but also have the same formula (ἀλλὰ μὴν οὐ μόνον ἔν [1031 Β 32} 
refers back to ἔν τε ἄμφω [1031 B 22]), for “one” and the essence of one are 
not accidentally one and furthermore if the essence of one were different, an 
infinite regress would again be involved ‘This regress 1s the same as that implied 
in 1031 B 28 32, Aristotle’s point being thet it cannot be escaped by assuming a 
merely accident il untty of essence and entity, the ἔτι of 1032 A 2, which Robin 
thinks distinguishes the two regress arguments (Idées et Nombres, note 58), 
simply joins this argument to that introduced by γάρ τὰ 1032 Al 2 

4? Although most interpreters have taken Aristotle to mean that the entities 
with which the essences are identical are particulars (e g Pseudo-Alexander 
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These very arguments, however, are not without serious impli- 
cations for the doctrine which Aristotle sets up τῇ opposition to 
the separation of essences as ideas Of these arguments one 
was the contention that to know anything means to know the 
essence of that thing (1031 B 6-7, 1031 B 20-22). Now, if the 
essence of a particular 1s identical with that of which τὲ is the 
essence, the essence ttself should be a particular; at any rate, 
as we have seen, Aristotle later argues against those who posit 


[Metaph, p 481, 8-12 and p 483, 17-19], Bomitz [Metaphysiea, p 318], Natorp 
[Platos Ideenlebre, pp 408-409}, Robin [Idées e¢ Nombres, pp 54-56}, W. 
Brocker [Arsstoteles, pp 206-212]), others have disagreed Asclepius under- 
stood them to be τὰ dwAa (Meiaph, p 396, 21 and p 397, 2), and according 
toa De Corte what 1s identical with the essence 1s “la matyre ontologique de 
\atre” (La Doctrine de l'Intelligence, pp 216-217) Ross τὰ one place explains 
the identity τῷ question by the example that ‘to be a man’ sums up the whole 
substantial, permanent nature of each individual man and 15 dential with each 
and every man” (Metaphysics, II, p 176) but later says that the question 
discussed throughout 2, chap 6 15 one of universals (zbsd, p. 179) Cousin, 
objecting that these two statements are inconsistent, says that that with which 
the essence is rdentical is the species as such “ or-—~what 1s perhaps the same 
thing more accurately stated—the sndividual taken as a member of a species " 
(Mind, N ἃ LXIV [1935], pp 115 177), yet he ts “far from suggesting that 
Anstotle was clear about this” and asserts that “in expression” Aristotle 
τ confuses the universal with the individual which 1s an instance of it” C Arpe 
(Das τέ ἦν εἶναι ber Artstoteles, pp 41-42), also contending that Aristotle 1s not 
directly concerned with particulars in this chapter, says that ἕκαστον alone never 
means ‘" das reale E:nzelding “ 

The belief that Aristotle 15 not here thinking of particulars seems to have artsen 
for one or more of three reasons 1) It later develops that sensible partitulars 
as complexes of form and matter are excluded from among the primary entities 
that are identical with essence (cf Metaphysics 1037B35) 2) In this very 
chapter “ adjectival predicates’ such as “ white" and “one" are satd to be 
sdentical with their essences 3} In 1032 A 6-10 the question of the identity of 
Socrates and the essence of Socrates ts said to be introduced as a “ parallel,” 
re "as different from, though allied to” the question discussed throughout the 
previous part of the chapter, so that this latter cannot have been concerned with 
“gndividuals "" The fast difficulty 1s merely a misapprehension The question 
concerning Socrates is not a “ patallel” to the question concerning ἕκαστον but 
an example of it (cf. Ascleprus, Metaph , p 396, 28-31), as 1s clear from 1022 A 
25-27 where ὁ Καλλίας καθ' αὐτὸν Ἑαλλίας καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι Καλλίᾳ 1s given 
as an example of the general statement καϑ' αὑτὸ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκάστῳ, from 1029 
B13 16 where τὸ gol εἶναι (ἐστι) ὃ κατὰ σαυτόν (el) is an example of ὅτι ἐστὶ 
τὸ τί ἣν εἶναι ἑκάστον ὃ λέγεται καθ' αὑτό and from the fact that later the ques- 
tions a3 to the identity of Socrates and the essence of Socrates, of man and the 
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ideas that no unrversal can be essence or an element present in 
the essence (see pages 318-321 supra) Yet, since all knowl- 
edge 1s of untversais (see pages 236-239 and notes 131 and 142 
supra), the essence, being the object of knowledge, ought to be 
an universal; and, since as the “ limit” of the knowledge of each 
thing the essence is the “ limit” of the thing itself (1022 A 8- 
10; cf, Alexander, Metaph., p. 414, 13), the universal which is 


essence of man are answered in exactly the same way they are identical if by 
Socrates 1s meant the soul of Socrates, if by man 1s meant the soul of man 
(1037 A 5-10, 1043 B 2-4, cf 1036.A16-17) As for the second consideration, 
Aristotle ts here thinking of the “ adjectival predicates" as particular, the ἕν 
which 15 satd to be identical with the essence of one is the ἔν τὶ constituted by 
the essence of anything and the entity of which it 1s the essence (1031 Β 22, see 
note 245 supra [cf 1054A18 τὸ ἑνὶ εἶγαι τὸ ἑκάστῳ elyac}), and the “ white” 
with which the essence of white 1s identical 1s the πάθος of a particular white 
man ‘That this treatment of “ adjectival essences” implies difficulties for the 
logic of the doctrine of essence finally considered (see pages 355-357 safra) 18 
no reason for denying that st 1s what Aristotle means in this chapter The same 
remark holds with respect to the first reason for denying that the entitres in 
question are particulars, Certainly, to suppose that ‘‘ universals”” are meant 
would not elaminate inconsistency anyway, since the universal “ man™ is Later 
represented as μοὶ identical with essence, the latter being soul, the former the 
combination of body and soul taken generally (1037 A510, 1035 B 27-30); 
it would, moreover, leave unexplained the criticrsm of the ideas as “ separate 
essences’ which 1s clearly the motivation for the chapter and which is simply 
neglected by Arpe when he says that here Aristotle does not go beyond “ der 
shm mit der Ideenlehre gemeinsame Boden” (op cit., note 62}. Arpe tightly 
censures Bricker for saying that by αὐτὸ τὸ ἀγαθόν in 1031 A 31 Aristotle means 
not the idea of good but “das jeweilig einzelne Gute" (Arsstoteles, p 210); 
since the αὐτὸ ἕκαστον of 1031 B19, however, cannot signify the Platonic ideas 
openly rejected in the preceding lines whereas αὐτοέκαστον 15 elsewhere a technical 
term for the ideas (Eth. Nie. 1096 A 35 and see note 211 sepra)}, it is not too 
far-fetched to 566 in this phrase itself a polemical reference and in the whole 
chapter an answer to such Platonic arguments as that reported by Alexander in 
commenting on the ἂν ἐπὶ πολλῶν (Metaph, p 80, 10-12; see pages 228 and 298 
supra) At any rate, αὑτὸ ἕκαστον means “ each single thing taken alone“ which 
with its essence conststutes rs. If later τὸ turns out that to take 2 single thing 
by itself implies the exclusion of matter, serious questions as to the nature of 
individuality may arise but it does not mean that the single thing taken by itself 
and here identified with its essence is for Aristotle any the fess a “* particular.” 
That the word ἕκαστον of itself need not signify the particular as such is of 
course true Arpe's citations, however, do not prove that it sever does, in De 
Anima 424 A 21-24, for example, it means just that {. . . οὐχ 9 ἕκαστον ἐκείνων 
λέγεται ddA’ ἡ τοιονδί, καὶ κατὰ τὸν λόγο») 
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the object of knowledge should be the substance of each several 
thing. This discrepancy between the real and the intelligible 
1s not tmaginasy or artificial; Aristotle himself formulates it, 
saying that the greatest difficulty arises from the 
fact that, all knowledge be:ng universal, the prin- 
ciples of existing things must be universal too, in 
which case, however, they cannot be separate substances and 
consequently, since from universal principles only universals 
can be derived, there can be nothing substantial at all. It must 
be observed that in the formulation of this problem Aristotle 
assumes not only that substance must have separate existence 1n 
the fashion of particulars but also that the elements or principles 
of substances must be esther particulars of universals 47 Nor 
does he solve the problem by openly qualifying this alternattve. 
Instead, he avoids the dilemma by distinguishing between 
knowledge potential and actual the potentiality, being as 
matter unrversal and indefinite, has for tts object the universal 
and indefinite but the actuality, being definite and a determinate 
thing (τόδε τι), 1s of a definite and determinate thing Unzversal 
color (τὸ καθόλου χρῶμα), Aristotle then says, 1s seen incidentally 
because thss color (τόδε τὸ χρῶμα) which 15 seen 15 color, and 
this A {τόδε τὸ ἄλφα) which the grammarian contemplates is A; 
so universal A, 1t would appear, is known only incidentally to 
the knowledge of this A. 

The seal meaning of this solution is unfortunately not so 
cleatly expressed as is the difficulty to which it 1s applied. If 
Aristotle means to say that the sensible particular ts the real 
object of knowledge in the full and proper sense, he is, as many 


Metaphysies 
1087 A 10 25 


*? With a backward reference (1086B1516) to the treatment in τὰ 
διαπορήματα Anstotle, stating that substance implies separate existence (1086 B 
16-19, see page 318 supra and Appendix U1), has proposed the problem con- 
cerning the principles of substances (1086B 19-20) If these principles are 
particular and not universal, nothing besides the principles will exist (1086 B 
20-32, cf 999 B 27-1000 A 4 and 1060 B 28-30 [where in ine 30 read ταῦτα or 
τοσαῦτα, cf, 1000 A 3, 1086 B 21]) and they wall not be knowable (1086 B 22, 
32.37, cf 1003 A 13-17 and 1060B 19-23), af they are universal, either the 
Substances derived from them wall be universal (which contradicts the notion of 
substance already Jatd down) or, since the principle is prior and as universal 
must be non substantial, non substance will be prior to substance (1086 B 37- 
1087 A 4 [for the text cf. Ross ad loc.], cf. 1003 A 5-23), 


τὶ πον 
πῶ ee λοι, 
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critics have insisted, denying the doctrine which he everywhere 
else maintains, namely that actual knowledge 1s of the universal 
while particulars are objects of sense-perception only, and such 
a denial should involve him in the relativism which he himself 
contends is the result of identifying the objects of knowledge 
with the objects of sensation ** Since, however, knowledge of 
all the particular cases 15 implicit in knowledge of the universal 
and when the existence of such a particular is recognized the 
potential knowledge of it 1s actualized so that knowledge of 
the untversal is in a sense potentially knowledge of the particu- 
lars (pages 69-71 s#pra), 1t might seem, as some have supposed 
is the case, that Aristotle means to identify afl actual knowledge 
with this recognition whereby the implicit knowledge of par- 
ticulars becomes explicit *® Yet when he says that knowledge 


*48 See the passages cited on pages 236-239 and in notes 131 and 142 supra and 
especially Anal Post 81B5-9, 86A57, 87 B 28-39, De Anima 417 B 22-23; 
Metaphysics 1039 B 27-1040 A5, 1059 B 25-26 Syrianus (Metsph, p. 164, 4-8 
and p 165, 14-21) calls the “solution” here a flat self-contradiction on Ars- 
totle's part, Werner (Arisiote ef l'Idealtsme Platonnten, p 70,0 1 [p 717) 
sunply dismisses 1 as not conforming to Anstotle’s true opinion Zeller, taking 
the meaning to be that actual knowledge is of the particular, denses that st 
resolves the contradiction arising from the doctrines that the real 1s the intelli- 
gible, the universal 1s the object of knowledge, but only the particular 1s really 
existent, for according to Anstotle himself whatever knowledge of the particular 
there 1s arises only from the applscation of unrversal propositions (PA: Griech , 
Il, 2, pp, 309-10) Wath Zeller's interpretation and judgment of the passage 
concur Bonitz (Metaphystca, p 569, 1 1), Natorp (Platos Ideenlebre, p. 421), 
and Kluge (Einwendungen des Artstoteles, pp 66-67) Ross, too, considers the 
solution to be a modsficatiag contrary to Anstotle’s usual view (Metaphysics, U, 
p 466, cf I, pp axf.}, although he thinks that De Anima 417 A 28-29 implies 
this same modification (the reading in 1048 A 34-35, which he cites for the same 
modification, he does not himself accept in that passage) 

*4° According to Pseudo-Alexander (Metaph, pp 791, 34-792, 24) universal 
knowledge exists potentially as a ἔξις in virtue of which, for example, one is 
able to prove that any particular triangle set before one has angles equal to two 
right angies while actual knowledge 1s ἡ τοιάδε ἐν ἡμῖν "γιγνομένη κίνησιβ ὅταν 
δείκνυμεν ὅτι τοῦδε τοῦ τριγώνου αἱ τρεῖς γωνίαι δυσὶν ὀρθαῖς ἴσαι εἰσίν, ὅτι! καὶ 
μερική (περὶ γὰρ τόδε τὸ μερικὸν τρίγωνόν dori) λέγεται. Such an interpretation 
might appear to be supported by Physics 2471 ΒΆ47' τὸ γὰρ κατὰ δύναμιν 
ἐπιστῆμον οὐδὲν αὐτὸ κινηϑὲν ἀλλὰ τῷ ἄλλο ὑπάρξαι γίνεται ἐπιστῆμον" ὅταν γὰρ 
γένηται τὸ κατὰ μέρος, ἐπίσταταί τως τῇ καθόλον τὸ ἐν μέρει (but the text is 
uncertain, cf Ross, Physres, ad loc, who, supported by the other version, reads 
τὰ καθόλον τῷ ἐν μέρει and takes it as a reference to “ the inductive process”). 


24 
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of the particulars is plicit in knowledge of the universal, he 
cannot mean that the latter 1s nothing more than a “ posstbility 
of knowing particulars,” that one has no actual knowledge of 
the universal except as one apprehends it realized in a particular 
Jn the first place, 1n such apprehension what was previously 
potential and is thereby actualized 1s knowledge of the particu- 
lar, not knowledge of the an:versal at all.>* He himself insists 
that actval knowledge of the universal 15 not imcompatible with 
tgnotance of the particulars (cf. Anal. Post. 79 A 3-6, Meta- 
physics 981 A 21-30, Eth, Nic. 1146 B 35-1147 A3) and that 
actual grasp of the particular 1s in itself not knowledge of the 
universal either actually or potentially (Anal. Post. 86A 22- 
30), so that there are three kinds of error possthle because 
actual knowledge of the universal, actual apprehension of the 
particular, and the application of the first to the second are three 
different states (Anal. Prior. 67 B3-11). Furthermore, the 


In that case there 1s actual knowledge only of sensible particulars, cf [Alex- 
ander}, loc cst, p 792, 9-20, 32 and E Freund, Arsstoteles Stellang zur Plato- 
nitchen Ideenlehre (Diss Breslau, 1936 [Teildruck}), p 22 “Ihre volle 
Aktualitat besttzt die Erkenntnis nur dort, wo sre des konkreten Einzeldings 
habhaft wird, wahrend aller Inhalt wissenschaftlicher Erkenntnts, die unvergang- 
lichen Gedanken der Wissenschaft nur der Moglichkeit und nicht der Wirklich- 
keit nach sind” Since the recognition of the particular is sense-perception, 
however, those who identify the actualization of knowledge with the recognition 
of the potential universal as an actually existing particular must say, as Vogel- 
bacher expressly does (Begriff und Erkenninis der Substanz ber Artstoteles, pp 
200-201), that there is actual knowledge only during the actual functioning of 
sense-perception De Corte, for example, in explanation of the Metaphystes 
passage says “L'acte de la science consiste en effet ἃ rapporter au réel des 
universaux logiques qu'elle posstde en puissance et qus, dés lors, perdent leur 
qualité logique pour acquérir qualité réelle" (La Doctrine de Pintelligence chez 
Aristote, p 224,n 2), it is difficult to see how this comes to anything other than 
the conclusion of Vogelbacher, for, uf the only authentic reality is the essence 
realized as particular substance (cf op. cit, p 213), “rapporter au réel " can 
mean only the recoga:tion of these particulars as embodying this umversal (which 
by that very act, apparently, ceases to be an universal}, while such recognition 
is dependent upon the senstbfe perception of the particular (cf De Corte's inter- 
pretation [op cit, p 70} of τόδε τὸ ἄλφα in De Anima 417 A 29, the object 
of actual knowledge, as “cet A qu'il a sous les yeux“), 

*° Cf Simplicius, P4ys., p 1075, 14-17 (on Physns 247 Β 4-7, quoted in 
note 249 supra}: ὁ γὰρ vols ἐπιστήμην ἔχων τῶν μὲν καϑόλον del xar’ ἐνέργειαν 
εἴτε πρόχειρον elre μή, τῶν δὲ ἐν μέρει δυνάμει, ὅταν ἡ αἴσθησις: προσβάλλῃ τῷ 
μερικῷ, τότε ody ὁ νοῦς ἐνεργείᾳ γιγώσκει τῷ καθόλου τὰ ἐν μέρει, 
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recognition of a particular as the realization of an universal 
should itself presuppose acizal knowledge of the universal (see 
page 79 supra), and Anstotle himself, when establishing the 
priority of actuality, argues that the concept of the geometer is 
actuality prior to the potency of the particular construction 
which 15 actualized by that prior actual knowledge (Metaphysics 
1051 A 29-33; cf. Ross, Metaphysics, U, pp 272£.). Finally, 
had Arsstotle made the particular in any sense the object of 
actual knowledge, he could not have distinguished knowledge 
from sensation by asserting that the actualtzation of the former 
[5 not dependent, as that of the latter ἦγ, upon external obyects 
(De Anima 417 B 19-26) 

In the same chapter of the De Anima in which thts distinction 
ts made and the reason given for it that actual sensation 1s of 
particulars while actual knowledge 1s of universals (417 B 22- 
23) he whose knowledge 15 actual ts said to be knowing in the 
proper sense of the word τόδε τὸ ἄλφα (417 A 28-29), This 
cannot be interpreted as a particular here without convicting 
Austotle of self-contradiction as obvious as 1t would be unnec- 
essary; τόδε τὸ ἄλφα in this context is that intelligible object 
which, actualized in thought, is thereby distinguished from all 
other intelligtbles at that moment existing only “ potentially ” 
in the mind of the man who knows them. There ts, then, no 
inconsistency in the use of τόδε τὸ ἄλφα to designate the object 
of actual thought even though this object 1s an universal, for 
that designation indicates only that when the sctentist is actually 
exercising his science the object of his thought 1s not the science 
as such but a certain definite unit or theorem of it.7*? Now, 
when as a solution of the problem in the Metaphysics Aristotle 
identifies “ universal knowledge” with potentiality and from 
it distinguishes the actuality as “definite and a determinate 


a4 


851 So Plotinus understood the passage which suggested to hum the comparison 
of Enn,, VI, 4, 16° ἡ γὰρ ἐνέργεια αὐτῇ: οὐκέτι πρὸς τὸ ὅλον καίπερ τοῦ ὅλου 
οὔσης, ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ ἐπιστήμης ὅλης οὔσης κατά τι ϑεώρημα ὁ ἐπιστήμων ἐνεργοῖ" 
τὸ δ' ἀγαθὸν αὐτῷ ἦν οὐ κατά τι τῆς ἐπιστήμης ἀλλὰ κατὰ τὴν πᾶσαν ἣν ἔχει. 
See also Themistius, De Anima, p. 95, 13-16 {- . « vous ἀνάλογον ἔχων τῷ 
ἐπιστήμονι, ὅστις τὰ θεωρήματα τῆς ἐπιστήμης συγειληχὼς οἷδε τε καϑ' ἑαντὸν 
ἐνεργεῖν ἕκαστον αὐτῶν ἰδίᾳ προχειριζόμενον ...) and 23-32 (cf. Ρ. 56, 20-25); 
Priscian, Metaphrasts, pp 50, 13-31, 7, 
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thing,” one is reminded of his argument against the tdeas to 
the effect that “ absolute knowledge ” 15 only a potency of which 
the actuality ts a “ knowing subject” (1050 B 34-1051 A 2, 
pages 333-334 supra); the αὐτοεπιστήμη of that passage is the 
καθόλου ἐπιστήμη Of this, and the contention here that the correlate 
of thts “ universal and indefinite” potentiality 1s the ‘universal 
and indefinite” while of the determinate actuality the object 
must be a determinate thing,—this ts merely an application of 
the rule of correlation Jaid down in the Republic where by way 
of illustration it 15 said that of knowledge in the “ absolute ” 
sense (ἐπιστήμη αὐτή) the correlate is “ absolute ” but any par- 
ticular and definite knowledge 1s of a particular and definite 
object (Republic 438 A-439 A [see note 189 supra and cf. 
Charnides 171 A 5-6, Sophist 257C 10-D 2]) As for Plato, 
however, this means only that, while “ knowledge’’ without 
ena 1s of the ‘‘ intelligible ” without restriction, of every 

efinite act of knowledge the correlate is a definite intelligible 
entity (cf Pa: mentdes 134A3-7 and Proclus, In Parmenidem, 
p 738 [Stallbaum] == p. 944, 38 ff. [Cousin?]. ὡς οὖν ἡ ὅλη 
νόησις τοῦ ὅλον νοητοῦ, οὕτω καὶ ai πολλαὶ νοήσεις τοῖς πολλοῖς ἥνωνται 
νοητοῖς), so Aristotle's use of the formula proves merely that 
the correlate of any actual knowledge ts 2 definite intelligible 
object and not “the intelligible in general ’’ but st indicates 
nothing as to the nature of the object as intelligtble.”* This 
distinction between actual and untversal knowledge, then, does 
not touch the problem to which only the ambiguity of the word 


"2 Cf Zeller, Phil Grech, i, 2, p 198, n 6, where, in spite of his treatment 
of the passage referred to in note 248 supra, he says “ Damut ist aber doch nur 
gesagt: die Anlage zum Wissen gehe avf das Erkennbare uberhaupt, jedes 
witkhche Erkennen dagegen se: Erkennen eines bestimmten Gegenstandes, ob 
dieser Gegenstand διῇ E:nzelding oder ein allgememer Begriff ist, kommt nicht 
in Betracht Das καϑόλον bezeichnet hier das Unbestirnmte * So in Metaphysres 
1026 A 25-27 geometry, being μαθηματική ris, 15 περί τινα φύσιν (which 15, 
of course, not a‘ particular’) whereas ἡ καϑόλου μαθηματική ts πασῶν κοινή 
Pseudo Alexander (Metaph, p 447, 16) calls this καθόλον μαθηματικὴ rightly 
ἡ ἀπλῶ: μαθηματικὴ and Asclepius (Metabh, p 364, 14-15) says ἡ xaddAou 
μαθηματικὴ περὶ κάντα τὰ μαϑηματικὰ καταγίνεται, ἡ δὲ μερικὴ περὶ play φύσιψ. 
Similarly the potentsal knowledge of the Metaphystes, which being untversal 15 
of the universal, ts really 4 ἁπλῶς ἐπιστήμη which 1s of τὸ ἁπλῶς ἐπιστητόν 
and of this correlation the consequence 15 only that actual knowledge is ἐκιστήμη 
rs which 1s always of éwtornréy τι. 
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καθόλου gives it a semblance of applicability; but the explanatory 
analogy which directly follows shows that, though Anstotle 
consciously or unconsciously continues to exploit that ambigutty, 
the solution which he ts seeking to formulate has a deeper 
significance Comparing the act of contemplation with that of 
vision he explains the universal not as the correlate of the 
potency but as the mcidental object of the actuality. The uni- 
versality of A is known incidentally to the knowledge of the 
definite obyect A, because this Ais A We have already seen that 
to designate the object of actual knowledge “this A” (τόδε τὸ 
ἄλφα) need not mean that it is a particular and that 1f this 15 
what Aristotle does mean here he manages to solve his “" greatest 
difficulty” only by renouncing the basic principles of hus phi- 
losophy Besides involving him in the self-contradicttons 
already mentioned, such an interpretation of his solutton would 
make him here assert that the sensible particular is ὡρισμένον 
and not ἀόριστον (so [ Alexander}, Metaph, p 792, 9-15), 
whereas he constantly maintains the opposite, holding that 
particulars are inaccessible to knowledge because of the indeter- 
minate element in them (see note 253 sfia), and would make 
him explain knowledge of the universal as incidental to knowl- 
edge of that of which he elsewhere says there 1s neither demon- 
stration nor knowledge except in an accidental sense (Ava. 
Post. 75 B 24-26). 

Suill, sf the object of knowledge 15 not here meant to be a 
particular, it 15 certainly thought to be an entity of which unt- 
versality #8 not the essential characteristic. Now, in the De 
Antma, where tt 1s said to be an universal, a distinction between 
actual and potenttal knowledge 1s also made, and there the 
obyect of the former 1s the actualized imtelligtble form, which 
when not actually known is potentially intelligible and as such 
the correlate of potential knowledge (De Ansma 431 B 20-432 
A 3, 430 A 19-20). The intelligible forms extst potentially tn 
the matertal objects and still potential in the sensible forms are 
mediated to the mind by sense-perception (De Anima 430 A6-7, 
432 A 3-6), of which though the object is a particular the 
content 1s universal (Anal, Post. 100 A 16-B 1 [cf. 87 B 28-30}, 
see note 57 supra) They are actualized as intelligible by νοῦς 
with which in this state they are identical and thus actualized 
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they are free of matter, which is the source at once of indeter- 
minateness and particularization ** If, then, the potentially 
intelligible form exists dispersed in the sensible particulars 
whereas, as actually known, it is departtcularized and absolved 
from the matter in which it ts realized 1n nature, its universality 
as the form of all these particulars may be regarded as known 


#83 Fven in the case of the “ productive sciences " the obyect of actual know}- 
edge 13 not the form particularized but the essential form without the matter 
(Metaphysics 1075 A 1-3, 1032 A 32-B 14 (but for the actuality of the productive 
arts contrast De Anima 411 Β 26-28 and cf Theophrastus, Metaphysics 9 A 
241), i is thus that actual knowledge and the “thing known” are tdentified 
(De Anima 430 A3-9, 19-20, 431A1-2; cf Metaphysics 1072 B 20-23), for 
actual knowledge corresponds to τὰ ἐγτελεχείᾳ πράγματα (De Anima 431 B 24- 
26), not the concrete particulars themselves but their εἴδη (431 B 28-29, of 
Theophrastus dpud Priscuan, Metaphrasis, p 37, 24-30) 

The matter, which 15 the cause of particularization (Metaphysics 1035 B 30-31, 
1074 A 33-35 [see Appendsx V]})}, being at the same time the cause of the 
accidental (Metaphysics 1027 A 13-15, 1032 A 20-22) and indeterminate charac. 
ter of the concrete particular, is the cause of its being maccessible to knowledge 
(Metaphysics 1010A14 [Alexander, Metaph, pp 307, 34-308, 10}, 1037 A 
26-30 [cf 1039B 27-31 and Anal Post 88 Β 30 89 Α 10) and, as the element 
of indeterminateness, 1s contrasted with the form as determinate (Metaphysics 
1663 A 27-28 [cf 1010 A 24-25 and Alexander, Mefaph, p 310, 9-23}, Physics 
210 A69 [cf Metapbysrs 989 B18], and for essence as πέρας Metaphysics 
1022 Α 810 and the passages cated in note 83 supra) 

At Metaphysics 1036 A 2-8 a distinction 1s made between sensible particulars 
(ε g circles of bronze or wood} and “ intelligible particulars’ (e g ‘ mathe- 
matical” circles) Of neither of these is there definition, but they are appre- 
hended μετὰ νοήσεως ἢ αἰσθήσεως, the sensubles with the διὰ of the fatter, the 
mathematical particulars with that of the former The faculty here called νόησις 
has sometimes been identified with the “ rational inturtion"’ which 15 superior 
to science (cf Ross, Metaphysics, I, p crx), but, since the mathematical particu. 
lars as well as the sensibles have a matersal constituent and matter—whether 
sensible or not—1s in itself unknowable (Metaphysics 1036 A 8-12, 1037 A 1-5), 
this »énois must be different (either in kind or in degree see note 57 supra and 
cf De Anima 429 B 18-22 [to the difference between the mathematical particular 
and its essence corresponds a difference in faculty or method of apprehension] ) 
from the vets which knows the form free from all matter and which ts superior 
to discursive knowledge (Anal, Post 100B5-17 [cf 85A1, 88 B 35-36], 
Metaphysics 1072 B 20-23 [cf 1051 B17-1052 Ὰ 11, De Anima 430 A 26-28, 
430 B 27-31; De Gen Animal 742 B 29-35], Eth Nec 1140B 31-1141 A8) In 
Eth Nic 1143.A35-B1, to be sure, it 1s satd that ὁ νοῦς τῶν ἐσχάτων ἐπ᾽ 
ἀμφότερα καὶ γὰρ τῶν πρώτων ὅρων καὶ τῶν ἐσχάτων vols ἐστὶ καὶ οὐ λόγος, 
hut the next words show that νοῦς here is a general term for two different 
faculties καὶ ὁ μὲν κατὰ τὰς ἀποδείξεις τῶν ἀκινήτων ὅρων καὶ πρώτων, ὃ δ' ἐν 
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only incidentally to the knowledge of it as a single, determinate 
unit, for this universality 1s just the possibility of repeated 
realization in ἃ multiplicity of particulars.?** This appears to be 
the meaning of Aristotle's solution in the Metaphysics, where, 
it should be noted, the question is put μοὶ with regard to the 
substances which are admittedly separate and particular (1. 6. 
for Aristotle himself the “sensible substances”) but with 
regard to their principles (cf. 1086 Β 19-20) the nature of 
which will determine the nature of those substances of 
which they are the principles Consequently, when Aristotle 
contends that these principles as objects of knowledge are not 
universals (cf. the conclusion, 1087A21-24) he must be 
referring to the forms or essences which are for him the ἀρχαί 
of concrete, senstble substances (Metaphysics 1041 B 11-33, cf. 
De Part. Animal. 642 A 17-26) ; and his explanation is that what 
ts known directly, the definite form A, is not as such universal 
but the knowledge of it 1s incidentally knowledge of the uni- 
versality of that form as the form of all A’s.”" 


ταῖς wpaxrixais τοῦ ἐσχάτου καὶ ἐνδεχομένου καὶ τῆς ἑτέρας xpordoews, In Eth. 
Nie 1142 A 23-30 the “intuition” of the mathematical particular 1s assimilated 
to sense-perception or, more exactly, to perception of the “common sensibles ” 
and thereby, along with φρόνησις, 1s expressly opposed to the νοῦς τῶν ὅρων, 

364 For the necessary umity of the object of thought cf Metaphysses 1006 B 10, 
Anal. Post, 84B 3985 Al (see also note 258 infra) and on Anstotle’s attitude 
toward the “unity of the concept" as an argument for the existence of the 
ideas (Metaphysics 990 B 24-26) see pages 272-275 and note 206 supra The 
notion that universality is an “accident of the object of defimtion ts developed 
by Alexander, cf. Questiones, I, ut, p 8, 12-13 [Bruns} διὸ οὐδὲ τῶν κοινῶν 
ὡς κοιγῶν ot ὁρισμοί, ἀλλὰ τούτων ols κοινοῖ: καθ᾽ ἑκάστην Plow εἶναε συμβέβηκεν 
and I, xi b, p 23, 25-32. τὸ μὲν ὑποκείμενον ᾧ τὸ καθόλον συμβέβηκε πρᾶγμά 
γί ἐστι, τὸ δὲ καθόλου τὸ ἐκείνῳ συμβεβηκὸς οὐ πρᾶγμά τι was" αὑτό ἐστιν͵, ἀλλὰ 
συμβεβηκός re ἐκείγῳ, οἷον (Gov πρᾶγμά τί ἐστι καὶ φύσεώς τινος δηλωτικόν « . + 
$ κατὰ μὲν τὴν αὑτοῦ φύσιν οὐκ ἔστι καθόλου οὐδὲν γὰρ ἧττον ἔσται, καὶ ef ὃν 
κατ' ἀριθμὸν ὑποτεθείη ζῷον εἶναι ὑπάρχει δὲ αὐτῷ ὄντι τοιούτῳ ἐν πλείοσιν εἶναι 
καὶ xar’ εἶδος ἀλλήλων διαφέρουσιν, συμβέβηκεν οὖν αὐτῷ τοῦτο (see note 256 
infra). 

ee is the analogy of τόδε τὸ ἄλφα with τόδε τὸ χρῶμα that has caused most 
commentators to assume without more ado that the former 1s meant to be a 
sensible particular, Yet Artstotle elsewhere uses the relation of vision to its 
object to illustrate that of vols to sts objects where the latter are clearly the 
immaterial forms or essences (De Anima 430 B 27-31), and as there the infalli- 
bility of vision and of γοῦς im the direct apprehension of their proper objects 
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If, however, this universality 15 accidental because it 1s merely 
the repeated particularization of the essence—or the possibility 
of such repetition—then each and every particularization is 
similarly acctdental to the essence itself; *°° but in that case 


does not imply that these obyects are of the same order so here the statement that 
in both cases the universality of the object 1s apprehended incidentally does not 
imply that both objects are senstble particulars (cf Alexander, Top, pp 117, 
29-118, 13 on Topics 108 A9-11} Moreover, Anstotle’s treatment of written 
and spoken letters as ὕλῃ αἰσθητή of the syllable and his distinction of these from 
the essential forms of the letters to which alone the formula or definitton of the 
syllable refers (Metaphystes 1035 A 14-17) make it most unlikely that the τόδε 
τὸ ἄλφα which stands for the object of knowledge 15 meant to be such a 
particular fetter 

For color as the necessary correlate of vision see Metaphysics 1021 A 33-B 3 
and De Anima 418A 29 and cf Plato, Charmides 167D 1, If the analogy in 
the present passage 1s to support Artstotle’s solution, τόδε τὸ χρῶμα must mean 
not mierely “ this color” in the sense, e g, of “ white’ as differentiated from 
all other colors but this particular patch of color (6 g τὸ τὶ λευκόν,  Cate- 
gories 1 A 23-29 and [Alexander], Metaph, p 793, 4-6), except in the Cafe- 
gortes, however, Aristotle seems not to distinguish explicitly between unsversal 
and particular in the categories other than substance (cf Ross, Aristotle, p 24, 
n 1 and the criticism of Plotinus, Ean. VI, 3, 9 [lines 19-22, Bréhier}) 

*** See the statement that in the generation or production of composite sub- 
stances the form or essence is not produced εἰ μὴ κατὰ συμβεβηκός (Metaphysics 
1033 A 24-31), there the incompatible aspects of essence as an eternal principle 
of generation and as the form realized in perishable particulars are reconciled by 
making the particularization accidental to the real nature of the essence This 
itself shows that universality, viewed as an accidental characteristic, must be an 
accident of the essence as such, not of the essence realized in a particular; st 1s 
not the essence particularized to which attaches the possibility of repetition, for 
each particularization is itself a mantfestation of this characteristic of the essence, 
Thus when Alexander says that ἐν πλείοσιν εἶναι καὶ xar' εἶδος ἀλλήλων διαφέρουσιν 
is an accident of ἔψον (see note 254 supra) the subject of this “ repetition” 
which constitutes universality 1s clearly not any particular animal but animal 
as such This universality which 1s the genus, being posterior to the essence of 
which it ss an accident (Quaestiones, I, x1 b, Ρ, 24, 4-16), is correlative with the 
multiplicity of which it is the genus (ibid , 17-19) and therefore prior to any one 
of the particulars of this multiplicity (ἐφ, 16-22, cf. op ci, p 23, 11-13), 
To this correlation of “ generic untversaltty ” and the multiplicity of particulars 
as¢ to be referred the reports that according to Alexander the existence of the 
universal depends upon that of the particulars (Simplicius, Categ, pp 82, 22-28 
and 85, 5-9; Dexippus, Categ, p 45, 15-22 [., ὅταν γὰρ ἑνὸς ἑκάστου πρῶτα 
φύσει λέγωσι τὰ καθόλου, πάντως: δὲ πάλιν Borepa ...)), 

De Corte interprets Metaphysics 981 A 19-20 and 1030 B 20.21 to mean that 
“man” is an accident of Callias and Socrates, i.e. that the universal is an 


. 
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Austotle solves his problem only by tacitly rejecting the alter- 
native which he himself pronounced (see note 247 supra), for 
the essential forms, which are the principles of particular sub- 
stances and the objects of actual knowledge, must now be them- 
selves netther particular nor universal This 1s not, however, 
his customary attitude toward the matter; *** on the contrary, he 
asserts without qualification that the essential form 1s an uni- 
versal, characterizes as a “single universal” the object of 
knowledge which 1s necessarily a determinate unit, and estab- 
lishes a direct connection among universality, determuinateness, 
and intelligibility.** Universality sn this sense 1s certainly some- 


accident of the essence realized as a particular (La Doctrine de l'intelligence, 
pp. 196, 201, n 5, 214, α 1), this is a mistake, for συμβέβηκε there 1s used 
as it 15 in De Anima 425 A26-27 τούτῳ (sel τῷ λευκῷ) συμβέβηκεν vig 
Κλέωνος εἶναι (cf, also Categ 7 A 32-39 [referred to by Asclepius, Metaph., 
Ρ. 9, 9-14} and Metaphysics 1013 B36-1014.A6, where Polyclitus, man, and 
animal are called “ accidents " of the sculptor) 

*** De Corte contends (La Doctrine de l'Intelligence, pp 200-202) that the 
“ tendance fonciére" of Aristotle's doctrine 1s that the essence as such τς neither 
ind:vidual nor universal but forms a complex of mternal determinations reducible 
according to circumstances either to universality or individualsty, that it is 
particular in the physical reality of which the mental image is a representation 
and universal in the conception which the mind forms of it in referring it to 
its various realizations (cf op ¢it., pp 207-208; 1d, Aristote et Plosin, pp 52-53, 
59-60) Yet even as he interprets the texts De Corte can say at most “On 
apercoit, emergeant presque au niveau de [a pensée effectrvement exprimée, cette 
notion, conquéte définitive de fa scolastique aristotélicienne, que Ja quiddité n'est 
de sos mi universelle nit individuelle” (Arsstote εἰ Plotin, p 55) De Corte’s 
interpretation of the texts which he thinks support his thesis is untformly 
unconvincing; and, had the notion been clear in Aristotle’s mind, we should have 
expected him to express it mn the crucial passage of the Metaphysics with greater 
exactness and without the confused analogies which have been pointed out above 
Moreover, had it been a settled doctrine of Aristotle's, Theophrastus would 
probably have mentioned it in the passage where he considers the object of 
knowledge (Metap>. 8B10-9A9); but he there has only the conventional 
Statement that except for objects of action and production, in which the end of 
knowledge is a particular because such is their actuality, knowledge 1s of the 
universal in which the cause consists (8 B 27-9 A4) and again that knowledge 
is of τὰ ἔδια hecause the essence of each thing 1s peculiar but that knowledge 
comprehends τὸ αὐγὸ ἐν χλείσσιν and that complete knowledge consists of 
both {8B 20-27), and he suggests no reconciliation of these contradictory 
characteristics 

*** For the essence as universal cf. Anal, Post. 19 A 28, 90 B 3-4, Metaphysics 
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thing quite different from that which ts explained away as being 
merely accidental to the object of actual knowledge, for that 
" accidental universality ” 1s “‘ indeterminate ”’ and “ indefinite ” 
(cf. 1087 A 17: τοῦ καθόλου καὶ ἀορίστου) , the sort of “ universal ” 
which reckoned as indeterminate in significance is in Physics 
184 A 23-B 14 said to be apprehended by sense-petception (see 
note 57 swpra), in short the actual sessble forms which as 
containing the single intelligible form potentially are the cor- 
relate of potential knowledge In other words, the universality 
accidental to the essence 1s the extenston of the term which for 
Aristotle consists in the realization of the essential form in an 
indefinite multiplicity of particulars; this may be treated as 
accidental to the true nature of the form and as known only 
incidentally to the knowledge of the form itself, but from this 
it does not follow that the direct object of actual knowledge 
is in itself and essentially not universal in amy sense recognized 
by Aristotle On the contrary, since it ts a simple form exempt 
from matter and consequent particularity, it must be universal 
not in the sense of mere extension but, like the object of first 
philosophy, as primary and prior to the extension which pre- 
supposes it and depends upon 1{,359. It 1s only in this sense that 
in the De Anrma the simple forms which are the objects of 
actual knowledge can be called “ universals” and as untversals 
be said to make the actualization of knowledge independent of 


1036 A 28-29 with 1035 B 31-1036 A2; and for the single universal which ἃς 
the object of knowledge cf. Anal. Post 100 A5-9, Metaphysics 981 A 5-17, ἡ Ὁ, 
Anal. Post, 74 A25-32° even knowledge of all the particulars will not furnish 
knowledge of the untversal, for to know the universal 1s to know not πᾶν κατ' 
ἀριθμόν but πᾶν kar’ εἶδος (cf Metaphysics 981A 10)  Inttelligibility varies 
directly with universality, since objects are intelligible in so far as they are 
determinate and determinateness wares dyrectly with universahty (Anal Post, 
86438 [cf Philoponus, Anal, Post, p 283, 6-20]). 

CE Metaphysics 1026 A 23-32 and 1064 B 6-14, where in introducing the 
question as to whether or not first philosophy is “universal” Aristatle begins 
with “universal knowledge’ in the sense of knowledge the object of which 15 
Beneral and wnrestrscted (.. καθόλου... ἣ περί τὶ γένος καὶ φύσιν τινὰ play 
{for the analogy with mathematics see note 252 s#prat) just as he does in 
Metaphysics 1087 A 10 25 (see pages 343.347 supra), but here he solves the 
problem by dismissing the sense of καθόλον to which he there clings and by 
dwelling instead upon the other sense, καθόλον οὕτως ὅτι πρώτη (cf. Anal, Post. 
85 B 25-26: τὸ δὲ καθόλον πρῶτον" αἴτιον ἄρα τὸ καθόλουγ͵ 
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external agents (cf. Simplicius, De An., p. 124, 14-18); and in 
this sense the universality of the objects of knowledge and so 
of the principles of existing things remains a necessity unshaken 
by the “solution” of the Metaphystes. 

If, however, “ universal” be restricted in meaning to the 
sense in which it 1s asserted to be only an accident of the essence 
and if, in consequence, the essential form itself is taken to be 
neither particular nor untversal, it 1s, to say the least, inappro- 
priate for Aristotle to assume that the Platonic ideas, because 
they are other than the sensible particulars, can be nothing but 
universals and then to argue that being universals they cannot 
be substances.” If, on the other hand, “ universal’ means 
something more than the extension of a common term and the 
essence is itself universal as a primary unit, there 1s no cogency 
in the contentton that the ideas, since they are determinate 
units, ate in effect stmply particulars. Aristotle holds that the 
ideas are self-contradictory because they are at once universals 
and definite units; but he can support this objection only by 
limiting universality to the extension of the common term and 
at the same time making of universal and particular a strict 
alternative, that 1s by assuming that what 1s individual must 
be a sensible particular. 

Yet, just as he finds this restricted sense of universal inade- 

uate for his own system, so he cannot consistently ma:ntain 

at the particular is the true individual Much as he dwells 
upon the individuality of the pasticulasszed form, especially 
when opposing the theory of separate ideas, it is the essence 
or form as such which he elsewhere makes the primary unity 
and which alone and in contrast to the concrete particular he 
treats as fully determinate.** As when faced with the erucial 


50 Cf the objection of Syrianus to this alternative and his contention that the 
ideas themselves are neither particular nor universal (Metaph, p. 163, 9-14 [ς, 
p 160, 23-28}); also Proclus, In Parm., p. 564 (Stallbaum) = p 731, 8-23 
(Cousin’) 

28. For the form as unity sn the primary sense cf, Metaphysres 999 A2-4 and 
1052 A 33-34, and for τόδε rt used of the essential form cf especially Mete- 
physics 1017B 24-26 (cf. 21-22), 1042A29, 1049A35, 1070A9-15, De 
Generatione 318B32. Ross says (Metaphysics, 1, p cxix) that “ the passages 
in which form 1s described as τόδε τι should probably be interpreted in the light 
of the more precise passage in which it is described as that in virtue of which, 
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question whether the object of first philosophy 1s a spectal entity 
or universal as the common character of all entities he openly 
rejected the alternative and declared it to be primary and as 
primary universal, so he declares the primaty essence to be a untt 
both in definition and in number just because, bemmp complete 
actuality, tts without matter, consequently, the particularization, 
that ts the matertalization, of am essence must be a derogation 
of actuality and thus an impairment of the complete deter- 
mination which characterizes individuality.” 


in contrast with matter, a thing can be called τόδε τι" By “the more precise 
passage" he apparently means De Anima 412 A6-9 (see note 98 supra), De 
Corte (La Docirine de l'Intelligence, p 199, n 5) Stresses the same passage, 
saying that the important word 15 λέγεται (1 ς μορφὴν καὶ εἶδος καθ' ἣν ἤδη 
λέγεται τοῦς tt), that the meaning 15 simply that “c'est Ja forme, et non pas la 
matiére, qui nous permet de penser et de drre que tel étre est un τόδε re," and 
that the case is the same tn all the passages in which form ss desceibed as τόδε τι, 
One may admit this interpretation for the passage of the De Anima without in 
the least agreeing that the passages in which the form js called τόδε τί erther have 
the same purport or can possibly be so interpreted In none of those ctted above 
1s it intyumated that the form 15 τόδε τὶ only as that in virtue of which the 
particular is called or thought to be τόδε τε = In 1017 B £0-26 and 1042 A 26,31 
the form is τόδε τὰ in contrast to the particular as well as to matter, and in 1070 
A 9-15 the concretion of matter and form 1s explicitly distinguished as partscular 
substance (ἡ καθ’ ἕκαστα οὐσίαν from the form as τόδε τι. ~The equation of form 
and τόδε rt in De Generaitone 318 B 32 15 of special interest, for it involves the 
doctrine that determinateness vaties directly with the degree to which matter 1s 
eliminated, so that that would be τὸ μάλιστα τόδε τι which is pure form without 
matter (cf 318 B 14-18 and Joachim, On Coming-to-be and Passing-away, pp 100- 
102}. On the passage in the Metaphysics where Aristotle attacks, as he does here 
in the De Generatione, those who, he believes, were relativists because they 
identified the real with the sensible and who, he says, spoke plausibly but not 
truly, Alexander remarks (Metaph, p 308, 57) that the plausibility is due to 
the fact that they were speaking only of sensible objects, none of which 35 
ὡρισμένως τόδε τι. 

#8? Metaphysics 1074 Α 35-37 τὸ δὲ τί ἦν εἶναι οὐκ ἔχει ὕλην τὸ πρῶτον. 
ἐντελέχεια γάρ’ ἕν dpa καὶ λόγω καὶ ἀριθμῷ τὸ πρῶτον κινοῦν ἀκίνητον by, 
Jaeger (Arsstoteles, pp 376-379) argues that 1074 A 31-38 is an imsertion into 
the text of the otherwise late chap 8 of A ‘‘Aristoteles hat ihn zu dieser 
Ausfuhrung wohl als Einwand, den er sich selbst gemacht hat, notiert, und die 
Redaktores haben ihn getreulich in den Text gesetzt’ According to Ross 
(Metaphysics, If, p 384) the passage “ seems to be a fragment belonging to the 
eather and more monistec period of Aristotle’s thought’? Arcpe, on the other 
hand, thinks that the peculiar use of τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι τὸ πρῶτον presupposes the 
ravestigations in 2 and H and therefore contends that this passage itself confirms 
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In this absolute sense of the term “actuality,” then, only the 
essential form exempt from matter ts completely determinate, 
individual, and real, but, besides using the term to characterize 
the form or essence as distinct from the concrete particular 
which always involves an element of potentiality, Aristotle 
commonly constders the form to be the actuality of the matter, 
the state in which the matter ts a particular substance.”** In this 


Jaeger's demonstration of the late composition of chap 8 of ὁ It is sufficient 
for our present interest to observe that, even 1f Jaeger’s explanation 1s correct, 
the passage cannol be cxplamed away as an early doctrine Jater rejected or 
outlived and so not indicative of Anstotle’s maturest thought, for, if Artstotle 
wrote it as a note on the margin of chap 8, he wrote it ater than chap. 8 and 
presumably because he believed it to be a cogent argument 

365 For the form as actuality distinguished from the conercte substance see 
Metaphystcs 1043 A 29-35 (cf 1050B2 ὥστε φανερὸν ὅτι ἡ οὐσία καὶ τὸ εἶδος 
ἐνέργειά ἐστιν}, the essential forms are sncomposite and fully actual units 
(Metaphysics 1051 B 26 32, 1051 B 35-1052 A4 [for αἱ μὴ συνθεταὶ οὐσίαι cf 
1027 B 27-28, De Anima 430 A 26-27, 430B 27-31 and with 1051 B 29-30, 
γῦν δὲ τὸ ὃν αὐτὸ ob γίγνεται οὐδὲ φθείρεται, cf 1033 B 5-7, 16-17, 1043 B 16-18, 
1047 A 2}), and the unity which characterizes substance 1s the unity of complete 
actuality (Metaphysics 1044 4. 7-9 ἡ οὐσία ἐν οὕτως. . ἐντελέχεια καὶ φύσις 
ris ἑκάστη [not the " concrete substance,” for this 15 not φύσις but φύσει or 
κατὰ φύσιν, but the essential form which can be neither an element in composition 
nor a composite unity, 1041 B 19-33]) which, admitting no varsation in degree 
holds for the form as such, not for the concrete sensible (1044 A9-11 καὶ 
ὥσπερ οὐδὲ ὁ ἀριθμὸς ἔχει τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον» οὐδ' ἡ κατὰ τὸ εἶδος οὐσία, ἀλλ’ 
εἴπερ, ἡ μετὰ τῆς ὕλης [according to Categortes 3 Β.33-4 9 τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ 
ἧττον τς not admitted by the concrete sensible substance, the πρώτη οὐσία of that 
writing, but in De Generattone 321 B 16-322 A4 it 1s the embodied form, 1. ¢, 
the concretion, that grows, not the matter itself nor, of course, the form as such], 
cf. 1043 B 36-1044 A2 and for the notion Plato, Cratylus 432 A-B, Dralexis 
[Diels, Prag der Vorsok®, II, p 413, 18 }) Notice also that Aristotle’s 
theory of evil rests upon the doctrine that concrete substance, being material, 
falls short of complete actuality (see notes 62 and 176 supra) 

On the other hand, the concretion “ consists of” matter and form in the sense 
that these are two aspects of which the latter 15 the actuality of the former (cf, 
Metaphysics 1043 A 26-28), the actuality, being the state of the matter as a 
particular thing (1048 A 30-B 9, 1050 A 15-16, εἴ Physscs 193 B 7-8), expresses 
the identity of the two aspects in the concretion (1045 A 23 33, 10455 17-22, 
De Anima 412 B69: see also note 98 and page 329 supra) 

See further the division of that which 15 only actual or pure actuality (1.¢ 
primary substances or pure forms), that which is both potential and actual (1. ¢ 
concrete sensibles), that which 1s only potential (on this cf Ross, Physics, 
p 535): Péysics 200 B 26-28 (cf Simplicius, Phys, p 398, 7-11), Metaphysics 
1065 B $-7, De Interpretatione 23 A 23-26. 
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sense actuality 15 just what any particular thing is, and τέ 15 from 
this point of νιον that Aristotle urges against the ideas the 
arguments that the matter of concretions 1s always involved in 
their definitions, that the form, being a qualification of a definite 
thing, has reality only in the thing so qualified, and that the 
essence cannot be other than the entity of which it is the essence. 
Yet the limitations imposed upon this last principle by Aristotle 
himself rob it of sts efficacy as a refutation of the tdeas, while 
the method of the regress by means of which he supports it 1s 
based on an unwarranted and unsupported assumption. The 
contention that, since the essence of an idea is identical with 
that idea, the ideas must be identical with the entities of which 
they are the essences and that, if they are distinguished from 
these entities, the ideas again must have essences distinct from 
themselves,—this would be plausible only if the essences dis- 
tinguished as ideas were themselves entities of the same order 
as the phenomena from which they are differentiated; Aristotle 
presumes that the essences 1f separated must be particulars like 
the particulars of which they are supposed to be the essences, 
so that his regress, resting upon the same assumption as does 
the “third man” argument, must stand or fall with it and to 
Plato, at any rate, would seem to have no cogency (see pages 
293-300 and 307-312 supra}. Even Aristotle, however, restricts 
the identity in question to “primary and _ self-subsistent ” 
entities, so that its applicability waits upon the determination 
of what these entitres may be. For those who assert that the 
ideas are and that phenomena are not “ primaty and self-sub- 
sistent” it means only that the former are and the latter are 
not identical with their essences; to become a valid argument 
against the doctrine of ideas it would require the further 
demonstration that the concrete substances are primary. This 
Aristotle does not attempt to establish; on the contrary, the 
sensible ‘pacar which in the Categories are called πρῶται 
οὐσίαι (cf. 2 A 11-B 6) he here excludes from among “ primary 
substances ” when he concludes that concretions of matter and 
form as well as “ accidental combinations” are not identical 
with their essences (Metaphysics 1037 A 33-B 7), so that in the 
case of the very things of which he maintained there could be 
no ideas because their matter is involved in their definitions it 
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turns out that the essence is other than the entity just because 
the latter 1s a materialized particular. Moreover, if the con- 
cretion and its essence are not identical and if tt 1s the form as 
actuality that 1s the essence (1043 B 1-2), concrete particulars 
ought never to be identéfied with actuality, the particular, since 
it always contains an element of potentiality (1010 A 3-4, cf. 
1050 B 27), ts never a perfect unity, never entirely achteves the 
actuality of the essential form which 1s its τέλος (Phystcs 198 B 
1-4, Metaphysics 1044 A 36-B 1). So the canon that the essence 
is not to be distinguished from the “thing itself” (cf. αὐτὸ 
ἕκαστον τῇ Metaphysics 1031 B 18-20), instead of refuting the 
existence of separate 1deas, really requires that the “thing 
itself" be distinguished from the particular concretion which at 
first sight seems to be the individual (cf. Metaphysics 1036 A 
16-17, εἰ... dort... ἕκαστον ἡ ἑκάστου [τ-ἱἱ΄ ψυχή] and see note 
246 supra). 

In the second place, this doctrine of: essence itself reveals the 
weakness of Aristotle's contention that there could in any case 
be tdeas answering only to the terms which fall within his 
category of substance (see pages 305-306, 314 supra). Early in 
his investigation of essence he had restricted esssence to those 
things of which the formula is a definition and definition in 
the proper sense to what 1s “ primary”; “primary” he had 
defined as that which does not involve one thing’s being predi- 
cated of another, a definition which was then said to restrict 
essence to the “ species of genera” because only they signify 
neither something qualified in a certain way by participating in 
something other than itself nor that which 1s an accident of some- 
thing else * “ Accidental combinations” like “ white man ” 


*4 Metaphysics 1030 A6-14 ὥστε τὸ τί ἦν εἶναί ἐστιν ὅσων ὁ λόγοι ἐστὶν 
ὁρισμός ὁρισμὸς δ' ἐστὶν. . , ἐὰν πρώτου τινὸς ἡ τοιαῦτα δ' ἐστὶν ὅσα λέγεται 
μὴ τῷ ἄλλο κατ' ἄλλον λέγεσθαι οὐκ ἔσται ἄρα οὐδενὶ τῶν μὴ γένους εἰδῶν 
ὑπάρχον τὸ ri ἦν εἶναι, ἀλλὰ τούτοις μόνον' ταῦτα γὰρ δοκεῖ οὐ κατὰ μετοχὴν 
λέγεσθαι καὶ πάθος οὐδ᾽ ὡς συμβεβηκός (cf 1057 ΒΒ 3-4’ λέγω δὲ πρώτην ἢ μὴ 
λέγεται τῷ ἄλλο ἐν ἄλλῳ εἶναι καὶ ὑποκειμένῳ ws ὕλῃ). It 1s wrong to suppose, 
as some have done (e g Ross, Metaphysics, U1, p 171), that in κατὰ μετοχήν, 
κατὰ πάθος, and ὡς συμβεβηκός there ts no important distinction The words 
καὶ πάθος explain κατὰ μετοχὴ» λέγεσθαι to mean that a species 18 not called 
what it is in virtue of some quality of which it partakes, while οὐδὲ ὡς συμβεβηκός 
(αἱ, Aéyer@as) means that the species does not have significance merely as an 
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fall into the first of these two rejected classes (cf. 1030 A 3-6, 
see note 245 supra), it 15 in the second way that a term in the 
categories other than substance falls short of being primary, 
having essence only in a secondary and derivative sense because 
its unity like 1ts existence 15 derived from its being a modification 
of a substrate other than itself (1030 B 3-13) Then “ white," 
for example, must always smply “ something which 1s white,” 
and in any formula of * white” the notion of a substrate other 
than “ white” would necessarily be involved (1031 A 1-11, 1045 
B 29-32, cf, 1029 B 23-25, 1028 A 35-36). Yet even tor these 
“accdental terms” Aristotle finally asserts the identity of 
essence and that of which tt 1s the essence in the same way as 
he does for “substances,” for he recognizes the ambiguity of 
such terms as τὸ λευκόν and consequently that “ the white ” with 
which the essence 1s identical ts not ‘‘ something white ’ but the 
attribute itself” (1031 B 22-28 [pages 336-337 supra}). Since, 
however, al! phenomenal white 1s ““ something white” (Anaj. 
Post, 83 A 30-32, Metaphystcs 1077 B 4-9), that with which the 
essence of white is identical ought to be other than the white 
that is always and only a mod:fication of sensible substance, 
Aristotle’s use of the word πάθος to designate that with which, 
as different from “ something white,” the essence is identical 
(1031 B 28) indicates that he is unaware of the difficulties 
which this distinction implies for his doctrine of categortes 
(see note 246 supra); but, since he himself in his refutation of 
the ideas insists that any attribute implies a subject of which 
it 1s the attribute and since st was for this reason that the so- 
called non-substantials were supposed to be complexes rather 
than true units and so to have essence only derivattvely, if now 
there is an essence of white which 1s zof identical with “ some- 
thing white’ just because this does involve a subject which is 
other than white, the “ white” with which this essence is 


attribute of something else (cf, Bessation's translation, haec enim videntur non 
secundum participationem et passionem, nec ut accidens dics}. For the former 
see De Part Ammal 649 B 27 (4 δὲ κατὰ πάθος, τὸ αἷμα ob καϑ' αὑτὸ deppsr), 
ff, 649A19 { .« t ὅσοις τὸ ὑποκείμενον» κατὰ πάθος θερμόν ἐστιν) and 
(Alexanderc], Mesaph, p 583, 35-36 {καὲ ὅσα μὲν οὕτω αἷαν λενκὸν [2 ¢ λεύκινον] 
} μουσικὸν καὶ ὅλως ὡς τὰ κατὰ πάθος λέγεται, [on Metaphysics 1049 A 30- 
Bi]), for the Istter see especially Aual Post, 83 B20 24 (a συμβεβηκός is 8 
ἕτερόν τι ὃν λέγεται ὃ λέγεται), 
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identical must not imply a subject other than itself and so cannot 
be an “ attribute” or ‘' modification” at all *** The case of the 
“ non-substantials ἡ identical with their essences 1s therefore 
the same as that of “ substances,” in which the exigencies of 
complete actuality and intelligibility lead ultimately to the iden- 
tification of the essence not with the concrete particular but with 
a pure form distinguished from tt. That with which the essence 
of white is identical 1s πρῶτον καὶ καθ' αὑτό in the same sense as 
anything which in the category of substance is identical with 
its essence (1032 A 4-6). 

The same conclusion follows in the case of unity, the essence 
of which has been 1dentsfied with each and every unity of entity 
and essence {1031 B 32-1032 A 4 [pages 336-337 and note 246 
supra|), for, 1£ unity ts definable, tts definition cannot coincide 
with that of any specific unit To contend that “ one” 1s always 
“ some one thing ἡ 1s no different from arguing that “ white” 
is always “something white"; 1f the essence of white is not 
identical with any “white thing,” the essence of unity must be 
other than any “one something.” On the other hand, does 
Aristotle not deny any real essence of unity? He explains 
“one” and “bemg ” as correlative terms with various meanings, 
the widest of all common predicates, being predicated of every- 


3 Arpe asserts (Das τί ἣν εἶναι ber Aristoteles, p 36, n. 56) that the 
meaning which the 2nd to 10th categories have as πρῶτα and xa" αὐτά 1g just 
that which they are seen to have when predicated of a subject, that it 1s sust 
‘die reale Unselbstandigkest einer solchen Wesenheit" that this καϑ' αὐτό 
emphasizes, and that consequently these “ other’ categories as xa@’ αὑτά retain 
therr character as predicates This tnterpretation farls to take account of the 
reasan why tn 1030 A 6-14 ὡς συμβεβηκὸ: λεγόμενα are excluded from τὰ πρῶτα 
(see note 264 supra} It overlooks Physes 204 A 23-24, according to which τ 1s 
only as μὴ Kad" ὑποκειμένου, y,e as μὴ συμβεβηκός {cf 204 Α 10} that anything 
can be identical with its essence, a passage to which Simphicws (ΡΣ, p 473, 
28-30) applies the example that τὰ λευκόν 15 other than τὸ λενκῶ εἶναι because 
τὰ συμβεβηκότα, since they are smplicated in substrates, are not ἁπλᾶ Finally, 
it 1s contradicted by Metaphyircs 1037 A33-B 4 where Aristotle, although not 
asserting finally that καμπυλότης 25 πρῶτον and καθ᾽ αὑτό does make clear that 
rf it ts, as 1t must be to be identical with sts essence, st 1s wot λέγεται τῷ ἄλλο 
ἐν ἄλλω εἶναι καὶ ὑποκειμένῳ ὡς ὕλῃ Whatever, then, 1s identical with the 
essence of white 15 so ἃς μοὶ being a predicate, for the predicate always involves 
a subject of inherence (cf [Alexander], Metaph, pp 472, 3-5, 479, 4-17, 517, 
26-29). 
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thing in all the categories, each of which 1s itself directly one 
and existent without having “ unity’ or “ being” as genera or 
separable from themselves severally (see pages 321-326 supra) 

For all that, he maintains that neither “one” nor “ being ” 1s a 
merely homonymous term; whatever is called one is so called 
with reference to the “ primary one,” as all the various predi- 
cattons of “ being "’ have reference to a single primary meaning 
and a single primary nature from which all “beings” in the 
various senses depend and in virtue of which they receive this 
predication.”* Whereas this kind of reasoning had been used 
as an argument for the existence of ideas,"*’ Aristotle appears 
to believe that it does not require him to admit the existence of 
Unity or Being as a single and separate universal (cf Meta- 
physics 1005 A 6-11). Since the terms “one” and “ being” are 


4° Meraphysics 1004 A 25-26 ἐπεὶ δὲ πάντα πρὸς τὸ πρῶτον ἀναφέρεται, olor ὅσα 
ἂν λέγεται πρὸς τὸ πρῶτον &@,... and 1003 α 32 Β17 τὸ δὲ ὃν λέγεται μὲν 
πολλαχῶς, ἀλλὰ πρὸς ὃν καὶ μίαν τινὰ φύσιν καὶ οὐχ ὁμωνύμως ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ καὶ 
τὸ ὑγιεινὸν ἅπαν πρὸς ὑγίειαν, , οὕτω δὲ καὶ τὸ ὃν λέγεται πολλαχῶς μὲν ἀλλ' 
ἅπαν πρὸς μίαν ἀρχήν' ... καθάπερ οὖν καὶ τῶν ὑγιεινῶν ἁπάντων μία ἐπιστήμη 
ἔστιν, ὁμοίως τοῦτο καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἄλλων, οὐ γὰρ μόνον τῶν καϑ' ἣν λεγομένων 
ἐπιστήμη: ἐστὶ θεωρῆσαι μιᾶς ἀλλὰ καὶ τῶν πρὸς μίαν λεγομένων φύσιν" καὶ γὰρ 
ταῦτα τρόπον τινὰ λέγονται καϑ' ἕν δῆλον οὖν ὅτι καὶ τὰ ὄντα μιᾶς ϑεωρῆσαι 4 
ὄντα πανταχοῦ δὲ κυρίως: τοῦ πρώτου ἡ ἐπιστήμη, καὶ ἐξ οὗ τὰ ἄλλα ἤρτηται καὶ 
δι᾿ & λέγονται For other references to this class (Τὰ ἀφ' dvds τε καὶ πρὸς ἔν 
fef Eth, Nee 1096B 27-28; Alexander, Metaph., p. 241, 3-21} or παρώνυμα 
{Categories 1A 12-15]) intermediate between ὁμώνυμα and συνώνυμα see the 
passages in Index Arsst , Afexander, and Robin cited im note 102 (pages 178-179) 
Supra 

ΒΤ For the idea as that πρὸς 8 τὰ ἐνθάδε ὡς εἰκόνες γίνεταί re καὶ λέγεται 
cf Alexander, Metaph, p 83, 14-17 (see page 230, note 137, and note 186 
supra); for ali phenomena as πρός τι, i e τὰ πρὸς τὰ εἴδη, see note 191 supra 
and for the ideas as πρῶτα τῶν πρὸς αὐτὰ ὄντων Οἱ each idea as πρώτῃ τῶν 
συνωνύμων note 197 supra This 1s the course of reasoning represented in Lysts 
219 C-220 B ap’ οὖν οὐκ ἀνάγκη ἀπειπεῖν ἡμᾶς οὕτως ἰόντας ἢ ἀφικέσθαι ἐπί τινα 
ἀρχήν, ἢ οὐκέτ᾽ ἑπανοίσει ἐπ' ἄλλο φίλον, ἀλλ᾽ ἥξει ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ὅ ἐστιν πρῶτον 
φέλον, οὗ ἕνεκα καὶ τὰ ἄλλα φαμὲν πάντα φίλα εἶναι; ἀνάγκη, τοῦτο δή ἐστιν ὃ 
λέγω, μὴ ἡμᾶς τἄλλα πάντα ἃ εἴπομεν ἐκείνου ἔγεκα φίλα εἶναι, ὥσπερ εἴδωλα 
ἄττα ὄντα αὐτοῦ, ἐξαπατᾷ, ἡ δ' ἐκεῖνα τὸ πρῶτον, ἃ ὡς ἀληθῶς ἐστι φίλον, , Soa 
γάρ φαμεν φίλα εἶναι ἡμῖν ἕνεκα φίλου τινὸς ἑτέρον, ῥήματι φαινόμεθα λέγοντες 
αὐτό φίλον δὲ τῷ ὄντι κινδυνεύει ἐκεῖνο αὐτὸ εἶναι εἰς ὃ πᾶσαι αὗται αἱ λεγόμεναι 
φιλίαι τελευτῶσιν. Ascleprus regularly explains the relation between the phe- 
nomena and the idea to be that of ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς καὶ πρὸς ἕν (Metaph, pp. 71, 10-22, 
82, 28-83, 2; 119, 8-12). 
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reciprocal, the primary being and primary unity must be merely 
different aspects of the same “ primary nature” (1003 B 22-25; 
cf, Alexander, Metaph., p. 247, 9-24), What, then, is this 
“ primary nature” by reference to which all things called one 
are one and all modes of existence are existent? Aristotle doubt- 
lessly believes that the sufficient term of reference for the unity 
and being of the secondary categories is “ being’’ in the sense 
of the first category, substance, the categories being a series of 
terms prior and posterior one to another and so constituting a 
special kind of πρὸς ἔν term and one for which, he maintains, 
there can be no single idea even according to the principles of 
those who posit ideas.*** Nevertheless, the ‘‘ primary being ” 
to which all being gua being ts referred is not the category of 
substance in the sense of the class of all physical substances. 


In Metaphysics 1003 B 17-19, after having shown that the many senses of 
being" all have reference to a single nature, that it 15 therefore the task of a 
single science to study τὰ ὄντα 4 ὄντα, and that science always deals with the 
primary (1003 A 33-B 17, note 266 supra), Aristotle proceeds εἰ οὖν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν 
ἡ οὐσία, τῶν οὐσιῶν ἂν δέοι τὰς ἀρχὰς καὶ rds αἰτίας ἔχειν τὸν φιλόσοφον. The word 
οὐσία 15, of course, ambiguous, meaning strictly only "' being”; but the following 
τῶν οὐσιῶν shows that Aristotle takes it un the sense of the category “ substance " 
(cf. Alexander, Metaph, p. 242, 10-12, ὃν γὰρ λέγεται κυρίως μὲν ἡ οὐσία, 
λέγεται δὲ γε ὄντα καὶ τὰ τῇ οὐσίᾳ συμβεβηκότα ἃ ἐστι τὰ ἔγγεα γένη and Meta- 
physics 1028 A 10-31, 1045 B 27-32), For the relation of prior and posterior 
among the secondary categories cf. Metaphysics 1088 A 22-24 (τὸ δὲ πρός τι 
πάντων ἥκιστα φύσι! τις ἢ οὐσία τῶν κατηγοριῶν ἐστί, καὶ ὑστέρα τοῦ ποιοῦ xal 
ποσοῦ) and 1069A 19-21 (εἰ ὡς ὅλον τι τὸ wax, ἡ οὐσία πρῶτον μέρος καὶ 
εἰ τῷ ἐφεξῆς, κἂν obrw πρῶτον ἡ οὐσία, εἶτα τὸ ποιόν, εἶτα τὸ ποσόν), which last 


passage explains the distinction made in 1005 A 10-11 where, speaking of “ one” 
and “being” as having various meanings but with a primary reference, Ar:stotle 
says Τὰ μὲν πρὸ by τὰ δὲ τῷ ἐφεξῆς It has already been observed that the 
Platonic principle, according ta which there is no separate idea of the number 
series apart from that series itself, was extended by Anstotle to mean that 
wherever there ες πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον in any sense there can be no separate 
idea and that in Eis, Nec. 1096 A 17-23 he uses this to prove that there can be 
no idéa of good, contending that " good” 1s predtcated in the various categories 
and that these,are prior and posterior one to another (see Appendix VI snfra). 
Then " being” too, as appearing fo all the categories, is a term in which prior 
and posterior are to be distinguished, although it belongs in the class of πρὸ: ἕν 
also, Consequently, terms which are ἐφεξῆς must be a species of πρὸς ἕν, having 
not only a single term of reference as have the latter but at the same time 
constituting a consecutive series among themselves (cf. Robina, Idées et Nombres, 
note 172 V [pp. 169-170] and seé note 270 infra}. 
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If it were, Aristotle says, physics would be first philosophy, 
which is not the case; these substances, too, have being by 
reference to a primary being which 15 substance apart from the 
natural complexes and 1s universal as primary. With this as its 
object philosophy can study being gua being because all beings 
are being in reference to this πρῶτον ὃν kat πρῶτον éy,2°* Such too 


399 Metaphysics 1026A 2332 ἀπορήσειε γὰρ ἄν τις πότερόν ποθ' ἡ πρώτη 
φιλοσοφία καθόλου ἐστὶν ἢ περί τι γένος καὶ φύσιν τινὰ μίαν (ob γὰρ ὁ αὐτὸς 
τρόπος οὐδ᾽ ἐν ταῖς μαθηματεκαῖς, ἀλλ΄ ἡ μὲν γεωμετρία καὶ ἀστρολογία περί τινα 
φύσιν εἰσίν, ἡ δὲ καθόλον πασῶν κοινή) εἰ μὲν οὖν μὴ ἔστι τις ἑτέρα οὐσία παρὰ 
τὰς pice, συνεστηκυίας, ἡ φυσικὴ ἂν εἴη πρώτη ἐπιστήμη εἰ 8 ἔστι τις οὐσία 
ἀκίνητος, αὕτῃ προτέρα καὶ φιλοσοφία πρώτη, καὶ καθόλου οὕτως ὅτι πρώτη καὶ 
περὶ τοῦ ὄντος 4 ὃν ταύτης ἂν εἴη θεωρῆσαι, καὶ τί ἐστι καὶ τὰ ὑπάρχοντα ἦ ὅν 
Cf, 1064 6 14 ἀπορήσειε δ᾽ dv τις πότερόν wore τὴν τοῦ ὄντος ἡ ὃν ἐπιστήμην 
καθόλον δεῖ θεῖναι ἢ οὔ, τῶν μὲν γὰρ μαθηματικῶν ἑκάστη περὶ Ey τι γένος 
ἀφωρισμένον ἐστίν, ἡ δὲ καθόλον κοινὴ περὶ πάντων εἰ μὲν οὖν αἱ φυσὶκαὶ οὐσίαι 
πρῶται τῶν ὄντων εἰσί, κἂν ἡ φνσικὴ πρώτη τῶν ἐπιστημῶν εἴη" εἰ δ' ἔστιν ἑτέρα 
φύσι: καὶ οὐσία χωριστὴ καὶ ἀκίνητος, ἑτέραν ἀνάγκη καὶ τὴν ἐπιστήμην αὑτῆς 
εἶναι καὶ προτέραν τῆς φυσικῆς καὶ καθόλου τῶ προτέραν, (See note 259 supra ) 

Metaphysics E begins (1025 B 3-10) by saying that αἱ ἀρχαὶ καὶ τὰ αἵτια 
ζητεῖται τῶν ὄντων, δῆλον δὲ ὅτι ἦ ὄντα but that all the special sciences wept Sy 
rt καὶ γένος ri περιγραψάμεναι περὶ τούτου πραγματεύονται ἀλλ᾽ οὐχί περὶ Syros 
ἁπλώ: οὐδὲ ἡ ὅν One would then expect first philosophy πὸ} to have as 118 
object ὄν τὶ καὶ γένος τὶ but yust ὃν 7 ὄν, and yet Jater in the same chapter 
(1026 A 10-23) it 15 called @codoyix} the object of which 15 τὸ τιμιώτατον γένος, 
the eternal existence which 1s separate and immobile This apparent contra- 
diction 15 then resolved in 1026 A 2332 quoted above According to Jaeger, 
however, that passage 1s a later gloss added by Aristotle who himself observed 
the contradiction, a gloss, moreover, which only makes the contradiction more 
evident The two determinations of metaphysics, as the study of transcendental 
being and as the universal science of all being as such, Jaeger maintains are 
incompatible and cannot have been the result of a single train of thought, the 
notion of metaphysics as theology 15 the older and more Platonic view of 
Anstotle, while that of a science of being gua being represents the last and most 
characteristic stage of his thought (Aristoteles, pp 223-228). Yet exactly the 
same “contradiction” and solution appear in MetapAysics K, chap, 7 (cf. 1063 
B 36-1064 A 4, 1064 A 33-B 6, 1064 B 6 14 with the passages of E cited above), 
since Jaeger supposes K to be earlier than E, he ought to hold that the solution 
did not first occur to Aristotle when he wrote E or later but had been evolved 
hy him earlier and at the time of the writing of E still seemed to him to be 
valid, 1n short that there at least it 15 no mere “ Randglosse,’ There 15 no neéd, 
however, to argue the relative chronology of these two passages, for the two 
* incompatible " determinations of first philosophy occur side by side even in 
Metaphysics T, of which book Jaeger says (op. cit., pp. 223-224) “ Dort is noch 
cingehender und klarer der Charakter der ersten Philosophie als Aligemein- 
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is the case of the term “ good.” Predicated in all the categories, 
it 18 a πολλαχῶς λεγόμενον correlative with “ being”; but then the 
various senses of “ good” should imply a “ primary good” 
coinciding with the “ primary being” and the “ primary one.” 
It is true that where this predication of good in all the cate- 
goties is used as a refutation of the tdea of good Aristotle, while 
denying that good is a merely homonymous term, postpones 
the decision as to whether it is ἀφ᾽ ἑνάς or πρὸς ἵν or rather κατ' 
ἀναλογίαν, although shortly thereafter he himself sets up a single, 
perfect “ practical” good, happiness (εὐδαιμονία) in reference 
to which all other practical goods are good.7” At any rate, 


wissenschaft dem der Spezialwissenschaften und das Seiende als solche den 
Einzelgebieten des Seins gegeniiberstellt Das Serende wird hier nicht αἷς ein 
von anderen Objekten gewissermassen getrenntes und unterschiedenes Objekt 
gefasst, sondern als der gemeinsame Bezichungspunkt fur alle mat dem Realatats- 
problem zusammenhangende Zustande, Eigenschaften, und Begriffsverhaltnisse.” 
In chap 3 of this book, where there 1s frequent reference to the object of the 
philosopher's study as τὰ ὄντα ἦ ὅντα (cf 1005 A 21-29, 1005 B 5-11), Aristotle 
can still say ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἔστιν Eri γοῦ φυσικοῦ τις ἀνωτέρω (ἕν “γάρ τι γένος τοῦ 
ὄντος ἡ φύσιν, τοῦ καθόλον καὶ τοῦ περὶ τὴ» πρώτην οὐσίαν θεωρητικοῦ καὶ ἡ 


περὶ τούτων ἂν εἴη υκέψιε"' ἔστι δὲ σοφία tis καὶ ἡ φυσική, GAN ob πρώτη 


(1005 A 33-B 2, cf. Alexander, Metaph, pp. 265, 33-266, 14, cf also Meta- 
physics 1004 A 2-9 and Alexander, Metaph., Ὁ. 251, 3438) If the object of 
metaphysics 13 τὰ ὄντα ἥ ὄντα and all beings are being πρὸς ἐν καὶ μίαν φύσιν, 
it is clear that metaphysics must study the πρῶτον ὅν on which all beings que 
being depend (cf 1003B15-17 and Alexander, Metaps, pp 244, 10-20 and 
266, 10-14) The notion that the object of metaphysics 1s transcendental being 
15 not an outworn phase of Aristotle's “ development ’’ but the logical conse 
quence of the notion of τὰ πρὸς ἕν καὶ ἀφ᾽ évés, which, in turn, 15 the basis of 
Aristotle’s defense of a single science of being gua’ being 

It ts noteworthy that in the Exdemsan Ethics (1236 A 15-30) where the three 
kinds of friendship are explained as πρὸς μέαν τινὰ καὶ πρώτην, the objection 
is made that διὰ τὸ καϑόλου εἶναι πρῶτον λαμβάνουσι καὶ τὸ πρῶτον Ka@drou' 
τοῦτο δ' ἐστὶ ψεῦδος. The reference is undoubtedly to Platonists (εξ Lysss 219 
C-220 B [note 267 supra} or perhaps rather Citopho 409 D-E [cf. R Walzer, 
Magna Moralia und Aristotelische Ethik, pp 201-5}), but the point of interest 
is that this argument contradicts the doctrine of the Metaphysrcs just as does the 
conclusion drawn in Eth Exd 1217 B 34-35 that there 1s no single science of 
being (see note 143 supra) 

*7° After having argued that the good, being predicated in all the categories, 
constitutes a seriés comprising prior and posterior of which according to the 
canon of the Platonists themselves there can be no single idea (Eth Nic. 1096 
A 17-23, see note 268 supra and Appendix VI sfra), Aristotle gives the more 
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* actuality " too is explained by “ analogy " (Metaphysics 1048 
A 35-B 9), and yet ultimately each of all the analogous actualt- 
ties js as actuality referred to a prior attuality until the single 
complete and absolute actuality of the prime mover is reached 
(1050 B 3-6), Elsewhere this prime mover ts expressly called 
the primary good (De Motx Animal, 700 B 32-35, in which 
chapter 700 B 6-9 refers to Metaphysics A; ck. Jaeger, Hermes, 
XLVIII [1913], pp. 33 ff.); and the actuality of the prime 


general argument that since τἀγαθὸν ἰσαχῶς λέγεται τῷ ὄντι it cannot be a single 
thing, for sf it were it would be predicated in only one category and not in all 
(Eih Nie. 1096 A 23-29, see note 226 supra) The former argument regards 
the categories of “being” or “good” as ἐφεξῆς, the latter takes them simply 
as diferent and here might seem to imply that “ good” 1s an homonymous term 
(cf Topics 107A 3-12 and the passages cited in note 226 supra) Shortly 
thereafter (Eth Nic. 1096 Β 8 26) Aristotle undertakes to prove that “ good" 
is not κοινόν τὶ κατὰ play ἰδέαν, 1 6 that it 1s not a common predicate answering 
to a single idea because in his own language the various “ goods" are not 
καθ᾽ ἂν λεγόμενα, synonyms In this proof he makes use of the Platonic distine- 
tion between things pursued for their own sake and those which are called good 
because they are somehow instrumental to goods of the former class (cf. 
Republic 357 Β Ὁ, 367 C-D), a distinction which, he says, shows that things are 
called good in two senses Dusregarding the instrumental goods which are 
derivative, he then asks what one would call ἀγαθὰ xaé’ αὑτά, If only the idea 
of good, the class of per se goods 1s an empty name, sf such things as honor, 
wisdom, vision, certain pleasures ace also good per 16, the definition of good 
should be identical in all of them, whereas just gua goods all these things have 
different definitions, Nevertheless, he continues (1096 B 26-31} “" good’ 1s not 
an accidental homonym; and he asks whether it 1s applted in the vatious cases 
τῷ ἀφ' ἐνὸς εἶναι ἢ πρὸς ty ἅπαντα αυντελεῖν, ἢ μᾶλλον kar’ ἀναλογίαν. The 
μᾶλλον and the explanatory sentence which follows (ds γὰρ ἐν σώματι ὄψιν, 
ἐν ψυχῇ νοῦς, καὶ ἄλλο δὴ ἐν ἄλλῳ) give the impression that at any rate here 
he inclines to analogy as the correct answer; but he says at once that an exact 
determination of the problem is more appropriate to “ another philosophy,” and 
this can be nothing but metaphysics. Though the question is not there answered 
with explicit reference to the “ good,’” the solution for “being” should hold 
for “ good” as well since " good” and “ being" are here correlated; and in 
commenting on the Metephysses both Alexander (Metaph, p. 242, 3-6) and 
Synanus (Metaph, p 56, 24-26) do mention “ good” along with ‘ being" as 
examples of τὰ πρὸς ἣν καὶ ἀφ' dvds. In 1097 A 15-B 21 Aristotle shows that 
εὐδαιμογία is τῶν πρακτῶν rédos; it alone 13 τὸ καθ' αὐτὸ αἱρετόν (1097 A 30- 
B6) and so alone strictly ἀγαθὸν xaé’ αὐτό (1094 Α 18-22) Cf. Stewart's 
remark on this section (Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, 1, p 96) “In this 
section Aristotle virtually maintains all that Plato contended for in his doctrine 
of the Idea of Good.” 
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mover is perfect happiness, the absolute good of which man as 
a complex of form and matter can only imperfectly partake 
(cf. Eth, Nec. 1177 Α 12-1178 A8, 1178B 21-32 and Meia- 
physics 1072 A 35-B 30, 1074 B 15-1075 A 10; also Polstics 1323 
B 23-27 and Eth. Eud. 1245B 16-19) The perfect practical 
good of man to which all other human goods are referred is 
thus itself good in reference to the absolute good. The relation 
of all goods in the world to this primary and separate good is 
described in the same way as that of all existents to the μέα 
φύσις by reference to which they are and on the being of which 
their being depends; the various predications of being, unity, 
and good thus require the assumption of a primary being, unity, 
and good which Aristotle takes to be only different aspects of 
a primary and separate substance." This is pure essence, a fully 
actual, fully determinate individual just because it 1s mot a 
materialized particular, fully substantial just because tt ts not 
the substrate of any predicates which can be abstracted from it, 
and universal without being predicated of a subject or inhering 
in a substrate because it is the princyple on which the multiple 


In Metaphystes 1075 A 11-25 the immanent good of the world‘1s said to 
depend upon the highest good whtch is κεχωρισμένον τι καὶ αὐτὸ καϑ' αὑτό 
(i e the unmoved mover, cf, 1073 A 3-5) as the good of an army which 1s its 
order depends upon its general; all things in the world πρὸς ἕν συντέτακται. 
So in 1072 B 10-14, the prime mover having been shown to be the first principle 
in the sense of the good, Aristotle concludes ἐκ τοιαύτης dpa ἀρχῆς ἤρτηται ὁ 
οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ φύσις (cf, [Alexander], Metaph, p 696, 28 31), even as in 1003 Β 
12-17 the object of the science which studies τὰ ὄντα 4 Sera 15 that primary 
entity ἐξ οὗ τὰ ἄλλα ἤρτηται καὶ δὲ ὃ λέγονται. The prime mover, then, 15 the 
single entity in reference to which all beings are being, all units one, all goods 
good He is οὐσία in the strictest sense; but he certainly should not be :ncluded 
in the same category as the φυσικαὶ οὐσίαι (cf Metaphysics 1042. A7-11, De 
Caelo 298 B 3-4)—although in Hib, Nic 1096.A 24-25 ϑεὸς and νοῦς are put 
tnto the categary of substance—for none of these 1s more substance than any 
other (Categ 2 B 26-28) and all of them and φύσις itself, which 1s ἔν τὶ γένος 
τοῦ ὄντος (Metaphysics 1005 A 34), depend for their being upon thts primary 
being which 15 an ἀρχὴ οὐ φνσική (cf. Physics 198 A 35-B4, Metaphysics 1069 
A 36-B 2, 1071 B 3-5}. Conversely, that good, being, unity cannot be restricted 
to any one category is no argument against the unity of each, this very variety 
of application indicates for Aristotle that the point of reference 1s ἃ single 
entity. Moreover, his own argument (note 270 supra) proves, as Natorp says 
(Platos Ideenlehre, p 431), not that the “ predicate’ but that the subjects of 
the predicate fall into different categories 
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particulars depend for such existence, unity, and goodness as 
they have 7 In short, Aristotle’s perfect substance exhibits the 
very characteristics which he contends prevent the ideas from 
being substantial entities. 

To be sure, Aristotle's arguments against the substantuality of 
the ideas are not to be refuted by a mere “tu quoque,’ for his 
criticism might be valid even though in his own constructive 
system he could not himself avoid what in the theory of the 
Platonists he had shown to be an error. Nevertheless, if οὐσία 
1s to be used as a canon by which to measure the ideas, the canon 
itself and its application should be unequivocal Now, at times 
we are told that the “ primary reality °—for “ reality” repre- 
sents οὐσία more exactly than the conventional “ substance "".---- 
15 the particular (Categ. 2A 11-14, De Gen. Animal. 731 B 34, 
767 B 32-34) and that the species is more real than the genus 
because it 1s nearer to the particular (Cate. 2 B 7-8, cf. De Gen. 
Animal. 767 B 30-32) but at other times that it 1s the form 
(Metaphysics 1032 B 1-2, 1037 A 27-30 and B 3-4),?" the par- 
ticular complex of form and matter being more real than matter 
because it 1s nearer to the form (Metaphysics 1084 B 9-13, cf. 
1029 A 29-32 with 1029 A 5-7). With these two conceptions 
of reality correspond the two meanings of οὐσία given in Meta- 
physics 1017 B 23-26" 1) τὸ ὑποκείμενον ἔσχατον ὃ μηκέτι κατ᾽ ἄλλου 
λέγεται and 2) ὃ ἂν τόδε τι ὃν καὶ χωριστὸν ἧ, for the second 1s here 
said to apply to the essential form (1017 B 25-26 and 21-22) 
and the first to sensible particulars (1017 B 10-14) which in 
the Categories too are considered “ primary reality” yust because 
they are neither predicated of a subject nor present in a substrate 
but are the subject or substrate of everything else (2 A 11-14, 
2 A 34-B 6, 2B37-3A1, 3A8-9) From this latter point of 
view the priority of οὐσία 1s the priority of subject or substrate 
(Metaphysics 1019 A 5-G) and the subject as prior must be the 


"3 Cf Metaphysics 1074 A 35-37, 1072 A 25-32 (and note Mure, Aristotle, 
p 188, 1); 1026 A 29-32, On this primary substance as an "sdea” and as a 
living being” see note 406 infra 

315 Cf also Metaphystcs 1054 B1 where ἡ πρώτη οὐσία 1s form or essence, and 
cf the πρῶται οὐσίαι of De Interpretatione 23 A 23-26, distinguished as pure 
actuality from the concrete sensibles, and the πρώτῃ οὐσία of Metaphysics 1005 
A 35 
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principle of whatever is predicated of it (Physics 189 A 30-32). 
On the other hand, no subject or substrate as such can be real 
in the sense of being τόδε τι καὶ χωριστόν, for, if from any subject 
or substrate all the predicates or attributes other than it be 
abstracted, what remains 1s just ‘ matter ’’ which is completely 
characterless, indeterminate, and indistinct and of which οὐσία 
itself is a predicate (Metaphysics 1028 B 36-1029 A 30; see 
pages 152-153 supra). According to this conception the pat- 
ticular 1s what results when the actuality or determinate form 
is predicated of indeterminate matter (1043 A 5-7, 1049 A 34- 
36, 1038 B 6; cf. 995 B 35, 999 A 32-33) and the form, though 
predicated of a substrate, 1s more real than the particular for 
the same reason that tt 1s more real than indeterminate matter. 
This analysis, from which it follows not only that the two 
meanings of οὐσία, as ὑποκείμενον and as τόδε τι καὶ χωριστόν, are 
incompatible but also that the particulae cannot be primary 
reality in esther sense, is the first step in Aristotle's attempt to 
discover the nature of reality itself, a necessary preliminary to 
the determination of what things are real."* His method, 
however, is to accept the sensible particulars as somehow real 
and by analysis to seek out that which makes them real; *” 


4%! Metaphysics 1028 B27-32 At the beginning of Book Ζ the particular, the 
primary reality of the Categorses, 1s as the substrate of attributes made the cause 
of their being and from this it 1s concluded that οὐσία is that which fs primarily, 
1e unqualified being (1628 A 25-31) Then in chap 3 the analysis shows that 
οὐσία itself 1s predicated of a substrate and that s4ss 1s unqualified being (1029 
A 20-26) 

*78In 1028 B 33-36 essence, universal, genus, and substrate are the four 
prima facre meanings of οὐσία because these are ihe four things that have been 
taken to be the οὐσία ἑκάστου Cf also 1029 A 33-34 and 1057 Α 10-17 Jaeger 
holds that both these passages (1 1029 Α 33-8 12 and 1037 A 10-20) are 
later additions made by Aristotle when he inserted Books 2H 9, orginally an 
independent work on *substance,"’ into their present position in the Metaphysics 
(Aristateles, pp 205, n 1 and 206, n 1), Jaeger's treatment of these passages 
is required by hus thesis that these books were in character and purpose originally 
physics and do not τῇ fact treat the investigation of sensible being as merely 
preparatory The two passages thus eliminated by Jaeger are not, however, the 
only indications in Ζ 11 Θ that the study of sensible being 1s merely a method 
of determining the nature of reality itself and so of settling the question of 
suprasensible being It 1s clearly stated in 2, chap 2 (cf. especially 1028 B 13-15 
and 27-32) and in 1041 A 6-10 where a “fresh start” 1s made, in 1042 A46 
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this when found will be reality since it is the cause of the being 
of particular reals (cf. 1041 A 27-28, 1041 B 4-9 and B 25-31), 

Now, it 15 clear that οὐσία must be used in a different sense 
of the particular reals and of the principle of their reality, sf 
this principle is to be called οὐσία too and at the same time 
distinguished from particularity. Aristotle, however, takes no 
account of this necessity, and his confusion of the two mean- 
ings *"* is reflected in the fact that even after having contrasted 
the meanings of οὐσία as ὑποκείμενον and as τόδε τι καὶ χωριστόν 
he seems to smply that true reality will answer to both at once. 
At any rate, matter, form, and the complex are all referred to 
as ὑποκείμενα (Metaphysics 1029 A 1-5, 1042 A 26-29), in view 
of which one of them might be expected to satisfy both con- 
ditions; but in that case ὑποκείμενον too would have to have a 
meaning other than what it has in the case of matter, for to 
whatever 15 ὑποκείμενον in that sense the second meaning of οὐσία 
cannot apply.’ This second meaning itself, however, presents 


the object of the investigation 15 said to be τῶν οὐσιῶν τὰ αἴτια καὶ αἱ ἀρχαὶ 
καὶ τὰ στοιχεῖα (cf the beginning of A, 1069 A 18-19}, in 1042 A6-1L and 
24-25 the sensible particulars as ὁμολογούμεναι οὐσίαι are referred to as the 
starting point of the inquiry, in 1041 A 2-3, 1042 A 31, 1050 B 4-6 suprasenstble 
being 1s affirmed All these passages cannot be “later additions" If they are 
not, there is no zeason for supposing that the two mentioned by Jaeger are (on 
1029 A 33-B12 cf Arpe, Das τί ἦν εἶναι ber Arsstoteles, pp 31-32); but even αὶ 
they were st would mean that Aristotle altered his “later” theory of οὐσίᾳ to 
make it ft his “eather” writing mstead of changing the earlier theory to fit 
the later, a procedure which hardly conforms to Jaeger's notion of hus 
" development ” 

8 g Metaphysics 1028 A 36-B2 (cf Ross ad loc), 996B13-18 (where 
οὐσία [147 15 used for the formal cause and then taken up by τί ἐστι £17] which 
designates the first category), 1030 A 3-6, 1030 A17-B6 (cf, C Arpe, Das τί 
ἦν εἶναι bef Arsstoteles, pp 37 and 39-40, Cousin, Mind, N S XLIV [1935], 
pp 170172) 

*? Otherwise there 1s no cogency to the atgument that matter ts not οὐσία, 
How the complex would be ὑποκείμενον in a sense other than matter Aristotle 
does not say, his proof of the existence of matter in Metaphysics 1042 A 32-B4 
is based on the necessity for an ὑποκείμενον which has the character that sn 
Categories 4A 10-B18 is called the most distinctive mark of οὐσία {i e, 
" particulars" in that work}, namely the admusston of contrary qualifications 
by an entity which remains itself though changing with the qualificatrons (cf. 
Metaphysics 1069 B3-9 and Phystes 211 Β 31-33) ‘That the form should be 
called ὑποκείμενον at all seems so strange that the statement in 1029 A 1-5 was 
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a similar difficulty It 1s as τόδε τι καὶ χωριστόν that the form 15 
declared to be more real than the complex of form and matter 
and prior to it Yet elsewhere (1042 A 26-31) the latter is 
distinguished as χωριστὸν ἁπλῶς from the form which ts τῷ λόγῳ 
χωριστόν, though st 15 stall the form that 1s designated τόδε re, the 
characteristic which above had been coupled with χωριστόν. 
Since this 1s one of the passages 1n which matter, form, and the 
complex are all called ὑποκείμενα, that cannot be the factor which 
here makes the complex χωριστὸν ἁπλῶς, and yet Aristotle does 
at times contend that it 1s because οὐσία 1s the subject of which 
everything else is predicated that it alone is xwptordv,?” although 
the analysis of the Metaphysics shows that that of which every- 
thing else is predicated cannot be οὐσία just because it cannot 
be χωριστόν. Jt is the unique capacity of the particular complex 
for generation and destruction which in 1042 A 26-31 1s coupled 
with 115 being χωριστὸν ἁπλῶς, but this sense of χωριστόν cannot 
be determined by that capacity, since Aristotle immediately 
adds that some forms also are χωρισταὶ ἁπλῶς." To judge by 


expfained by Bonitz as an oversight on Artstotle’s part (Metaphystca, p 301) 
and that in 1042 A 26-29 was emended away by Christ (πα b Pseudo-Alexander's 
reading here, τὰ ὑποκείμενα, which he took to mean τὰ προκείμενα [Metaph, 
p $45, 27}), but cf Ross, Metaphysics, UW, pp 164-5 In Mesaphystes 1038 B 
4-6, however, Aristotle remarks that he has already mentioned the swo ways in 
which there is a subject, ἢ τόδε τι ὄν, ὥσπερ τὸ ζῶον Trois πάθεσιν, ἢ ὡς ἡ ὕλη 
τῇ ἐντελεχείᾳ, where τὸ ζῶον means the particular as is shown by the similar 
treatment in 1049 A 27-36 In the Jatter passage the form 1s not considered 
subject in either sense mentioned but as τόδε τι 1s said to be predicated of matter; 
we have already seen how Aristotle proves that one of two elements 1s xot form 
by showing that it is not xaé" ὑποκειμένου but ὑποκείμενον (see note 239 supra) 

a* At the beginning of Metaphysrcs Z (1028 A 32-34) it 1s said that οὐσία 
is primary because it alone is χωριστόν, Aristotle having just previously contended 
that it is the substrate of attributes (see note 274 supr2z). Cf Phystcs 185 A 31- 
32 οὐδὲν γὰρ τῶν ἄλλων χωριστὸν ἐστε καρὰ γὴν οὐσίαν πάντα yap Kad’ 
ὑποκειμένου λέγεται τῆς οὐσία: 

"7 In Metaphysses 1002 A 28-B 11 Anstotle, saying that if οὐσία now 1s, having 
previously not been, or 1s not, after having previously been, it must undergo this 
change μετὰ rot γίγνεσθαι καὶ φθείρεσθαι, argues that points, lines, and the 
planes cannot be οὐσέαε because without going through the processes of becoming 
and perishing they now exist and again do not (cf also 1060 B 17-19) Yet he 
himself, considering the formal cause as coéxistent with that of which it is the 
cause (see note 238 supra), says that the forms are and are not without being 
generated or destroyed (Metaphysics 1039 B 20-27, 1044 B 21-29, 1070 A 15-17) ; 
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the term with which χωριστὸν λόγῳ 15 customarily contrasted, 
χωριστὸν ἁπλῶς should be equivalent to χωριστὸν τόπῳ or μεγέθει, 
but, place being peculiar to particulars so that only they are 
locally distinct, how can any form be χωριστὸν ἁπλῶς On the 
other hand, if χωριστόν 1s a mark of reality, the primary essence, 
being in the strictest sense reality, must be χωριστόν 1n the strictest 
sense; but, then, since it ts immaterial and without magnitude, 
the local separateness characteristic of particulars cannot be the 
strict sense of χωριστόν which 1s supposed to mark true reality 2850 
At any rate, if there is anything apart from particulars, it 1s, 
being apart from matter, χωριστόν tn a sense different from that 
in which this term 1s applicable to them, for 1t 1s as materiate 
that they are “ separate.” Aristotle, however, pays no attention 
to this necessary distinction; but, assuming that the οὐσία 
separate from senstbles will be another separate οὐσία, he makes 
the separation of immaterial and sensible realtty equivalent to 
the separateness of sensible particulars themselves and insists 
that by definition οὐσία must be χωριστόν tn the way that the 
particulars are said to be so” 


in 1033 B 5-8 he says simply that the form or essence 1s not subject to γένεσις 
and in 1043 B 14-18 that οὐσία itself 1s esther eternal or at Jeast exempt from 
the processes of destruction and generation In 1033 A 24-31 there 1s the alter- 
native suggestion that form or essence 15 generated only κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς (see 
note 256 supra} , elsewhere the forms are simply called eternal and fully actual 
(1047 Α 2, cf 1051 B 26-32) 

550 Ror the contrast χωριστὸν Adyy ἢ τόπω (μεγέθει) De Anima 413 ΒΕ 14-15, 
429 A 11-12, 432 A 20; De Generatione 320B24 (cf 520 Β 12-14), Εἰῤ. Nee. 
1102 A 28-31; cf also Physics 193 B 4-5 (οὐ χωριστὸν ἂν ἀλλ' ἢ κατὰ τὸν Ἀ6γο»}) 
and Metaphysics 1048 B 14-15 (οὐχ οὕτω δυνάμει ὡς ἐνεργείᾳ ἐσόμενον χωριστόν, 
ἀλλὰ γνώσει) As for focal separateness, ὁ τόπος τῶν καθ' ἕκαστον ἴδιος, διὸ 
χωριστὰ τόπῳ (Metaphystes 1092 A 18-19) For the primary reality as χωριστὸν 
cf Metaphysics 1026 Α 16, 1064 A 35, 1064 Β 11-12, 1075 A1l-15 (cf. Phystes 
194 B 14-15), as ummaterial, 1074 A 35-37; as without magnitude, 1073 A 5-7, 
1073 A 36-B1, cf also De Caelo 279 A 18 22 (οὔτ᾽ ἐν τόπῳ τἀκεῖ πέφυκεν, οὔτε 
χρόνος αὐτὰ ποιεῖ γηράσκειν, κτλ 5, Physics 221 B 3-5 

7 Cf Metaphysres 1086 B 16-19 (page 318 supra and Appendix ἢ ταῦ fin ) 
For the primary reality as separate from particulars ck 1041 A 8-9 {κεχωρισμένη 
τῶν αἰσθητῶν οὐσιῶν), 1060 A 19 (el δὲ μὴ χωριστὴ τῶν σωμάτων ἡ ζητουμένη 
viv ἐστὶν ἀρχή... ); for the implication that it would be another separate reality 
besides the separate particulars cf 1028B 30-31 {πότερον ἔστι τις χωριστὴ 
οὐσία... ἢ οὐδεμία wapd τὰς alefnrds), 1060 A 7-10, 1059 B 13-14 (where the 
αἰσθηταὶ οὐσίαι, though not the object of the science under discussion, share 
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If, then, separateness in this sense 1s the criterion of reality, 
the particulars themselves should be primary reality; 1n that 
case it would seem absurd to look for “the reality of this 
reality’ and obviously smposstble to discover by analysis of 
the particular an element which 1s the principle of this particu- 
larity and which at the same time itself satisfies the conditions 
of reality, If the “ form” of the particular, for example, exists 
actually, i e 1s real, only tf it 1s χωριστόν (ch. Metaphysics 1071 
A 8-9), the reality of the form 15 to be a particular, for, even 
if χωριστόν here means “ separate from particulars,” this sepa- 
rateness would itself be particularity, but that would be either 
to explain reality by a principle of which it 1s itself the reality 
or to make one particular the reality of another without even 
attempting to find a principle of particularity itself. On this 
view, then, the reality of the particular must be just its peculiar 
particularity, and this the particular would have in virtue of 
neither matter nor form Not in virtue of form, for the form is 
neither particular itself nor does it signify the particulartty of 
the particular, it ss a qualsfication of the particular on the 
separate existence of which its own existence depends and save 
as a quality of which st exists only potentially On the other 
hand, the matter of which anything ts made has the separate- 
ness of a particular, but that 1s as “formed matter,” not as 
matter but only as ‘ relative matter”, if this too be analyzed 
in order to discover the principle of this separateness, besides 
the forms which are qualifications will be found only a com- 
pletely indeterminate subject, a residuum of mere potentiality. 
No combination of material and formal potencies can produce 
the actual separateness of the particulars; only by refusing to 
press the analysis to its logical conclusion and by taking as 


with it the character of being χωρισταί), So in 1026.A 10-16 the objects of 
both physics and first philosophy are called χωριστά (Schwegler's emendation in 
line 14 being assured not only by the necessary balance of the sentence [cf 
Ross, Metaphysics, 1, p 355} but also by lines 10-12 which say that the distinc- 
tion lies not an χωριστόν but in κινητόν and ἀκίνητον). although the χωριστόν 
of the ἀΐδιον καὶ ἀκίνητον καὶ χωριστὸν in 1026 A 10-11 should mean " separate 
from matter” (as in 1025 B 28 and 1026 A 15 the form and mathematical objects 
respectively are of χωριστά in this sense) and so cannot be equivalent to the 
χωριστόν asserted of physical objects, the scheme of Aristotle’s argument pre- 
sumes that the term 15 univocal 
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" given” the particularity of the special or proximate matter 
can it be made to appear that the separateness of the product 
derives from the substrate in any process of generatton.’” 

If, however, the particular ss not primary reality, the separate- 
mess which characterizes it must be indicative of its derivative 
nature. Now, the separateness of the particular 1s just the outer 
aspect of sts unity, for tt 19 only as a “ self-contained unit” that 
the particular can exist “ apart.’ This unity, however, is the 
result of the limitation of indeterminate matter; and the cause 
of this [imitation 1s the essential form, the primary reality 
which as an tmmaterial unity 1s the principle of the particular 
unit.* The particular has tts peculiar separateness as a 
materiate unit, but being matertate it ts neither stable nor 
fully determinate. The essential form, on the other hand, as 
immaterial cannot have the kind of unity which is marked by 
the separateness of the particular just because as immaterial 
it 1s a fully determinate, completely actual unity. As such 


7 For the form as qualification and the proximate matter as a particular, 
1 Ε “ formed matter,” see pages 330 334 supra Note especially that the form of 
the new animal ts ia the sperm only potentially (Metaphysics 1034 A 33-B 1 
fef Be Gen Antmal 735.A4-9]) For proximate matter as relattve cf Physses 
194B9, in Mefaphystes 1010 A 22-25 and 1063  27.-28 form or essence 15 
identified with ποιόν and contrasted with the element ποσόν in physical reality 
(cf in De Part Animal, 692 Ὁ 2.9 the contrast of μορφή with ὑπεροχή καὶ 
ἔλλειψις and μᾶλλον καὶ ἡττον), 

"* For the particular as the limitation of indeterminate matter by form cf. 
Metaphysics 989 B 18-19, Physics 210 α 4.9, far the essential form as πέρας, 
Metaphysics 1022 A 8-10 and the passages cited tn note 84 sHpra Only those 
things are particular reals that are umts or wholes (see pages 254-255 supra); 
and the primary reality 1s the unitary essence which in each case makes the 
matter the particular unit that tt 1s, being itself neither an element of the 
pafticular unity nor the unity compounded of these elements (Meiaphysres 1041 
B 4-33, cf also 1052 A 33-34) See also Metaphysics 1077 A 21-23 where τὰ 
ἐνταῦθα are said to be unities in vittue of soul or a part of soul or something 
else, and cf 1040 B 5-16, where the apparent οὐσίαι which are in fact only parts 
are Said not to exist separately because none of them 1s a unity, so that when 
hiss calls the particular χωριστόν jt must be just because τ is a unity in 
itself, 

*** Por the instability of the particulars (cf De Anima 415 B4-5, De Gen 
Animal 731 B 33-45) and their indeterminateness as materiate contrasted with 
the determinateness and full actuality of the immaterial forms see notes 253, 261, 
and 263 supra 
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it must be completely distinct from every other unity; and, since 
it 1s as such that tt 1s primary reality and the principle of the 
pasticular’s being and untty, since st ts 45 τόδε τι καὶ χωριστόν 
that the form is more real than the complex of form and matter 
and prior to it (1029 A 5-7 and 27-32), the separateness of the 
reality must be complete formal distinctness and not the par- 
ticularity of the materiate unit 
In distinguishing materiate and formal unity and in making 
the latter the criterion of primary reality and the principle from 
which the former is derived Aristotle is, then, bound to recog- 
nize that χωριστόν also has two different senses, of which the 
primary sense applies only to immaterial forms and the other 
only to the imperfect and derivative unity of particulars, Yet, 
as has already been observed, he ascribes “ absolute separate- 
ness’ to particulars and to certain forms alike, makes no 
distinction between the separateness of the immaterial, primary 
essence and that of physical objects, and goes so far in his 
uncritical acceptance of the term χωριστὸν as even to localize 
his own immaterial and unextended prime mover (cf. Physies 
267 B 6-9). For him the two meanings of χωριστόν coincide in 
the conception of immaterial essence as τὸ εἶδος τὸ ἐνόν (cf. 
1037 A 29-30), for he supposes that true reality so conceived 
can be “separate” in both senses at once, as form being 
“ separate in thought ” but absolutely separate as particularized. 
Yet, in the first place, it ts not sufficient to say that the form 
is separate only in thought, as if formal separateness could 
thus be reduced to an abstraction of one aspect of the really 
separate particular; as the particular 15 unintelligtble because, 
being materiate, τ is not a fully determinate unit and so not a 
timary and self-subsistent entity identical with essence (cf 
1036 A 2-12, 1039 B 27-1040 A 5, 1037 A 21-B7), st 1s just 
because the form is ttself a self-contained and completely actual 
unity that it can be thought apart. To be “ separate in thought ” 
implies an objective separateness other than particularity. More- 
over, even apart from the fact that the notion of τὸ εἶδος τὸ ἐνόν 
leaves unexplained the sense in which any form “ apart from 
the particulars" can be supposed to be “ absolutely separate,” 
it ts itself a catachrests which rather conceals than reconciles 
the two senses of χωριστόν. It 1s true, though tautologous, to say 
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that the form, being immaterial, cannot be locally separate 
from the particular, for only materiate units can be thus 
separate; but then st cannot be sm the particular sn this sense 
either, and, :f 18 1s 1tself not absolutely separate because it has 
not local separateness but its “being in” the particular ts 
something other than localization, even this relationship would 
not render it absolutely separate. How by being in the patticu- 
Jar in any sense the form can be both separate as particularized 
and at the same time the immaterial essence which is primary 
reality Aristotle does not and cannot say, unless in accordance 
with his attempt to resolve the same difficulty as manifested in 
generation (1033 A 24-31, see note 256 supra) the relation to 
the particular and the consequent separateness be explained as 
only “ accidental’ to the nature of the immaterial form. The 
very term “ indwelling form” stamps Aristotle’s conception of 
οὐσία as a combination of contradictory characteristics; and this 
was inevitable if primary reality was to be not the sensible 
particulars themselves but the principle of their being and yet 
could be reality only by satisfying conditions pecultar to those 
particulars." 

The ambiguity of οὐσία and the terms denoting sts charac- 
tersstics 15 naturally reflected in Aristotle’s criticism of the ideas. 
As real they must be separate; but, 1f separate, they are particu- 


78 CF Werner, Arisiote et lidéalisme Platonicien, pp 88-89 If the relation 
of form to particular is more than “ acetdental,” if the form 15 coexistent with 
the particular (1070 A 21-24), then each particular must have it own form; and 
this also 1s the implication if the form 1s the οὐσία of the particular and the οὐσία 
of each thing is peculiar to 1t (1038 Β 10, note 220 supra}. It comes to the same 
thing when in Metaphysscs 1087 A 7-10 Aristotle solves the problem as to what 
manner of principles can allow for a multiplicity of separate reals (1 e for 
humself “ particulars,” 1086 B 19-32, see note 247 παν} by pointing to the 
unlimited number of similar syllables made possible by the fact that each of the 
letters, the principles of the syllables, 1s itself a multitude, each of the many 
particulars, then, has a form of tts own, certain particulars being ‘* similar,” 
1¢ alike in form, because their forms are “ similar" (cf. 999 B 27-1000 A 4) 
Jn that case, however, the question 1s only removed one step, for the " simi- 
larity “οὗ the forms themselves remains to be explained, and, as has been seen 
(pages 345351 supra), Acistotle wn considering the object of knowledge ts 
constrained to treat this multiplicity of “similar” forms as the repetition of a 
single form to which the repeated particular:zation can, once more, be only 
accidental 
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lars and so cannot be the reality of anything else. On the other 


hand, they are supposed to be the reality of the sensible 
particulars; but, since nothing can be separate from that of 
which it 1s the reality, they would have to be sm the particulars, 
in which case not being separate they could not themselves be 
teal. Furthermore, since they are un:versals, they can be neither 
real themselves nor the reality of anything else; not the first, 
because an universal ts always predicated of a subject and so 1s 
never separate, and not the second, because an universal fs 
always common to several subjects whereas the reality of each 
thing 15 peculiar to it (see pages 318-326 and note 230 s#pra). 

Now the “reality of a particular” which 15 peculiar and 
cannot be separate 15 just what the particular is as tis par- 
ticular, t 6. the particularity itself. That, however, ts not the 
sense in which the immaterial essence 1s the “‘ reality of a 
particular,’ 1 6. the cause of the particular’s being; this, being 
more real than the particular, must be real as wot being par- 
ticular and so separate otherwise than as a particular. It can, 
then, be the identical reality of many particulars which, being 
materiate, will not be identical, for the particularity of each 
will still be peculiar to it ** Moreover, this “ reality of par- 
ticulars ” will not only be real without being ttself a particular; 
it will also be ‘“ universal ” as the reality of all these particulars 
without being merely a common predicate of a number of 
subjects or a general formula of similar attributes inhering in 
a multiplicity of real particulars, the sense in which Aristotle 
takes ‘‘ universal’? when he demies the reality of universal 
ideas,*** although of his own essential form, as has been seen 


** With the argument ὧν γὰρ μία ἡ οὐσία καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἕν, καὶ αὐτὰ ἕν 
(1038 B 14-15, note 220 supra) contrast ἀριθμῷ scold ἕνν ὧν ἡ ὕλη μία (1016 
B 32-33, see Appendix V) The ambiguity of “the reality of x’ 15 illustrated 
by the statement that οὐσία belongs only to itself and to that which has it, of 
which it 1s οὐσία (1040 B 23-24, note 220 supra), for, being identical with 
itself, 1¢ must be its own reality in a sense different from that in which 1t is the 
reality of the particular with which 1t 1s not identical 

#87 See Metaphysics 1040 B 25-30, 1038 B 11-12 (cf Bre End. 1218 A 8-9), 
and note 121 supra the unmiversals which the Platonists make ideas are only 
common predicates, but once these are set up as separate substances they [ose 
their universality, for they can no longer be common Interestingly enough 
Alexander (Metaph, p 50, 8-12) in commenting on the origin of the theory of 
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(pages 345-352 supra), the ambiguous καθόλου 1s used quite 
differently 

The technical term καθόλου Plato does not employ, though sts 
origin 1s probably to be found in certain phrases of his (see 
page 199 supra), but he does use the word κοινόν in reference 
to the objects of knowledge (see note 141 supra). He does, 
moreover, call the ideas οὐσία (see pages 221-222 supra) and say 
that they exist “apart ’’ (c£ χωρίς [ὁ g Patmenides 130 B-C} 
and see pages 205-211 supra), although he does not use the 
adjective χωριστόν. This “bemg apart,” however, which to 
Aristotle meant that the ideas must be tn effect particulars and 
which seemed to him to be justification for applying to them 
his own criteria of οὐσία (see pages 220-222, 305-309, 314-315 
supra), had for Plato no such implication but instead expressed 
the exemption of true reality from all the conditions of par- 
ticular existence. To Plato the nature of a particular is γένεσις 
(Symposinin 207 D-E, Timaeus 27 D-28 C, 52 Ὁ; Philebus 59 
A-B); 1 is, therefore, never τόδε but only ποιόν τι (see notes 
216 and 217 supra), an ever-shifting approximation, likeness, 
or image of reality, and as such the conditions of tts being are 
to be of something other than itself and zz something other 
than itself. What Aristotle calls the separateness of particulars 
is to Plato just this being 1n space which is not separateness 
at all but rather the fleeting inherence in a medium of the 
scattered reflections of indivisible reality (cf Timaeus 35 A, 
37 A); and, since Plato asserts that true reality 1s never im 
anything else and cannot be spatial, he cannot fairly be charged 
with having inadvertently made the ideas particulars by “ sepa- 
rating "’ them, for he expressly repudiates as a confusion of 
thought the tendency to take as a criterion of reality the 
localization which ts the characteristic of particulars (Timaeus 
52 A-C). This distinction between the similar characteristics 
coming to be and passing away as particular qualities in space 


tdeas says that Plato decided that definitions could not be of τῶν αἰσθητῶν τινος 
οὐδὲ τοῦ ἐπὶ τούτοις καθόλου τῶ ταῦτα καὶ τὰ ἐν τούτοις πάντα, ἐν ols καὶ τὰ 


καθόλου, ἀεὶ ῥεῖν τε καὶ μεταβάλλειν, For objections of Neo Platonic commen- 
tators to the sense in which Aristotle uses καθόλου of the ideas see note 260 
supra and for discussion of the different senses of the term cf particularly 
Syrianus, Metaph, p 161, 4-34 and Simplicius, Categ., pp. 82, 35-83, 16. 
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and the indivisible, eternal reality which is their source, a dts- 
tinction made “ already’ in the Phaedo between the particular 
characters ἐν ἡμῖν and the ideas ἐν φύσει on the interrelations of 
which those of the former characters depend (102 D, 103 B, 
103 C-105 B),—this distinction indicates at the same time that 
in positing the universal as an idea Plato was not unwittingly 
“ separating " the generalization or abstraction of similar par- 
ticular attributes For him the universal 1s not the unity of a 
multiplicity in the sense that each of many particulars 1s the 
whole of that unity which exists in tts entirety in all of them 
severally (cf. Metaphysics 1023 B 29-32), for he denies that 
any particularization of a character is fully ot exactly that 
character but considers that all are only approximations to 3t, 
so that the name of a character is never applied exactly to any 
particular (see note 175 supra and the Academic argument 
ai pie by Alexander [Metaph., p 83, 6-17]). So the idea 
of beauty, for example, which is “ nowhere in anything else,” 
is not the same as any particular beauty, of all of which it 1s 
the source but the coming to be or passing away of any or all 
of which does not increase, diminish, or in any way affect the 
idea itself (Symposium 211 A-B). Such a conception is not to 
be explained as due to ignorance of the mechanism of abstrac- 
tion, for Plato denied that the universal can be the result of 
such a process, maintaining instead that the process itself with 
the comparison which it involves presupposes the universal as 
a real entity other than the sensible approximations to it (see 
notes 127 and 128 supra). This and the fact that he believed 
the “third man” argument to have no cogency against the 
theory of ideas (see pages 293-300 supra) show that for him 
an idea was neither a particular comparable with particulars nor 
an universal in the sense of a similarity of particulars but 
rather the cause of that which in particulars is similar whenever 
and wherever it occurs and ἐμεῖο ας itself neither temporal nor 
spatial but an eternal individual other than any and all of its 
representations and universal as the original of which all are 
copies and as what is really meant by the name which 1s given 
to all these representations in common *** The opposite atti- 
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tudes of Plato and Aristotle toward the “ third man” argu- 
ment epitomize the fundamental difference of their notions of 
reality; Aristotle's arguments against the reality of the ideas 
are of a piece with his attempt somehow to determine the nature 
of οὐσία by the conditions of sensible existence, whereas for 
Plato these are just the indications of a falling short of true 
reality of which consequently they cannot be the criter1a,?®° 


4, The Relation of Ideas and Particulars 


Even if, in spite of everything, the existence of ideas were 
ta be assumed, their relation to phenomena would still remain 
ean ἃ problem, the most puzzling problem 
991A 8-B9, according to Aristotle, who in a section of 
1079B 12-1080 As the Metaphysics which appears to represent 
the second book of his work περὶ ἰδεῶν 390 

argues that such entities could contribute nothing to any sensible 


perceptible particulars the objects of knowledge are called καινά (see note 141 
supra), for whatever 1s known 15 nothing peculiar to any particular but an entity 
m which many particulars participate 

*°° On the :mportance of the distinction between eternity and duration for 
Plato's conception of οὐσία, neglected of minimized by Aristotle, see pages 211- 
213 and note 126 szpra, for the relation of this distinction to the “ third man" 
and the different conceptions of οὐσία implied in the Aristotelian and Platonic 
attitudes toward that argument see pages 307-312, 315-318 supra 

°° See Appendix II and the article of H Karpp there cited In commenting 
on Metaphysrrs 991 A 18-19 Alexander refers Aristotle’s words to the second 
book of περὶ ἰδεῶν (Metaph, p 98, 21-24), and on 1080 A9-11, the sentence 
which in M is added as a conclusion there to the doublet of the passage in A, 
Syrianus refers to the corresponding passage in A and to the two books of περὶ 
ἰδεῶν (Metaph, pp 120, 33121, 4, cf also p. 195, 10-16) Von Arnim 
(Wiener Studren, XLVI, pp 26-27), in the belief that 991 B 1-3 returns to the 
point already made in 991A13 and that 991B3-9 simply repeats thoughts 
already expressed in 991 A8-B1, contends that 991B1-9 consists of two 
supplements drawn by Aristotle from an earlier writing and added to 991 A 8-B 1 
The wept ἰδεῶν, however, was almost certainly the source of the argument τῇ 
991 B 6-9 which 1s based upon the absence of ideas of artefacts (see page 258 
supra), as it was according to Alexander the source of 991A14-19 It has 
already been observed that 991 B 1-3 is not a repetition of 991A 12-14 (see 
note 230 supra), and the subsequent analysts will show that 991 B 3-9 cannot 
be separated from 991 B 1-3 and 1s not a repetition of the thought of 991 A 8-B 1 
(see note 295 infra) The relation of Metapbystes 992 A24-B9 to 991 A8-B9 
(see note 132 supra) guarantees the general unity of this section 
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obyect whether eternal or perishable, In the first place, they 
cannot themselves be causes of motion or of any change for 
sensibles (991 A 11 = 1079 B 14-15) ** Secondly, not being 1» 
the sensibles they are not the οὐσία of them and so even as 
objects of knowledge contribute nothing to the knowledge of 
other things (ck Metaphysics 1031 B6-7 and 20-22), nor can 
therr existence contribute to the being of the participants in 
which they are not present (991 A 12-14 == 1079 B 15-18) ‘The 
theory of Eudoxus, which might seem to meet this difficulty by 
making the ideas immanent in sensibles, Aristotle dismisses as 
being easy to overthrow (991 A 14-19 = 1079 B 18-23) ; 7” 
and, after pointing out that other things do not “ come from” 
the ideas in any ordinary sense of the word, he directly attacks 
the Platonic account with the assertion that to call the tdeas 
“models” and say that other things “ participate”’ in them ts 
to take refuge in meaningless metaphors (991 A 19-22 = 1079 
B 23-26).᾽ The metaphor itself would imply the “copying” 


** Because, says Alexander (AMetaph.,, p 96, 14-16), since according to the 
Platonists the sdeas are themselves immobile, they are the causes of rest rather 
than motion and so cannot be a ποιητικὸν αἴτιον That the ideas cannot be causes 
of anything or at any rate not of motion Aristotle asserts in Metaphystcs 1075 
B 27-28, and in Metaphystes 1071 B 14-16 he implies that there is in the ideas 
no principle capable of causing change In Topics 113 A 24-32, 137 B 3-8, 148A 
14-22 various arguments are based upon the immobility and impasstvity of the 
ideas, but in the last of these passages the contentton is that, since the ideas 
are said to be ἀκίνητοι, no definition including the characteristic ποιητικόν can’ 
apply to an idea In Metaphysics 988 B 2-4, where Aristotle says that those who 
posit idezs do not conceive them to be the source of movement, he supports this 
statement with the words ἀκινησίαν yap αἴτια μᾶλλον καὶ τοῦ ἐν ἠρεμίᾳ εἶναί 
φασιν Although this might at first seem to be a direct quotation, Robin is 
certainly right in saying (idées et Nombres, n 101° (pp 94-95]) that Aristotle 
here puts into the form of direct testumony what 1s really just a deduction of his 
own; the passages above show that it was only because the ideas were said to 
be ἀκίνητοι that Amstotle concluded that no idea could be ποιητικόν. 

ἮΣ See Appendix ΝῊ 

#3 So in ΕΠ. Nic 1138B5 13 Aristotle calls metaphorical such an account of 
justice as is given in Republic 443 C 444 A, cf the similar characterization of a 
theory of Empedocles (Meteorology 357 A 24-28) and the general verdict in 
Topics 139 B 34-35- way ἀσαφὲ: τὸ κατὰ μεταφορὰν λεγόμενον That the nature 
of imitation or participation had never been explained Anstotle maintains else- 
where (Metaphysics 987B 13-14, cf 1045B7-9, 1075 B 34-37}: and these 
passages indicate that 991A 19-20 (. . οὐδ' ἐκ τῶν εἰδῶν ἔστι τἄλλα κατ' 
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of the models; but what productive agent, he asks, functions by 
looking to the ideas (991 A 22-23 = 1079 B 26-27) ? Further- 
more, as one thing may be or become like another without being 
modelled on it, so, even 1f this latter thing be eternal, it still 
would not follow that it must be the model for the generation 
and existence of all things similar to it (991 A 23-27 = 1079 
B 27-30). Should the metaphor be allowed, however, there 
would be many models of one and the same thing, of a man— 
for example—the ideas of animal and biped as well as that of 
man (991 A 27-29 = 1079 B 31-33) ; and the same thing would 
be both a model and a copy, for the generic idea would stand 
as a model to its species (991 A 29-B 1 = 1079 B 33-35) .7% 


οὐδένα τρόπον τῶν εἰωθότων λέγεσθαι) is not meant as a reference to different 
Platonic explanations but only clears the way for the attack which follows by 
stating that senstbles are not derived from the ideas in any but a Pickwickian 
sense of ἐκ (cf Metaphyises 1092 A 21-24 and n b Topics 140 A 5: πᾶν ἀσαφὲς 
τὸ μὴ εἰωθός) The statement here {τὸ δὲ λέγειν παραδείγματα αὐτὰ εἶναι καὶ 
μετέχειν αὐτῶν τἄλλα κενολογεῖν ἐστὶ καὶ μεταφορὰς λέγειν mointixds) 1s referred 
to in the résumé at 992 A 28-29 with the words .. . διὰ κενῆς λέγομεν' rd 
yap μετέχειν, ὥσπερ καὶ πρότερον εἴπομεν, οὐδέν ἐστιν. 

With this last (991 A29-B1} cf 990B6-8 (see note 117 supra) and 
Alexander, Metabh, pp 98, 13-16 (τὴ the 6th objection to Eudoxus), 105, $-10 
and 19-23 {see Appendix VII infra}, and for the interpretation of the " more 
universal" genus as an "idea of ideas" see the passages cited in note 7 supra 
and cf Metaphysics 1083 Β 34-35 On 9914 27.292 cf Alexander, Metaph, 
,Ρ, 98, 9-12 (first part of the 6th objection to Eudoxus) with p 105, 2-5; and 
observe the argument that the particular living being would he πολλὰ {ga 
(Metaphysics 1003 A 9-12) 

The question at 991 A 22-23 (τί γάρ ἐστι τὸ ἐργαζόμενον πρὸς τὰς ἰδέας 
ἀκποβλέκον͵ } seems to Philippson to support his thesis (Riv di Fslologsa, LKIV 
[1936], pp 122-123; see Appendix VII, page 538 sfra) because Anstotle 
would have had no reason to ask st, had he known Timaeus 28 A-29A (cf, 
also Sopbist 2668, Philebus 23D, 26 E-27 B, 30 A-E), which Philippson con- 
sequently takes to be the answer to thiS question put by Austotle in the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν, Yet the work of ὁ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ δημιουργός is likened to that of a painter 
as early as the Republic (529 D-530 B); and Aristotle 1n a book in which he 
refers to the Trmaexs (1072 A 2-3) does nat hesitate ta demand what the cause 
of μέθεξις is (1075 B 17-20, see note 296 infra) So the question here might be 
meant ta deny that the Demuurge of the Tsmaeus 1s a serious philosophical 
principle (cf especially E. Bignone, Sivds sul Pensiero Antico, pp 263 4, who 
quotes for Aristotle's attitude Metaphysics 1000 A18-19 περὶ τῶν μυθικῶς 
σοφιζομένων οὖκ ἄξιον μετὰ σπουδῆς oxoreivy}, It 15 probably, however, a more 
Benerai reference to the common Platonic formula (see note 150 supra) and so 
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Moreover, the Platonic ᾿“᾿τπεξαρμογ᾽ aside, the Phaedo, Atis- 
totle observes, makes the 1deas the causes both of being and of 
becoming Since they are, then, the οὐσίαε of things, how, he 
asks, could they exist apart? Yet even granting the existence 
of ideas, there 1s no generation of the participants unless there 
exists that which will inittate motion *** This, it 1s umplied, 
and not the ideas would be the true cause,” and Aristotle 
then uses the example of artefacts (see note 147 and pages 
256-260 supra) to show that the assumption of ideas as causes 
of being and becoming 1s superfluous in any case (991 B 1-9 
= 1079 B 35-1080 Α 8). 

Elsewhere, in establishing the necessity of the efficient cause 
as a third principle in addition to form and matter, Aristotle 
DeGenerahone COouttasts those who made matter itself the source 

335B 7.24 Of change (cf Crit. Pres, Phil., p. 228, n. 48) 

and those who thought the ideas a sufficrent 
cause of generation; and for the latter he refers again to the 


amounts to the argument that no productive agent in our experience does function 
wn this fashion (cf Alexander, Metaph, p 101, 24-31) Thus in Eth Nee 1097 
A 11-13 Aristotle argues that the physician does not heal by looking to the idea 
of health and in Metaphysics 1033 B 29-1034 A 5 that tn natural generation the 
εἶδος ὡς παράδειγμα would be a superfluity (cf [Alexander], Metaph, p 497, 
44. μήτε δὲ els παράδειγμα ἀφορῶν τὸ γεννῶν γεννᾷ τὸ γεννώμενον . ), 

3.6 Aristotle refers to Phaedo 100 C-E, 101 C, This reference 15 both the point 
of departure for the argument concerning the efhcient cause (991B49) ana 
the support for the preceding statement (991B 1-3) that the ideas are really 
meant to be οὐσίαι τῶν πραγμάτων (cf , τοῦ εἶναι... αἴτια τὰ εἴδη with 
τὸ αἴτιον τοῦ εἶναι πᾶσιν ἡ οὐσία (De Anima 415 B 12-13, etc 1 and observe the 
use of οὐσία in Phaedo 101 0) This and the fact that after the ἔτι of 991B1 
there 1s no other such sign of division until 991 Β9 show that 991 B 1-3 and 
991 B 3-9 are not to be separated The criticisms turning on efficient and formal 
causality are Isnked together tn the résumé also (992 A 24-29 [on 992 A 24-B 9 
see note 132 supra}) the theory of ideas fails to account for τὰ φανερά because 
it says nothing of the cause which is the source of change, and it gives a futile 
explanation of how the ideas are the obefac of sensibles, τὸ γὰρ μετέχειν 
οὐδέν ἐστιν. Despite the direct reference here to 991 A 20 22, the “" metaphor " 
of παράδειγμα is disregarded, as it 15 also in 991 B 1-9, in the section of the 
Phaedo there referred to (100 Ὁ.) Socrates refuses to insist upon any special 
designation for the relation between :deas and particulars, 

**¢ At Metaphysics 1075 B 17-20 it 15 said that those who posit ideas ought to 
have ἃ 51}}} more sovereign ἀρχή. διὰ τί γὰρ μετέσχεν ἢ μετέχει cf 1045 B 8-9 

. καὶ αἴτιον τί τῆς μεθέξεως . . . ἀποροῦσιν. 
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Phaedo whete, he says, Socrates, after censuring the accounts 
of others (Phaedo 96 A-99 C), supposes that there are ideas 
and their participants and that “being” 1s ascribed to anything 
in vittue of the idea, “becoming” in virtue of participation, 
and ‘‘perishing ” in virtue of loss, so that he necessartly believes 
the ideas to be the causes both of generation and of destruction 
(cf Phaedo 100 ( Ε, 101 C) Here too Aristotle objects that 
at least for the products of art we see that the cause 15 some- 
thing else, that a physician or a teacher, for example, is required 
for the production of health or knowledge even though there 
be absolute health and knowledge and things which can partake 
of them (335 B 20-24); but he also makes the more compre- 
hensive complaint that the theory fails to explain why, though 
there are always ideas and things to participate in them, there 
is only intermittent and not continuous generation (335 B 18- 
20). Even the account of the “matertalists”’ 1s more scientific 
than such a theory, he says, for they recognize that the cause of 
generation is a motive agent even though they mistakenly ascribe 
this motive power to matter itself (De Generatione 335 Β 24- 
31); according to him, the agent is rather the actualized form, 
that is a particular thing, the influence of which on a particular 
material brings to actuality the form which the latter already 
has potentsally.** 

While the theory of tdeas cannot explain the intermittence of 
generation and destruction, it 1s equally incapable of accounting 
for the perpetuity of movement and process which for Aristotle 
constitutes the eternity of the world. The ideas are at best 
potentialities, whereas for the change that is without beginning 
or end there must be a cause which not only can or does act but 
of which actuality is the essence.”** The ultimate cause of all 


81 ἄγθρωπος yap ἄνθρωπον γεννᾷ, ὁ καϑ' ἕκαστον τὸν τινά" cf, Metaphysics 
1023 Β 16-1034A8, 1070  27-30, 1071A17-24 (nb Α 118-19 πάντων δὴ 
πρῶται ἀρχαὶ τὸ ἐνεργείᾳ πρῶτον τοδὶ καὶ ἄλλο ὃ ὄδνγάμει) see pages 330-331 
and note 238 supra, ὥστε αἴτιον οὐθὲν ἄλλο πλὴν εἴ τι ὡς κινῆσαν ἐκ δυνάμεως 
εἰς ἐνέργειαν. cf, 1045 A 30-33, 1045 Β 16-22 (see note 263, ἢ 2 supra), 1075 Β 34- 
37; ἔτι rive. oo bv... τὸ εἶδος καὶ τὸ πρᾶγμα, οὐδὲν λέγει οὐδείς ' οὐδ' ἐνδέχεται 
εἰπεῖν, ἐὰν μὴ ὧν ἡμεῖς εἴπῃ, ὡς τὸ κιγοῦν ποιεῖ 

999 Metaphysics 1075 B 16-17’ ἔτι διὰ τί ἀεὶ ἔσται γένεσις καὶ τί αἴτιον 
γενέσεως οὐδεὶς λέγει. For the eternity of change see δέδίαῤῥγμες 1071 Β 6.11 
(cf. Physics 252 B 5-6, De Generatione 337 A 22-25) and 1071 B 12-20 for the 
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actualization, then, is this principle which moves as the unmoved 
poal and purpose.” With such a cause, however, in virtue of 
which all intelligence and all nature operate, the ideas have no 
connection, So, at any rate, Aristotle says in cecapitulating his 
criticism of the theory in regard to its treatment of the four 
causes (Metaphysics 992 A 29-32, see note 132 supra), although 
elsewhere he taxes it not with absolute neglect of the final cause 
but with an inadequate acticulation of this principle. Those who 
say that Unity or Being 1s something good,*® he contends 
(Metaphysics 988 B 6-16), are asserting the existence of a cause 
of being (τῆς οὐσίας αἴτιον) but not that being or becoming is for 
the sake of this; consequently, the good which is the final cause 
of activity and change they make not a cause in its own right 
but an accident of the formal cause, just as Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles make it an accident of the efficient cause. At one 
time Aristotle commends the Platonists for making the good a 


argument that as the cause of this perpetual movement eternal substances like 
the ideas would be useless ef μή τις δυναμένη ἐνέσται ἀρχὴ μεταβάλλειν, that 
not even this would suffice οὐδ' ἄλλη οὐσία παρὰ τὰ εἴδη (see note 311 zmfra), 
since, if it should not be an actual movent, there would be mo motion, and 
finally that not even tts actuality ts enough τῇ sts essence is potency, ἐνδέχεται 
γὰρ τὸ Surdyer ὃν μὴ εἶγαι Since in 1075 A 32-36 and 1075 B 20-24 the ideas 
are treated as one term of a contrariety and as, in consequence of this, existing 
δυνάμει (see pages 102-104 supra), 1075 B 30-34 must be understood as a 
criticism of the ideas based upon the same kind of interpretation’ no contraty, 
Anstotle there says, could be essentrally productive and motive, for it would be 
possible for st not to be and sts action would be posterior to its potency, with 
the result that the existing world would not be, as it 15, eternal For the treat- 
ment of the Platonic ideas as mere potencies see also page 333 supra 

**° The cause of the continuity of change 1s the circle of the fixed stars, that 
of the vartation the obliquity of the ecliptic, both together in the compound 
motion of the sun betng the direct cause of the continuous variation (MetapAystes 
1072 A9-18, De Generatione 336A15-B24 {cf Metaphysics 1071 A 13-17, 
Phystcs 194B13}) The mover of the circle of fixed stars, however, and so of 
the sun and ultimately of all things 1s the unmoved maver (Metaphysses 1072 
A19-B 14, cf 1070 B 34-35 and De Generatione 337 A 17-22), the actuality 
which ες the origin of αἱ! actualization (Metaphysics 1050 B 3-6) 

#99 hs δ' αὕτως (as Anaxagoras and Empedocles, for whom cf, Crit Pres, Phil , 
p 223, αἰ 26) καὶ of τὸ by ἢ τὸ ὃν φάσκοντες εἶναι τὴν τοιαύτην φύσιν (i.e ἀγαϑόν 
τι, cf, 988 Β9) ‘That this 1s meant to refer to Platonists among whom Plato 
himself 1s included is clear from the immediately preceding passage, 988 A 34 
B 6, and especially from 988 A 7-17 (see page 184 and note 62 supra) 
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principle and complains only that they do not say how it 15 so, 
as end, as movent, or as form (Metaphysics 1075 A 38-B 1); 
but again he maintains that their real ecror lies in the Fact that, 
while they set up the good as a principle, they identify 1t with 
the one and regard 115 essence not as goodness but as unity * 


$1 As against those who do make the good an ἀρχή (Metaphysics 1075 A 38- 
B1) Anstotle hay criticized those who do not consider the good and the bad 
as principles at al} (1075 A 36-37). These are the Pythagoreans and Speusippus 
who at 1072 B 30-1073 A 3 are satd to believe that the fasrest and best μὴ ἐν 
ἀρχῇ εἶναι because sn plants and animals perfection resides not in the principles 
which are their causes but in the effects produced by these principles, to this 
Anstotle's reply 1s that the complete organism is prior to the seed In Meta. 
physics 1092 A 11-17 thete occurs the same refutation of this same doctrine, 
which in 1091 A 33-B 1 15 said to have been adopted by certain modern thinkers 
sm order to avard the difficulty which results for those who make the one a 
principle These (i e Plato and his followers, see note 300 szpra), Amstotle 
says, identified absolute Unity and absolute Good but, nevertheless, thought sts 
essence to be preeminently Unity (1091 B 13-15) He who sought to avoid the 
consequences of this doctrine (1,¢ Speusippus) agreed that the one ts a first 
principle and element but refused to connect the good with it (1091 B 22-25 and 
32-35), but Amstotle contends that the Platonic doctrine incurs difficulties not 
because it ascribes goodness to the first principle {for the primary, eternal, and 
most self-sufficient entity can have these qualities only a5 goods and so only 
because tt 15 itself good) but because it makes this principle Unity and a principle 
in the sense of an element (1091 B 1-3 and 15-22, see also note 62 supra). At 
Ei Nie. 1096 B 5-8, after having attacked the Platonic theory of the absolute 
good aS a separate idea, Arsstotle adds that the Pythagoreans give a more 
plansible account when they piace the one in the column of goods and that 
Speusippus seems to have followed them in this matter This passage also has 
been taken to imply that Plato made the good identical with the one or an 
attribute of it (cf, Robin, Idées et Nombres, n 455 fon p 512]) It has no 
such implication, however There is in the preceding argument no reference to 
“ sdea-numbers " (see Appendix VI :afra) and the tdea of good is attacked not 
on the ground that at 1s zh¢ one or a mere attribute of Unity but because εἴ 15 ¢ 
unit just as every idea is a unit (ΕἸ. Nie 1096 A 27-28, see note 270 supra, 
1096 A 34-B 5, see pages 202-203 svpr¢) In saying that the Pythagoreans make 
the one a good Aristatle 1s approving only what he interprets as an agreement 
with his own contention that there 1s not one good but many, and the Platonic 
doctrine tmplied in this comparison 1s not that the one ts the good but that the 
good ts 4 one, 1 e a single unit, So much of the passage was correctly under- 
stood by Stewart (Notes on the Necomachean Ethics, 1, p 84" " the Pythagoreans 
“make the One good instead of making the Good one’) whose note was 
apparently misunderstood by Robin (Joc cif), Burnet’s note on the passage 
(The Ethics of Ar:stotle, p, 27) 1s entirely wrong, On Artstotle’s interpretation 
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Even if the nature of this principle is recognized as essentially 
good, however, its status as final cause in the Platonic theory 15 
challenged by Aristotle’s contention that for immobile entities 
there can be no absolute good or final cause, since such a cause 
is always the goal or purpose of action and all action in- 
volves movement (Metaphysics 996 A 21-29, cf. 1059 A 35-38). 
Although he himself vindicates a kind of final cause in the case 
of mathematics, he does so by distinguishing between the good 
and the beautiful and here too restricts the former to the sphere 
of action (1078 A 31-B 6, cf. De Motz Animal. 700 B 23-28). 
His denial of an αὐτοαγαθόν for immobiles, then, implses that 
the ideas at any rate could not be related to the absolute good 
as to a final cause and would therefore be equivalent to 
mathematical objects "2 

Despite Aristotle's sweeping charge that the Platonic theory 
says nothing about the cause which 1s the source of change 
(Metaphysics 992 A 25-26), that theory contains three different 
elements against which at different times he argues as unsuc- 
cessful attempts to explain the principle of movement or 
change.*™ For one thing, in his own discussions of motion and 


of the Pythagoreans here and his connection of them with Speusippus cf. Crit 
Pres Pinl., p 241, 0 111 

ὭΣ Cf Ravaisson, Essar sur la Métaphyssque d'Artstote, 1, pp 309-10 For 
Aristotle’s contention that only the formal cause figures in the case of ἀκένητα 
(for which his examples are mathematicals) cf PAyses 198 A 16-18 and De Gex 
Animal, 742B 33-35, for his .mmediate identification of ἀκίνητον and 
μαθηματικόν cf De Caelo 305 A 24-26 (Simplicius, De Caelo, p 631, 2-5) and 
Metaphysics 1020 B 2-3 (Alexander, Metaph, p. 399, 22) At Eth. Eud 1222 
B 20-25 (which has no parallel in the corresponding passages of the Nire- 
machean Ethics and Magna Moeralta) st 1s said that those principles ὅϑεν πρῶτον 
al κιγήσεις are ἀρχαί in the proper sense and especially those ἀφ᾽ ὧν μὴ ἐνδέχεται 
ἄλλως, ἣν ἴσως ὁ θεὸς ἄρχει, whereas in the strrct sense the term does not apply 
in the sphere of immobile principles such as the mathematical, although st is 
used here καθ’ ὁμοιότητα At Esh Eud 1218 A 24-28 (a passage hikewase without 
parallel in the other two ethical works) to the tdentification of absolute good 
and unity on the ground that numbers “aim at” {ἐφέενται} the latter it 15 
objected that the sense in which ἐφίενται is used 1s not specified and that anyway 
things which have no life cannot be supposed to have appetition (Spetis) 

“Cf also De Generatione 315 A 29-33% where Aristotle admits that Plato 
did discuss at Jeast the generation and destruction of things so far as this is 
genetation and destruction of τὰ στοιχεῖα (see note 80 supra}, 
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of actuality and poténtiality he takes cognizance of the idea of 
κίνησις which Plato expressly posited (Sophist 254 Dff., cf. 
Parmenides 129 D-E) and attacks 1t now on the ground that 
absolute motion could be only the potency of a subject (Meta- 
physics 1050 B 34-1051 A 2, see page 333 supia) and again 
because there can be no change apart from the different kinds 
which occur within the irreducible categories of being.*** 

In the second place, he represents the Platonists as connecting 
motion with the nature of that which he treats as the “ material 
principle” of their system In the very résumé in which he 
complains that they say nothing of the cause of change he 
insists that, 1f there is any source of motion in their theory, it is 
“the great and the small,” although in that case, he objects, 
the ideas must be in motion (Metaphysics 992 B7-9, see note 
132 supra). Elsewhere, in establishing his own definition of 
motion as the actualization of the potential gua potential, he 
refers to their identification of κίνησις with “otherness,” 
" mequality,” and “non-beimg,” an identification which tesults 
from a combination of statements in the Tzmaeus and the 
Sophist, the “ non-being” of the latter, which 1s really “ other- 
ness,” being identified with the “receptacle” of the former, 
the motion of which 1s referred to ‘‘ heterogeneity’ and thence 
to “inequality ", none of these terms, Aristotle says, can define 
either the subject or the termini of motion, but motion was 
referred to them because, not being assignable simply either to 
the potency or to the actuality of things, it appears to be some- 
thing indefinite and so to belong to the principles in the second 
series of opposites which are indefinite because they are priva- 
tive Since, however, it cannot be assigned simply to privation 
either, it must be, as he says, an “incomplete actuality,’ the 


τοι Metaphysics 1065 Β 7-14 = Phystes 200 B 32-201 A9, The parallelism of 
this argument to that against absolute Unity and absolute Good (see note 226 
supra) is shown by the conclusion ὥστε κινήσεως καὶ μεταβολῆς ἐστὶν εἴδη 
τοσαῦτα ὅσα τοῦ ὄντος (cantcast Physics 225A 34-B9) Simplicrus (PAys., 
p 402, 11-16) saw that Amstotle’s argument 1s directed against Plato's ἰδέα 
κινήσεως in the Sophrst and Parmenides (though he thought that it 1s at the 
same time meant to refute the notion of the soul as self-maved mover), this 15 
denied by Ross (PAéysies, p 536) because he follows Duels in mistaking the 
passages of the dialogues which Simplicius has in mind, not seeing that they are 
just those cited in the text s#pra. 
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indefinite character of which is due to the fact that the subject 
is in process and so, though no longer merely potential, has 
not yet been completely actualized (Physics 201 B 16-202 A 3, 
Metaphysics 1066 A 10-26) ** Then again, Aristotle couples 
Plato with Leucippus as saying that there is always motion, an 
assertion which he introduces in support of his own thesis of 
the priority of actuality, for he takes τὲ to mean that Leucippus 
and Plato posited the eternity of actuality because they saw that 
matter could not itself initiate sts own motion (Metaphysics 
1071 B 28-33) "4 He complains, however, that they do not say 


** The combination of terms with which motion 1s here identified clearly 
points to Plato (Sephist 256 D-E [τὸ μὴ ὅν and ἡ ϑατέρου φύσις͵ cf Alexander 
apud Simplicius, Phys, p 430, 6-12 and Simplicius, rh:d, p 430, 21-22, 
Timaeus 57 E-58 A [ὁμαλότης and ἀνισότη4}, cf Simplicius, Phys , p 432, 20-34, 
cf also Eudemus apud Simplictus, Phys, p 431, 8-9 [see page 122 supral). 
The reference to the series of opposites, however, indicates that Aristotle has also 
in view the Pythagoreans in whose table as given in Metaphysres 986 A 22-26 
κινούμενον appears in the column headed by ἄπειρον {cf also Eudemus apud 
Simplicaus, Phys, p 431, 13-14 {τὸ δὲ ἀόριστον καλῶς ἐπὶ τὴν κίνησιν of 
Πυθαγόρειοι καὶ ὁ Πλάτων ἐπιφέρουσιν' οὐ γὰρ δὴ ἄλλος γε οὐδεὶς περὶ αὐτῆι 
εἴρηκεν} and {Plutarch}, De Placius, 1, 23 [== Dex Graect, p 5184 168 
Πυϑαγόρας Ἡλάτων κίνησίς ἐστι διαφορά ris ἢ ἑτερότης ἐν ὕλ}}} On this treat- 
ment of the Pythagorean classification as equivalent to Plato's account of motion 
cf, Cru, Pres Phil, p 164, and for Aristotle's interpretation of τὸ μὴ ὅν of the 
Sophtst as absolute non being and as Platonic “ matter,” his identification of it 
with the “receptacle * of the Trmaexs, and his contention that the rdeas must 
consequently be ‘in place” and “in motion" see pages 91-96 and 118-123 
SH pra 

When in Metaphysics 1084 A 34-35 Aristotle speaks of Platorusts who assign 
motion and rest to the ἀρχαί, tt 1s most reasonable to think of Xenocrates who, 
we know, made ‘the same" the principle of rest and ἡ the other” the principle 
of motion (frag. 68 == Plutarch, De An Proc. 1012 D-F, cf “ Timaeus Locrus” 
96 A, where both ‘ the same" and ‘the other" of Trmaeus 35 A are interpreted 
as principles of motion); notice also that in the classification of Hermodorus 
κινούμενον, being among the ἀόριστα, τς called ἄπειρον and οὐκ By (see notes 96 
and 192 supra) 

900 διὸ ἔγιοι ποιοῦσιν del ἐγέργειαν, οἷον Λεύκικπος καὶ Τίλάτων" del yap εἶγαί 
φασιν κίνησιν (πα Ὁ that Plato us πο! joined with Anaxagoras here {cf 1072 
47], for Plato's acceptance of the Heraclitean doctrine of continual flux so far as 
concerns sensibles cf Metaphystes 987 A 32-B7, 1078 B 12-17, 1086 A 37-B 11 
[see pages 211-220 supra), and for the possible but improbable inclusion of 
Plato in the classification of Physres 254 A 343-B4 cf 265 A2-12 and Crist, Pres. 
Pit], p 162, αὶ 80) The Platonic passage to which Amstotle here refers has 
usually been identified as Timaens 30 A ([Alexander}], Metaph., p. 690, 31-32, 
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why and what this motion 15 or what ts the cause of its being 
one kind or another; the present distinction between natural 
motion and that caused by an external agent must always hold, 


followed by Bonitz, Schwegler, Ross, δὲ al) ὁ θεὸς πᾶν ὅσον ἣν ὁρατὸν 
παραλαβὼν obx ἡσυχίαν ἄγον ἀλλὰ κινούμενον πλημμελῶς καὶ ἀτάκτως els 
τάξιν αὐτὸ ἤγαγεν ἐκ τῆς ἀταξίας ᾿ς There, however, the “ eternity” of 
motion is at best sumpliat, and, although Anstotle does refer to this passage 
elsewhere, in the sentence qnoted above (1071 B 32-33) he is more likely to 
have in mind Timaeus 57 E-58 C, whence he derived the identification of motion 
with ‘inequality’ (see note 305 sa#pra) and which closes with the words 
οὕτω, . ἡ τῆς ἀνωμαλότητος διασῳζομένη γένεσις del τὴν ἀεὶ κίνησιν τούτων 
οὖσαν ἐσομένην τε ἐνδελεχῶς παρέχεται, To this passage he refers in De 
Generatione 337 A 7-15 also, where, saying that his own explanation has solyed 
the problem posed by some concerning the perpetuity of change, he rejects 
without discussion the answer offered by Plato (see note 91 s#pra), Although 
there the reyection of Plato’s explanation 1s merely tacit, elsewhere spectfic 
criticisms are made of certain applications of the principle on which 3t 1s based, 
namely that, since there 1s no void, every motion sets up a circle of propulsion 
(xeplocis} or secyprocal replacement In Physscs 215 A 14-19 Aristotle, arguing 
against the hypothests of a void, mentions dvrereploracis as an explanation of 
the movement of projectiles (sed, line 15, for which Stmplicius [PAys, Ὁ, 668, 
32 669, 2] cites Temaeus 359A, cf more specifically Tsmaexns 80 A 1-2 in the 
application of περίωσις to “ cupping,” swallowing, projectiles, mustcal concord 
and discord, streams, thunderbolts, and Joadstones [Timaexs 79 E10 80C]); 
in Physics 267 A 15-20 he reyects thts explanation because in reciprocal replace- 
ment all the elements involved must move and be moved simultaneously (cf 
Timaeus 79 B-C [in the explanation of respiration] καὶ τοῦτο dua πᾶν οἷον 
τροχοῦ περιωγομένου γίγνεται διὰ τὸ κενὸν μηδὲν εἶναι) and so must also stop 
simultaneously whereas the projectile 1s a single thing in continued motion the 
cause of which cannot be one and the same agent Aristotle contends that, even 
if the orginal mover sets in motion, along with the projectile, something else, 
ἃ g. atr, which by being moved continues to move the proyectile, still all motion 
must cease as soon as contact with the primary mover ts broken even though 
that mover, like the magnet (a reference to Timaeus 80 C), make what it moves 
able to move in turn,—untless one supposes (and thts 15 his own solution) that 
the origina) mover imparts not only motion but an active power to set in motion, 
which latter the medium retains even when, the contact with its mover being 
broken, it 1s no longer itself in motion, the medium of the projectile, then, 15 2 
series of movers through which the power to move is transmitted tn dummushing 
degrees until finally the mover only sets in motion and when this contact 15 
broken the whole motion ceases (Physics 266B27-267A15, cf De Anima 
434 B 29-435 A 5, Parva Nat 459A 24-8 7) Plato himself does not explain in 
detail his application of reciprocal replacement to projectiles, but later commen- 
tators (cf Plutarch, Quaess Plat 1005A; Simplicius, Phys, p. 668, 25-32) 
make it conform to his elaboration of the mechaoism in his account of respiration 
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and it is of the greatest consequence to determine what sort is 
primary (1071 B 33-37) This objection 1s developed elsewhere 
in Asistotle’s demonstration of the natural motion of simple 


(Timaeus 79 A-E). In his cesticism of that account Aristotle calfs fictitious the 
mechanism of replacement whereby, because there 1s no void, the heat sssuing 
from the mouth pushes the surrounding air about through the porous flesh into 
the place which it has Ieft and this air having been heated leaves the body by 
the way it entered and in turn pushes the arr around through the mouth into 
the body (Parsa Nat 472 B 12-20, cf. Timaeus 79 B-C), the mechanism requires 
exhalatron to precede inhalation, whereas, since these actions are alternate and 
men at death exhale, the beginning of the process must be inhalation (472 B 20- 
24), and, furthermore, it 1s strange that we are aware of respiration through the 
mouth but not of that through the chest which this theory assumes (472 B 29-32) 

(There follows here [472 B 33-473 A 2] the statement that it 1s strange to make 
inhalation an entrance of heat, for what is exhaled seems to be het and what 3s 
inhaled cold and, when it 1s hot, we breathe hard because the entering breath 
does not cool sufficiently Although this has been assumed to belong to the 
criticism of Plato fe g A E Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Timaens, p 367), 
Michael Ephessus [Pare Nat, pp 121, 30-122, 7] says that it 15 rather a criticism 
of Anaxagoras Now, Plato himself makes “cooling “ one of the purposes of 
cespiration [Timaeus 78 E 3-5, cf 7061 ΕἼ, and according to Timaens 79 D-E 
the air 1s exhaled because it has been heated within the body, it is cooled outside, 
and the mhaled air becomes hot only efter entering the body [cf M. Wellmann, 
Pragmentsammlung der griechischen Arzte, 1, pp 84-5} Aristotle himself in 
the preceding critrcism gives the same account of the theory [472 B13, ἐξιόντος 
γὰρ ἔξω τοῦ θερμοῦ διὰ τοῦ στόματος, etc} Unless he is guilty of the crassest 
inconsistency, this passage cannot refer to Plato, 1t looks very much as if it were 
out of place and belonged after 472 B 5 as a further argument against Democritus, 
for whom according to Aristotle inhalation was the ingress of fire-atoms [cf 

Crit Pres, Phil, p 262, η 181, p 289, α 3, p. 291, αὶ 3}) Aristotle considers 
respiration to be alternate ἕλξις and ὦσις (cf Physics 243812); but he takes 
no cognizance of the fact that Platos application of περέωσις to the phenomens 
of respiration, projectiles, magnetism, ete had the express purpose of banishing 
the notion of ἔλξις from physical theory (Trmaeus 80C, εἰ Strato apud Sim- 
pliaus, Phys, p 663, 5-6, Galen, De Placitss Hipp et Plat, p 708 [Kuhn] = 
pp. 714-15 [Mueller]; Galen, In Plat Timaeum Comment Frag , XIX, pp. 25-6 
{Schréder}}, though he himself opposes the use of this conception to explain 
certain biological phenomena (De Gen. Animal 737B27-738A9 [ef Crit. 
Pres Phil, p 209, mn. 245]) Once ἕλξις 15 banished, if the rnitiation of respira. 
tion is fo be within the body (as Aristotle himself insists that it must be 
[Parva Nat 472 A 22-24}}, exhalation must necessarily precede inhalation 
As for the χερίωσις in general, 1t 1s not the cause of motion but at once the 
consequence of the absence of void in a closed universe and the cause of the 
continuance of the disequilibrium which is the necessary condition of al! physical 
motion (cf Simplicius, Phys, pp £351, 28-1352, 17 and see pages 448-450 
infra). 
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bodies If the atoms are constantly moving one another by 
force, they must have a natural motion from which this motion 
of constraint 1s a deviation; and, 1f an infinite regress is to be 
avoided, the ortginal motion must cause motion naturally and 
not by force. So also the disorderly motion which preceded the 
cosmos according to the Timaeus (i.e. 30A, see note 306 
supra), if st was 8 motion of constraint, implies a prior natural 
motion; if τ was itself natural, there must already have been a 
cosmos, for the ortginal movent, being in motion of itself, 
must set in motion naturally and the things that ate moved 
without constraint must, by coming to rest in their proper 
places, constitute the order which they now have, which order 
is the cosmos (De Caelo 300 B8-25).°” Feeling tt necessary, 
however, to support the charge that Plato failed to specify the 


%7 In 300B2122 I read τό Te γὰρ πρῶτον κινοῦν ἀνάγκη κινεῖν, αὐτὸ 
κινούμενον, κατὰ φύσν , , Stocks and Allan read αὐτό with F, L, and 
Alexander but take κατὰ φύσιν with κινούμενον, Both the parallel of 300 B 13-14 
(Sei τὴν πρώτην κινοῦσαν μὴ βίᾳ κινεῖν ἀλλὰ κατὰ φύσιν) and the exigencies of 
the atgument, however, require κατὰ φύσιν to be taken with κινεῖν, for Aristotle 
is concerned to show that a natural motion implies both a cause the operation of 
which 1s natural {τὸ κινοῦν κατὰ φύσιν [cf Physics 255 A 20-24, Simplicius, 
Phys, p, 1211, 15-20}) and a natural result (74 κινούμενα μὴ βίᾳ) This itself 
guarantees αὐτό as against the ἑαυτό of most MSS and editors, for with the latter 
κατὰ φύσιν could not go with κινεῖν and the point at issue, that the action of the 
cause on that which it moves 1s natural, 1s not advanced by the assertion that 
st moves ttself The πρῶτον κινοῦν 1s here a logical deduction within the limits 
of the theories against which Arsstotle is arguing, 1, δ, a precosmical disorderly 
motion. It has nothing to do with Aristotle’s own theory of a “ prime mover" 
(45 von Arnim thinks, who, reading éav7é and disregarding the polemical context, 
cites the passage as evidence for Aristotle's early belief in a self-moved mover 
[Dye Butstehung der Gotteslebre des Arsstoteles, pp 21-22]) or even with Plato's 
(cf, Guthrie, who also reads ἑαντό, Class Quart, XXVIT [1933], p. 170, n 1 
and Aristotle, On the Heavens [Loeb Class Lib], pp xx:f.}, for the question 
of soul 1s not considered here in connection with the “ disorderly motion ", it 15 
exactly parallel to the πρῶτον ἠρεμοῦν in the similar argument from an infinite 
regress 16 300B1 (notice also the use of τὴν πρώτην κινοῦσαν [seek κίνησιν} 
tn 300 B 13). 

For the subsequent Jines (300 B 25-31), which apply to both the Atomists and 
Plato, cf. Οὗ Pres Phil, pp 192-3 Aristotle’s point here is that, if in the 
disorderly motion the combinations which constitute natural bodies canmof occur, 
definite motions are excluded and the whole cannot be called entirely without 
order, if they can occur, there must be natural motions present which are involved 
in ther formation, 
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primary motion, Aristotle denies (Metaphysics 1071 B 37-1072 
A 3) that he can assert tt to be what he sometimes calls the 
princtple, the self-moved mover (cf Phaedrus 245 C-E, Laws 
892 A, 896 A-D), for that, the soul, he makes contemporaneous 
with the created world and later than the precosmical motion 
(Timaeus 34 B-C, 30 A) 

With this argument 15 recognized a third factor which in the 
Platonic theory plays the part of an ἀρχὴ κινήσεως, and the im- 
portance ascribed to this principle by Aristotle is indicated by 
the exhaustiveness with which he elsewhere argues against the 
conception of soul as the self-moved through which all else 1s 
moved, a conception which he says seems to have arisen because 
nothing 1s seen causing motion except what 1s itself in motion 
(De Anima 404 A 20-25) ** He himself maintains that any- 
thing which 1s in motion must be moved by something else and 
that to suppose something to be τῇ self-motiun because it 15 
moved as a whole and not by something outside 1s as if, when 
CD is moved by AC which 1s itself 1n motion, one should say 
that AD ts not moved by anything simply because 18 is not clear 
which part 1s the movent and which the moved (Physics 241 
B 24-33) *°* Since motion exists only as a modification of 
something mobile and whatever 1s in motion 1s a continuum 


0. In 404 A 21 ὅσοι λέγουσι τὴν ψυχὴν τὸ αὑτὰ κινοῦν includes both Plato and 
Xenocrates, whose definition of soul as ἀριθμὸς αὐτὸς αὑτὸν κινῶν is in Topics 
140 B 2-6 distinguished from Plato's {τὸ αὐτὸ αὐτὸ κινοῦν}, with which it agrees, 
however, 1n so far as it makes soul the self-moved mover (cf De Anima 404 
B 27-30) 

**In the text of Ross, which I follow, this ts 241 B 34-44, the criticism 15 
aimed at Phaedrus 245 C-E (cf especially 245E πᾶν yap σῶμα, ᾧ μὲν ἔξωθεν 
τὸ κινεῖσθαι, ἄψυχον, ᾧ δὲ ἔνδοθεν αὐτῷ ἐξ αὐτοῦ, ἔμψυχον, ὡς ταύτης οὔσης 
φύσεως ψυχῆς), In Physics 252 Β 17-27 Acistotle offers as a possible argument 
for the absolute initiation of motion the apparent fact that animate beings unlike 
inanunate objects pass from rest to motion even without external stimulus and 
that what is true of the microcosm may be true of the macrocosm Of this the 
first part is generalized from Plato's demonstration that the soul 1s the source 
of motion (cf especially 252 B 18-23 with Phaedrus 245 E [quoted above]) and 
the second reflects Plato’s argument from the soul in man to that in the universe 
(Philebus 29 D-30B) Aristotle answers the argument by saying that the anumal 
mutiates only focomotion, that in the an:mal there are many motions of which 
the cause is the environment, and that some of these set an motion thought and 
conation by which the whole animal is moved (253 A 7-21, 259 B 1-20, cf Cri, 
Pres Phil, pp 180-181). 


ae 
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and so infinitely divisible, analysis will show that any apparent 
self-mover must ultimately be moved by a movent which is 
ttself unmoved: nothing can as a whole move itself as a whole, 
for the same subject would then at the same time and in the 
same respect be both agent and patient, that 1s both actually 
and potentially the same thing; nor can anything move itself 
by reason either of the self-motion or of the reciprocal motion 
of its parts, for im the former case the original impossibility 
recurs and in the latter case not only would the same thing 
still be true but there would be no prime mover at all 519 


“19 Motion occurs 1n the thing moved, for of this it is the actwalization induced 
by the movent (PAyster 202 A 13-14), and in Topres 120 B 21-29 the Platonic 
definition of soul 1s attacked on the ground that motion ts an accident andicating 
the activity or affection of a subject (see page 10 supra). 

In Physics 241 B 33-242 Α 15. (== 241 B 44-242 A49, Ross) tt 15 said that, 
since any apparent self-mover, being as a thing in motion divisible (cf PAysres 
234B1020 and 240 Β 8-241 Α 26), must stop τῇ a part of it stops moving 
{else the part still moving and nat, as was assumed, the whale ts in motion 
per se and prumarily), the whole must be moved by something, for this ss true 
of whatever 1s at rest because something eise has stopped moving That this last 
principle does not apply, however, τῷ the case of a whole and its parts appears 
from the fact that it would as well support the argument that the motion of the 
parts 1s dependent upon the motion of the whole 

In Physses 257 A 33-258 A 27, after having traced back all motron to a first 
mover either self-moving or unmoved (257 A 25-27) Amstotle argues that any 
self mover involves an unmoved mover Beginning again with the :mfiite 
divisibility of anything in motion not accidentally (257 A 33-B 1), he first elsmi- 
nates integral self-motion (257 B 2-13). that would require a single sdentical 
thing to be undergoing and causing the same change at the same time (cf 256 
B 27-257 A 3), to have contrary attributes at once and in the same respect, since 
motion 1s the incomplete actualization of the mobile which 15. potentsally what 
the movent 15 actually {cf 257 A 12-14 and, for the same argument against the 
“atoms in motion,” De Generdtione 326B2-5) Next he shows that the parts 
of the self-mover cannot move each other reciprocally (257 B 13-26), for 1) 
there would be no first mover, stnce each part would really be moving :tself 
through an intermediary, 2) each part would be undergoing the change which 
it causes (cf, 257 A 7-12), 3) since the mover mas? be either unmoved or seif- 
moved but #eed not be otherwise moved, the movement caused in one part by the 
other, being accidental, may be excluded, in which case there would be a part 
that 1s moved and a mover that 15 essentially unmoved (cf 256 B 7-14, argument 
3 {257 B 20-25] occurs between arguments 1 and 2, both of which, however, 
assume a necessary rather than accidental relation between the parts) Finally 
he shows that a self-mover cannot move ttself by the self-motion of one or more 


*< pte. 
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As for soul, Aristotle contends that, far from being essen- 
tially the self-moving or that which is capable of self-motion,™ 
it cannot have motion as an attribute at all 
except accidentally, Here he takes it as already 
proved that the movent need not be itself sn 
motion (406 A 3-4) and argues that, having motion not acct- 
dentally but as a natural attribute (as it must if its essence 15 
to move itself), the soul will have local motion and a natural 
place; that natural motion would imply natural rest and the 
posstbility of constrained rest and motion, though what these 
would be in the case of soul 1s not easy to say even by resorting 
to fiction (for πλάττειν βονλομένοις, a reference to Plato's myths, 
cf. Republic 588 B10, Phaedrus 246 C-D); that soul, moving 


of its parts (257 B 26.258 Α 1). the self moving part, not the whole itself, 
would be the primary self mover (cf 242 A 5-10), but, 1f the whole is moved 
by the whole, the parts would move themselves only accidentally The only 
possibility of self-motion, then, 1s for part of the whole to be an unmoved mover 
while part 1s moved, sf the whole, containing these two factors, be sard to move 
itself, 1t would be moved both by itself and by the unmoved factor (258 A 1-5). 
An intermediate element being superfluous, the true self-mover contains these 
two factors only (258A518), which, if the mover is a continuum (as the 
moved must be), are in mutual contact, sf it 1s not, the mover alone touches the 
moved (258 A 18 22, cf De Generatione 323 A25-34) The whole moves itself, 
then, not by moving or being moved as a whole but by having two distinct 
factors, an unmoved mover and something moved without necessarily moving 
(258 A 22-27) 

This elaborate refutation 1s anticipated by the earlier statement (Pdysses 255 
A 12-18) that no continuous thing can move itself, since self-affection involves 
two factors, an agent and a patient, which must in every case be distinct 

11 τὸ κιγοῦν ἑαυτὸ ἢ δυνάμενον κινεῖν (406 A 1-2) 18 a reference to the formu- 
lation in Laws 895 E-896A τὴν δυναμένην αὐτὴν αὐτὴν κινεῖν κέἔγησιν (cf. 
Themustius, De Anima, p 14, 30-31; Philoponus, De Anima, p 96, 10-15) This 
passage of the De Anima supports Robin (Idées ef Nombres, n 100, HI) in 
taking as a reference to soul the ἄλλη οὐσία παρὰ τὰ εἴδη which in Metaphysics 
1071 B 16-17 Aristotle says would, as an ἀρχὴ δυγαμένη μεταβάλλειν, be no more 
adequate to account for the perpetuity of movement than would the ideas with 
such a principle inhering in them (see note 298 sapra); it decisively repulses the 
objection to this interpretation made by Ross (Mesaphysies, UW, p 369} who says 
that, since the world-soul ἧς thought of as essentially active, the objection ef 
μὴ ἐνεργήσει, οὐκ ἔσται κίνησις would not be appropriate to it’ The ἄλλη οὐσία 
comes nearer to the requisite principle than do the ideas as Aristotle conceives 
them, this certainly would not in his eyes be true of the mathematica! objects 
to which Bonitz and Ross refer 


De Anima 
405 B 31-406 B 15 
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naturally upward, downward, or in an intermediate direction, 
would be one of the bodies of which these are the natural 
motions, that, the motions of the soui being presumably of the 
same nature as the motions imparted thereby to the body, as the 
body moves focally the soul must move locally within the 
body*? and might then leave and reénter it, which would 
imply the possibility of the resurrection of dead animals; more- 
over, that to deduce the soul’s mobility from the fact that it 
can be moved incidentally even by an external object ts to sur- 
render the position that tt ts by ts own nature mobile, for what 
is essentially self-moved can be moved by something else only 
incidentally but the soul, if it has any motion, 1s especially 
moved by sensible objects, so that its most characteristic motion 
would be incidental, and finally that the soul τὰ moving itself 
1s ttself moved, so that, if its self-motion 1s not incidental, st 
would be in process of displacement from its own essence, since 
every motion 1s displacement of the moved gua moved (cf 
Physics 221 B3, 222 B16, 235 B8-13, 261 A 20-21), Through- 
out this argument Aristotle assumes that any motion of soul 
must be physical (cf. 406 A 12-14). He can cite Democritus 
as one who asserted that the soul moves the body with the same 
motion as tt has itself (406 B 15-25) ;*** but he contends that 
the Lsmaeus gives the same kind of physical explanation, since 
Dednima ἰβέῖδ st 1s because the soul has been inter- 
406 B 25-407 B26 tWined with the body that it moves the latter 
by being 156} in motion, and in support of 

this interpretation he briefly summarizes the psychogonta of 
that dialogue (406 B 25-407 A 2), his first criticism of which 


On 406 B 2 cf Shorey, A. f,P, XXII (1901), pp 152-3 In Physecs 265 
B 32-266 ΑἹ Anstotle contends that “ those who make soul the cause of motion " 
also bear wainess to his doctrine that Ipcomotion 1s prior to all other types of 
movement, for they say that the principle of things in motion 1s that which itself 
moves itself but the self motion of any living being 1s locomotion (cf 253 A 14- 
15 and 259 B 6-11); the desired conclusion here also depends upon the assump- 
tron that the self moving soul has the same typc of motion that it imparts to 
the body 

*9Cf Crit Pres Phil, Ὁ 303, with Actstotle’s question as to how the moving 
atoms which constitute the soul can then cause the body to rest compare the 
criticisms of self-motson or motion as genus of soul in Topics 120 B 30-35, 123 
A 15-19, 127 B13 17 (pages 10-12 supra) 

“In 406 Β 26 the word φυσιολογεῖ is not meant to suggest opposition to 
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then 1s that it mistakenly makes the Soul a magnitude (407 A 
2-3) Pointing out that by “the soul! of the universe” must be 
meant mind (νοῦς) and not the sensitive or appetittve soul, the 
motions of which are not circular,*** Aristotle argues (407A 
3-19) that mind, if τὲ were continuous at all, would Jike the 
objects of thought have the continuity of numerical succession 
and not that of a magnitude, for thought 1s inexplicable as the 


ὠνθολογεῖ as Viastos maimtains (Class Quart, XX XI [1939], p 73, n 8), 
rt identifies the way in which the ΤΡΊΖΕΙ cepresents the action of the soul on 
body with the mechanical explanation of Democritus (cf Themustius, De Anima, 
p 19, 17-19, Philoponus, De Anima, p 115, 22-31) and opposes 1t to Aristotle's 
own statement (406 B 24-25) that soul moves body by a kind of choice and 
‘thought The intertwining’ (συμπεπλέχθαι) of soul and body (406 B 27-28) 
represents Trmaeus 361, ἡ δ' ἐκ μέσου πρὸς τὸν ἔσχατον οὐρανὸν πάντῃ 
διαπλακεῖσα κύκλῳ τὲ αὐτὸν ἔξωθεν περικαλύψασα, alry ἐν αὐτῇ στρεφομένη, 
θείαν ἀρχὴν ἤρξατο ἁπαίστον καὶ ἔμφρονος βίον πρὸς τὸν σύμπαντα χρόνον (cf 
the similar language of 3248) Aristoties résumé (406 B 28 407 Α 2) mentions 
the construction of soul from the στοίχεια (== Timaeus 35 A, ch 37 A [ἐκ τῆι 
ταὐτοῦ καὶ τῆς θατέρου φύσεως Ex re οὐσίας τριῶν τούτων auyxpabeioa μοιρῶν), 
its diviston according to harmonic ratios (== Timaens 35 B-36B, εἰ 37 A4 
[ἀνὰ λόγον μερισϑεῖσα καὶ συνδεθεῖσα) and 3GEGEF [Χογισμοῦ δὲ μετέχουσα καὶ 
ἁρμονίας ψυχή}, the bénding of the straight στρ into a crcle, and then, after 
the division of the single arcle into two which intersect at two points, the 
further division of one of therm into seven (= Trmraens 36B6C2 (where, 
however, the straight strip 15 first split lengthwise, the two are joined at their 
centers to form a X and then are bent into two circles} and 36 Ὁ) Aristotle 
had remarked that the harmonic division 15 meant to assure the soul of an 
mnate perception of harmony and the universe of concordant motions (406 B 29- 
31, cf Polsties 1340 B 18-19 where to those who say that the soul 15 harmony 
{refuted by Plato in Phaedo 92 A-95 A and Anistotle, frag 45] he contrasts 
those who say that εἰ has harmony [cf. ὥραν: 36 E6 ἢ cited above}), the end 
of the résumé— and this was his real reason for giving it—-indicates, he says, 
that the revolutions of the heaven are assumed to be the motions of the soul 
(407 A 1-2) 

Sin Timaens 34 A the demrurge, endowing the universe with the mation 
τῶν ἑπτὰ γὴν περὶ νοῦν καὶ φρόνησιν μάλιστα οὖσαν, namely axial rotation, 
deprives st of the other six motions, 1n 90 ( 7. 1 the thoughts and revolutions 
of the universe are said to be ‘motions akin to the divine in us” (cf 47 Β 5- 
C4), and in 77 B-C axial rotation 15 expressly dened the kind of soul that has 
only sensation and appetite For the disturbance of the sevolutsons of the soul 
by the motions called sensations cf 43 A-44B, the commentators refer to this 
passage, to the fact that sensation 1s entroduced subsequently to the creation of 
the soul and as a necessary concomitant of the incarnation of particular souls 
(42 A), and to the rectilinear motion of viston (45 C) 
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contact of an extended subyect with its obyect."* He maintains, 
moreover, that, if thought, being the motion of mind, 15 rota- 
tion (cf Timaeus 37 A {note 316 supra}), which is the motion 
of a citcle, the circle described in the Trmaeus (see note 314 
supra) must be identical with mind (407 A 19-22), the eternal 
rotation of this cercle 1s, however, incompatible with the process 
of thinking (407 A 22-34)- 1t would imply unending thought 
of an obyect, whereas all thought whether practical or theoretical 
has a limit in tts purpose or conclusion and, at any rate, does 
not revert to its starting-point as does circular movement, the 
recurrence of the same revolution would require that the mind 
repeatedly think the same thing, and, finally, thought resembles 
a coming to rest rather than movement of any kind “7 On the 
other hand (407 A 34-B5), 1f the motion ts not tts essence, 
the soul would be moving contrary to nature and so being 
under constraint could not be happy, while its indissoluble 
conjunction with body (see note 314 supra on 406 B 27-28) 


*26 Aristotle has in mind Trmaeus 37 A (αὐτή re ἀνακυκλουμένη πρὸς αὑτήν, 
ὅταν οὐσίαν σκεδαστὴν [1 δ μεριστὴν, cf, 35 A 2-3] ἔχοντός τινος ἐφάπτηται καὶ 
ὅταν ἀμέριστον, λέγει κινουμένη διὰ πάσης ἑαυτῆς ὅτῳ τ' ἄν re ταὐτὸν ἦ καὶ 
ὅτον ἂν ἕτερον .) It 15 to this that the questron in 407 A 18-19 refers, πῶς 
νοήσεις τὸ μεριστὸν ἀμερεῖ ἢ τὸ ἀμερὲς pepior@, Aristotle has argued that, were 
the mind to think the obsect by touching it with one of its parts, not only could 
the contact be nerther at a point (for the mind could never traverse in thought 
the whole object) nor at an extended part {for a thought would be a multipfe 
repetition of the same object} but the mind would not have to have circular 
motion of even magnitude, and, 1f thought 1s contact by the whole circle, what 
is the contact of the several parts? In either case, he then adds, thought of one 
of the two classes of objects mentioned by Plato in the passage above cannot be 
accounted for 

"TCE Phystes 247B10-11 τῷ yap ἠρεμῆσαι καὶ στῆναι τὴν διάνοιαν 
ἐπίστασθαι καὶ φρονεὶν λέγομεν and Plato, Cratylas 437A . μᾶλλον ἔοικε 
(seal ἐπιστήμην σημαίνοντι ὅτι ἴστησιν' ἡμῶν ἐπὶ τοῖς πράγμασι τὴν ψυχήν. 
in De Anima 434A 16-21 Aristotle repeats that the cognitive faculty 15 at rest, 
but it furnishes the universal mayor premise which in the practical syllogism 
causes motion as an unmoved mover In 432 B 26-433 A6 he has argued that 
it 1s not γοῦς which causes locomotion as theoretical st makes πὸ sudgment 
concerning what 1s to be pursued or avoided, even as contemplating such a 
practical obyect it does not straightway prompt to pursuit or avoidance, and, 
when it does, the subject often acts rather in accordance with desire; in general, 
the fact that one can have medical knowledge without practicing shows that 
something else must determine action according to knowledge, 
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must also be burdensome and is a state to be shunned according 
to the customary assertion that it 1s better for the mind to be 
separated from body.** The further burden to the soul of 
keeping the body sn motion is a point not developed here as it 
is elsewhere, "ἢ but Aristotle does object (407 B 5-12) that the 
cause for the rotational motion of the heaven ts obscure, for it 
is neither the essence of the soul, such motion being merely 
incidental to it, nor the body, the motion of which ss rather 
caused by the soul, and it is not even said to be “better,” 
though god ought for this reason to have made the soul move 
and move in this fashion Finally he complains (407 B 13-26) 
that, whereas the relationship of agent~-patient or movent— 
moved cannot subsist between any two things taken at random, 
in this as in mast theortes there is no consideration of the state 
of the body to which the soul is attached or of the cause of the 
connection,®?? which to him ts that of the proper form and the 
suitable material. 


ἘΣ The last remark 1s usually said to be an allusion to Phaedo 66 B 6745, 
but specific reference to that passage cannot be assumed, for the attitude there 
expressed 15 stated as formal dogma in Law's 828 Ὁ κοινωνία γὰρ ψυχῇ καὶ 
σώματι διαλύσεως οὐκ ἔστιν ἧἦ κρεῖττον, ὡς ἐγὼ φαίην ἂν σκονδῇ λέγων The 
assumption that the soul must be μακάριαν τς taken as a ceference to Trmaexs 
34B There not the soul itself but the οὐρανός 1s called εὐδαίμων θεός, but it 15 
εὐδαίμων because of its soul which later (36 E-37 A} as distinguished from its 
body 1s called ἀρίστη τῶν γεννηθέντων, cf Polsticus 269D, where the πολλὸ 
μακάρια which come to the οὐρανός from its begetter are contrasted to 215 
corporeality (In the pseudo-Platonic Epinomzs [981 ἘΠῚ the soul of the stars 15 
called εὐδαιμογνεστάτη re καὶ ἀρίστη, 

° See Appendix VIII snfra 

29 As if it were possible, in accordance with the Pythagorean legends, for 
any soul to enter any body (407 B 21-23}. This has generally been understood 
as a reference to Pythagorean metempsychosis, but the passage ts not explicit 
enough to require this interpretation (cf. Rathmann, Qwaestiones Psthagoreae 
Orphicae Empedocleae, p 18) it 1s mot even certain that this feature of Plato's 
doctrine 1s meant, for it 1s not true that in metempsychosis Plato fails to relate 
the nature of the various bodies to the state of the souls which enter them (cf 
Timaeus 42 B-D and 90 E-92 C, of which Aristotle adapted 91 E-92 A4 to his 
own purpose in De Part Animal 686 Α 27.681 Α 7); the objection might with 
more justsce refer to the account of the original embodiment of souls in the 
Timaeus (cf 43. A τὰς τῆς ἀθανάτου ψυχῆς περιόδους ἐνέδουν els ἐπίρρυτον σῶμα καὶ 
ἀπόρρυτον and De Anima 407 Β 15 συνάπτουσι γὰρ καὶ τιθέασιν εἰς σῶμα τὴν 


ψυχήν) 
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Aristotle is satisfied that his demonstration of the soul’s 
incapacity for any save accidental motion refutes @ fortior: the 
theory that it moves itself (De Anima 408 B 30-31, cf. 408 A 
30-34) Nevertheless, he adds a detailed argument against “ the 
most unreasonable doctrine” that the soul is 
self-moving number ** Taking “number” in 
the sense of an aggregate of units (see note 
225 supra), be first remarks that, since a unit is without parts 
and differences, no unit can be both movent and moved (409 A 
1-3, cf, the refutation of integral self-motion [Physzcs 257 B 
2-13] and its use against ‘atoms in motion” [De Generatione 
326 B 2-5}; see note 310 sepia) and then argues (409 A 3-7) 
that the movements of such a soul must be fines, for, the soul 
having position, tts constituent units would be points (cf, 
Metaphystes 1016 B 24-26 and 29-31, 1084 B 26-27) and it ts 
said that the motion of a pont produces a line*” Then, after 


De Antma 
408 B 32-409 B 18 


21 The doctrine of Xenocrates; cf, Xenocrates, frags 6O and 61 (Heinze), 
especially Alexander, Topres, pp, 493, 21-494, 16 and Themuistius, De Anima, 
pp- 31, 1-5 and 32, 31-34, and Plutarch, De Antmae Proc. 1012 D (= Xeno- 
crates, frag 68) Aristotle has referred to this doctrine in De Ansma 404 B 27. 
30; cf also Anal Post ΤΑ 535. 11 (page 33 sepra) and Topics 123A 1t- 
14, 123 A 23 26, 140 B26 (pages 12-13 supra) 

ὩΣ ἐπεί φασι κιγηϑεῖσαν γὙραμμὴν ἐπίπεδον ποιεῖν στιγμὴν δὲ γραμμὴν. Ῥῆι- 
loponus (Ὡς Anima, Ὁ. 166, 26-28) supposes that with these wards Aristotle 
means to cite “ the opinion of geometers "; but the commentators give no specific 
ascription of this “ fluxion”™ theory, which 1s found in the definition of line as 
ῥύσις στιγμῆς and of plane as ῥύσις γραμμῆς and ss connected with the theory 
that the principle of magaitude 15 the point (Theon Smyrnaeus, p 83, 11-13 and 
21-24 {Hiller}, probably from Eratosthenes’ Platonzcas [cf. Theon, pp. 82, 22 
and 81, 17], Philo Judaeus, De Op:ficio Mundr, §146 [I], p 11, Μ,}, De Deca- 
logo, 81 [Il, p 184, M], Sextus, Adv Math VII, 99, IX, 376, and X, 281, 
lamblichus, In Nic Artth Introd, p 37, 6-12 [Pistells], Proclus, In Enelsdem, 
p 97, 6-17 [Friedlean}} Rodter (Tratté de PAme, II, p 140) contends that 
Aristotle must ascribe this doctrine to Xenocrates since otherwise the refutation 
deduced from it would carry no weight Yet Xenocrates could not have sub- 
scribed to this doctrine, for he held the theory of “ atomic lines” (see pages 
14-16 and note 81 s#pra) and made the principles of lines matter and the dvds 
and those of planes matter and the τριάς (Metaphysics 1090 B 20-32 [see 
Appendix I, page 484 :fra}) Imasmuch as Plato denied the reality of 
the point and set up indivisible lines as the ἀρχὴ γραμμῆς (Metaphysics 992 A 
20-22 {see page 128 swpra}), he could not have subscribed to this definition of 
the line esther (cf Ross, Metaphysics, 1, p 206). That it was in fact, the theory 
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citing a biological phenomenon supposedly irreconcilable with 
such a theory of soul,** he finally argues that the soul as 
number cannot be self-moving by having a motive factor con- 
sisting of one or more units while sts other units are moved 
(409 A 10-30), the only sense τὴ which he himself admits the 


of Speusippus 1s indicated by ἃ reference to εἴ wn explanation of another theory 
of his (Praclus, [nn Euchtdem, pp 179, 22-180, 1 [Friedlein, n b τῇ γὰρ ὁμαλῇ 
ῥύσει τοῦ σημείου σνγκινουμένη} which follows the lines printed by Lang as 
Speusippus' frag 30) and 15 proved by the evidence that he made the point, 
as the analogue of the untt, the principle of magnitudes (Mfetaphysres 1085 A 32- 
34 and B 27-29, Topres 108 B7-31 [see page 131 and note 82 supra}; cf. 
Speusippus, frag 4, lines 40-46 and 69-71 [πρώτη yap ἀρχὴ εἰς μέγεθος στυγμή, 
δευτέρα γραμμή, τρίτη ἐπιφάγεια, τέταρτον στερεόν! and ob the typically 
Speusippean analogy of unit and point as ἀρχαί expressed in the passages of 
Theon and Iamblichus cited above) The theory may have been held earlier than 
Speusippus; but there 1s no evidence of it, and Erich Frank's attempt to vindicate 
it for Archytas (Plato und die sogenannien Pythagoreer, note 282 [p 370}, 
p 125, and note 363), of wham he calls Plato a loyal puptl in this, farts, sence 
the fact that Archytas “first applied mechanical motion {κίνησις ὀργαγικῇ } to a 
geometrical demonstration “ (Diogenes Laertius, ΨΠ]Ι, 83; cf Eudemus, frag 90 
{= Drels-Kranz, Frag der Varsok 47 A14]}) 15 no indication, as Frank sup 
poses, that he defined the line as the “ fluxion of a point” but 15 simply the kind 
af geometrical manipulation for which Plato is said to have censured him and 
Eudoxus (cf Plutarch, Marcellus XIV, 5-6 and Qugest Convty, 718 E-F) 
Speusippus himself maintained that the “ generation’ involved in geometrical 
constructions οὐ ποιητικῶς ἀλλὰ γρωστικῶς ὁρῶμεν ὡσανεὶ γιγνόμενα λαμβάνοντες 
τὰ ἀεὶ ὄντα, since the real objects of geometry are eternal (frag. 46, cf. Plato, 
Republic 521 A-B) 

Aristotle, then, attempts here to refute Xenocrates with consequences deduced 
from a principle to which Speusippus, but not Xenocrates, subscribed In such 
procedure he has been seen to tndulge elsewhere (see pages 130-132 and note 83 
[page 134] supra), but his use of Speusippus 15 particularly forced here since 
Speusippus set up different principles for number, magnitude, and soul (Mefe- 
physics 1028 B 21-24, 1090 B 13-20 [see Appendix V, page 510 snfr2z}), among 
which Aristotle refuses to allow any connection, even that of ὁμοιότης which 
Speustppus asserted (Metaphysscs 1075 B 37-1076 A 4; see page 58 and note 55 
sébra,andn Ὁ Anal Post 88 A 33 αἱ μονάδες ταῖς στιγμαῖς οὐκ ἐφαρμόττουσιν). 

*88 Any subtraction from a number leaves a different number whereas plants 
and many animals when divided continue to lrve and have souls specifically the 
same (409 A7-10, cf, 411B 19-30 and 413B16-24} The same phenomenon 
is for Aristotle's doctrine of substance a difficulty which he resolves by main- 
taming that such beings are not truly unified but ate really combinations of 
organisms (Metaphysics 1040 B 5-16, Parva Nat. 468 A 26: 15, 479 A1-7, De 
Incessu Animal. 707 A23-B 4); this would have served Xenocrates equally well 
as an answer to the objection made here by Aristotle 
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possibility of anything self-moved (cf, Physics 258 A 1-27 [note 
310 sepra|). In an aggregate of units, just as in the congeries 
of atoms which according to Democritus 1s the soul, movent 
and moved must be distinguished, for both aggregates are 
quantities. Then, Artstotle contends, 1f in the animal the 
motive factor 1s the soul, in the number also only the movent 
can be the soul, and this factor cannot be a unit for it would 
have to be differentiated from the other untts in the number 
and the only differentia of a monadic point is its position; ** 
to admit this basis of differentiation, however, would involve 
either (1) distinguishing the units of the soul-—which now have 
position in the body—and the points of the body or (2) identi- 
fying the number of the soul or the soul with the points or the 
number of the points in the body, in which case either (1) two 
points would occupy the same posttion, so that an infinite 
number might do the same, or (2) all bodies would be animate 
and the points (1.e the soul) could not be separated from the 
bodies. Besides objecting that the affections and functions of 
the soul cannot be explained on the assumption that tt is self- 
moving number (409 B 13-18, cf 402 B 25-403 A 2), Aristotle 
maintains that this theory, if soul ts in the body but other than 
the body, requires several points to occupy a single point and 
so ts like those which, 1n making soul a subtile matter diffused 
throughout the sentient body, really require the simultaneous 
occupation of one place by two bodies (409 A 31-B 7) and that 
in causing the animal to be moved by number it is tantamount 
to the theory of Democtttus, for in one case it must be the 
motion of units that moves the animal as in the other it is the 
motion of little spheres (409 B 7-11), In similar fashion Aris- 
tatle had sought to identify the movement of body by soul in 
the Izmaens with the mechanical propulsion of the body by the 


*** Aristotle takes it for granted that, the soul being 7 the body, the units of 
the number which is the soul must be points (cf 409A 6 "ἡ γὰρ στιγμὴ μονάς 
ἐστε θέσιν ἔχουσα) Alexander (Metaph, p 112, 11-13) cites the passage as 
saying that position is the only difference ἐν μονάσι, from whitch st could be 
concluded that the ascription of difference to units would ipso facto make them 
points; but against this Aristotle himself could be cited as authority for assigning 
to umts a difference of τάξες without involving the local position which makes 
them points (see Appendix VI, pages 518-519 infra), 
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spherical atoms in the theory of Democritus (De Anima 406 B 
15-28, page 392 and note 314 supra). 

According to Xenocrates, however, the soul moves itself not 
as number but because the principle of motion 1s one of its 
constitutive factors (Xenocrates, frag. 68). Aristotle must have 
known that the principles of motion and of rest had a place in 
Xenocrates’ theory of the soul (cf. Topics 127 B 13-17 [pages 
11-12 sepra]), but there is no indication of this in the present 
detailed refutation of the “self-moving number,” which is 
consequently beside the point in so far as it maintains that a 
number as an aggregate of units cannot move itself, Wath 
regard to such a number Xenocrates might have freely admitted 
the contention, since he himself held hts own idea-numbers to 
be immobile (cf. Metaphystcs 1069 A 33-36 [line 35 = Xeno- 
crates}); but the soul he did not represent as being simply 
number in either the one sense or the other, and so to thts 
extent Arsstotle’s argument refutes the verbal definition rather 
than the doctrine for which 1t stands (see, however, note 366 
mfra for the real vulnerability of Xenocrates’ doctrine of the 
“principle of motion’’ in the soul). The positive sense in 
which Xenocrates meant the soul to be “number” is not 
certain.*** Aristotle says that the soul, which was called “ self- 


35 The explanations extant in the ancrent commentaries are mere conjectures; 
cf Heinze, Xenokrates, pp 65-6, who ts mistaken, however, when he argues that 
Themisttus did not himself know the fifth book of Xenocrates’ PAyszes “ since 
for the defense of Xenocrates he contents himself with a citation of Andronicus’ 
interpretation,” for Themustius in fact appeals to Xenocrates’ Physics as proof 
that Andronicus’ censure of Aristotle's interpretation 1s unjustified (Themustius, 
De Anima, pp 31, 1-5 and 32, 31-34) According to Merlan (Péilologus, 
LXXXIX [1934], pp 204-5), Xenocrates meant that the soul 1s “ die sich zur 
Gestalt eczeugende Zahl” which is “almost or perhaps completely identical ” 
with what Speustppus meant, namely that the soul is “ die zahlenmassig bestummte 
Figur"; at any rate, “ ἀριθμός and ἰδέα in the two definitions appear to mean 
about the same thing’ Against this interpretation of Xenocrates as well as that 
of Speusippus see Appendix V (pages 509-512 safra) and cf Cicero, Tuse. Disp 
¥, 10, 20 (Xenocrates, frag 67) Xenocrates anim: figuram et quasi corpus 
negavit esse, vertum numerum dixit esse According to J Moreau, who appar- 
ently accepts the explanation of Andronicus (cf La Construction de l'Idéalrsme 
Platoniciesx, p 400, n 2), the definition 1s “a perfect expression of the Platonic 
ontology’ and means that ‘the soul can be represented only 1n the form of 
organic totality, as an autonomous system of relations” (Li Ame du Monde, 
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moving” as the cause of motion, was declased to be “ number” 
as cognitive because knowledge was genetally supposed to re- 
quire the similarity of subyect and object and in this theory the 
ultimate objects of cognition aie numbeis**° Xenocrates 1s 
known to have said that the soul ts nourished by τὰ μαθήματα 
(frag. 66 [Nemesius, De Nat. Hom. ὃ 30], ἃ metaphor which 
he probably took over from Plato (ct. Protagotas 313 C; 
Phaedo 84 A-B; Phaedius 246E, 247D, 248 B-C, Republi 
441 E-442 A, Laws 8740) By pressing this metaphor with 
literal consistency and at the same time assuming that like ts 
nourished by like (cf Phaedo 96 C-D, Trmaens 81 A-C; Arts- 
totle, De Generatione 315 B1i-6; and 2, Pres, Phil, pp. 91-3) 
he could have concluded that, since for him the ultimate 
μαθήματα are numbeis, 1 e tdea-numbers, the soul too must be 
a kind of number However that may have been, in the argu- 
ment preserved the nourishment of the soul by the μαθήματα ts 
adduced to prove not that the soul is number but that it 1s 


p 352, 3) Robin, on the other hand, asscrts that number symbolizes the 
correlation of movement and intellection, which is the foundatton of this 
definition (Jdees et Nomébres, p 488) This interpretation of Robin's 15 refuted 
rather than supported by the scanty evidence which bears upon the question 
(see Appendix 1X, pages 573 574 mfra), Moreau offices no real evidence at all 
for his explanation of Kenacratcs’ meaning, the taterprctition given by Andeo 
nicus being as much without foundation as his own, tt 19 cnough to observe that 
Moreau's “ autonomous system of relations” 1s utterly alten to the thought of 
Xenocrates who made a strict and exhaustive distinction between τὸ καθ᾽ αὑτό 
and τὰ πρός te (Xenactates, frag 12) It 1s significant that none of these smter- 
preters makes use of Anal Post 91A35-B 11 according to which Xenocrates 
sought to establish his definition of soul as self-moving number by means of the 
middle term τὸ αὐτὸ αὑτῷ αἴτιον τοῦ ζῆν (sce page 33 supra), promising as 
this looks at first sight, we lack the one piece of information necessary to make 
anything of it, τὲ what the necessary connection was that Xenocretes saw 
between this term and ‘ number " 

2° CE De Anima 404 B 27-30 (ἐπεὶ δὲ καὶ κινητικὸν ἐδόκει ἡ ψυχὴ εἶναι καὶ 
γνωριστικὸν οὕτως, ἔνιοι συγέπλεξαν ἐξ ἀμῴοιν, ἀποφηνάμενοι τὴν ψνχὴν ἀριθμὸν» 
κεμοῦνθ' ἑαυτόν) and 400 ΒΨ 11-13 {τοῖς δὴ συμπλέξασιν εἰς τὸ αὐτὸ κίνησιν καὶ 
ἀριῦμον κτλ 5 In the former passage yroporu dy οὕτως refers to the account 
in the preceding lines (404 B 18-27, see Appendix IX, pages 572-573 infra) 
The theory 1s adduced as an example in support of Aristotle s contention that 
“γινώσκεται τὸ ὅμσιον τῷ ὁμοίω " way the basis of all theores—excepting that af 
Anaxagoras—which were concernal with the cognitive aspect of the soul (cf 
404 B 8-10, 405 B 12-21, Crt Pres. Phil, p 300) 
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incorporeal (frag. 66, cited szp1a), a point which Xenocrates 
apparently stressed with somle vigor (cf frag. 67) In criti 
cizing the Tzmaeus Aristotle asserted (De Ania 407 A 6-10) 
that either νοῦς 1s without parts and so ποῖ a continuum 
(συνεχές) at all ΟἹ tt ts continuous in a sense different from 
that of a magnitude He himself had just contrasted to the 
unity of magnitude the unity of number. Since this Jatter is 
for him, however, a unity of succession and since he holds that 
number ts the contiary of continuous (Categories 4B 20-31, 
Metaphysics 1020 A 7-14, Physics 227 A 13-23, cf. 220 B 2-3 
and De Anima 425 A 19), the phrase, ἢ οὐχ ds μέγεθός τι συνεχής, 
appears to be a dialectical concession made to clear the way for 
the present refutation of the soul as magnitude, τὸ would have 
been made necessary if someone had contended that the soul ts 
a continuum without being an extended magnitude and had 
pointed to “number” as an example of such unextended con- 
tinuity Now, according to Meletius the soul was called ἀριθμὸς 
συνεχής by Nenocrates, and, although Meletrus’ report is badly 
confused, this part of it was probably derived. from Nemesuus’ 
refutation of Xenocrates which turns upon the continusty of 
number and the soul, Nemesius contending against Xenocrates 
that the soul is continuous but number is not (Nemestus, De 
Nat, Hom. ὃ 44, cl Heinze, Xenxokiates, p 66 and frag 63) 

It 1s, then, probable that Aristotle’s concession refers to Xeno- 
crates; and, as it 1s likely that Speusippus interpreted the 
Timaeus in such a way as to defend Plato against the charge 
of having made soul a magnitude (see Appendix V, pages 509- 
511 zfia), so Xenocrates in his definition, which 1s also an 
interpretation of the Trmaens (see page 511 «mfra), may 
have called the soul number not in otder to relate tt to the 
objects of knowledge (1 e the motivation which Aristotle 
assumes, for which see Appendix IX, pages 574-575 mwfra) 
but to indicate that though “continuous” it 1s not a magnitude. 
Aristotle, of course, treats the “number” 1n Xenocsates’ defi- 
nition as if tt meant number tn his own sense; but he should 
at least have admitted that by calling the soul number Xeno- 
crates had ascribed to it a kind of unity which he himself had 
just contrasted to the unity of magnitude (De Anima 407 A 
6-10) and that, since Xenocrates imsisted upon the incor- 
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poreality of the soul, the relation of soul to body could not be 
such as to reduce 1t to corporeal magnitude nor could tts self- 
motion have been meant to be physical motion such as that by 
which one body moves another. 

Aristotle does seem to recognize that one might ascribe 
motion to the soul without meaning locomotion. At any rate, 
after showing that the soul cannot move locally except acci- 
dentally and before concluding generally that it 1s incapable of 
motion (see page 396 supra) he had considered the possible 
argument that the soul 1s said to grieve, rejoice, 
be emboldened, fear, grow angry, perceive, and 
think and that all of these are movements. To this 
his answer was that, even 18 these processes are movements 
and movement 15 caused by the soul, εἰ does not follow that the 
soul 1s in motion, for the subject of the processes ts the indi- 
vidual composite of soul and body, the soul being the origin or 
term of the movements which are not in st or of it but are local 
motions or alterations of the bodily organs. The processes here 
mentioned coincide, at least in part, with the names which Plato 
gives to the motions of soul (or, more strictly, the modes of the 
motion) whereby she moves all things in heaven, eatth, and sea 
(Laws 896 E-897B[, . . als ὀνόματά ἐστιν βούλεσθαι͵ σκοπεῖσθαι, 
ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, βουλεύεσθω, δοξάζειν ὀρθῶς ἐψευσμένως, χαίρουσαν Avrov- 
μένην, θαρροῦσαν φοβουμένην, μισοῦσαν στέργουσαν , , }) . Moreover, 
Plato explained sensations as motions in the soul tnduced by 
movements in the bodily organs; but between the former and 
the latter motions he made a distinction of kind, and in the 
passage of the Laws just cited he emphatically differentiates 
the essential motion of soul from any and all motions of which 
bedies are subject.**? Aristotle, however, does not here consider 


De Anima 
408 A 34-B 30 


** Concerning sensations cf Philebus 33 D-34 As Trmaeus 43 Ο, 45D, 67B, 
Theaeteius 186 BC, Phaedo 79 C; and see page 24 supra on 8 opres 125 B 15-19. 
Similarly pleasures and pains of one type ate motions in the soul resulting from 
movements set up in the hady. cf Trmaens 64 A-65 B, Philebuys 45 ΒΟ; Republic 
462 C-D, 584 C (So even 408 B 13-15 [βέλτιον yap ἴσως μὴ λέγειν τὴν ψυχὴν 
ἐλεεῖν ἢ μανθάνειν ἢ διανοεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὸν ἄνθρωπον τῇ ψυχῇ! recalls the " more 
correct” expression of Theaetetus 184D4-5 ἢ [sel τῇ ψυχῇ) διὰ τούτων 
οἷον ὀργάνων αἰσθανόμεθα ὅσα αἰσθητά.) The difference between motion in the 
soul and that through the body in sensation 15 indicated in Philebus 53 Ὁ. καὶ 
riva ὥσπερ σεισμὸν ἐντιϑέντα ἴδιόν re καὶ κοινὸν ἑκατέρῳ (cf Stallbaum ad loc 


[ 
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the possibility of such distinctions Instead, he assumes that, 
if the processes in question are “ motions,” they must be either 
local movements or alterations (cf. 408 B9-11) and, besides, 
that, if movements in the bodily organs can be associated with 
these processes, the appearance of the processes themselves as 
motions 1s sufficiently explained without any further motion in 
the soul °** His right to these assumptions is the more ques- 
tionable since he himself at times speaks of the soul as being 
modified and, despite his insistence upon its immobility, even 
uses the term “ motion’ to express this modification,*” 
Aristotle began his proof of the soul's immobility by limiting 


" Aliter igitur corpus, aliter animus movetur, quamquam est, quod utrique com- 
mune sit’) The distinction between motions in the soul induced by sensation 
and the soul’s own motion 1s graphacally drawn in Timaens 43 A-44B, Plato 
would consequently deny that “the soul, if it has any motion, 1s especially 
moved by sensible objects,” the basis of Artstotle’s refutation of the hypothetical 
argument for the mobility of the soul at De Anima 406 B 5-11 (see page 392 
supra) In Laws 897 A the soul’s own motions, named above, are distinguished 
from corporeal movements as Tpwroupyol κινήσεις from δευτερουργοί, The motions 
of soul “employing as auxiliary” these movements of bodies produce growth, 
wasting, aggregation, segregation, and the qualities which are consequent upon 
these (cf Simplicius, Phys, p 421, 17-22) 

"8 Cf, Eth Nic. 1173 B7-13 where Aristotle argues that, since Plato (on 
ob δοκεῖ δέ cf, Shorey, Unity, p 46, n 329) held the soul to be the seat of 
pleasure (Philebus 55 B, cf Republre 583 E), he was wrong in defining pleasure 
as a replenishment of the natural state (Philebws 31 Ἐ-32 Β, 42 C-D) because 
the subject of the replenishment 1s the body, not the soul. The argument depends 
upon its disregard of Plato’s express statement that this kind of pleasure 1s a 
motion in the soul induced by a movement 1n the body “ strong enough to cross 
the threshold of consczousness ” (Philebus 43 B-C, see note 327 supra) 

The assumption on which Aristotle argues that sensation does not involve the 
soul 1n motion 15 answered by Theophrastus when he says αἱ αἰσθήσεις καίπερ 
ἐν τῷ πάσχειν οὖσαι δι ἑτέρων ὅμως ἐν ψυχῇ γίνονται (Metaph. 53B5-7). 

9 ΩΓ Metaphysics 1072 Α 30 (νοῦς δὲ ὑπὸ τοῦ νοητοῦ κινεῖται), De Anima 
431 Β 2-5 (. +. τὸ νοητικὸν , κινεῖται) Parva Nat 452 Β 9.13 (νοεῖ γὰρ 
τὰ μεγάλα καὶ πόρρω .. τῇ ἀνάλογον κινήσεε ἔστι γὰρ ἐν αὐτῷ [sez] 1H 
διανοίᾳ] τὰ ὅμοια σχήματα καὶ κινήσει), De Anima 433B 17-18 (ἡ ὄρεξις 
κίνησίς τις ἢ ἐνέργεια), Physics 2554. 17-18 (.- τούτων δ᾽ ἐνίας τὴν διάνοιαν 
ἢ τὴν ὄρεξιν κινεῖν .«.. Ὁ. Parva Nat. 454 Α 8-10 (ἡ δὲ λεγομένη αἴσϑησις, ὡς 
ἐνέργεια, κίνησίς τις διὰ τοῦ σώματος τῆς ψυχῆς ἐστί) At De Anima 431 A6, 
having denied that sensation is an affection or alteration, Aristotle calls it ἄλλο 
εἶδος κινήσεως. Simtlarly at 417 B 2-16 the exercise of knowledge ἢ οὐκ ἔστιν 
ἀλλοιοῦσϑαι ἢ ἕτερον γένος ἀλλοιώσεως and in learning the subject ἥτοι οὐδὲ 
κάσχειν φατέον ἣ δύο τρόκονε εἶναι ἀλλοιώσεως. 
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the species of κίνησις to locomotion, alteration, growth and 
diminution and by drawing the inference that any essential 
motion of the soul must be one of these spatial motions (De 
Anima 406A 12-16) He did bring a genetal defense of his 
assumption that the supposed motion of the soul must be 
locomotion,*® but specifically he contended that the Temaeus 
treats the soul as a magnitude and its motion as citcula: motion 
in space (see pages 392-395 sapia [De Antma 406 B 25-407 
B26]) Itseems probable that both Speusippus and Xenucrates 
objected to this interpretation (see page 401 svpia) , but, how- 
ever that may be, Plato clearly indicates tn the Tsmaeuns ttself 
that axial rotation 1s, as he says unequivocally in the Laws, the 
physical manifestation of likeness of the spiritual motion of 
vos! According to the Laws (898 C) the unseen spiritual 
motion produces the perceptible rotation of the heavens, the 


"Ὁ De Anima 406 A 30-B 3, cf Phystes 265 B 32-266 Al (pages 391-392 and 
note 312 s#pra) Aristotle's notion can be formulated as follows that which by 
its OWN Motion 5.15 another τῷ Motion must be moving with the same type of 
motion as that which it moves Cf, Péjsas 256 B14 20 ( συμμεταβάλλει 
γὰρ τοῦτο fr ς the intermediate, moved mover] ἅμα καὶ κατὰ τὸ αὐτὸ τῶ 
κινουμένῳ ὅν ) and Hicks, De Anima, p 563 “ For in ἃ chain of moved 
movents mediating between the first cause of the system and that which 15 merely 
moved without impatting the motton to anything else the motion transmitted 
ought to be of the same species throughout ” 

“Ch Laws 897 D-898 C where observe especially the following Μὴ τοίνυν 
ἐξ évavrias οἷον cls ἥλιον ἀποβλέποντες, νύκτα ἐν μεσημβρίᾳ ἐπαγόμεναι, warned 
μέθα τὴν ἀπόκρισιν ("αἱ περὶ τὴς φύσεως τῆς νοῦ κινήσεωξν), ὡς νοῦν Tore θνητοῖς 
ὄμμασιν ὀψόμενοί τε καὶ γνωσόμενοι ἱκανῶς" πρὸς δὲ εἰκόνα τοῦ ἐρωτωμέμου βλέποντας 
ἀσφαλέστερον ὁρᾶν . THe προσέοικεν κινήσει νοῦς τῶν δέκα ἐκείνων κινήσεων, 
τὴν εἰκόμα λάβωμεν ο τὸ κατὰ ταὐτὰ δήπου καὶ ὡσαύτως καὶ ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ καὶ περὶ 
τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ πρὸς τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ (καθ᾽}) ἔνα λόγον καὶ τάξιν μίαν ἄμφω κινεῖσθαι 
λέγοντες, νοῦν τήν τὲ ἐν ἑνὶ φερομένην κίνησιν, σφαίρας ἐντόργου απεικασμένα 
φοραῖς, οὐκ ἄν ποτε φανεῖμεν φαῦλοι δημιουργοὶ λόγω καλῶν εἰκόνων 

From Timaens 40 Α.7 Β 2 at ss clear that axial cotation, which at 44 A 45 
called τὴν περὶ νοῦν καὶ φρόνησιν μάλιστα οὖσαν (κίνησιν), το the physical result 
of self-consistent thought about unchanging obyects (, , προσῆψεν ἑκάστω τὴν 
μὲν ἐν ταὐτῶ κατὰ ταὐτὰ [faivnoe), περὶ τῶν αὑτῶν ἀεὶ τὰ αὑτὰ ἑαντῷ 
διανοουμένων 2 cf Proclus, Ix Tim 276C-D (UI, p 121, 5.17 {Diehl 1}, At 
Timaeus 77B6C2 axial rotation (στραφέντι αὐτῷ ἐν ἑαυτῶ περὶ éavré) 15 
explained ag τῶν αὐτοῦ τι λογίσασθαι κατιδόντι, and 42 C and 47 D show that 
the “ revolutions" are symbols of Ἀόγος or νοῦς while 37 A-C definitely describes 
the motions of the soul as mental activities, not physical processes, calling them 
δόξαι and πίστεις, νοῦς and ἐπιστήμη yust as do the passages in the Laws, 
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two could not have been :dentified in the Tészaexs by the 
thinker who in the Republic (529C-D) had so sharply dis- 
tinguished the movements of the visible heavens from the 
“true” intelligible motions Aristotle 1s consequently mistaken 
both in supposing the psychogonia of the Tunaeus to be evi- 
dence that the motion of soul was meant to be of the same 
kind as that of the body which it moves (406 B 25-407 A 2) 
and in arguing that in any case the celestial citcle mst be 
identical with mind because the operations of both are repre- 
sented as being the same (407 A 19-22); and upon thts mis- 
taken interpretation depends his conclusion that soul 15 in the 
Timaeus said to be a magnitude (407 A 2-3) *** His whole 


823 The specific objections to representing thought as axial rotation (407 A 22- 
34 Cpage 394 supfral) are drawn from the nature of the intermittent and dis- 
cursive thrnl ing of the imperfect human mind ‘That the figure implies continuous 
and unending thought of the same object would hardly hase seemed to Plato a 
valid objection in the case of the world-soul, the process of which he represented 
by axtal rotation for this very reason (Trmaens 10 A 7-B2, Laws 898 A-B [note 
331 sapral), or even in the case of human souls, for in them the continuously 
unswerving functioning of vais has been made intermittent by the disturbances 
consequent upon embodiment and 15 rcestablished once these disturbances are 
mastered or eliminated (Tvmaens 43 ἃ 448, 420 4-D 2, 47 8 5-C 4, οὐ C7-D7) 
Plato could with justice cetort that Aristotle himself makes the actrvity of the 
supreme vols an eternal thinking of the same object in the same way (Meiq- 
physics 1072 B 14-30, 1074 B 15-1075 ἃ 10) and asserts that man must strive to 
engage in this activity as much as posstbie although, because he ts a composite 
being, he can attain to it only occasionally (Aletaphysics 1072 B 14-16 and 24 26, 
Eth Nre 1177B16-1178A8, 1178B21-32) These critiasms of Aristotle's 
only emphasize his failure to understand that by the symbol of axial rotation 
Plato meant to express the simultaneous aspects of motion and sest in the 
activity of the mind (see the description at Laws $93 C [τὰ τὴν τῶν ἑστώτων 
ἐν μέσω λαμβάνοντα δύναμιν λέγεις, φήσομεν, ἐν ἑνὲ κινεῖσθαι, καθάπερ ἡ τῶν 
ἐστάναι Ἀεγομένων κύκλων στρέφεται περιφορά) to which in 898 A the motion 


of mind as likened and cf. Republic 436 D-E for the simultaneous but different 
aspects of rest and motion in a‘ sleeping” top) 

Although Aristotle here insists that on Plato’s theory the motton of the soul 
must be εἷς essence in order that its continual rotation be not contrary to nature 
and so constrained (407A 34-B2), he does wot raise the objection that, if 
rotation 1s the natural motion of soul, soul must be the simple body of which 
rotation is the natural motion, and that too despite his argument to prove the 
identity of mind and the celestial circle in the Trwaens On the other hand, 
when on the previous page (406 A 14-30 [pages 391-392 supra]) he argued that, 
since the motion of the self moving soul must be “ natural,” the soul would 


a8 
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criticism of the mobile soul in the Tzmaeus depends upon 
taking the symbol for that which 1t symbolizes and upon press- 
ing the literal meaning of terms used metaphorically. Thus it 
1s by understanding in a literal physical sense the “ inter- 
twining” of soul with body (Témaeus 36 E)** that he reduces 
Plato’s account of the movement of body by soul to the 
mechanical propulsion of Democritus (De Anima 406 B 25- 
28, see note 314 sxpra); but in this interpretation he Jeaves 
out of account the “envelopment” of the corporeal universe 
by the incorporeal soul, which 1s the warning given by Plato 
in this very passage (Tmaeus 36 E, cf. 34 Β) against supposing 


have to have a natural place in which tt would naturally be at rest and that it 
would therefore be fire, earth, or one of the intermediate bodies, depending upon 
the direction of its natural motion, he did 50} mention the fact that what he calls 
the natural motion of the soul on this theory 1s axtal rotation These comple- 
mentary omissions are significant, and the proximuty of the two passages to each 
other makes it difficult to believe that they were not purposeful Now, Aristotle 
himself assumes the existence of a body the natural motion of which is rotation 
and which revolves eternally without natural rest im its proper place and unsubject 
to constrained motion or rest contrary to its natural motion (De Caelo 269 A 30- 
B17, 269 B 29 270 α 35, 270 8 32-271 A 33, 279B1-3, Metaphysics 1050B 
20-28) To have suggested, then, in 406 A 14-30 that the natural motion of soul 
is axtal rotation Would have been to admit either that the arguments of this 
section against the motion of soul are invalid or that they ace equally destructive 
of his own doctrine of a fifth essence Once he has argued that Plato makes 
axial rotation the natural motion of soul, however, he could not safely object 
that for Plato then soul must be the simple body of which this 1s the natural 
motion, for that would not only call attention to the weakness of the earlier 
criticism but it would also be tantamount to objecting that Plato in fact identified 
soul with the fifth essence, a doctrine which bears an uncomfortably close resem- 
blance te one aspect of Aristotle’s own theory (see Appendix X, pages 598-602 
infra). 

**In De Anima 407 B2-3 Aristotle expresses this relation by the phrase τὸ 
βεμῖχϑαι τῷ σώματι and in 429 A 24-25, where after interpreting the remarks of 
Anaxagoras concerning “Mind” 1m accordance with his own theory he says 
διὸ οὐδὲ μεμῖχϑαι εὔλογον αὐτόν (sci, τὸν vaivy τῷ σώματι, an incidental criticism 
of the Timaeus 1s probably intended (see note 418 :nfra) According to Aris- 
totle’s strict theory, the “mixture” of soul with body would imply the cor- 
poreality of the former, and yet he allows himself the expression, ‘the mixture 
of form with matter" (De Caelo 277 B 32-33, 278 A 14-15), On this and on 
Plato's free use of the term μῖξις (¢ 2 the " mixture” of πέραν and ἄπειρον in 


Philebus 23 C-D, 27 B) see Append VII (especially pages $30-531, 534-536, 
and 537) snfra. 
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soul and body to be of the same order,*** and he does not 
observe that in the Timaeus ttself (46 C-E) the intelligent 
causation of soul is sharply differentiated in kind from the 
mechanical causation of corporeal agents Similarly, he takes 
what Plato calls the “contact” of the soul with the objects of 
mental activity (Tsmaeus 37 A) to be the physical contact of 
two divisible magnitudes and on this basis criticizes the figura- 
tive account of cognition in the Timaeus (De Anima 407 A6- 
19, see note 316 s#pra). To press the literal sense of Plato's 
ἐφάπτεσθαι in this fashion is peculiarly inappropriate for Aris- 
totle who himself uses the metaphor of contact to express the 
activity of νοῦς; **° but of a piece with this, though more im- 
portant because more subtle in its consequences, is the tacit 
interpretation of the pepurry of σκεδοακττή and the ἀμέριστος οὐσία 
as quantitatively divisible and indivisible being which Aristotle 
then naturally supposes must stand for continuous magnitude 
and spatial point respectively. Wath this interpretation it is 
easy for him to ring the changes on the impossibility of corre- 
lating the cognizing subject, regarded in its effective aspect as 
being of one class or the other, with the objects which belong 
to both classes In the Timaeus itself, however, the objects 
which have οὐσία σκεδαστή are identified as τὰ γιγνόμενα, those 
that have οὐσία ἀμέριστος as τὰ κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντα ἀεί (cf. 47 B 2-3 
with 37 A 5-6). By “indtvisible being,” then, Plato meant the 


4 This " paradox” 15 of the same kind and has the same purpose as that of 
40 A according to which the demiurge “ places the stars into the intelligence of 
the supreme,” i e fits the bodtes into the motion instead of giving the motion 
as an attribute of the bodies (cf also 38C) It 1s part of the same “ paradox ” 
that Plato speaks of the rotation of the world and of the world-soul before the 
creation of the stars and planets, although the only physical rotation is that of 
these freely moving bodies (see Appendix VIII, page 555 infra) 

δ Cf Metapbysscs 1051 B 22-26 and 1072 B 2021 With obvious reference 
to the first of these passages Theophrastus (Metaph. 9 Β 13-16) uses the same 
metaphorical explanation 

In Parva Nat 452B9-11 (νοεῖ γὰρ τὰ μεγάλα καὶ πόρρω αὖ τῷ ἀποτείνειν 
ἐκεῖ τὴν διάνοιαν ὥσπερ τὴν ὄψιν φασί rives}, although Aristotle does not say 
that anyone really gave the explanation repudiated, the reference to Plato's theory 
of vision, which had been criticized in Parva Nat 437 Ὁ Ὁ 23 and 438A 25-B 2, 
may indicate that he intended this "reaching out” of thought to its object to 
be understood as Jog:cally implied in what he considered to be Plato’s explanation 
of thought as physical contact, 
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unique, incomposite, and indissoluble idea of being, the being 
in which all the ideas communicate (cf. Sophist 256 E-257 A), 
by “divisible being “ the scattered reflections of this untque idea 
in the medium of space, which “dispersed being” is in fact 
“becoming, the only kind of being that phenomena as such 
can have (cf. Timaeus 52 C). Furthermore, while all the ob- 
jects of mental activity fall into one of these two classes, the 
soul itself belongs to neither. When Aristotle says that in the 
Timaeus Plato constructs the soul of the elements because like 
is known by like and the objects consist of the ultimate princi- 
ples (De Anima 404B 16-18, 406 B 28-31), there can be no 
doubt that he refers to the “blending of identity, difference, 
and being in the composition of the soul” ;*** but he fails to 
observe that these three ingredients are not identical with e:ther 
the “indivisible” or the “dispersed” being, identity, and dif- 
ference, the two kinds which are constituents of the two 


*8* Timdeus 37 A, see note 314 supra, Robin, Idées et Nombres, p 481, 
referting to De Anima 406 B 26-407 A 2, says “l'Ame a été constituée avec les 
Elements, c’est A-dire sans doute avec ['Un et I'Infini ou la Dyade de I'Inégal " 
. {ef also op c#, p 485 [ὃ 223}). Both in this passage and in 404 B 16 18, 
however, Aristotle refers explrcitly to the Trmaeus where no such principles or 
elements are mentioned, and 1t 1s not permussible to infer from 404 B 18-21 and 
404 B 21-27, as Robin does (op est, n 273, ΠῚ and ἡ, 274, cf. dem, Platon, 
p 145), that in 404 B 16-18 he 15 thinking of any other “elements” than those 
named in the Trmaens This would stil be true, even sf for the purposes of his 
own argument he were seeking to indicate that the “elements” of all three 
expositions are fundamentally the same (n b 404 B 18-19, dpolws δὲ καὶ ἐν τοῖς 
περὶ φιλοσοφίας λεγομένοις . and 404 B 21-22: ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἄλλως... } In that 
casé, however, one should in consistency have to maintain that by τὸν αὐτὸν 
δὲ τρόπον which introduces 404 Β 16-18 he meant to assert the identity of the 
constitutive principles of soul in the Trmadeus with those which he has just 
ascribed to the theory of Empedoctes; and such an interpretation would obviously 
be false At 404 B 30-31 Anstotle himself says of the various theories διαφέρονται 
δὰ περὶ τῶν ἀρχῶν, τίνες καὶ πόσαι, ., and the only common characteristic 
which he 18 here concerned to claim for the various expositions just ctted 1s the 
identification of the soul in each case with the principles of the universe which 
that theory posited, an identification which im all the different cases was, he 
contends, necessitated by the notion that hike is known by like (see note 326 
supra), In the present note 404 Β 19-21 and 404 B 21-27 are referred to as 
Separate expositions in order not to prejudice the investigation of the meaning 
of these passages and their relation to each other which will be undertaken in 
Appendix IX (especially pages 574-575 “π|ν 6). 
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different classes of objects respectively ‘The words at Tinzaeus 
37 A bnefly resume the account given at 35 A-B, where Plato 
explains that the being, identity, and difference of which soul 
is blended are of a third kind intermediate between the indt- 
visible and the divisible kinds in each of the three cases **7 Aris- 
totle’s disregard of this ‘‘intermediacy”’ of soul °** has resulted 


47 For the obviously correct construction of Timaeus 35 A, a passage widely 
misunderstood both in antiquity and m modern times, εἰ Grube, Class Phil, 
XXVIE (1932), pp 80-82, who, followed by Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology, pp 
59-61), poimts out that Proclus construed the passage correctly The meaning 
of ἀμέριστος and σκεδαστή or wept τὰ σώματα γιγνομένη μεριστὴ οὐσία was correctly 
explained by Shorey (A J.P, X [1889], p 52), who called attention particu- 
larly to the contrast of τὸ περὶ τὸ σῶμα καλὸν of Sympostum 210 C and the καλόν 
of Symposium 211 A-B which ts αὐτὸ Kad’ αὑτὰ μεθ᾽ αὑτοῦ μονοειδὲς ἀεὶ ὅν (cf 
for the collocation of μονοειδές and ἀμέριστον Theaetetus 205C-D) and to 
Phtlebus 15B . πῶς αὖ ταύτας (sett, μονάδας), μίαν ἑκάστην οὖσαν ἀεὶ τὴν 
αὐτὴν. ὅμως εἶναι βεβαιότατα μίαν ταύτην μετὰ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐν τοῖς γιγνομένοις 
αὖ καὶ ἀπείροις εἴτε διεσπασμένην καὶ πολλὰ γεγονυΐαν θετέον εἴθ᾽ ὅλην αὐτὴν 
αὑτῇ; χωρίς, (cf Parmenides 144 B-E and see pages 374-376 and note 128 
suprd) Shorey also saw (loc cst ) that the ταὐτόν and ἕτερον of this passage of 
the Timaeus are “ primarily"’ the sameness and difference discussed in the 
Sophist, but has uncertainty about the structure of the sentence (op. cit, pp. 
53-54) precluded a precisely correct interpretation of the psychogonta Correctly 
consttued, the passage assumes, on the one hand, an indivisible ‘“ same" and an 
wndivisible “ other’ parallel to the indivisible “ being and, on the other hand, 
a divisible “same” and a divisible “ other” parallel to the divisible “ being ” 
The first three are clearly the 1:deas of sameness, otherness, and being which 
figure in the discussion of the intercommunucation of tdeas at Sophist 254 D.- 
259 D, the second three are the “ dispersions” or, in other words, the μιμήματα 
of these ideas in space (cf Trmaexs 52 A-C) Between each of these three pairs 
the demiurge constructs an intermediate, a third dind of being, sameness, and 
otherness, and at is these three intermediates which are blended into a unity to 
form the soul It should be observed, moreover, that the preliminary “ blending " 
of a third kind of being {τρίτον οὐσίας εἶδος} between the mdivisible and divisible 
being—and so of a third kind of sameness and difference between their indivastble 
and divisible kinds—1s simply the Platonic figure expressing the construction of a 
mean between two extremes (see note 33 sepra on De Generatrone 330 B 15-17 
and Simplicius, De Ansmad, p. 259, 11-27) Grube (of cit, p 81) remarks 
“that the first components ate not used up in the mixing, whereas the whole of the 
intermediates go to make the world-soul ” This really means that neither of the 
extremes 15 15 the " composition “ but the soul 15 a unity of varrous factors, each 
of which 1s a mean between the extremes of the :deal and the phenomenal. See 
further note 339 infra 

"* See Appendix IX srafra, 
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in a fundamental misunderstanding or misrepresentation of 
Plato's theory, with the inevitable consequence that his criticism 
of the theory is largely irrelevant. In the first place, soul or its 
constitutive factors are not identical with the ‘cosmological 
principles” in the Timaeus, and the axtom that “ like 1s known 
by like’ could not have been the motive which determined the 
character of the psychogonia, at any tate not in the sense in 
which Aristotle ascribes it without discrimination to Plato and 
Empedocles alike (see note 336 s#pra; for the interpretation of 
Empedocles cf. Crit, Pres. Phil., pp 293-5). Not only ts the 
axiom not given in the Timaens as the reason for the constitu- 
tion of the soul there described (cf. Zeller, Plat. Stud., pp. 
213-15), but both ideal being and phenomenal becoming are 
apprehended by a subject which 1s neither the one nor the other 
but a mean between the two;*® and Aristotle himself, when 


*8° Tn Trmaeus 37 AC the soul 15 5414 to apprehend the sensible by means of 
“the cucle of the different" and the rational by means of “the circle of the 
same’, and this has been cited as evidence that the psychogonta 1s based on 
the principle of the knowledge of like by like (cf, ὁ g Brochard and Daursac 
in Brochard's Biudes de Philosophie Anctenye, pp 100-101) Each circle, how- 
ever, reports both identity and difference among tts own obyects; mor can “ the 
circle of the different” be identified with " divisible being" and “ the circle of 
the same” with “indivisible being,” for the constitution of the two circles 1s 
identical The blending of intermediate being, identity, and difference in 35 A 
resulted τῷ a single, homogeneous entity, each part of which contained all the 
three constituents equally (55 Β)}, This homogenéous entity was divided in two 
and bent inta two ciecles (36B), called “the circle of the same” and “ the 
circle of the other” (36C), but these names refer to the different directions of 
revolution Or the different functions of the two citcles and not to the nature of 
the constituents of either Zeller (Phil Griech , Il, 1, p 770, note and p 776, 
tt 1) saw that “the same” and " the other” in the prychogonta ate not to be 
identified with the circles in 37 A-C and interpreted by means of such an idents- 
fication; but this confusion continues in various forms cf e g Rodier, Trasté de 
Ame, I}, p 97, Robin, La Place de la Physique dans la Philosophie de Platon, 
pp 51-6 (where first the three constituents of soul are said to be indivisible 
essence, divisible essence, and essence which 1s a combination of these two [cf. 
La Théorte Platonsctenne de Amour, p 160] and then "same" and “ other” 
are said to have been substituted for “ indivisible’ and " divisible’) , L, Rougrer, 
Archiv fig Gesch der Phrlos., XXWVII (1914), pp 314-15 

If the report of Plutarch 1s correct (De An Prac, 1012 F-1013 A = Crantor, 
frag A {Mullach}}, Crantor, who tock as the foundation of the prychogonia the 
axiom that I:ke 1s known by like, though he did not identify “the same" and 
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he comes to refute the theories which according to him identify 
soul with the cosmological principles tn order that it may appre- 
hend all things, directs most of his specific arguments against 
Empedocles but does not mention Plato at all and seems not 
even to have him particularly in mind (De Amma 409 B 23- 
410 B15, 411 A 2-7 [cf. Crit. Pres. Phil, pp 304-8}). In the 
second place—and more important—, the soul is not a quantum 
the relation of which to any object can be only physical contact 
either at a point or at an extended surface, On the contrary, 
Plato’s description of soul as intermediate between “ indi- 
visible” and “divisible” betng signifies that it is neither an 
idea nor the particular:zation of an idea and so not an extended 
magnitude though capable of being present to such a magnitude 
as it is also capable of being 1n relation to the ideas. Aristotle's 
criticism of the moving soul in the ΤΊ ΘΜ: has no validity, 
however, tf he 15 mistaken in his basic contention that soul is 
there meant to be a magnitude the motton of which is rotation 
in space 

Furthermore, Aristotle’s refutation of the possibility of self- 
motion 1s open to the same objection, for his arguments are 
based on the assumption that any self-mover would have to be 
a continuous magnitude of which motion 1s a modification or 
accident, because any self-mover is a thing moved—even though 
moved by itself (see pages 389-390 and note 310 supra; cf. 
also Physics 258 B 24-26 and observe how in De Anima 409 A 
10-15 movent and moved are distinguished in “ self-moving 
number” on the ground that it is a quantity [see page 398 
supra}). Such arguments do not touch Plato's selt-moving soul, 
since it is not a magnitude aud is not a substrate distingutshable 
from the motion which affects it but 1s identical with its motion 
In verbal strictness, that 1s, it is not “84 thing which causes 
motion in itself’’ but is just ‘“self-moving motion” (ἡ αὑτὴν 
κινοῦσα κίνησις, cL. Laws 894 B-C, 895 A-B), for this 1s the deft- 
nition of that reality of which “ soul” 1s the common appella- 
tion (Laws 895 E-896 A) It 1s consequently only by means of 
an illegitimate analysis based upon analogy with “things in 


“the other '’ with indivisible and divisible being, also failed to observe the 
intermediacy of the constituents of soul in Plato’s exposition 
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motion” that Aristotle can treat soul as the subject of this 
motion and argue that, since it zs moved and moved essentially, 
“the soul which moves itself” would be in process of displace- 
ment from its own essence (De Anima 406 B 11-15, page 392 
supra). Jt has been observed that a similar analysis into sub- 
strate and accident was one of his methods of attacking the 
unitary ideas (pages 39-42, 316-318 supra). ‘To be sute, τ αὶ 
be granted that motion can exist only in a subject which 1s being 
moved (Physics 202 A 13-14) and that such a subject must be 
quantitatively divisible (PAysics 240 B 8-241 A 26), there can 
be no true self-mover and no soul can be in motion; but these 
very premises of Aristotle's demonstration only emphasize the 
fact that it restricts itself to refuting the possibility of a cor- 
poreal self-mover or of a soul in physical motion (cf. Simplicius, 
Phys., p. 964, 23-29). Plato himself, however, differentiated 
the self-motion identified with soul from all the physical 
motions 1n which bodtes ate involved; all spatial motion, 
locomotion and alteration as well as generation and destruc- 
tion, he declared to be derivative from this smmaterial self- 
motion which, being the ultimate cause of all physical motions, 
is itself supraphysical and 1s neither attributive nor reducible 
to any other terms.*° The difference between Plato and Aris- 
totle is not, however, merely a matter of terminology as 
Simplicius thinks (PAys , pp. 1248, 29-1249, 17) even though 
he 15 right in pointing out that the former denied to soul the 
physical changes to which the latter restricted the term κίνησις 
(ck. De Anima 406A 10-14 and Laws 893 B-894C cited by 
Simplicius) while the latter ascribed “activity” to soul and 
even spoke δέ times of its modification as “ motion” (see note 
329 supra) The teal point at issue regarding the “ self-mover” 
is whether there must be such supraphysical motion or there 1s 
neither need nor possibility of such a cause for physical move- 
ments Aristotle's principle that motion can exist only in 


* Cf, Laws 896 F-897 8 (see note 327 supra) and 896A-D (απ, Ὁ, that the 
characteristics of soul, which are the modes of this self-motion, ate prior to the 
dimensions of body [896 C9-D 3} which 15 the subject of ἡ δι’ ἕτερον ἐν ἄλλῳ 
γεγγομένη xlynots [896 B4-8}) CF also Moreau, L'Ame du Monde, §30, pp 
65-7 On the attempts to find within soul a principle of sts self:motion see pote 
366 infra. 
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something mobile is a corollary of his definition of motion as 
the actualization of the potential gwa potential, and this defi- 
nition itself smplies that all motion can and must be analyzed 
into the factors of matter and form since st is yust the process 
of the realization of the latter in the former. Plato, on the 
other hand, considered motion to be irreducible to factors other 
than motion. A thing may be moved by other moving things; 
but the ultimate cause of its being moved cannot be the motion 
of any thing, since that too must have been induced by some 
other motion, and consequently, as it must be motion of some 
kind, τ can only be supraphysical self-motion This is primary 
motion, then, and all the motions of moving things are sec- 
ondary.**? That this primary motion is soul is established by 
the observation that where we see motion initiated in a body 
but not by another moving body we ascribe the initiation of 
this motion to the “life” of the body and this attribute “life” 
we ascribe to any body which we say has soul.? 

Since self-motion is the definition of the soul’s being, the 
motion of soul cannot be regarded as ‘contrary to nature” 
and so a motion of constraint (De Anima 407 A 34-B 2 [page 
394 and note 332 sepra}). In fact, Aristotle's distinction of 
natural and constrained motion, which is connected with his 
general analysis by the explanation of natural motion to proper 
place as movement of a simple body to its own form or actu- 


μι Physics 202 A 13-14, 201A9-B 15, Metaphysics 1066 A 26-28, 1065 B 14. 
1066A7, sce also page 384 supra. For the analysis of motion cf Werner, 
Aristote et Pidéalisme Platontcren, pp 188-190 Observe also how Aristotle 
demonstrates that there can be no motion of motion by showing that it will not 
yield to analysis into substrate and form because motion 1s itself the change of a 
substrate from one form to another (Physics 225 B 13-24 (the text of Rass, 
cf hts notes ad foc.}). 

“9 Taws 894 E 4-895 A3, cf. Demos, The Philosophy of Plato, pp 79 and 96 
For self-motion as primary and the transmitted motion of moving things (i 6, 
ἢ δὲ ἕτερον ἐν ἄλλῳ γιγνομένη κίνησις [Laws 896 B 4-5}) as secondary cf Laws 
895 Β, 897 Α, and Trmaeus 46 C-E 

*43 Faws 895 C-896 A, Phaedrus 245E For whe exact correspondence of the 
concise statement of the Phaedrus with the detailed exposition of the Laws, with 
the result that the latter reads like a commentary on the former, cf, Stenzel, 
Uber zwei Begriffe der platonischen Mysttk, pp 14-15, and shid, p 16, m2 
against Natorp’s contention (P/atos Ideenlehre, p, 86) that the Phaedrus, con- 
trary 10 the Laws, ascribes physical motion to the soul 
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ality (De Caelo 310 A 31-34, 311 A 1-9; Physics 255 A 28-30, 
255 B11-12), 1s mapplicable to Plato’s theory, in which, if 
such ἃ distinction 1s to be made at all, the soul, that is the 
self-motion that sets things i motion, must alone be called 
“natural” (cf Laws 892 C [see pages 250-251 supra}) while 
motion of constraint or necessity 1s that snduced 1n one body 
by another which moves because it is itself moved by something 
else (Timaeus 46 E [ὑπ’ ἄλλων μὲν κινουμένων ἕτερα δὲ ἐξ ἀνάγκης 
κιγούγτων |, Laws 899 A [ὠθεῖ βίᾳ σώματε σῶμα, in contrast to the 
direct movement of body by soul whether immanent or not), 
The motion imparted to the heavenly bodies by the world-soul 
would not, then, be a motion of constraint either Aristotle's 
contention that Plato’s account would condemn the soul to 
incessant toil (De Caelo 284A 18-35 [ Appendix VIII, pages 
540-541 znfra}) results from considering the rectilinear motions 
of the simple bodies of our envitonment to be the directions of 
their actualization: a force moving these bodies in a circle 
would have constantly to ovetcome the tesistance of thefr 
“ natural’ tendency to move toward their actuality and to rest 
there, Aristotle himself concludes that the heavenly bodies 
must consist of a material other than any of those in our en- 
vironment and one to which circular motion is “ natural,” δ" 
For Plato, however, body does not have a natural tendency 
to move toward its own actuality which would restst or be 
hindered by the soul causing it to move in a circle; the only 
natural motion of any body is the motion directly caused by 
soul and any such motion is natural, since to Plato it 1s 
“natural” for body to be governed by soul, which is the 
principle of motion (Laws 896 C 2-3) 

The literalism which characterizes Atistotle’s interpretation 
and criticism of soul in the Trmaeus also accounts for his 
further contention that Plato cannot make self-moving soul 
the principle of motion anyway since he describes soul as created 
along with the cosmos and assumes a precosmtcal motion which 
is consequently prior to soul (Metaphysics 1071 B 37-1072 A 3 
[pages 388-389 supra]; cf. De Caelo 300 B 16-18). Aristotle 
had apparently assumed that the account of creation in the 


«See Appendix X intra, 
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Timaeus was meant quite literally when in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας 
he insisted that the uncverse was both ungenerated and inde- 
structible (frags. 18 and 22, see pages 592-593 mmfra) In the 
De Gaelo he states that all his predecessors held the univetse 
to be generated though some among them said that, having 
come into existence, it 1s eternal (279 B 12-13); and he cites 
the Tzmaeus for this doctrine that the universe has come to be 
but will nevertheless ex:st for all remaining time {280 A 28-32; 
cf. Timaeus 38 C 2-3). 5 Agamst such a conception he first 
Se maintains that observation shows all γιγνόμενα to be 
979 B 17.31 2180 φθειρόμενα and that, while the universe could 
not have come to be tf the elements which consti- 

tuted it were incapable of change, τῇ it did come to be it must 
have done so by a change in the previous state of its present 
constituents, which constituents must therefore be capable of 
change so that the present constitution of the universe can 
change and the universe is not indestructible Then, after 
proving the mutual implication of ἄφθαρτον and ἀγένητον͵ on the 
one hand, and of γενητόν and φθαρτόν, on the other (282 B5- 
283 A 4), he employs this conclusion and the discussion of 
terms which precedes it (280 B 1-282 Β 5) for the “logical " 
refutation which he had promised (280 A 32-34) and which 
may be summarized as follows: A generated indestructible 
eee: would exist fora time unlimited in one direction; 
283 A 4.822 Dut the unlimited in one direction 15 esther finite 
nor infinite (infinite time meaning time than 

which there is none longer), whereas everything has the 
capacity of being or not being for either a finite or an infinite 
time (283 A 4-10). Such a thing would have the potentiality 
of being for an unlimited time before the moment of its genera- 
tion and the potentiality of not being for an unlimited time 
thereafter, so that, assuming the actualization of the poten- 


“8 From 280 A 28-30 it might appear that Aristotle ascribes to the Timaeus 
the notion that the ungenerated may be perishable as well as that the generated 
may be imperishable, cf Simplicius, De Caele, pp 311, 21-312, 6, whose own 
explanation, p 312, 1-6, 1s undoubtedly correct For Anstotle’s use of ἀΐδιον 
in the passages under discussion and his neglect of Plato's distinction between 
“eternal” and “ everlasting‘ in the sense of temporal duration 566 note 126 
Supra. 
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tialities, tt would have both opposites at once (283 A 11-17; 
cf, 281 B 18-25); even without the assumed actualization it 
would have both the potentialities of being and of not being 
at every moment and so for infinite time (283 A 17-20, cf. 
281 A 28-B 2, 281 B 32-33); and, having before its generation 
the potency which precedes actuality, 1t would while non- 
existent have the potentiality of being both then and later and 
so would have it for infinite time (283 A 20-24) δ΄ If any- 
thing generated were indestructible, it could be so only naturally 
and not by chance, but natural entities have a single poten- 
tiality of opposites, their matter being the cause of theiz being 
and not being, so that the single matter of a generated inde- 
structible would be for an unlimited time actually non-existent 
and actually existent, which means that opposite states would 
be simultaneously actual in it (283A 29-B6). An eternal 
which once did not exist must have the potentialtty of not being 
in the past only, which ts impossible because potentiality 1s only 
of the present or the future (283 B6-17). Finally, to these 
“logical”’ arguments 1s added the material of another physical 
refutation: the generated is alterable, alteration ts by means 
of contraries, and natural entities ate destroyed by the same 
elements of which they are constituted (283 B17-22); Le. 
what 1s generated must have come to be by alteration from a 
contrary and so 15 destructible by alteration into 1ts contrary.*" 


“* At this point Aristotle inserts the argument that anything destructible must 
sometime be destroyed, since otherwise at would be at once capable of always 
being and not always being (283 A 24-29; cf, 282A 22-25) This may be a 
criticism of Timaeus 41 A-B, where the demiurge says that his handiwork though 
not absolutely indissoluble shall by his will be maintained undissolved (cf. 
Simplicius, De Caelo, p 351, 15-22) 

“With regard to this last argument it should be recalled that in Timaeus 
32 C-33 A the demiurge 15 said to have made the universe consist of all the fire, 
water, air, arid earth, "leaving no part ot power of any of them outside,” and 
to have done this in order that st might be whole and complete, unique, and 
untouched by age or illness If the passage in Philo, De Aefernitate Mundy, 
δὲ 2024 (=Anistotle, frag 19) really comes from the περὶ φιλοσοφίας, 
Azistotie used this argument of the Trmgexr in that dialogue, At any rate, in 
De Caelo 277 B 26-278 Β ἃ tt 1s the atgument that this universe contains all the 
matter there 1s (that it myst do so 15 established by the doctrine of proper place 
and natural motion [278 B 8-279 A 11]) which proves that there can be only 
one universe in spite of the fact that this universe, being a particular, 1s not the 
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Aristotle's ‘‘Jogical”’ refutation depends, as does his whole 
case, upon taking “ generated’ (yerprév) to mean that which 
at some previous time did not exist (De Caelo 280 B 14-16) 
or that which at some previous time may not have existed 
(281 B 28-29), that, at any rate, for which there must be a time 
either actually or potentially when tt was not (282 B 17-20). 
According to the Tzmaeuzs, however, there was no time when 
the universe was not; it has been, is, and will be throughout all 
time (38 C 2-3), so that there could have been no time before 
the universe as there could be none after it, were it to be de- 
stroyed (38 BG-7), for time is produced by the revoiution of 
the heavenly bodies (48 E, 39 B-B) 

This Aristotle apparently interpreted as identification of time 
and celestial motion, for it is pretty certainly Plato to whom he 
refers when he says that “some” define time as 
the motion of the universe *** and to this definition 
objects 1) that part of the revolution 15 “a time,” 
though it is not a revolution, and 2) that, if there were several 


Physics 
218 A 33-B 5 


same as the form of universe so that 1t might seem possible for there to be 
several universes inasmuch as there are or may be many particulars with the same 
form whether there are separate ideas, as some say, or not, The reference to the 
ideas here in 278A 1022 was supposed by some Piatonrsts as well as by 
Alexander to be a criticism of Timaens 31 A8-B3 (cf Simplicius, De Caelo, 
p 276, 10-29) That passage they took to mean that there can be only one 
universe because the model is unique, but 1t pretends to no such proof (cf 
Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p 43, top) nor does Aristotle so interpret it, his 
use of the notion in Timaeus 32 C-33 A for his own proof of the uniqueness and 
completeness of the universe indicating rather that he took tis passage to be 
Plato's proof also although Plato did not show, as he does, why there cannot 
be any body outside of the single universe On the other hand, the mention here 
of the theory of ideas along with the theory of immanent form does not mean, 
as Jaeger supposes (Arsstoteles, p. 317, 1), that at this time Aristotle thought 
of the two as equally justthable possibilities, the classification of the “ universe ” 
and “ man" along with γρνπότης as entities ὧν ἡ οὐσία ἐν ὑποκειμένῃ tiv) ὕλῃ 
(278 A 28-B 8) 1s enough to prove that he did not, for this conception is one of 
his favorite weapons with which to refute the theory of ideas (see pages 326 
328 and note 232 supra), 

"8 The definition was ascribed to Plato by Theophrastus and Eudemus (Sim- 
plicaus, Phys., p 700, 18-19, cf Aetius, I, 21, 2 and 22, 1), the latter of whom 
is recorded a$ arguing that it 1s inconsistent with his assumption of precosmucal 
disorderly motion (Trmaeus 30 A), since all motion 1s :n time (Simplicius, Pys., 
p 702, 24 29 = Eudemus, frag. 46), 
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universes, there would according to this definition be many 
simultaneous times. Later, when he maintains that time must 
be measured by uniform, circular motion, he re- 
fers again to this definition explaining that it was 
motivated by the fact that time and other motions 
are measured by the motion of the celestial sphere (223 B 21- 
23). As Simplicius rightly observes (PAys., p. 703, 9-26), thts 
conception was ascribed to Plato on the strength of Timaeus 
39 B-D where it is said that the circuit of ‘‘ the single and most 
intelligent revolution” is the clearest unit of measurement for 
the relative speed of the eight celestial revolutions but, although 
only this circuit and those of the sun and the moon have been 
generally observed and named, the “wandermng” of every 
planet is a time and the perfect number of time 1s the sum of 
diurnal revolutions tn which all the heavenly bodies regain 
their relative positions, This, however, 1s not to ‘dentify time 
and the motion of the sphere. ‘Time is a numerical procession 
(37 D6-7), that is a numerical recurrence (38 A 7-8); and the 
heavenly bodies “ produce” time in the sense that their revolu- 
tions provide the units which make it possible to number or 
measure motion or change. The units which men have named 
and used are the revolutions called day-and-night, month, and 
year, which are thus “ parts” of time (37 E) ; but the unnamed 
periods of the other planets are “times” in the same sense, 
1, 6. units or “ parts” of time, and the perfect unit of time is 
the circuit which includes all these circuits or “ times.” These 
are the “numbers of time” which the heavenly bodies dis- 
tinguish and preserve; and by this ‘distinction and preserva- 
tion” they maintain the temporal process (38 C 3-6) .**° 


Phystes 
223 A 33-B 23 


** There is in all this no suggestion of many “ time-systems” or of “ multiple 
times" (Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, p. 689, Guitton, Le Temps 
et PEternité chez Plotun et Si Augustin, p. 4, 1 1, Rivaud, Trmée, p 151, 
π, 1) but only of different units of temporal measurement, Timaeus 39 D1 
means neither that the “ wandering” of the planets ss time (Vlastos, Class. 
Quart, XXXIH [1939], p. 76) nor that “ chaque astre a un temps special" 
(Rivaud, Joe cit.) but that the period of each planet 1s a temporal unit, as 
explained in the text above (cf. Taylor, op cit, pp 215-16) The moon and 
other planets are ὄργανα χρόνου (42D 5) and they distinguish and preserve 
ἀριϑμοὺς χρόνου (38C6), both of which passages show that ὄργανα χρόνων in 


od 


41 ΒΕ 5 1s a false reading for ὄργανα χρόνον (cf, Burnet's apparatus ad ἰσε.}. 


ety 
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The form in which Plato presents his account of time, how- 
ever, only causes Aristotle to treat 1t in the same way as he 
treats the cosmology. ‘So time has come to be together with 
the universe,” the Timaeys says (38 BG), thus recapitulating 
the section (37 C-38B) in which the difference between 
eternity and time 1s explained and it 1s declared that the 
demiurge διακοσμῶν ἅμα οὐρανόν made of eternity, which abides 
in unity, an eternal image,* which proceeds according to 
number and which we have named “time” Consequently 

ΤΥ. Artstotle states that, while all other philosophers 

ysics : : 

251B14-16 28tee in considering time to be ungenerated, Plato 

generates it, for he makes it simultaneous with the 
universe which he describes as having come to be; and to this 
Aristotle’s reply 1s that time must be unlimited in both direc- 
tions because it implies the instant which is a kind of inter- 
mediate, being at once the beginning of future and the end of 
past tume, so that the extremity of any ultimate time assumed 
must be such an intermediate between future and past time. 
This notton that the tnstant is intermediate between past and 
future time and that every moment throughout the whole exist- 
ence of a temporal entity 15 such a present instant must have 
been famuliar to Plato, however, for he used it in his dialectical 


*5° Since in this very sentence Plato says that the copy could not be αἰώνιος 
as the model 1s (37 D 3-4), 1t appears to be an undisguised self-contradiction to 
call time an αἰώνιον εἰκόνα, " eternal rmage"’ (37D 7), and Cornford's suggested 
emendation, ἀέναον εἰκόνα, " ever-flowing image,"’ seems very plausible Never- 
theless, there 1s no variant in the MS tradition or, so far as ] have observed, in 
the ancient quotations, and, 1f Plato did write αἰώνιον here, we must suppose 
that he did so with full consciousness of the apparent self-contradiction and 
consequently with the intention of putting special emphasis upon some charac- 
teristic of time which the form of his exposition 1s inadequate to describe The 
most obvious characteristic of this kind would be unlimited duration, i δ. 
duration without beginning as well as without end (cf. Mondolfo, L’Isfaito 
nel Penstero det Grect, p 69), for this Plato could not have stated openly without 
either breaking through the form into which the Tsmaeus 1s cast or leaving 
clearly implied what he certainly did not believe, namely that the universe had 
been created “in time,” A Levi takes the phrase in question to be one of the 
certain indications that Plato did not believe the universe to have a beginning 
(Tl Concetto del Tempo . nella Prlosofa dt Platowe, p 108) One must 
reckon with the possibility that Xenocrates’ use of ἀΐδιον in his definition of time 
(frag 40, note 126 supra) was determined by the paradoxical αἰώνιον in this 
passage, 
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critique of the Parmenidean One (Parmenides 152 B-E, πὶ Ὁ, 
B2-5 and D8-E3), st 15 consequently unlikely that he was 
himself unaware of the argument which Aristotle uses against 
a beginning of time It is especially striking, moreover, that 
Artstotle says nothing of Plato’s distinction between eternity 
and time and his description of the latter as an image of the 
former, Yet the notion of recurrence according to number as 
the manifestation in motion of abiding unity is the essential 
and fruitful kernel of Plato's conception of time; and, when in 
this connection he declares that the universe by reason of its 
temporality imitates the eternality of its model (Timaeus 39 
D7-E2, cf 38 B8-C1, 37 C8-D 1), it appears that time, which 
thus makes becoming a “likeness” of eternal being, must be 
intended to have the further characteristic of unlimited dura- 
tion. That this was Plato’s mtention 15 supported by the initial 
classification of the Timaeus (27 D-28 A), where the sensible 
world as over against τὸ ὃν ἀεὶ γένεσιν δὲ οὐκ ἔχον (cf. the “ eternal 
being” of 37 E-38 A) is τὸ γιγνόμενον μὲν ἀεὶ dy δὲ οὐδέποτε, "δ᾽ and 
must be taken to be practically certain if αἰώνιον εἰκόνα at 37 D7 
be accepted as authentic (see note 350 supra) It might be 
thought that Aristotle disregarded what is really essential in 
Plato’s theory of time because of the “ mythical” form in 
which that theory is expressed; but, apart from the fact that 
he interprets literally and criticizes seriously the one aspect of 
that theory which he could most easily have eliminated as 
“ mythical,” his disregard is the more remarkable because the 
treatment of time and eternity in the Tzmaeus was obviously 
responsible for his own theory that the perpetual process of 
generation is the closest approximation to real being possible 
for the physical world, a theory which he did not hesitate to 
expfess in the “ mythical’ form that, since τὲ is impossible for 
all things to have real being, god completed the universe 10 
the alternative fashton by making coming-to-be perpetual (De 
Generatione 336 B 27-34) ° 


"Cf Proclus, Iz Timaexm 73C-D (I, p 239, 2-6, Diehl) ἄλλο γὰρ τὸ 
det τὸ χρονικὸν Kal ἄλλο τὸ αἰώνιον" τὸ μὲν ἀθρόως πᾶν ὄν, τὸ δὲ τῇ ὅλῃ 
συνεχείᾳ τοῦ χρόνον συνεκτεινόμενον καὶ ἄπειρον, τὸ μὲν ἐν τῶ νῦν, τὸ δὲ ἐν 
διαστάσει, τῆς διαστάσεως ἀκαταλήκτον τυγχανούσης καὶ ἀεὶ γεγνομένης 

*** See note 126 supra The relation between this passage of the De Genera 
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If Plato did intend to indicate that time 1s unlimited, it 
would follow from his theory of time as set forth in the 
Timaeus that the untverse too must be of unlimited duration 
and that the “creation”’ τῇ that dialogue was not meant to be 
taken literally.*°* The literal interpretation of the Timaeus 
was obviously opposed from the first, for Aristotle tries to 
answer those who defend the exposition of 
the generation of the universe by saying that 
it does not imply a real beginning but is used 
for the sake of elucidation in the fashion of a geometrical 
‘construction ’’; this defense, he contends, 1s ‘ untrue” be- 
cause, whereas the simultaneous existence of the parts of a 
geometrical construction involves no contradiction, in the con- 
struction of the universe order 15 said to arise from disorder 
and these are contrary states which cannot have simultaneous 
existence but must be separated by a temporal process, Aris- 
totle’s rebuttal here 1s a pesto ptinczpit, for it assumes that 
the “ production of order from disorder”’ was meant literally. 
The point of the defense, however, 1s just that it was not so 
meant but was used as a vivid method of representing two 
aspects of the world both of which are present in it (cf 


De Caelo 
279 B 32-280 All 


Sione and that of the Tsmaeus 18 recognized by Harder (and by Teichmuller 
before him [Stadten zur Geschichte der Begriffe, p 237, note]) who because of 
a somewhat sumilar passage in ‘' Ocellus Lucanus,” § 44 (now printed as frag 31 
of De Phslosophia τὰ Walzer, Aristotelis Dialogorum Fragmenta) argues that 
Aristotle took the passage of the De Generatione from his wept φιλοσοφίας with 
slight variations (Harder, Ocellus Lutanus, pp. 122-26) It should be observed 
that De Generaitone 437 A7-15 is a entical reference to the Trssaexus (see note 
91 supra), 

45 The direct references to time in the dialogues other than the Trmaeus are 
not decisive In the T’heaetetus (175A) it 15 said that every man has had 
countless myriads" of ancestors, in the Republic (499 C) past time ts called 
"infinite" and in Laws 676 A-B " immense and enormous” and an “ infinity”; 
while in Laws 781 E-782 A two possibilities are stated concerning the human race, 
either that it never had any beginning and will never have any end or else that 
it has existed for an enormous length of time In these contexts, however, even 
“countless” and “infinite” may be used colloquially and not strictly, and the 
last passage gives no decision, although the expression and the Platonic habit of 
assuming only the minimum required for the argument in hand may leave the 
impression that the first alternatrve was Plato’s own belief (cf. Baeumker, 
Philosophische Monatshefte, XXUII [1887], p. 527) 


ao 
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Simplicius, De Caelo, pp. 306, 16-307, 11); and this interpre- 
tation is certainly supported by Plato’s assertions that there are 
causes in the world which produce random and disorderly 
effects (Timaeus 46E) and that the cosmos is the result of a 
combination of νοῦς and ἀνάγκη, the ‘errant cause” which 
limits the order and perfection possible for the universe 
(Timaeus 47 E-48 A). Such a continuous state intermediate 
between absolute order and absolute disorder 1s not even en- 
visaged as a possibility in Aristotle’s reply; his discussion of 
the terms γενητόν and φθαρτόν displays a similar incongruity with 
the Platonic attitude, for in establishing as the intermediate 
between what “always ts” and what “always is not” that 
which “at one time is and at another time is not” (De Caelo 
282 A 4-14) he takes no cognizance of that which is ‘“ always 
becoming,” though this is the term which for Plato charac- 
tertzes the physical universe (Timaeus 27 D-28 A) and which 
in later Platonic tradition at least was understood to be the 
meaning of the expression “ generated’ as applied to this 
universe,*“* ‘There ts no consideration of this in Aristotle's 
reply, which in fact 1s only a criticism of the analogy employed 
in the defense and which consequently, even if valid, does not 
prove mistaken the interpretation of Plato’s mtention in the 
Timaeus which the analogy was meant to exemplify.** The 


*4 Cf, " Alcinous’’ (i.e Albinus), Didaskalikos, XIV (p 169, 26-30, 
Hermann) ; Taucus, apvd Philoponus, De Aecternisate Mundt, V1, 8 (pp. 146, 
20-147, 13, Rabe); Proclus, fn Timaenm 89 BC (1, pp 290, 23-291, 12, Diehl). 
Simplicius (De Caelo, p 296, 12-18), according to his custom, argues that 
Aristotle must have understood Plato's real meaning, 1 δ that the universe was 
not generated in the literal sense of having had a beginning but that as sensible 
it depends upon a external cause and ts not “bemg"’ but " becoming.” In proof 
of this he cites a sentence from Aristotle's epitome of the Timaeus (Aristotle, 
frag. 206), a sentence which renders the argument of 28B7-C 2. Proper under- 
Standing of that statement in the Tsmaexs should perhaps lead to thts snterpre- 
tation of the dialague (cf Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p 26), but, apart from 
the fact that the authenticity of the “ epitome" ss doubtful (cf, Rose, Arsstoteles 
Preudepigraphus, pp 211-12}, the sentence quoted does not indicate that Aristotle 
so understood the passage 

*** So, for example, Gueroult (Rev Εἰ Gr, KXX-VIL [1924], pp 73-4) and 
Moteau (L’Ame du Monde, p 130, 6), though interpreting the cosmogony 
of the Timaens “ metaphorically,” hold that the “ generation" symbolizes α 
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analogy itself was used by Xenocrates certainly and probably 
by Speusippus, while Crantor, whether he used it or not, also 
took the cosmogony of the Tzmaeus to be θεωρίας ἕνεκα and to 
mean that the universe 1s without a beginning but 15 γενητόν in 
the sense that it 1s dependent upon an external cause; there is 
no evidence of any early Platonist who interpreted the creation 
of the Timaeus in the literal sense on which Aristotle insisted.*** 

In recent years most Platonic scholars have rejected Arts- 
totle’s literal interpretation, urging against it both the opposing 
Academic tradition and various arguments drawn not only 
from other Platonic dialogues but also from indications tn the 


“dialectical deduction” which is essentially different from a geometrical 
construckion 

46¢ The defense reporied in De Caelo 279 B 32-280 Α 2 was certainly meant 
to be an interpretation of the Traens, for not only does Aristotle's reply employ 
a clear reference to that dialogue (280 A 7 = Timaeus 30 A5) but Theophrastus 
in obyious dependence upon this passage of the De Caelo says that Plato 
probably called the universe “ generated” for the sake of clarity ὡς καὶ τοῖς 
διαγράμμασι παρακολουθοῦμεν γιγνομένοις and then adds the rejoinder of 
Arstotle (Phys Op. 11 [Dox Graeci, p. 485] = Theophrastus, frags, 28 and 
29) For Xenocrates cf the passages collected by Heinze as frag 54 and frag 
33 (1 e {Alexander}, Metaph, p. 819, 37-38) and Heinze, Xenokrates, p 71 
against Baeumker, Phrlosophtsche Monatshefte, XXIII (1887), pp 515-16; for 
Speusippus cf Lang, Speusippus, pp 30-32 and frag. 54b (also τῇ Xenocrates, 
frag 54), for Crantor cf frags. 2 and 4 (Mullach) = Proclus, In Timaeum 
85A (J, p 277, 8-10, Diehl} and Plutarch, De An, Proc. 1013 A-B (also m 
Xenocrates, frag. 54) If the statement that Pythagoras and Heraclitus con- 
sidered the world to be generated οὐ κατὰ χρόνον ἀλλὰ κατ ἐπίνοιαν (Aetius Il, 
4, 1 and 3) comes ultimately from Heraclides Ponticus (cf Guigon, Unter- 
suchungen zu Heraklit, pp. 61-2), Heraclides must have interpreted the Tmaeus 
in this fashion and have extended the interpretation to Pythagoras and Heraclitus; 
it may be that Ἡράκλειτος in 11, 4, 3 15 merely an error for ᾿Ηρακλείδης (cf, 1], 
25, 13; Il, 13, 15; HI, 17, 1 atid the apparatus of Diels} In the Philonic 
De Aeternitate Mund: (§§ 13-16), which expressly follows the interpretation of 
Aristotle, ‘some’ are said to belteve that according to Plato the cosmos 1s 
without a beginning Plutatch, however, admuts that most of those who deal 
with Plato reject the literal interpretation of the cosmogony (De An. Proc, 1013 
E), and, if he knew of any Platonist who agreed with him in adopting this 
interpretation, :t 1s strange that he tefrains from naming him. Proclus, to be 
sure, says that Plutarch, Atticus, and many other Platonists took the generation 
of the universe literally (in Timaenm 84F ΓΙ, pp 276, 30-277, 1}), but this 
would seem to indicate that the two men named were the first of this group 
known to him 
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text of the Timaeus itself.°" Not all these arguments are 
equally cogent; but their cumulative force is overwhelming, 
and there ate a few among them which are decisive, There 15, 
in the first place, the very order in which the Tvmaeus is com- 
posed Plato begins to describe the creation of soul after he 
has described the creation of the body of the untverse; but, 
even as he does so, he declares that this order of narration ts 
the result of “our sharing in the casual and random," the 
demiurge having constructed soul prior to body and its elder 
both in becoming and in worth (Timaeus 34 B-C). Why, then, 
if soul is ptior to body, did Plato not adopt that order for his 
exposition? Obviously, “ prior and elder” does not mean 
“earlier”; after all, soul, since 1t 1s intermediate between the 
ideas and the sensible universe (35 A-B) cannot exist “ before” 
the sensible world etther In fact, Plato’s warning means that 
any temporal sequence in the account must be a falsification. 
Yet, since human expression necessarily involves temporal se- 
quence and a choice must be made, there would be a greater 
chance of deception tf the ontologically prior soul were placed 
first in the exposition, for then it would be less obvious to the 
reader that the sequence of narration does not represent any 
sequence at all in the elements of the universe now being con- 
structed The order which Plato has chosen enables him to 
startle his audience out of the vulgar identification of temporal 


*57 From a list too long to cite in full the following are especially smportant* 
A Levi, I} Concetto del Tempo .. nella Frlosofa dt Plaione, pp 106-8; A Ε 
Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, pp 66-69 and 79-80; Frutiger, Les 
Mythes de Platon, pp 199-209, Mondolfo, L’Infinrto nel Penstero det Greet, 
pp, 70-81, Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, pp 26-27, 37, 176, 203, 207-9. Of 
earlier treatments three deserve particular attention: Susemthi, Dre Genetssche 
Entwichelung der Platonttchen Philosophte, Wl, 2, pp. 322-33, Zeller, PAut, 
Grech, II, 1, pp 792-96, Baeumker, Philosophische Monatshefie, XXIUI 
(1887), pp 513-29 The most recent defense of the literal interpretation known 
to me is that by G Vlastos, Class Quait, XXXII (1939), pp, 71-83 Ertch 
Frank, though saying that the Tvmaeus has the form of a myth (Plato und die 
sogenannten Pythagoreer, p 195) and that the demuurge 1s “ nur ein mythisches 
Gleichnis ἡ for the :dea of good (of ct, p 108), appears to take the creation 
literally (of. c#., pp 99-101 and 240-41) Another recent writer, P Thévenaz, 
rejects the “ mythical” interpretation on the entirely mistaken supposition that 
it makes the universe “eternal” in the sense of elevating it to the rank of the 
timeless intelligibles (L’Ame du Monde... chez Plutarqgue, pp. 92-95) 
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and ontological priority. Now, in the narrative order the ac- 
count of soul is to that of body as is that of the sensible uni- 
verse to that of chaos; and this is in itself an indication that 
as body is not “before” soul so the chaos did not exist 
“before” the universe.*** In the second place, if one interprets 
literally the creation of soul and draws the consequence, as 
Arntstotle does (pages 388-389 supra), that the precosmical 
motion 1s prior to that which is supposed to be the principle 
of motion, then one is in consistency bound to take literally 
the figure of the demiurge also. Of this demuurge it 1s said, 
however, that ἅπαντα ταῦτα διατάξας ἔμενεν ἐν τῷ ἑαυτοῦ κατὰ τρόπον 
ἤθει (Timaeus 42 Ἐ, see note 369 infra), a statement which ex- 
presses the doctrine that god must be “unchangeable” (cf. 
Republic 381C), a doctrine which Aristotle made his own 
(cf. Metaphysics 1074 B 25-27) ; but, if this be taken seriously, 
the relation of the demiurge to the world must always be and 
have been the same, so that he could never have begun to 
create it nor, creating, could he ever leave off (cf Proclus, 
In Timaeum 88 C-D [I, p. 288, 14-27, Diehl}). Moreover, the 
work of the demiurge is the work of νοῦς (Timaeus 47 E 3-4) 
and νοῦς can exist only in soul (46D 5-6, 30B3; cf Philebus 
30 C 9-10, Sophist 249 A), so that the demiurge must be a soul. 
To this soul at least the precosmical motion cannot be prior; 


88 For another significant use of “ paradoxical order see note 334 supra 
It has long been observed as an argument against the literal interpretation that 
the general order of the dialogue 1s not chronological but systematic or conceptual 
(cf Zeller, Phil, Grrech 1,1, p 796, Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, pp 202-3), 

Plato's account of the four defective types of polity and the corresponding 
human types represents them as successive degenerations of the 1deal (Republic 
545 C-576 B), but, while the form of the exposition is historscal, the order 15 
conceptual and the purpose systematic In this, as well as im the problem of 
setting forth the phenomena as causally related to the ideal, this section of the 
Republie resembles the Trmaexs, τῷ 18 interesting, therefore, that st further 
resembles the Timaens in its fate at the hands of Aristotle who criticizes καὶ 
strenuously (Polsises 1316 A 1-B 27) on the assumption that tt is meant to be an 
"historical * account of the order of constitutional changes (cf Zeller, Plat 
Sind, pp 206 7, Frutiger, of. c##., pp 41-8) In the same way, when in Politics 
1291 A 10-33 Anstotle criticizes Republic 369 B-374 D, he is completely blind 
to the fact that the ‘ generation of the minimal polity “ is a logical construction 
which 1s not meant to be an “ historical reconstruction ” at all (cf Frutiger, of 
eH, pp 49-52; Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p 27) 
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but also all soul would then be created by this soul, a contra- 
diction which shows that the creation of soul by the demiurge 
cannot have been meant to be taken literally.’ Still, as one 
might insist that inconsistencies between other dialogues and 
the Timaeus*® prove nothing about the proper interpretation 
of the latter, since it is possible that when this dialogue was 
written Plato believed in a beginning of the world, whatever 
he may have believed before or after, so one could also take 
the position that, although the literal interpretation involves 
contradictions within the Timaens itself," this does not prove 


"89 See Appendix XI safra, 

δῦ So, for example, besides passages in which the soul ts said to exist “ always " 
or “ for 411 time” (Meno 86 A-B, Republre 611 A) and which in verbal strictness 
might be said not to exclude creation at a first moment of time, 1n Phaedrus 245 
C-246 A soul 1s declared to be absolutely without beginning (ἀγένητον) and to be 
so because it 1s τὸ αὐτὸ ἑαυτὸ κινοῦν Again, while the Timaeus speaks of a 
disorderly precosmical motion (30 A) and says that there was γένεσις before the 
creation of the nmiverse (52 D}—and so before the creation of the soul—, 
according to the Laws sou] ts the cause of al? motron (892 A, 896 A-D) 
Plutacch’s attempt ta reconcile these statements of the Phaedrus and the Laws 
with a literal interpretation of the Timaeus (De An Proc 1014 A-1017 C, 1022 
E-1027 A, cf R, M, Jones, The Platontsm of Plutarch, pp 81-85 and Thévenaz, 
L’Ame du Monde. chez Plutargue, pp 98-102), although adopted by Martin 
among others, is entirely untenable and has been adequately refuted by Susemihl] 
(Die Genetssche Eniwickelung der Platonischen Philosophie, 1, 2, pp 332-3), 
Zeller (Phil, Grrech., 1, 1, pp 765, 0 5 and 795, ἡ, 3), Levs (1 Concetta del 
Tempo... nella Filosofia dr Platone, p 106), and Taylor (A Commentary on 
Plato's Timaeus, pp 117-18) The similarity of the PAaedrus and the Laws in 
regatd ta the doctrine of soul once caused Robin to argue that the PAgedrus must 
have been written later than the Timaeus, which he then seems to have taken 
literally (La Théorte Platonicsenne de l'Amour, pp, 117-18); but thts opinion 
he later recanted (Phédre, p. vi, n 1 and pp. vietx, cf Platon, pp 42-3 and 
191). 

δ So time is created along with the universe (Témaeus 37D-E) but Plato 
repeatedly describes events before the beginning of time; this contradiction some 
interpreters sought to obviate by assuming a ‘disorderly time” as the pre- 
cosmical “ material” from which the demturge created “regular time" (cf, 
Proclus, In Timaeum 87 E-88A [1, pp 286, 22-287, 11, Diehl]; Baeumker, 
Philos Monatsheffe, XXIM [1887], pp 5246) Again in Timaeus 31 B god 
makes the universe of fire and earth in order that st may be visible and tangible; 
but in 30 A the precosmical chaos has been called visible, which means not only 
that it must already have had fire as a constituent but also that, according to the 
reasoning of 28 B-C on which the Jiteralists chiefly base their case, 1t must 
“have come to be” (yéyorey) and so must have had a cause (cf. Proclus, J# 
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that interpretation to be mistaken, since Plato could have been 
either unawate of such contradictions or incapable of resolving 
them.°* There 1s, however, one characteristic of the dialogue 
which invalidates this desperate and unlikely hypothesis and 
proves that the cosmogony of the Tinzaeus was not taken 


Timaeum 87 A-C [I, pp 283, 27-285, 6, Diehl], Zeller, Pst. Grrech, Il, 1, 
p 793) 

*63So Viastos argues for a literal interpretation of the precosmucal disorderly 
motion, maintaining the position that the inconsistencies involved are sympto- 
matic of the contradiction inherent in Plato's conception of γένεσις (Class, Quart, 
XXXIII [1939], pp 71-83). 1) Since time is a production of the demrurge, 
it must be “ worked over” from a raw material which he does not create and 
which must consequently antedate creation, this raw material is γένεσις which, 
since it cannot be utterly devoid of being lest st be nothing at all, must contain 
“some traces of temporal order, 1 © “a vague, indefinite priority and succes- 
sion in the temporal passage which 1s as yet destitute of chronological order " (0p 
cit.,, pp 76-7) Here Vlastos adopts the ancient notion of a ‘“ disorderly time” 
from which the demuurge creates “ regular time’? (see note 361 sapra), although 
Plato nowhere mentions such a conception, does not say that the γένεσις of 
Timaeus 52 D3 15 the “ raw material of time, as Vlastos asserts, and does say 
that “ was"? and ‘‘ will be,” because they are κιρήσεις, are properly predicable 
only of γένεσις which goes on in time (Trmaeus 38 A 1-2), moreover, Plato had 
already defined the temporal instant as intermediate between past and future 
(Parmenides 152 B 2-5, see pages 419 420 supra), and st 1s unlikely that he had 
forgotten this when he wrote the Trmaeus, even though Vlastos (cf op cit, 
p 76, ἃ 2) would presumably not allow anything said about time in the 
Parmenrdes to influence the interpretation of the Timaexs 2) Since soul cannot 
be the ultimate cause of evil if god ts not to be responsible, a physical cause 15 
found in the disorderly motion, this “ flux” or γένεσις “ must be ‘there’ before 
soul can supervene to ‘rule' st,” and such γένεσις must involve a disorderly, 
mechanical motion not caused by soul (op. ct, pp 79-82), Here Vlastos, seeking 
agreement between the Laws and a literal interpretation of the Témaeus, has to 
insist 1) that where in the former Plato calls soul the principle of a// motion 
he is not to be understood as meaning literally ‘al!’ (') and 2} that the 
meaning of the doctrine of soul as ἀρχὴ κινήσεως must be different in the Laws 
from what it had been in the Phaedrus, since in the latter tt smmedirately implies 
that soul is without beginning (see note 360 svpra) whereas Vlastos belreves 
that in the former it is regarded as “ generated” just as it 1s in the Trmaeus 
That 1s, VJastos contends that the Trmaexzs 1s consistent with the Laws but not 
with the Phaedrus and at the same time that there 1s in the Témaeus (and the 
Laws) a fundamental contradiction which 1s involved in Plato’s conception of 
being and becoming Some details of his interpretation have already been criticized 
(notes 314 and 349 supra), for the supposed difference in the Phaedrus and the 
Laws with regard to the status of soul see note 365 rnfra and for the relation of 
the “ disorderly motion " to soul as the ἀρχὴ κινήσεως see pages 444-450 infra 
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literally by its author. When he wrote the dialogue he must 
have helieved the soul to be self-motion This 1s certain, not 
merely because that doctrine 15 enunciated 1n the earlter Phaedrus 
(245 C-246 A, see note 360 supra) as well as in the later Laws 
(895 E-896 A) but because in the Timaeus itself (46 D-E) 
Plato distinguishes the causality of soul as primary from the 
secondary causality of things which, being set in motion by 
something else, of necessity set other things in motton, a dis- 
tinction which can only mean that the primary causality is that 
of self-motion as is explicitly stated in the parallel classification 
of the Phaedrus (245 Ο 5.9) and the Laws (895 B, 897 A). 
Yet even in this passage of the T'zmaeus Plato does not openly 
speak of self-motion, nor does he discuss it anywhere tn the 
dialogue, although there are several expressions which are 
hints or veiled reminders of it.“** Most significant of all, there 
is not the slightest reference to self-motion in the psychogonia 
(Timaeus 35 A-36B) nor any explanation at all of the motion 
ascribed to soul. It is only said that after having constructed 
the soul the demiurge “enveloped” its two circles with the 
motion that turns about uniformly in one place and made them 
revolve, one to the right and the other to the left (36C); and 
in the summary (36H) there is the statement that the soul, 
having been interwoven with the universe and having enveloped 
it on the outside, revolving on itself made a divine beginning 


δὲ For example, Timaeus 37B5, ἐν τῷ κινουμένῳ ὑφ' αὐτοῦ, which most 
commentators take to mean the soul (cf Proclus, Ig Trmaeym 235C-D [I], p. 
308, 30-31, DiehI})} but which Cognford interprets as “‘ the Heaven as a whole, 
which, as a living creature, 1s seif-moved by its own self-moving soul” (Plato's 
Cosmology, p 95,0 2) In 77 (Ὁ 4.5 ἡ ὑφ’ ἑαυτοῦ κίνησις means only locomotion 
In 89 A ἡ ἐν ἑαυτῷ ud’ αὐτοῦ κίνησις 1s said to be the best of motions because 
it is most akin to the intelligent motion and the motion of the universe; this 
might remind a reader that true self-motion 15 that of soul, but the application 
{of bodily purges that by means of gymnastic exercise is fest) restricts the 
concern to voluntary bodely motion In 89 Β Plato speaks of the proper motions 
of the three kinds of soul but he does not mention self-motion, nor does he 
mention zt in 90 C-D or 43 A-44 B, which passages Robin cites along with 36 B- 
37 B for the retention in the Tsmaeus of the proof of immortality given in the 
Phaedrus (Platon, p 191, εἰ Phédre, p cxxv) Of course, ἡ αὐτοῦ κίνησις does 
not mean ** self-motion”; it is only because Robin so interprets the phrase in 
Poltticus 269 Ε 4 that he can evolve the otherwise unsupported theory which he 
seis forth in La Phystque dans la Philosophie de Platon, pp. 72-3. 
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of ceaseless and intelligent life for all time *** Since in describ- 
ing the structure and functions of the soul Plato passed over in 
silence what even at this time he certainly held to be the very 
essence of soul, he must have had a conscious reason for doing 
so The reason is obvious: had he declared that the soul 15 
self-motion, he would have ruined the whole structure and 
form of the Timaeus; if he was to put his exposition of the 
nature of the universe into the synthetic form of a cosmogony 
or “creation myth” (for the probable reasons why he chose to 
do so cf. Fredlander, P/aton, I, pp. 228-31), he had to suppress 
discussion of that essential characteristic which for him guaran- 
teed that the soul—and, therefore, the physical universe also— 
ts without beginning and without end.** The very fact, there- 


**4 Just before the psychogonra the demuurge is said to have wrapped the body 
of the unrverse in soul and to have established the universe as revolving in a 
circle (34 B), and even before thts mention of soul he 1s said to have made the 
universe revolve, assigning it the motion proper to its body, that one of the 
seven motions which 1s especially concerned with reason and 1ntelligence, and 
depriving it of the other six motions (34 A) Vlastos 1s obviously mistaken then 
in saying that when the demiurge creates the body of the universe “ there is no 
question of pushing it off to a start, but only of swbiracting from it the six 
‘wandering’ motions " (Class. Quart, XXXUI [1939], p, 81) The rotation 
of the universe ts, of course, caused by the motion of the world-soul, but, con- 
sidering 34 A alone, before the world-soul 1s mentioned, if Vlastos were right 
and the mere subtraction of the s:x motrons could cause the universe to revolve, 
this motion which 1s “especially concerned with reason'' would have been 
inherent sa the “chaos” and would be merely the “residue ’’ of mechanical 
causation 

δ Cf Phaedrus 245C 246A (see note 360 supra) In the Laws, however, 
the corollary that the soul ss ἀγένητον is not expressly drawn, as st is in the 
Phaedrus, from the proof that soul is self-motion In 892A 1t 1s charged that 
almost everyone 1s ignorant τῶν τε ἄλλων αὐτῆς (serl ψυχῆς) πέρι καὶ δὴ καὶ 
γενέσεως, ὡς ἐν πρώτοις ἐστί, σωμάτων ἔμπροσθεν πάντων γενομέμῃ ἴῃ 892 C the 
Athenian Stranger says εἰ δὲ φανήσεται ψυχὴ πρῶτον, ab πῦρ οὐδὲ ἀήρ, ψυχὴ δ' 
ἐν πρώτοις γεγενημένη, σχεδὸν ὀρθότατα Adyar’ ἂν εἶναι διαφερόντως φύσει In 


804 Ὁ 10 self-motion 1s called πρῶτον γενέσει καὶ ῥώμῃ In 896B10-C2 the 
Stranger says ép@as .., εἰρηκότες ἂν εἶμεν ψυχὴν μὲν προτέραν γεγονέναι σώματος 


ἡμῖν, σῶμα δὲ δεύτερόν τε καὶ ὕστερον and, recapitulating the results, in 967 D 6-7 
Ψυχὴ τε ὡς ἔστιν πρεσβύτατον ἁπάντων boa γονῆς μετεΐληφεν Soul 15 declared 


to be identical with τὴν πρώτην γένεσιν καὶ κίνησιν τῶν re ὄντων καὶ γεγονότων 


καὶ ἐσομέγων καὶ πάντων αὖ τῶν ἐναντίων τούτοις (896 A), and this is repeated 
in the assertion that soul is γένεσις ἁπάντων πρώτη (899 C6-7) Some or all of 
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fore, that he refrained from mentioning this characteristic of 
soul, substituting instead the vague remarks that god “ envel- 
oped” soul with motion and that it made a beginning of 
ceaseless life, proves him to have been conscious that his own 
doctrine was inconsistent with a literal beginning of the uni- 


these passages have at tsmes been adduced as proof that Plato when he wrote 
the Laws believed soul to be “ created," 1 6 to have had a beginning (cf, most 
recently Viastos, Class Quart, XXXITL [1939], pp 79, n 2 and 82, 5 1 
[on 904 A, ἀνώλεθρον δὲ ὃν γενόμενον ἀλλ' οὐκ αἰώνιον, which Viastos also cites 
but which is not evidence e:ther way, ὃν γενόμενον being a periphrastic participle, 
see Appendix V, page 509 safra and cf Robin, Phédre, p cxxv, ἢ 1]) Now, 
it would be something more than strange tf the same argument from which in the 
Phaedrus Plato concluded that soul is ἀγένητον should in the Laws lead to the 
concluston that it 15 γενητόν: the correspondence of the steps τῷ the arguments 
of the two dialogues is exact (cf Stenzel, cited in note 343 supra}, and Plutarch’s 
attempt, which Martin adopted, to distinguish between an “ ungenerated" 
irrational soul and a “ generated "" rational soul 1s obviously refuted by the texts 
(see note 360 supra, cf Gueroult, Rev Et Gr, XXXVII [1924], p. 71) The 
scope of the argument in the Laws is determined by the thesis which it 1s meant 
to refute, mamely that fire, water, earth, and air are πρῶτα and that soul ts ἐκ 
τούτων ὕστερον (891 C) The athetsts against whom Plato here argues declare 
what he believes to be the primary cause of the generation and destruction of 
everything οὐ πρῶτον ἀλλὰ ὕστερον εἶναι γεγονός (891 EB); to refute them he 
need say nothing as to whether soul 1s absolutely without beginning but has only 
to prove that τὸ 1s πρεσβυτέραν σώματος This limit of his argument he clearly 
states in 892C; he reaches the conclusion desired in 896B10-C2 and then 
reminds his audience (896 C 5-7) that this was all that was needed to destroy 
the foundation of the atheists’ case, and once more at the end (899C) he 
emphatically states the limits of the argument, that unless his opponents can 
prove soul not to be the πρώτη γένεσις ἁπάντων they must admit the existence 
of gods In other words, Plata does not here explicitly draw the conclusion that 
soul 1s absolutely without beginning, simply because that point 1s superfluous 
to his present argument and I:ke a skilled debater he confines himself both in 
assumption and proof to the minimum necessary for establishing his case (see 
also note 353 supra). Nevertheless, there are clear indications in the course of 
the argument that he has mot abandoned the position of the Phaedrus. In 894 Be 
895 B he argues first that moving things, each of which 1s moved by another, 
necessarily imply self motion as the ultimate principle of their motion, since 
what 18 moved by something else cannot be a prime mover, and secondly that, 
if all things should be assumed to be at rest, a first motion would have to be self- 
motion, for, since there is no change in the things at rest, change induced by 
something other than self-motion {1 ¢ by a moved mover) could not be prior to 
this, In this passage, which 15 simply an expansion of Phaedrus 245 Ὁ) 7-B 2 
(7d αὐτὸ αὑτὸ κινοῦν .. . οὔτ᾽ ἀπόλλυσθαι οὔτε γίγνεσθαι δυναγόν, ἢ πάντα τε 
οὐρανὸν πᾶσάν τε γῆν εἰς ἐν συμπεσοῦσαν στῆναι καὶ μήποτε αὖθις ἔχειν ὅθεν 
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verse and to have meant the creation to be understood as a 
mythical form of exposition. He may have thought that this 
suppression itself, especially when set in relief by his hints at 
the doctrine suppressed, would make the mythical character of 
the creation all the more obvious to his audience If so, he was 
to be disappointed, for even Xenocrates, although he under- 
stood that the generation of the universe had not been meant 
literally, missed the significance of this omission; and not only 
did he miss its significance, but he tried to deny or repair the 
omission and thereby injected into the interpretation of Plato’s 
doctrine of the soul a confusion which has lasted into modern 
times *°° 


κινηθέντα yerjoerat}, the first part implies that " generated self-motion ’ is a 
contradiction in terms and the second that, 1f soul as motion were ‘' generated,” 
not it but its generator would be self-motion and the ἀρχὴ κινήσεων πασῶν 
(This argument 1s meant to show that even the cosmogontes of Anaxagoras and 
others would have logically to assume self-motion Jt does not, of course, mean 
that, as Hardie strangely supposes [A Study in Plato, pp 150-1}, Plato himself 
here assumes that " at some firme motion was introduced by soul into a motzonless 
world”, that it does not is proved by 895A εἰ σταίη wos .. καθάπερ 
οἱ πλεῖστοι τῶν τοιούτων τολμῶσι λέγειν [cf Stenzel, op. ct. p. 15 and Vlastos, 


loc. ctf, p 82, n 2, and observe that the parallel passage of the Phaedrus and 
Laws 896 Ὁ 10-E 3, 896 E 8-897 B 5 assert the very points one or the other of 
which Hardie says “ the argument would have to assume" if his interpretation 
1s not correct} } That soul 15 called πρώτη γένεσις does not at all imply that 3t 
ever did not exist or was ever “ generated” in the sense of being “ now ” after 
not having been “before” Soul 1s, of course, a “ process,’’ though not a 
physical process, berng intermediate between the ideas and the physical universe; 
it too 1s dependent upon the real betng of the tdeas, but the very fact that it is 
called πρώτη γένεσις of all things that are or have been or will be and of all 
their contrartes (Laws 896 A, 899 C 6-7) shows that Plato did not here envisage 
any “production” or "creation" of it (cf, Proclus, Is Trmaenm 175 Ὁ [1], 
p 117, 11-23, Diehl], Hackforth, Class. Quart, XXX [1936], p. 5, whose 
interpretation of 967 D 6.7, however, though syntactically correct, is wrong in 
regard to the meaning of ὅσα γονῆς μετείληφεν, for yor} is probably active, so 
that the clause means “all that partake of the power of generation") 

ἐπ. Xenocrates interpreted ἡ τοῦ érépov dios of the psychogonia (Timaeus 
35 A) as the principle of motion and ἡ ταὐτοῦ φύσι as the principle of rest 
(Xenocrates, frag 68 = Plutarch, De An Proc 1012 D-F, see Appendix V, page 
511 snfra), an identification against which Plutarch rightly protests (De An 
Proc 1013 D-B, 1024 Ὁ) For the somewhat similar imterpretation of “ Timaeus 
Locrus”” see note 305 sapra Cornford has observed that in the psychogonta 
nothing 1s said about motion and rest (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 62, 0 1); and 
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Since the literal interpretation of the creation in the Tamaeus 
is erroneous, Aristotle 1s deprived of his 1eason for denying 
Plato’s right to call soul the principle of motion (Metaphysics 
1071 B 37-1072 A 3 [see pages 388-389 supra}) Yet, in say- 
ing that Plato ‘‘ sometimes’ supposes this, the self-mover, to 
be the principle of motion, he seems to imply another criticism, 


Taylor, though with overtones of his special theory concerning the Timaeus, that 
“Timaeus made no use of [self-motion} in his description of the making of the 
cosmic ψυχή" (A Commentary om Plato’s Timaeus, p 178) Zeller, however, 
makes Plato derive che motion of soul from tts “ composition,” from the ¢com- 
bination in τὲ of Undivided and Divided, Ideal and Corporeal, Same and Other 
(Phil Grech, U, 1, p 774, n. 2), according to Rivaud the motion of soul is 
due to the nature of the Other which it contains (Le Probléme du Deventr, 
p 313}; and Vlastos says that “the Other and the περὶ τὰ σώματα γιγνομένη 
. . οὐσία "" account for the soul’s “ susceptibility to irrational motion," motion 
being “inherent tn this γιγνομένη οὐσία which is one of the soul's ingredients * 
(Class, Quart, XXXII [1939], p 80) At one time, Robin says (Idées et 
Nombres, pp 492-5) that soul moves itself because αἱ 15 the place of ideas (on 
which error see Appendix [X, page 565 infra}, and he derives motion from 
the supposed " hierarchical development" in the sphere of :deas which he makes 
depend upon the Same and the Other, the One and the Great-and-Small, else- 
where, however, he simply says that the motion of soul is due to the Same and 
the Other (Péédre, p cxxvi and Platon, p 201), and he even goes so far as to 
approve Xenocrates’ definition of soul (La Physique dans la Philosophre de 
Platon, p 53; see note 325 supra) and to assert (shad , p. 57) that he was right 
in saying " que je Méme et }’Autre correspondent ἃ fa motricité de l'ame” (1), 
For none of thes. interpretations is there the slightest support in Plato's writings; 
they all depend upon musinterpretation of the psychogonia (for which see notes 
337 and 339 supra), while most of them, confusing with Aristotle the “ recep- 
tacle” of the Timaexs and the “ non-heing ” of the SopArst (see page 384 supra) 
and identifying this result with the “other” in the psychogenta, tacitly or 
openly import into the soul the mechanical motion of the errant cause described 
in Timaeus 57 E-58 A and thus actually derive the self-motion which Plato calls 
primary causality from the random motions which he calls secondary (see also 
note 381 mre), 

All such attempts as that of Xenocrates to find within sonl ἃ factor which is 
the principle af tts motion ignore Plato’s fundamental conception of motion, 
namely that st cannot be analyzed into factors which ate not motion and that 
therefore the principle of all motions must be irreducible self-motion (see pages 
412-413 supra} Soul as self-motion may be dependent upon an idea, but that 15 
not to say that there are constitutive factors of motion into which soul can be 
analyzed, and the sdea upon which it depends 1s, as will be seen, the idea of 
motion, which 3s itself not reducible to any other terms either (see pages 438- 
442 infra) To make soul self-motion and then designate a factor of soul the 
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a charge of snconsistency of another kind; at any rate, he does 
find in Plato’s theory two other “ principles of motion’’ to 
refute, not to mention his criticism of the ideas in general as 
causes of becoming Now, the doctrine that soul ts as self- 
motion the principle of all motion appears, in explicit terms at 
least, only 1n the Phaedrus and the Laws, and its appearance in 
the Phaedrus is frequently said to mark an important change 
in Plato’s conception of soul and in his attitude toward the 
physical world °°? The causality of soul, however, 1s asserted in 
dialogues which according to this reckoning are earlier than the 
Phaedsus.®* In the Charnudes, for example, the soul 15 satd to 


principle of its motion, as Xenocrates does, 1s to render Anstotle's criticism valid 
a$ it 15 not valid against Plato's position, for, if this factor 1s not itself in motion, 
then the so-called self-moving soul really consists of an unmoved mover and a 
part which 1s moved, whereas, 1f this principle of the soul’s motion 1s atself 
self-moving, then not the soul but this principle alone would be self-motion-——and, 
by dehnition, would alone be soul (cf PAystrs 257 B 26-258 A 5, especially 257 
B 30-32 [see note 310 supra} and the modification of this argument actually used 
against Xenocrates in De Anima 409 A 15-18 [page 398 svpr2})} Similarly, by 
calling soul “self-moving number” instead of ἡ self-moving motion" or “ self- 
motion” Xenocrates would allow Aristotle to distinguish the soul as subject 
from its motion as an attribute and so to have at least a semblance of justification 
for his refutation of self-moving sou! (see pages 411-412 supra), 

807 Cf especially Stenzel, Uber zwer Begriffe der platontschen Mystik, p 12; 
von Armim, Platos Jugegddialoge, pp 176-82, Wilamowitz, Platen, I, pp. 456-9, 
Theiler, Zar Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachiung, pp 64-5 and 69 

868 The plaussble arguments are all in favor of the predominant modern view 
that the Phaedrus is later than the Phaedo and the Republic, the latter of which 
it probably followed closely in time of composition (cf Shorey, What Plata 
Sad, pp 549-50 and Unsty, pp 71-4, Rutter, Platoy, 1, pp 254-65, Ueberweg- 
Praechter, p 218, Robin, Platon, pp 42-3 [see note 360 supra, sub fin], Fred. 
lander, Platon, Ul, p 485, Ὡ 1) One must admit this conclusion even after 
giving due weight to De Groot's sensible warning against the ' method of using 
statistics of words and phrases to determine the chronological order of Plato’s 
dialogues" (A Handbook of Anisque Prose-Rhythm, 1, p 81); 1m fact, De 
Groot’s intelligent observations concerning the peculiar nature and purpose of 
the Phaedrnus (op cit, pp, 72-80) seem to undermine his own reasons fox dating 
that dialogue earlier than the Phaedo and the Republic (Der Antike Prosa- 
rbythmus, I, pp 55-6) At any rate, in considering Plato's theory of soul one 
must assume, at least as a preliminary hypothesis, that the Phaedo preceded the 
Phaedius, since even Natorp, though still insisting upon the chronological 
prionty of the " original” Phaedrys, finally assigned the doctrme of soul in that 
dialogue to a complete “ revision’’ made by Plato im his later days (Pilates 
ideenlebre, pp 489, n, 1 and 529 [cf. p 60]). 
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be the origin of all good and evil for the body (156E, cf 
Republic 403 D), a notion which seems at least to forecast the 
more general statement of Laws 896 D; in the Gorgias (465 
C-D) and the Phaedo (80 A, 94B-E) it 1s said to have the 
governance and rule of body, just as τὰ 1s in the lates dialogues 
(cf. especially Laws 896 C, Phaedrus 246 Β); and the func- 
tions which according to Repubizc 353 Ὁ st alone can perform, 
τὸ ἐπιμελεῖσθαι καὶ ἄρχειν καὶ βουλεύεσθαι καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα πάντα, appear 
in Laws 896 Ἐ-897 A among the names of the motions whereby 
it directs all things in the universe Moreover, in the Phaedo 
(97 C-99 D) Anaxagoras 1s criticized because he made no use 
of the principle that νοῦς 1s the regulator and cause of all things 
even after he had enunciated it but fell back in every particular 
case upon physical or mechanical causation (cf. Aristotle's 
repetition of the criticism, Metaphysics 985 A 18-21), an error 
which 1s ascribed to the inability to distinguish between true 
“ cause’? and “ that without which the cause would never be 
a cause,” In the Laws immediately after recapitulating the 
conclusions concerning soul (966D-E) Plato repeats this 
mixed pratse and blame of Anaxagoras whose doctrine of νοῦς 
he calls a kind of premonition of hts own but who, he says, 
failing to understand the priority of soul to body supposed 
inanimate bodies to furnish the causes of the universe (967 
A-C). In the light of this passage the criticism of the Phaedo 
would seem to mmply that even at that time Plato believed mind 
or soul to be the cause of all physical phenomena 1n the sense 
that it is the true cause of all motion.“ Finally, the concept 


ὅδ The conception of soul on which depends the argument for :mmortality in 
the Phaedrus 1s frequently ascribed to the influence of Alcmaeon (cf Stenzel, 
Ober zwer Begriffe der platonischen Mystsh, p 13, Wilamowitz, Platon, 1, pp. 
456-7, Frediander, Platon, 1, p 222), for the report of whose argument in 
De Anima 405 A29-B1 cf Crit Pres, Phil, p 299, n, 32, and yet the views 
of Alcmaeon must have been known to Plato when he wrote the Phaedo (96 B 5-8 
{cf. Frag. der Vorsok® 24 Α 11}, cf Taylor, Plato, p 5306, π 2, who uses this 
fact to defend bis “ Socratic” thesis), In any case, the passages of the Laws 
(967 A-C) and the Phaedp (97 C-99 D) indicate that Plato himself considered 
his theory of self-moving soul as the ἀρχὴ κινήσεως to be a logical extenston and 
correction of Anaxagoras’ doctsine of νοῦς, and this indication 15 confirmed by 
the frequency of his references to Anaxagoras in passages concerned with the 
soul's unmortality, motion, and causality (e g. Laws 895 A-B [see note 365, 
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of self-motion is of first mentioned by Plato in the Phaedrus 
but appears in a dialogue which is universally admitted to be 
eather than either the Phaedrus or the Phaedo, namely the 
Charmides®?° To be sure, 1t 1s not here identified with soul, 
nor is its existence even positively asserted, but, then, the 
dialogue 1s not ostensibly concerned with the definition of soul 
or the problem of motion. Socrates, after having declared it 
impossible for some terms to be relative to themselves, says 
that there are others which would arouse disbelief in some 
people but in others probably would not; “motion which 
moves itself’ he simply mentions as an example of the Jatter 
class, and he passes no judgment himself but says that it re- 
quires a great man to decide whether nothing 1s itself the 
correlate of its own faculty or this is so in some cases and not 
in others (Charmides 168-169 A) It 1s certain, then, that 
Plato in the earliest period of his writing was aware of the 
concept of self-motion and that he did not reject it, the simi- 
larity of Socrates’ remarks on the subject to his statement in the 
Parmenides concerning the intercommunion of tdeas (129 D- 
130 A; cf. Shorey, Class. Phil., XXVI [1931], pp. 91-3) and to 
Parmenides’ remarks concerning the man who can understand 
and teach the doctrine of absolute ideas (Parmenides 135 A-B) 
makes τὲ probable that just as Plato, when he wrote the Par- 
menides, already held the two doctrines there mentioned (for 


page 431 supra}, Phaedo 72 C-D, Gorgias 465 CD, Cratylus 400 A-B, Phslebus 
28 C-E and 30D, and even Tsmaeus 42 E where ἔμενεν ἐν τῷ ἑαυτοῦ κατὰ τρόπον 
ἤθει [see page 425 supra] may be meant as a criticism of Anaxagoras for having 
vols withdraw from what it has set in motion [frag 13]} Aristotle was able 
to find his own ummoved mover in Anaxagoras’ vols (Physics 256 B 24-27, cf 
Crit, Pres, Phil, p 172, 122); certainly, when he adduced Leucippus, Pjato, 
and Anaxagoras as witnesses for the ‘‘ priority of actuality,” 1t would have been 
more reasonable to link Plato with Anaxagoras than with Leucippus as he does 
(Metaphysics 1071 B 28-1072 A 7, see page 385 and note 306 supra) 

10 Cf, Robin, Platon, p 41; Ritter, Platon, 1, p. 273 (εξ Grube, Plato's 
Thought, pp xitf)}, p 254 and Hernzes, LXX (1935), pp 1-30. OF the earlier 
critics Irsted by Ritter (op αἱ, pp 230-31) all who did not date the Charmides 
before the Phaedrus held to the ancient trad:tion that the latter was the first of all 
the dialogues and so would have had to admit that Plato held the theory of self- 
moving soul from the beginning The Charmides, of course, did not escape the 
charge of spuriousness so freely made in the nineteenth century (cf. Zelier, PAu, 
Griech,, II, 1, p. 479, a. 4) 
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the sntercommunion of ideas see note 128 s#pra) so, when he 
wrote the Charmides, he had already formulated at least the 
essential characteristics of the theory of self-motion as tt ap- 

ears in his later dialogues Thus justifies anew the attempts 
which have been made to find a connectton between the proof 
of smmortaltty in the Phaediws (245 C-246 A) and the argu- 
ment in the Phaedo, especially the so-called third or final 
demonstration (Phaedo 100 B-106 E),°* where the soul’s im- 
mortality 1s established through its necessary participation in 
the idea of Jife and this essential relation 1s inferred from the 
fact that soul is always and everywhere the cause of life in any 
living body (105 B-106 D) ;°? sf for Plato the distinguishing 


ὅπ Cf Zellers, Phil Griech., I, 1, pp 818 (‘es fast} der Seele 50 wesentlich, 
an der Idee des Lebens theilzuhaben, dass der Tod nicht in sie eindringen kann, 
wesshalb sie auch geradezu als das sich selbst Bewegende definirt wird "), 825 31 
{criticized by Shorey, Unity, p 41), Ritter, Platon, If, pp 294 and 493; Frutiger, 
Les Mytbes de Platon, p 138, 0 1, Prat, Platon, p 145, n 1 (where Phaedo 
72B-D and Phaedrus 245C-E are brought together, cf Gueroult, Rev de 
Métaph et de Morale, XXXII [1926], pp. 484} and p 240, n, 3 ("Dans le 
Phédon 11 affirme bien, que Ja vie est de l'essence de l’me, mais i! ne le 
démontre pas, et som argument demeure incorplet Dans le Phédre . Jame 
devieat un τὸ ἑαντὸ κινοῦν, et la notion de la για se précise” [cf Gueroult, Rey 
Bt, Gr, XXXVII, 1924, p 69]) Much the same as this last remark of Puat’s 
is Pohfenz’s explanation of the proof in the Phaedrus as an expansion of that 
in the Phaedo (Aus Platos Werdezert, p 329) This explanation is rejected by 
Stenzel (Uber zwer Begriffe der platonsschen Mystik, p 12, n 4) because the 
Phaedrus concerns itself with the kind of physical demonstration which had been 
rejected in the Plaedo, but, even if this be so, 1t does not exclude the possibility 
that Plato was in the two dialogues consciously expressing two different aspects 
of the same doctrine or purposely demonstrating the same characteristic of soul 
from opposite points of view Recently Moreau has again tred to bring together 
the proofs of the Phaedo and the Phaedrus, of which he considers that of 
Republie X (608 D-611 A) to be the first “ mise en forme" (La Construction de 
hidéalisme Platonieren, p 259) “ Vargument du Phédre . yient combler, dans 
la mesure du possible, Pargumentatron ontolagique du Phédon, en apportant le 
fondement de ses postulats” (op, c#, p, 487) 

"τὴ Natorp’s identification of soul with the idea of life (Platos Ideenlebre, pp. 
477 and 499) 1s enturely without justification, as is Rodser's supposition that soul 
15 itself meant to be an idea (Bindes de Philosophte Grecque, pp 152-3) The 
soul is sharply differentiated from corporeal existence in the Phaedo, but st 15 
also distinguished from the ideas; and the final demonstration 1s so constructed 
as to show that the fogic holds though the soul ts not an idea (nb. 106 A-D: 
if ἄθερμον and ἄψνκτον implied ἀνώλεθρον as ἀθάνατον does, physical fire and 
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characteristic of /iving body was even at this time spontaneous 
movement, he must have considered soul as the cause of 
“Irving” to be the cause of “ moving” and its necessary par- 
trespation in the idea of life to be essential participation sn the 
idea of motion *” 

At any rate, the Sophist makes τὸ clear that the doctrine of 
soul as self-motion and the assumption of an idea of motion 
are not incompatible but, on the contrary, are closely connected, 
for the existence of this idea of motion, which figures as an 
important example in the later exposition (SopAzst 254 D- 
258C), 1s established by the reasoning that νοῦς is a reality 
implying life and soul and that the real existence of soul im- 

lies the teal existence both of something moving and of 
motion itself (Sophist 248 E-249B) Thus Plato shows that, 
even though the physical motion of the phenomenal world be 
taken to signify lack of reality, as it 1s by the “ friends of the 
ideas ” whose conclusion concerning the unreality of motion he 
here opposes (Sophist 248 A-E, cf, 249 C-D and 252A), still, 
f one admits the existence of νοῦς, one thereby admits the 
reality of motion which 1s other than physical motion (i.e. the 
psychical self-motion) and which then implies the existence of 
an idea of motion, itself like all the tdeas “ immobile,” 9% 
[ξ is not merely the attitude of the ‘friends of the ideas,” 
however, which requires Plato to infer the reality of motion 
from something other than. the physical motions of the phe- 


snow could not be extinguished or melted just as soul cannot be destroyed). 
See Appendix V, pages 508-509 infra; cf Robin, Platon, pp 1756, there 
referred to, and Moreau, La Construction de l’Iidéalrsme Platonicien, pp 391-5 

ὁτὲ For the equivalence of “living” and “ moving,” the ἔνδοξον formally stated 
in Laws 895 C and Phgedrus 245 E, εἴ, Sophist 249 A 9-B 1, Cratylus 400 A 5-6 
and 432 B-C, and Aristotle, De Anina 403 B 25-27 and Physics 255 A57 

**4 Plato continued to assert that the ideas are immobile and unchangeable 
after he wrote this passage just as he had befare (see Appendix VH, page 
538 infra), and in this passage itself, after having established the reality of 
motion, he states again that the objects of knowledge must be invartable and so at 
rest (Sophist 249B8-C5) The idea of motion, then, is itself :mmobile (cf 
Simplicius, PAys., pp 405, 24 406, 16); and it may be as a reference to this that 
one should understand the much-debated remark (Sophist 256 B 6-9) that if the 
idea of motion were somehow to partake of rest it would not be out of place 
to call it stationary (cf, however, Cornford, Plato's Theory af Knowledge, 
p. 286, n. 3), 


30 ; 
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nomenal world, for their attitude is his own in so far as it 
regards these motions as manifestations of instability which is 
characteristic of the falling short of the real being of the ideas 
and it is in conflict with his own only in assuming that all 
motion is such motion and concluding that consequently no 
motion can have real existence. The continuous flux of sensible 
phenomena, a datwm of Plato’s philosophy from first to last 
(see pages 211-220 and note 129 supra), 15, when regarded as 
flux, simply indeterminateness, which 1s a negation of the ideas 
and so could not imply an idea as its model or cause (see notes 
172 and 192 and, on negattve terms and ideas, pages 264-272 
supra) The idea of motion could have been posited as the 
model, the ἕν émt πολλῶν, only of postive motions, and such 
positive motions are only the self-motions which are souls. 
The inference in the Sophist, then, proceeds from νοῦς instead 
of from physical motion not merely because a particular group 
of men to whom Plato here directs his argument denied the 
reality of the latter while at the same time admitting the reality 
of νοῦς, tt reveals the way and the only way in which Plato 
himself could have been led to posit an idea of motion, and it 
indicates that the relation of soul to this idea is identical with 
that of soul to the idea of life in the argument of the Phaedo, 
It is obvious, however, that the foundation of the inference in 
the Sophist, the reality of νοῦς which implies the real existence 
of soul, is not a novel doctrine (see Appendix XI [pages 
606-607 infra} on Republic 517B-C and 508 B-D, and cf. 
490 B); and, furthermore, the conclusion which the argument 
establishes, namely the existence of an idea of motion, is not 
novel either, for this idea is mentioned among the separate 
ideas which Socrates lists in the Parmenides (129 D-B) when 
he first outlines his theory to Zeno and Parmenides ‘That the 
theory there outlined by Socrates is the same as that of the 
Phaedo is generally admitted, however the subsequent criticism 
of Parmenides 1s explained; *** but then to this “ earlier stage” 


"Cf Dis, Parménide, pp 42-4; Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, p. 70} 
Wahl, Biude sur le Parménide, Ὁ. 17, Wundt, Platons Parmenides, pp. 63-4; 
Stenzel, Sindsen, p. 32, Robin, Platon, pp. 126 8; also Burnet, who takes the 
theory critecized to be Socrates’ own and not Plato's (Thales to Plato, pp, 255-6), 
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must belong the assumption of an idea of motion 315 and there- 
with the doctrine of the positive self-motion of souls, since it 
was this which led Plato to posit such an idea 

Concerning the relation of soul as self-motion to the idea of 
motion Aristotle says nothing either in exposition or in criti- 


and Natorp, who takes it to be a distortion of Plato’s own theory (Platos Ideen.- 
lebre, pp. 230-33) 

*76 It is not a “new development” esther for Plato in the Sophrst to posit as 
ideas the actions which are the meanings of verbs (Sopfist 261 D-263 D, ef 
Cotnford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, pp 312-17 and 279), πράξεις had been 
declared to be ὄντα in the Cratylus (386 E-387 B) 

Since the “friends of the 1deas” (Sophsst 248 A-E) would not deny the 
reality of motion if they recognized an idea of motion, they cannot represent or 
inclide Plato’s own earlier doctrine, as 1s now frequently asserted (cf 
Wilamowitz, Platon, I, pp 558-9, Grube, Plato's Thought, pp 296-7, Cornford, 
Plato's Theory of Knowledge, pp 242-6, Wundt, Platons Parmenides, pp 65-6) 
To argue that Plato in his earlier writings ‘ separated ” the tdeas and made them 
immobile 1s nothing to the potnt, since he continues to do so hereafter also (see 
note 374 sapra for immobility, pages 206-211 sxpra for “ separation”) and even 
here it 1s not the separateness and immobility of the ideas that he criticizes but 
the denial of any reality of motion Consequently, if the “friends of the 1deas " 
represent followers who had mistaken his doctrine, as Natorp (Platos Ideenlebre, 
pp. 292-3) and Ritter (Plafon, II, pp 131-4) hold, their mistake did not lie, 
as these interpreters maintain, in taking the “ apparent separation” of the PAgedo 
literally {on Natorp and Ritter see note 124 supra} As in the opposing Titans 
(Sophsst 246 A-247 E), in the "friends of the ideas’ Plato dramatizes a ten- 
dency, and Friedlander would interpret the two simply as " antithetische Stand- 
punkte innerhalb des einen schopferischen Menschen " (Dye Platonssche Schriften, 
Ρ. 525, n, 1) Diets (Sophsste, pp 292-6) also takes the “ friends of the sdeas" 
to be a “literary fiction” but with greater precision observes that the attitude 
which they embody 1s the kind of “ pluralistic Eleaticism '’ smplied by Parmenides' 
acceptance of the ideas despite all difficulties in the dialogue Parmenides (135 
B-C, see note 125 supra), Yet still greater precision 1s possible in determuning 
the motivation of Plato’s dramatization and his choice of the nomenclature 
οἱ τῶν εἰδῶν φίλοι Of Aristotle’s criticisms of Eudoxus in the περὶ εἰδῶν some 
appear among Parmenides’ objections in the Parmen:des where they are also 
probably meant to criticize such conceptions as Eudoxus’ “ mixture” of the ideas 
with sensibles, and the criticisms which do thus correspond attack Eudoxus’ 
theory on the ground that it 1s incompatible with the smpasstvity and immaobilstty 
of the imperishable and separate ideas (see Appendix VII infra [especially pages 
530-532 and $35-536]) Such arguments against Eudoxus must have been com- 
mon in the Academy, and many who used them probably failed to see that, 
although the ideas, being ἀπαθεῖς καὶ ἀκίνητοι, could not be involved in μέξις and 
κίνησις as they would be in Eudoxus’ theory, this stall did not preclude the reality 
of motion or ideal μέξις, They were consequently in danger of denying the snter- 
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cism Nor are his methods of disproving the existence of an 
idea of motion special refutations restricted to use against this 
idea The argument from the categories (Metaphysics 1065 B 
7-14 = Physwcs 200 B32-201A9 {page 384, note 304 supra}) 
15 employed against the ideas of unity and good also (see note 
226 supra); and the objection that “absolute motion” would 
be at best the potency of a subject (Metaphysics 1050 B 34- 
1051 A2 [page 384 supra}) is brought against “ absolute 
knowledge” as well and by implication against the Platonic 
tdeas in general (see page 333 spa), which elsewhere too 
are all rejected as causes of the perpetuity of the world-process 
on the ground that they are mere potentialities (Metaphysics 
1071 B 12-20 [page 380 and note 298 sapia}). In apply- 
ing the former of these arguments to the tdea of motion it 18 
assumed, as in the argument against self-motion (see pages 
411-413 supra), that all κίνησις is the change of a subject, and 
from this assumption st 1s concluded that, since everything falls 
into one or another of the categories, κίνησις can be only the 
change of something in substance, quality, quantity, or place.*”" 


communton of ideas which Plato had hitherto assumed (see note 128 supra) 
and of beng forced to admit that the intelligible ideas cannot be known; and 
the cause of this was just their faslure to remember that there 1s κένησις other 
than physical motion and that the μέξις. of intercommunton 15 not physical 
muxture, so that the 1deas can be ἀπαθεῖς καὶ ἀκίνητοι and can still have siter- 
communion with one another πὰ be haown by vais. In the Sophist (248 D-E) 
Plato says that the “ friends of the ideas” cannot allow knowJedge to be an action 
because then the smmobrile ideas would be moved διὰ τὸ πάσχειν He does not 
mean to assert that the tdeas are moved by betng known, nor is this his proof of 
the reality of motron (as Cornford rightly observes [Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 
p 245}), he means that the “friends of the ides,” although they consider the 
idea, to be intelligible, are prevented from admitting knowledge to be activity 
because they fail to see that the κίνησις of νοῦς 15 other than phystcal motion and 
so does not involve the alteration of tts object, Plato’s own conception of the 
uleas was not affected by this apparent “ problem” which Eudoxus’ theary and 
its Academic criticism raised (see Appendix VII, pages 537-539 infra), but in 
this over-zealous and uncritical Academic rebuttal of the κίνησις and μέξις which 
Eudoxus smported into the theory of ideas 1s to be found the source of that 
" pluralistic Eleaticism τ which the “ἢ friends of the ideas "' mistook for rtgorously 
consistent Platontsm 

**T Aristotle restricts change to these four and κίνησις to the last three (cf, 
Physics 225 A34B9), so that his conclusion, ὥστε κινήσεως καὶ μεταβολῆς ἐστὶν 
εἴδη τοσαῦτα ὅσα τοῦ ὄντος, overshoots the mark. In Metaphystes 1029 B 23-25 
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Plato, however, had expressly distinguished the self-motion 
which 15 soul from change 1n any of these respects (Laws 896 E- 
897B [see pages 402-403 supra}) and had, as it were by 
anticipation, implicitly denied Aristotle’s assumption when 
against the “friends of the ideas’ he maintained that there 1s 
κίνησις which 15 not physical change and which therefore implies 
the existence of an idea of motion (see pages 437-439 supra) °° 
Thts idea, then, was not conceived as the “ class” of all phystcal 
changes or as the “abstract type” of any of them but as the 
absolute reality which manifests itself in the positive self- 
motions which are souls. Herein 1s contained the answer to the 
second of the above objections also. Absolute motion as a 
potency would be the possibility of motion latent τῇ a subject. 
Soul, however, as self-motion in which there is no distinction 
of substrate and activity can have no potency of motion in this 
Aristotelian sense which involves the possibility of contrary 
determinations 75 but as a positive process must have a pattern 


κίνησις appears as a category, where, however, it 1s interpreted as an abbreviated 
expression for ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν (cf Trendelenburg, Geschichte der Kategorten- 
lebre, p. 135 and «δά, pp 136-40 and 160-61 for the relation of κένησις to the 
categories ) 

518 The fact that Aristotle’s argument applies only to physical motion 1s used 
by Sumplicins to ‘“‘reconcale” the discrepancy between his view and Plato's 
(Simplicius, PAys., pp. 404, 16-406, 16, see also page 412 sepra) Arastotle 
would not have accepted Plato’s contention that νοῦς impites motion, although 
that it implres life and activity he would, of course, admit, but this activity of 
vols, he maintains, 1s not «fvyots, even though as a consequence of his position 
he has to posit an ἐνέργεια ἀκινησίας (Eth, Nic 1154 B 24-28) which a Platonist 
might hold to be only ἃ paradoxtcal expression for psychical motion (see note 332 
supra) If this ἐνέργεια ἀκινησίας is not inaction but “a life of activity without 
cessation or change" (cf Schiller, Brblrothéque du Congrés International de 
Philosophtre [Parts, 1900}, 1V Histoire de la Philosophie [Paris, 1902], pp 193- 
209), st 15 in fact ἄλλο εἶδος κινήσεως (see note 329 supra) and Aristotle does 
after all admit a primary motion outside of the categories, making it an aspect 
of the same perfect substance which he posits as the primary being, unity, and 
good and which 1s therefore rtself a rebuttal of his use of the doctrine of the 
categories as an argument against the existence of those ideas (see pages 356-364 
supra) 

"10 Because πᾶσα δύναμις; dua τῆς ἀντιφάσεώς ἐστι (Metaphysics 1050 B 8-16) 
Anstotle himself to save the eternal motion of the heaven asserts that 1t 15 210 
motion not in virtue of a potentiality (1050 B 20-28) thereby in effect making 
it a self-mover (see Appendix XK, page 583 infra}  Plato’s phraseology in 
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in reality of which it is the manifestation. This latter, then, 
and not “motion in general” or “ unspecified motion” is what 
Plato means by the absolute motion which is an idea. As in the 
Phaedo (105 B-106E) the idea of life is the cause of living 
bodies only mediately through the soul which is immottal be- 
cause of its necessary participation in the idea of life, so the 
idea of motion, which we have already seen reason to identify 
with the idea of life (pages 435-437 and 438 supra), 1s the 
cause of phenomenal change only indirectly through the soul 
which ts self-motion without beginning or end because of its 
necessaty patticipation in the idea of motion,"®° and as the 
psychical being, tdentity, and difference is intermediate between 
the ideas of being, identity, and difference and the dispersed 
appearances of these ideas tn the phenomenal world (see pages 
407-411 supra) so 15 the self-motion, which 1s soul, inter- 
mediate between the phenomenal movements and the idea of 
motion. 

This idea of motion must not be identified with the idea of 
difference; Plato states this emphatically (Sophist 255 B, 256 C) 
and also that the non-being which exists 1s this idea of differ- 
ence, by intercommunion with which each idea is other than 
every other idea and is nof any or all of them (Sophist 257 B- 
259 B; see pages 261-265 supra). Motion itself, then, the 
ideal principle of motion, is not “ otherness,” “ non-being,” of 
" indefiniteness,” although like any idea, being other than 
everything else, it is not an indefinite number of beings, among 
which is being itself (Sophist 256 D-E)."* Xenocrates, by 


defining soul, τὴν δυναμένην αὐτὴν αὑτὴν κινεῖν κίνησιν (Laws 895 H-896 A), 
probably appeared to Aristotle to support his contention that the soul which Plato 
made the ἀρχὴ κινήσεως had patency and not actuality for its essence (Meta 
péeysics 1072 B 14-20, see notes 298 and 311 szpra), but there is no reason to 
Suppose that δυναμένην here means a ” possibility” of moving atself rather than 
the posittve power the activity of which 1s soul, and the phrasing seems to have 
been determined only by the contrast with motion which 1s powerless to move 
itself (Laws 894 B) 

δῦ Cf, Syrtanus, Metaph, p 45, 25-28... ὥσπερ τοῦ κινεῖσθαι τοῖς πᾶσι τὸ 
αὐτοκίνητον αἴτιον καὶ τούτῳ δὲ ἡ αὐτοκίνησιε ..., On the general criticism of 
the ideas as mere potencies see pages 452-453 infra 

ἢ Brochard end Daurtac (Brochard, Aiudes de Philosophie Ancienne et de 
Philosophie Moderne, pp, 108-10), who identify the " matter” of the Timaens 
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misinterpretation of the psychogonia m the Timaeus, made 
“ otherness” the principle of motion (frag. 68, see note 366 
supra); and his doctrine and Hermodorus’ classification of 
κινούμενον may have been in Aristotle's mind, as the position 
of κινούμενον in the Pythagorean table certainly was, when he 
referred to those who make motion “ otherness,” ὁ“ inequality,” 
and "non-being.” Plato, however, he clearly meant at least 
to include as the chief exponent of this notion (see note 305 
supra on Physics 201 B 16-202 A3 and Metaphysics 1066 A 10- 
26), and to Plato he ascribed the identification of motion with 
otherness and non-being chiefly because of his own snterpreta- 
tion of the “receptacle ’’ of the Timaeus which he treats as 
Platonic matter and quite unjustifiably identifies with “ 6ther- 
ness” and then with absolute non-being (see pages 91-96 
supra). Nevertheless, though this identification is a misinter- 
pretation and though, since the “creation” of the Timaeus 
was not meant to be taken literally, the precosmical chaos can- 
not be cited as evidence of motion which 1s prior to soul (see 


with the idea of otherness in the Sophsst and so with the otherness of the 
psychogonta, openly assert not only that the receptacle of the Trmaeus 1s part 
of the world of tdeas (which Plato himself explicitly denies [T'rraens 52 C, see 
page 118 se#pra}) but also that the idea of otherness is the idea of motion In 
Robin’s construction ” le mouvement est dans les Idées, pusqu’elles comportent 
le Non-ftre de J'altérité et que chaque Idée, prise en elle méme, est un arrét 
dans la communication incessante des Genres entre eux” (Idées ef Nombres, 
p 593 [see also note 366 supra]) Siebeck, who interpreted Sophrst 248 Ὁ). Ὁ 
(on which see note 376 sxpra) to mean that " die Erkensitnis der Ideen bedingt 
zugleich die Anetkennung threr dialektischen Beweglichheit,” asserted that by 
the motion among the ideas 1s meant the κοινωνία τῶν γενῶν (Zertschrift fils 
Philos. und phtios, Kritth, CVI [1896], p 16), and Stenzel apparently means 
the same thing when in reference to the Sophist he speaks of “ die Bewegung der 
Ideen, dre zunachst eine innerhalb der Seinsregion sich abspielende ' dialektische ' 
Bewegung war" (Metaphysik der Altertums, p. 160), The Sophist, however, 
plainly disallows all such interpretations, Absolute motion 1s an idea like the 
other ideas (Sophtst 254.B-D, ef Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, pp 
274 8 and Grube, Plato’s Thought, p. 42), one of the γένη among which there 15 
κοινωνία (Sopbrst 256 A-B), it can newther be sdentified with that sovwrta nor 
considered its source or its derivative Moreover, Plato says nothing of a 
dialectical movement or mobility of the ideas; on the contrary, any “ dialectical 
movement’ must be that of the soul, for knowledge or thought emplies movement 
of the subject but smmobility of the obyect (Sophrst 249 B-C [see note 374 
supra}}, 
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pages 414-431 supra), it 1s still possible that Plato did somehow 
connect motion with the nature of what Aristotle calls his 
“ material principle” (see pages 384-387 and 118-123 supra). 

He did regard the continual flux of all phenomena as a conse- 
quence of the instability which characterizes all falling short of 
the real being of the ideas (see pages 211-220 and 437-438 
supra), so that here he might seem to admit motion the cause of 
which is not the 1dea of motion or its manifestation, the self- 
motion which 1s soul.*** Moreover, in the Tzmaeus the receptacle 
is said to be everywhere in disequilibrrum and, swaying unevenly, 
to be shaken by the dissimilar qualities which fill it and to 
shake them in turn, so that the receptacle itself, or what Aris- 
totle calls Platonic matter, would appear to be a cause of motion 
(Timaeus 52 D-53 A; cf. 57 C, 88 D). This, to be sure, ts a de- 
scription of the precosmical chaos, which as such is “ mythical”; 
but it represents in isolation one aspect of the universe as it 
exists, the random and disorderly effects of ἀνάγκη or the “ errant 
cause” (Timaeus 47 E-48 A, see pages 421-422 supra) How 
this cause produces motion within the untverse (cf. 48 A 5-7) 1s 
explained in Timaeus 57 D-58C, the passage on which Aris- 
totle chiefly depends for his contention that Plato connected 
motion and the perpetuity of motion with his material principle 
(see page 122 and notes 91, 305, 306 supra). There it 1s stated 
that motion requires a mover and a moved which are distinct 
and heterogeneous, that the requisite heterogeneity in the uni- 
verse 1s caused by the tnequality of the corpuscles of the primary 
bodies, and that this heterogeneity 1s constantly preserved be- 
cause within the closed universe corpuscles moving in any 
direction clash with others of unequal size so that there is a 
continual disintegration and reformation of corpuscles which 
thus changing their size change the direction of their motion. 
So what was described as motion of the receptacle caused by 
its contents and causing these contents to move is by this 
analysis tevealed to be the action upon one another of hetero- 
geneous corpuscles, which, to be sure, are themselves simply 


δὲ So Viastos (Class. Quart, XX XIII [1939], p. 82) insists that Plato cannot 
have considered sou! to be the cause of the disorderly motion of flux Rivaud, 
taking the precosmical chaos literally, also interprets soul as the principle of 
regular movements only (Le Probléme du Devenir, ἡ. 798), 
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characterizations of the receptacle within the limits of determi- 
nate configurations (see pages 114 [with note 73], 152-153 
supra). This is an explanation in physical terms of the con- 
tinnal flux of phenomena; but the question remains whether 
Plato believed that he was thus explaining only the conditions 
necessary for the transmission of physical motion *** and the 
perpetual presence of these conditions or that he was giving 
the sufficient cause of such motion 

Since according to Platonic principles soul is the ultimate 
source of all physical motion, it has been maintained by some 
interpreters that an irrational element in the world-soul, by 
others that evil soul must be the cause of the random disorder 
which, represented τη abstraction by the mythical chaos, is actu- 
ally present in nature at all times and is only “ for the most 
part’ made subservient to the purposes of reason.** To this 


*** Both Taylor (A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, p 396) and Cornford 
(Plato's Cosmology, Ρ. 239 and p 240, n 1) recognize that what 1s said of 
motion here (57 D-58 C} has no reference to soul as self-motion and the cause 
of motion but only to that which, being moved by something else, transmits 
motion to another thing Plato is fulfilling his promise (48 A 5-7) to explain 
how the “errant cause” produces motion, and this “errant cause" or ἀνάγκῃ 
15 the class of causes ὅσαι ὑπ' ἄλλων μὲν κινουμένων ἕτερα δὲ ἐξ ἀνάγκης κεγούνγων 
γίγνονται and τὸ τυχὸν ἄτακτον ἑκάστοτε ἐξεργάζονται (46E), the ninth class 
or secondary motion of the Laws (894 (, 805 Β, see note 342 supra) By the 
same token Robin 1s mistaken in supposing that the distinction of mover and 
moved in 571-58C is applicable to the ideas and the receptacle respectively 
(La Physique dans la Philosophie de Platon, p 43, Platon, p 237). The 
heterogeneity of which the cause 1s the inequality of the corpuscles obviously 
cannot be a relation existing between the ceceptacle and the ideas or the soul; 
and, if by the motion here said to require the heterogeneity of mover and moved 
Plato had meant the action of soul or ideas upon the receptacle, he would have 
had no need to explain how the requisite heterogeneity is perpetually maintained 
nor would the explanation here given have been anything to the point. 

** Por the thesis of an “irrational element in the world-soul” see, for 
example, Cornford (Plato's Cosmology, pp 176-7, 205-6, 209-10) who rejects 
(op. ef, p 203) Plutarch’s theory of a precosmuical irrational soul reduced to 
oftder by the demiurge (De An, Proc, 1014 A-1017 C, 1022 E-1027 A, see notes 
360 and 365 sxpra) but who 15 like Plutarch in insisting that the disorder and 
evil in the universe can be caused only by some element in the world-sow! which 
is not enticely subdued by reason Wilamowitz (Platon, Il, pp 314-22, especially 
320-21), denying that Plato ascribed an irrational element to the world-soul, 
atgues that the disorderly motion in the Timaeus must be caused by the evil 
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it has been objected, however, that the Timaeus says nothing 
of irrational motions of the world-soul, that a disorderly motion 
of soul could not be accounted for anyway 1f soul 1s the cause 
of all motton, and that the “ mechanical explanation” in 
Timaeus 57 D-58 C makes it unnecessary to postulate an evil 
soul as the cause of chaotic motion." Certainly there is in the 
Timaeus no hint of such an evil soul,*** nor is there any justifi- 
cation for assuming an irrational element in the world-soul 
not only is the motion of the world-soul as a whole called 
“ceaseless and intelligent life’ (Timaeus 36E),-but ἀνάγκη 
or the ‘errant cause” cannot be identified with soul of any 
kind since it is the second class of causality expressly distin- 

ished as the motton necessarily transmitted by an obyect 
which has itself been set in motion by something else (Timaeus 
46 E, see note 383 szpra).°** Nevertheless, the very fact that 


soul referred to in the Laws (896 E, 897 A-B, 898BC), and in this he 1s 
folfowed, though with some hesitation, by Grube (Plato's Thought, p 147, n 1). 

85 Viastos, Class. Quart, XXXII (1939), pp 78 and 80-81; see note 382 
supra “Vlastos is mistaken when he says that Tsmaeus 57H 1s a mechanical 
explanation of aii motion, for it does not apply to self-motion at all, in which 
there is no distinction of mover and moved (see pages 411-413 supra) or to the 
moving of body by soul (see note 383 s#pra). He 1s likewise mistaken 1n calling 
(op cit, p 80) ἡ περὶ τὰ σώματα γιγνομένη οὐσία of Trmaeus 35 A an ingredsent 
of soul (see page 409 and note 337 swpra), but these points may be passed 
over here (see note 366 s#pra) as may his general conclusion that the precosmical 
chaos 1s to be taken literally (see notes 362, 364, 365 sxpra), for this might be 
wrong without affecting his interpretation of the cause of disorderly physical 
motion within the umverse 

*** Cf, Burnet (Greek Philosophy, I, p 342), Theiler (Zur Geschichte der 
teleologischen Naturbetrachtung, p. 80); and even Zeller (PA:il Grech, Il, 1, 
pp 973, n 3 and 765, n 5) who, while insisting that in the Laws an evil 
world-soul 1s really assumed, regards this as a development of doctrine not to be 
found in the Timaens or earlier writings (op cit, p. 973, n 4) 

“"7 Cornford tries to make the circle of the Different symbolize the irrational 
motions in the world-soul (Plato's Cosmology, pp 76 and 208). His attempted 
analogy between the hypothetical disorder which would be caused by the " uncon- 
trolled cevofution of the Different'’ and the disorder tn the “infant soul” 
(op. cit, p 208, cf. p. 205) does not hold, however, for in the latter case the 
revolution of the Different 1s not “ uncontrolled" but 15 distorted by motions 
from without (Timaews 43 C-44 A; cf. also Viastos, op σι, p 78), In fact, 
Cornford elsewhere (of. ert., p. 210) calls both ctreular revolutions “ revolutions 
of the Reason" and “irrational motions” the six motions which are expressly 
not motions of the world-soul (cf Timaeus 34 A, see note 315 supra), What is 
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this transmitted motion is called secondary causality shows 
that in the Txmaeus too it is meant to be somehow dependent 
upon the primary causality of psychical motion (see page 428 
supra) just as it 1s expressly said to be in the Laws. It 1s, 
in fact, an invalid disjunction which most interpreters assume 
that either soul 1s, after all, not the cause of all motion or else 
it must be evil soul or an irrational element in the world-soul 
which produces the random and disorderly motions in the wni- 
verse. Plato undoubtedly believed that there are souls in the 
universe which cause evil; and it is quite explicable on his 
principles that there should be, since any self-motion the mode 
of which ts not determined by a full and constant vision of the 
ideas and especially of the idea of good may be disorderly and 
so have a disorderly effect.**° This 1s not to say, however, that 


mote important, however, he says that the causes symbolized by the chaotic 
mations ace causes of the “lower order," “ secondary causes" (op crt, p 209, 
cf p 229), by this “ lower type of causation " designating the secondary causality 
of Timaeus 46 E which “ transmits motion or change from one body to another ”’ 
(op. ctt, pp 172 and 239) and which, therefore, cannot be the causation of 
soul, catronal or itrational 

*** Cf, Laws 894 E-895 B, 896 A-D, 896 E-897 B, see notes 340 and 342 supra. 
It ts an umplicit contradiction for Erich Frank to identsfy the chaotic motion of 
the Trmaens with the secondary motion of the Laws and at the same time to 
insist that this motion 1s independent of soul (Plato und die sogenannien Pytha- 
goreer, 9 295), but the self-contradiction becomes explicit when he goes on 
to assert that the world-soul 1s “die Quelle aller Bewegung in der Welt uber- 
haupt” (op νῷ 298) A HE. Taylor, on the other hand, seems to deny that 
there are any random of chaotic motions at all when, commenting on Tirnaeus 
465-6, he says ‘All that 1s meant is that sf a mere mechanism were Jeft 
undirected, to work of itself, the results would be casual” (A Commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus, p 293) and again (of, αὐ, p 301, cf. p 491) “If we could 
ever have complete knowledge, we should find that ἀνάγκη had vanished from 
our account of the world.” Such an interpretation 1s surely impossible (cf 
Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, pp 164-5, 172-3), for the ἀνάγκη which combines 
with vovs as a constitutive factor of the umiverse 15 not merely some limitation 
of human knowledge any more than the vots in question 1s human understanding 
but ss itself a kind of motion (Tsmaeus 48 A 5-7, mistransiated by Taylor, ep. 
cit, p 304; cf Shorey, Class, Phil., XXUT [1928], p 356 and Cornford, Plato's 
Cosmology, p. 160, n 2) Nor 1s this secondary motion simply the “ indeter- 
minate mobility” of the receptacle which becomes physical motion when it is 
“ determined ” by the autonomous motion of soul {so Moreau, L'Ame du Monde, 
pp. 69-70), 

**° For evil souls cf, Laws 896 E, 904 B-B, 906B; Republic 353 E; Charmides 
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even in the Laws he envisages an “ evil world-soul,” the adver- 
sary of the intelligent world-soul of the Timaeus,™° and, 
whether he does or not, he does not tn any case restrict to evil 
soul the psychical self-motion which in the Laws 1s explicitly 
declared to be the source of all secondary motions (see note 
388 supra). Body 1s moved by soul, whether good or evil, 
with putpostve motion; but the motion of any body so moved 
necessarily moves another body with motion which is neither 
intelligent nor purposive but merely random. So even intelli- 
gent soul in acting upon the phenomenal world, which has no 
source of motion in itself, must cause disorderly motion as a 
consequence incidental to the motion of its purpose This is 
the ἀνάγκη or “errant cause” of the Timaeus, the secondary 
corporeal motions which are a hindrance to the intelligent 
purpose of which they are the necessary incidental result. “ By 
persuasion,” however, intelligence controls these secondary 
motions for the most part (Tamaeus 48 A), for once produced 
they can be employed as auxiliary by the primary, psychical 
motions which are their ultimate source.** This relation of 
the “errant cause” to psychical motion is exemplified rather 
than contradicted by Timaeus 57 D-58C, Plato does not here 
explicitly mention soul as the ultimate cause of the motion 
described, but one cannot conclude that he therefore means to 
give a “mechanical explanation” in which heterogeneity is 


1568, Laws 897 Β (ἀνοίᾳ συγγενομένη͵ cf 898B8) gives the reason for the 
soul's evil (cf the reason for the goodness of the best kind of soul, Appendix ΧΙ 
[pages 606-608 infra]} On positive and negative evil in Plato’s theory see 
notes 175 and 176 supra 

°°” Laws 898 C and 899 B indicate that he does not (cf, England, The Laws 
of Plato, Il, pp. 475-6) As the ἀρίστη ψυχή of 897 ( and 898 C means “ the 
best kind of soul” (see Appendix XI [page 608 infra]) so ἡ κακή of 897D 
and ἡ ἐναντία of 898 C mean “ the bad kind of soul" (cf πότερον» ψυχῆς ‘yévos 
at 897 B). 

ΚΣ Cf, Gueroult (Rev. Bt Gr., XXXVII [1924], pp 45-50) who recognizes 
that the primary, psychical motions produce the secondary, corporeal motions, 
which constitute the errant cause, and then attempt to control them, Instead of 
explaining how soul does produce the secondary movements and why αἱ must 
do so, however, Gueroult imposes upon Plato a vague Hegelian dialectic of 
thesis, antuthesis, and synthesis and then makes the fatal error of identifying the 
secondary motions and evil soul (for the impossibility of which see pages 446- 
447 supra) 
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the suffictent cause of motion. All that has been said about 
motion in the earlier part of the dialogue 15 expressly taken for 
granted (cf 57E 1-2); and the circular revolution of the uni- 
verse, which is here said to confine in a plenum the hetero- 
geneous corpuscles,°* 1s the revolution caused by the world- 
soul which pervades the whole sphere (34 A-B, 36 D-E) and 
so must move all the corpuscles which constitute it. It moves 
them all, however, with a single motion of revolution Conse- 
quently, if they were all homogeneous, there would be within 
the physical world no motion of any part relative to any other, 
but, since they differ in size and configuration, being thus 
moved by soul they must also move one another with secondary, 
transmitted motion. The source of this secondary, random 
motion 1s the revolution caused by the world-soul; tts effect 
would be completely to separate from one another the various 
kinds of corpuscles,*** were it not that the spherical revolution 


392 4 rou παντὸς περίοδος σφίγγει wavra.., (Timaeus 58 A) Taylor fs 
right in his contention that σφέγγει does not imply any ‘inward pressure” or 
“constrictive force’ (A Commentary on Plato's Timaens, pp. 397-8) That 
περίοδος means “revolution,” however, and not merely “ ciccumference,"’ as 
Taylor maintains, 1s proved hy 34 A 6-7, Cornford (Plato’s Cosmology, p 243) 
believes it “ probable that both notions are present here, for one of the works 
of Reason was to endow the body of the world with sphertcal shape and with 
rotation (33 Bf)” In any case the passage invalidates the claim of Vlastos 
that, while 57 E shows the chaos to be in constant motion for purely mechanical 
reasons, this 1s not in contradiction with Phaedrus 245 Ὁ (πάντα re οὐρανὸν 
woody τε γῆν els Ev συμπεσοῦσαν στῆναι) because the latter “ concems the created 
heavens and earth, which do have a soul, and could not move without st” 
(Class Quart, XXXII] [1939], pp 80-81); the account in Trmaeus 57 D-58 Ὁ, 
as 58 A shows, also concerns "the created heavens and earth, which do have a 
soul,” and which, consequently, according to the doctrine of the Phaedrus, could 
not move without :t 

**5 At one time Cornford appears to think that the “ rotary movement” itself 
sifts the " more mobile particles,” the corpuscles of fire, towards the circum- 
ference and the Jess mobile towards the center (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 246}, 
though elsewhere he ascribed the separation to “ the attraction of like to like” 
which ὁ must finally be due to blind irratronal impulse m the soul that animates 
the whole body of the world” (op. cit, pp 228-29), and finally he says that, 
since the chaotic motions of the primary bodies are confined within the circular 
revolution, the more mobile bodies would tend to be thrust outwards (of. cit., 
p 265) That the direct cause of the separation is not the revolution itself but 
the secondary motions 1s proved by Trmaens 53 A and 57B5-6 (where ὠθούμενα 
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at the same time confines them all within a closed universe: 
whete, since there is no void, there must always be some contact 
of heterogeneous corpuscles and, as a result of their collisions, 
disintegration and reformation into different corpuscles which 
are according to their new size and configuration differently 
affected by the transmitted motion of their neighbors, So the 
heterogeneity which is a condition of the continual process of 
the phenomenal world is constantly preserved. It is the manner 
of this preservation that Timaens 57 D-58C is concerned to 
explain; but, if the passage is not isolated from the first part 
of the dialogue~—as the backward reference (57 E 1-2) and the 
presence of the circular revolution prove that it should not be— 
it also explains how the flux of phenomena 1s the complex of 
secondary motions produced incidentally by the world-soul in 
moving the heterogeneous body of the world. 

So the réle assigned to heterogeneity and inequality in physi- 
cal motion does not impair the doctrine that soul as self-motion 
is the principle of ali motion and change any more than does 
the assumption of an idea of motion, but the three factors 
together constitute a single and consistent theory. Nevertheless, 
this theory is not expounded in the Phaedo; and it 1s the Phaedo 
upon which Aristotle relies to prove that there is no efficient 
cause of change in the Platonic system, contending that there 
the cause of peneration and destruction is said to be the ideas 
themselves and that this ts an impossible doctrine (Metaphysics 
991 B 1-9 --« 1079 B 35-1080 A 8, 992 A 24-29: De Generatione 
335 B 7-24 [see pages 379-380 sepra}). Now, even if this 


καὶ διαλυϑέντα, means “extruded and so liberated" [cf,, for διαλυθέντα, Laws 
904 D 3-4). According to Timaeus 55 E-56 A the corpuscle of earth is hardest 
to moye, then the corpuscles of water and air in that order, and that of fire 
easiest For this reason, as the corpuscles jostle one another in the revolving 
plenum, those of earth would tend to settle at the center and next to them the 
corpuscles of water, while those of air and fire would be thrust out towards the 
citcumference in that order So the “drift which tends to separate the great 
masses Of hike corpuscles in their own places would be explained and also the 
apparent “ attzaction of Irke to like," which has been called an uitsmate, un- 
explained assumption in the Tamaews (Cornford, of cit., pp 169, 199, 244, 265) 
but which Plato could not have meant to be a real force of attraction, since he 
expressly banishes this notion from physical theory (Timaens 80C, see note 306 
{page 387] supra) 
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criticism were valid as against the Phaedo, it would hardly be 
just or sound for Aristotle to judge the theory of tdeas in this 
matter by that dialogue alone and silently pass over the account 
of motion and change in the Phaedrus and the Timaeus ;** 
but, furthermore, the criticism of Anaxagoras in the Phaedo 
(97 C-99 D) implies, as has been seen, that Plato even then 
believed soul to be the true cause of all motion (see pages 433- 
437 supra), and the fact that he calls the method there used a 
δεύτερος πλοῦς ἐπὶ τὴν τῆς αἰτίας ξήτησιν (99 C 98) indicates that 
he already had in mind the account of causality given in the 
Timaeus, for the method which he would call πρῶτος is that 
which seeks in every thing and event the analogue of the cause 
of Socrates’ remaining in prison, namely his conception of what 
is best, and does not mistake for cause what are only the neces- 
sary physical conditions of the effectiveness of cause.*** At any 
rate, whether or not Plato when he wrote the Phaedo had 
cleatly integrated the causality of the ideas and that of soul, 
the two are certainly not incongruous and were never considered 
by him to be other than complementary factors in the full 
account.**° In spite of what some modern interpreters have 


**“ Tt cannot be supposed that the criticism in question was written before 
Aristotle knew these dialogues, for in Metaphysrcs 992 A 24-B 9, which is a unit 
belonging to the same context as 991 Β 1-9 and like it probably comes from the 
περὶ ἰδεῶν (see notes 132 and 290 supra}, 992 B 1-9 presupposes his interpre- 
tation of the ‘‘ material principle’ of the Trmaeus {see pages 121-123 supra), 
while De Generatione 337 A 7-15, which certainly 1s not “ἢ later” than 335 B 7-24 
refers to Timaens 58 A (see note 91 supra) and 336 B 27-34 was suggested by 
the same dialogue (see note 352 supra) On the supposed relation of Mesa- 
physics 991 A 22-23 to the Timaeus see note 294 supra. 

996 Phaedo 98 C-99 B and 97 C-D; cf Trmaens 46C7-D 4, 68 E-69 A Socrates 
in the Phaedo calls his method a,“ second best” not im respect of that of the 
“physical philosophers” but of shat which he expected from the promise of 
Anaxagoras who disappointed him in the event; cf, Shorey, Class. Phrl,, XIX 
(1924), pp 6-7 and What Plato Said, p 534, N. R. Murphy, Class Quart., 
XXX (1936), pp 40-47 (especially 41-43). 

**9 De Lacy (Class Phil , XXXIV [1939], pp, 97-115) recognizes “ the causal 
function of the soul” in the earlier dialogues (p. 106); but, although he says 
that the doctrine of the Phaedrus is a ‘natural extension '' of Plato's earlier 
statements about soul (p 107}, he believes that the implications of the treatment 
of soul as an active agent are in apparent conflict with the theory of ideas (pp 
107-8), that in the early dialogues Plato fails to harmonize the causality of the 
ideas with the causality of soul (pp. 108-9, where he overlooks Repudlic $07 C 
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maintained, the ideas themselves are never made productive 


agents either as “ animate beings” or as “ active forces” of 
any kind *’ On the other hand, they are not mere potencies 


and 529D-530B [see Appendix XI, page 609 τη] when he says that 
nowhere in the eather dialogues does Plato suggest a divine artisan), and that in 
the later dialogues the causality of soul replaces the causality of the s:deas (pp 
110 and 112} Friedlander more reasonably sees the doctrine of soul in the 
Phaedrws not as a “substitute” for the central doctrine of the Phaedo but as a 
“new approach" to it (Platon, 1, p 222), and Grube, though holding the 
doctrine of ihe Phaedrus to be new (Plato's Thought, pp 139-40), says that 
Plata uses it’ to bridge the abyss between the eternal realities and the physical 
world” (of cit, pp 160-61, cf. p 147, and cf. Barth, Dre Seele m der 
Philosaphte Platons, pp 56, 312-13) 

As further evidence of the change in Plato's attitude towards reality and the 
physical world (see also the references in note 367 sapra) De Lacy cites the use 
in the Philebus of γεγενημένη οὐσία (27 B) and γένεσις els οὐσίαν (26D) to 
designate the physical world as a “ mixiuce ᾿ of πέρας and ἄσειρον aad the pracess 
of that mixture respectively (op ct, p 109) These phrases, the κατὰ τὴν τῆς 
γενέσεως ἀναγκαίαν οὐσίαν of Politicns 283 D, and the ἄγειν els οὐσίαν by which 
production is defined τῇ Sop/sst 219 Β (quoted in connection with Aristotle's 
criticista in note 18 s#pra) have frequently been said ta be at varsance with the 
“earher" opposition of οὐσία and γένεσις (ς g Burnet, Greek Philosophy, |, 
pp 331-2; Taylor, A Commentary on Plato's Timaens, pp 86-7, Robin, Platon, 
p 155, cf, Ratter, Platon, Il, pp 156-8, Rodier, Bindes de Philosophie Grecque, 
pp 39-41, who for this reason takes ‘yéveots εἰς οὐσίαν to be the "logical 
generation " of the ideas, which he puts into the class of μικτὸν [agamnst which see 
Appendix XI, pages 603-604 safra on Festugiére who in this follows Rodier]}) 
it 1s certain, however, that Plato attached no such signtficance to these expressions 
{cf Grube, Plato’s Thouglt, p, 303), for the Phiebus distinguishes ὄντα and 
γεγνόμενα as sharply as does any af the earliee dialogues (59 A-B) and in the 
Symposium, which 1s admittedly typical of those earlier diglogues, Socrates defines 
production as ἡ ἐκ τοῦ μὴ ὄντος els τὸ ὃν ἰόντι brody αἰτία (205 B), the same 
definition as that which in the Sop/rst is supposed to express the change in 
Plato’s attitude 

7" This notson, the most influential exponent of which has been Zeller (Pédul., 
Griech, II, 1, pp 686-98; cf also Chevaker, Le Notton du Nécessatre chez 
Aristote, pp. 83-86) has been refuted by Brochard (Btudes de Philosophre 
Antienne et de Philosophie Moderne, pp, 139-41}, Diés (Sopbiste, pp 286-90), 
Grube (Plato’s Thought, pp. 295-6), and also by Hoffmann (Anhang zu Zeller, 
Phil, Grech, U, 1, pp 108998) and Faust (Der Moglichkesusgedanke, J, pp 
59-62) who foliows Hoffmann, however, in making an exceptton of the sdea of 
good in so far as this is “personified " by the demiurge (see Appendix XI, 
page 603 rafra, but cf Faust, ap et, p 45,0 1), It depends chiefly 1} upon 
taking Sophsst 247 8 to be a serious Platonic defimtion of being as δύναμι, 
whereas 1t is a provisional definition advanced for polemical purposes (cf Diés, 
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as Aristotle tries to make out by treating them as one term of 
a contrariety which therefore exist potentially (see note 298 
and pages 102-104 supra) or, what comes to the same thing, by 
arpuing that they are forms of a substrate and so, “ separated ” 
from the substances of which they are forms, can be only the 
possible characteristics or activities of those substances (see 
pages 333-334 supra) , even by his own criterion they should be 
considered fully actual just because they are entirely immaterial 
and are universal not in the sense of extension, which is the 
possibility of repeated particularization, but as primary and 
prior to the extenston which depends upon them.** The ideas, 
then, are for Plato the ultimate and eternal realities in refer- 
ence to which as models soul produces motion and change in 
the phenomenal world 

Soul, being self-motion, is not tainted with potenttality either 
(see page 441 and note 379 supra), so that there 1s no cogent 
reason why the complex of this primary psychical motion and 
the secondary motions which are its necessary incidental result 
should not account for both the perpetuity of the world-process 
and the mtermittence of generation (see pages 380-381 supra) 
Nevertheless, though soul ts the cause of motion and change 
which according to Aristotle the theory of ideas neglects (see 
pages 379-380 supra), τὲ can hardly be said to be the cause of 
participation as such,*’ That is just a “ mirroring ᾿᾿ of the 


La Définuion de VEwe., dans le Sophisie, pp 17-38) or strictly not a definition 
at all but a “mark” or characteristic (cf Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 
pp 238-9), and 2) upon misinterpreting Sophsst 248 A-249 D, for the meaning 
of which see note 376 supra and Appendix XI, pages 606-607 s#fra; the mistaken 
assignment of the idea> to that one of the four classes called “cause” in the 
Phelebus (23D) τς not another supporting argument but, as Grube says (Plato's 
Thought, p 302), ἃ consequence of this musinterpretation of the SopAzst, for an 
the Philebus “ cause” 1s called σοφία καὶ νοῦς which could never come to be 
without soul (30 C, see Appendix XI, pages 605 and 607 safr2) 

"8 See pages 345-355 and 370-374 and, for Plato's conception of the tdeas 
as eternal individuals, pages 374-376 supra On the absence of all potentiality 
from the ideas cf Faust, Der Moglichkestsgedanke, J, pp 63-4 and 79. 

*°* That if 1s appears to be the opinion of Grube, for example, when he says 
that without :t the ideas cannot be realized at all, that the gods and the divine 
iN men strive to realize in the mysterious matrix a physical representation of the 
ideas, and that the ideas “ cause τῶ γιγνώσκεσθαι, not directly” (Plato’s Thoughe, 
pp. 149, 171, 302) <A similar interpretation 1s ascribed to Plutarch on the basis 


81 
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ideas in space which, even as it cannot account for motion or 
change, cannot itself be the result of any movement of the 
receptacle by soul; if thete were no soul, there still should 
appear in the unchanging murror of space reflections, though 
confused and static, of the eternal ideas.’ The ideas, then, 
are the an ect source of these reflections, and it is these reflec- 
tions, not space itself, which soul sets in motion, seeking to 
organize and regulate them and bring them nearer to con- 
formity with the models which it knows and which thereby 
determine the mode of its motion (see Appendix XI, pages 
606-607 sfra, and pages 447-448 szpra). Consequently, af 
Aristotle 1s justified 1n disallowing metaphor, he 1s justified in 
maintaining that ultimately no “ explanation”’ of participation 
as such is given (see note 293 supra); after all, even the 
notion that soul fashions the phenomenal world after the ideas 
is a metaphor from pictorzal art (cf Republic 484C-D) and 
does not “explain” how the characteristics of the ideas ob- 
served by soul are by its motion translated to phenomena. 
Although Aristotle's neglect of the part played by soul in 
Plato's theory of causality may account for his faslure to appre- 
ciate the importance of the idea of good in the light of which 
the organizing soul knows the ideas, his apparent denial of 
any final cause in Plato’s philosophy is, nevertheless, startling 
(Metaphysics 992 A 29-32 [page 381 inpra}, cf 988 A 7-10). 
His assertion that the Tamaeus gives no cause and particularly 
no final cause for the rotational motion of the heaven (De 
Anima 407 B 5-12 [page 395 supra}) is in part the result of 
his literal interpretation of the dialogue but in part 1s evidence 
of careless reading or forgetfulness. Plato does speak of the 
10tation of the universe before the creation of soul and does 
not mention self-motion in the psychogonia, but his reasons 


of De An Prog, 1024 B-C (cf, Helmer, Zu Plutarchs 'De animae procredtrone 
is T'imdeo? pp 30-1) 

“90 "Fo this extent, at any rate, Cornford 15 right in saying that “ the offspring 
of the two parents, the Forms and Space, would not be a moving process of 
becoming, there would be no motion” (Péato’s Cosmology, p. 205, cf pp. 
196-7) Thete would still be partictpation, however On the receptacle as the 
“matrix in which the images of the ideas are reflected cf Timaexs $0 C-D and 
52 Ὁ on εἰκών, and for the supposed movement of the receptacle by the reflections 
jm it and its consequent movement of them see pages 444-445 supra. 
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have been explained, and it is clear that he meant the reader 
to understand that soul zs self-motion and that intelligent self- 
motion 1s the cause of the rotation of the heaven.*% Further- 
more, the Timaeus says that the axial rotation assigned to the 
universe 1s proper to its shape as being the motion especially 
connected with reason and intelligence (34A), and a later 
passage explains that it 1s so because it is the physical result of 
self-consistent thought about unchanging objects (40 A 7-B 2, 
see notes 331 and 332 supra) This passage goes on to say 
(40 B 2-4) that the stars were assigned rotation and revolution 
and no other motions in order that each might be as perfect as 
possible, from which statement it 1s only fair to conclude that 
the same purpose was meant to be understood as applying to 
the rotation of the heaven as a whole, It is even stranger that 
Aristotle should criticize Plato for not giving the final cause of 
respiration (Parva Nat. 472 B 24-29), since in the Timaeus 
not only 15 the purpose of the process given but that purpose 
is in part at least simular to the one alleged by Aristotle himself, 
the cooling of the heat within the body.* He disregards en- 


“91 See pages 424-426 and 427-431 supra. Themistius (De Anima, p 23, 14- 
20) argues that rotation cannot be essential to the soul because in the prychogonta 
the psychical constituents are first made into a straight strip and then bent into 
a circle (Timaeus 36B6-C2 {note 314 sxpra})}! Philoponus (De Anima, p 
138, 13-15) rightly says that Artstotle’s argument rests upon the assumption that 
he has already proved soul to be mobile not per se but only accidentally 

“8 Timaeus 78 E-79 A and 70C-D (cf Cornford, Plgto’s Cosmology, pp. 314- 
15 and 284, n 2), for Aristotle's account of the purpose of respiration cf. 
Parva Nat, 474 B 20-24, 4756 15-19, 476A6-15, 478A 11-25 In 472 Β 6.12 
Aristotle objects that the mechanism described in the Tumaexs (79 A-E [note 306 
supra}) does not make clear in what way } τοῦ θερμοῦ σωτηρία rs achieved for 
animals other than terrestrial This might sound like an implied assertion that 
Plato did meke the purpose of the mechanism ‘the preservation (i.e the 
tempering) of the vital heat”, but Artstotle in fact means just the opposite, if 
Plato intends to assign respiration only to terrestrial animals, he ought (as 
Artstotle does, cf 470A 19-B5) to start with the purpose, “ preservation of 
vital heat,” which is fulfilled in defferent animals in different ways, and then 
show why in terrestrial animals the means to this end is respiration, and, if he 
means that non-terrestrial animals also breathe (which Aristotle believes smpos- 
sible, cf. 470 B 9-27), but in another way, he ought to explain the different kinds 
of respiration in relation to this purpose. In 473 A 3-14 Aristotle criticizes the 
opinion that respiration is for the purpose of nourishing the :nternal heat, the 
inhaled air being fuel for the fire and the exhalation the refuse of this nourish- 
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tirely the emphasis which Plato puts upon purpose in his 
account of sight and hearing (Timaeus 47 B-E); yet he gives 
the same final cause for the growth of hair on the head as 
Plato does (De Part, Animal, 658 B 2-10, cf. Timaeus 76 CD) 
and vigorously criticizes the final cause which in connection 
with this Plato gives for the lack of flesh on the head, the 
facilitation of sensation (De Part. Animal. 656 A 13-B 13 (cf. 
also Tzmaeus 75 A-E}) “ἢ Plato’s notion that the purpose of 
the lung’s texture is to serve as a cushion for the throbbing of 
the heart in expectation or anger (Timaeus 70C-D) he opposes 
with the argument that such throbbing occurs only in man and 
that in most animals the heart is at some distance from the lung 
(De Part. Animal. 669 A 18-24), a point of questionable rele- 
vance since Plato’s account 1s restricted to the human body *™ 


ment ἜΑΔΥΪΟΙ assumes that this too refers to the Timaens (A Commentary on 
Plato's Timaeus, p 567} Vf this wére so, Aristotle would be openly contradicting 
his own statement in 472 B 24-29; but, in fact, no such doctrine occurs yn the 
Timaeus It has been observed that the immediately preceding passage, 472 B 33 
473 A 2, cannot refer to Plato (see note 306 sxpra), in this one Michael 
Ephestus (Parva Nat, p 122, 9-16) sees no reference to him either but assigns 
the doctrine criticized simply to revés It appears in some of the Hippocratic 
writings, e g περὶ φυσῶν, § 3 (VI, p 94, Littré) and περὶ σαρκῶν, ὃ 6 (VIN, 
p 592) 

405 Plato's explanation of the leanness of the head Aristotle thinks sufficiently 
refuted by the fact that the back of the head as well as the front 1s without flesh 
‘To him the purpose of the brain ts refrigeration and this it could not accomplish 
if the head were fleshy He denies that the brain 1s the cause of sensatson, both 
because it 1s insensible to touch and because he thinks that it has no connection 
with the sensory organs {cf De Part Animal, 6523-7), and he imputes this 
supposed mistake concerning its function to misapprehension of the reason for 
the location of most of the sensory organs in the head (cf. Parva Nat. 469 A 20- 
23 and Crt Pres. Padl., p 286, n. 250), The notion that the brain ts marrow 
and the source of marrow (Timaeus 73.C-D) arose, he says, from observation 
of the continutty of the spinal cord with the brain; but this continuity, he 
explains, is for the purpose of equalizing the beat of the marrow by means of 
the coldness of the brain, the fact that marrow 1s warm by nature while the brain 
15 the coldest of all parts of the body and the most bloodless of all liquid parts 
proving that they are really opposites {De Part Ammal, 652 A 25-B2) He cites 
observation of the marrow in embryos and young animals to prove that it 1s a 
form of blood and that it is therefore not the procreative substance of the seed 
{De Part Animal. 651 B 20-28 against Timaeus 73 Ὁ, 91 A-B [cf Schroder's note 
in his Galeni im Plat, Timaeum Comment, Frag, pp 52-3}), 

“In De Part, Animal, 664B6-19 Asstotle refutes the statement that drink 
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At least once he criticizes Plato for looking for a final cause at 
all, the fanciful explanation of the purpose of gall as an instru- 
ment for congealing the mirror of the liver and so disciplining 
the appetitive part of the soul (Tzmaeus 71 A-D) he rejects on 
the ground that some animals and even some men have no galt 
(De Part, Animal. 676 B 22-31), which he believes to be re- 
sidual matter and so to be without any purpose (cf. 677 A 11- 
19) Of greater umportance than any of these details, however, 
is the way in which when criticizing the physical philosophers 
he tacitly recognizes the emphasts whtch Plato put upon pur- 
pose as cause. When he charges that Democritus in neglecting 
the final cause and referring all natural processes to “ἡ necessity ” 
mustook for cause what are really only efficient instruments and 
matter (De Gen. Animal. 789 B 2-15), the very language in 
which he expresses his own positton 1s remuniscent of the dis- 
tinction made by Plato (Tmaenus 46C-D, 68 E-69 A, Phaedo 
99 A-B [see note 395 supra}); and the correct doctrine that 
the process of becoming 1s for the sake of being, the ignorance 
of which on the part of the “ anctent phystcal philosophers ” 
he ascribes to their exclusive though confused concern with 
material and efficient causes and neglect of the formula and 
final cause, is in fact an unacknowledged quotation from Plato’s 
Philebus,*> where, immediately after that doctrine is stated, 
that for the sake of which a process of becoming occurs is 
assigned to the rank of the good (Philebus 54 C 9-10), 

The final appraisal of Aristotle's criticism that Plato made 
the essence of the good not goodness but unity (see pages 381- 
382 supra) must be postponed until the evidence for the doc- 
trine of idea-numbers has been studied, although even here 


is recerved into the lung by way of the windpipe and passes thence to the bladder, 
He probably has in mind chiefly the Traexs where this erroneous but not 
uncommon conception 1s adopted (70 C-D, 91 A, cf Taylor, A Commentary on 
Plato’s Tinaens, pp 503-4), just as he has in Hist Ansmal 496 B 4-6 where, 
after saying that the lung has more blood than any other o1gan, he remarks that 
those who say that it 15 bloodless (cf T'maens 706) have been deceived by 
the fact that in dissected bodies the blaod has already [eft the lung 

“°° De Gen Antal 778 B1-13 (especially 778B5-6, cf De Part Animal 
640A 18-19) and Philebus 53D-S4C (especially 541-4} Similarly the 
argumert from purpose in the microcosm to purpose in the macrocosm (De Past, 
Aural, 641 B 10-20) 1s an echo of Pdilebus 29 30 
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several points should be observed which recommend caution 1n 
accepting the statement upon which that criticism depends. 
Aristotle seems to be uncertain whether it 1s Unity or Being of 
which the Platonic good 1s an accident (Metaphysics 988 B 6- 
16; for his treatment of Being and Unity as two distinct Platonic 
ideas cf, 1001 A 4-24 [note 228 szpra}); and in the one place 
where he definitely asserts the identification of the good with 
the one (Metaphysics 1091 B 13-15) he practically admuts that 
this is an inference of hts own rather than an express statement 
of Plato's (1091 B 20-22; cf Ross, Metaphysics, Il, p. 488). 
In any case, even if this identification be admitted without 
question, it is peculiarly inappropriate for Aristotle to adduce 
it as proof that the Platonic good is not a final cause except as 
an accident of a cause of being, i.e. of a formal cause. There 
is no reason why he should deny that goodness can be as essen- 
tial to such a Platonic principle as st is to his own final cause, 
for this too is an immaterial essence, the form of the world, 
and is at once the primary being, unity, and good on which all 
things depend for such existence, unity, and goodness as they 
have.*°® Furthermore, since this pfimaty essence is also the 


*"* See pages 357-364 supta For this principle as primary and immaterial 
essence, the transcendent form of the world, cf especially Metaphysics 1074 A 
31-38 and 1075 A 11-15; as such it 1s a kind of Platonic idea (see pages 218-220 
Supra) It is supposed to differ from the rdeas in that at 15 ἃ living being 
(Metaphysics 1072 B 26-30, cf Ross, Aristotle, pp. 176 and 182 and Hamelin, 
Le Systeme @Arsstote, pp 409-10); but it 18 so only in a special sense of that 
homonymous term (cf Topics 148 A 23-37, Robin, Arch fur Geschichte der 
Philosophie, XXMM1 [1910], p 207 and Zeller, Phil Grech , Ui, 2, pp 368-72), 
for its activity 15 the activity of immobility, not of motion (Eth, Nie 1154 B 24- 
28, see note 378 supra) and its life 1s simply the perpetual actwalization of itself 
as an object of thought (Metaphysics 1072 B 14-26, 1074 B 25-1075 A5) It as 
at most, therefore, a self-conscious idea, and, even so, it is final cause not gua 
thinking but qua being, that 1s gua form (Metaphysics 1072 A 25-32; cf, Ross, 
Metaphysics, 1, p cxlix (" God has an influence on the untverse which 
does not flow from His inner life of knowledge" etc }, Zeller, PArl. Grrech , Il, 
2, pp 373-5, and Carteron, La Notton de Force, pp 135-6), Some interpreters 
have supposed that this form comprises distinct within itself all forms, i e that 
god tn thinking himself thinks the separate actualities of all things (cf Robin, 
op «tt, p 206 and Idées ἐ! Nombres, pp 105-6, 495-6, Werner, Artitote ef 
Vdéalisme Platonicien, pp 358-9, Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek 
Philosophers, WU, pp, 20-23, also Brandis and Kym, referred to by Zeller, Psi. 
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prime mover of the world, Aristotle escapes the complaint 
that he makes against the Platonists of not specifying how 
the good ts a principle, as end, as movent, or as form (Mefa- 
physics 1075 A 38-B 1), only by making his own primary good 
a principle im all three senses (see note 409 infra). 

Still more embarrassing to his own system 1s his argument 
that for the ideas at any rate, inasmuch as they are immobile, 
there can be no absolute good or final cause (Metaphysics 
996 A 21-29 [page 383 szpra]). By that reasoning the several 
immobile movers of the celestial spheres in his cosmology could 
not be related as to a final cause to that primary essence which 
he nevertheless proclaims as the final cause of all the unt- 
verse, “7 nor, for that matter, could any of the forms, since all 


Griech, II, 2, pp 381, n 4 and 382, n 1), and have sought support in the 
references to vols as τόπος εἰδῶν and εἶδος εἰδῶν (De Anima 429 A27-29 and 
432 A2, cf Robin, Idées et Nombres, n 443) In the former of these passages, 
however, Aristotle was certainly not thinking of God (cf ἀλλὰ δυνάμει τὰ εἴδη) 
and probably not in the other either, nor can the metaphor of general and army 
( Metaphysics 1075 A 11-25) be used, as Caird uses it, to make God think the 
world “in sts order” (cf 1075 A18-19 [πρὸς ἕν ἅπαντα cuvréraxrat} and 
Eth Eud 1249 B 13-16 which reads πὲ a commentary on this [οὐ yap émerak- 
τικῶς ἄρχων ὁ θεός, ἀλλ' οὗ ἕνεκα ἡ φρόγησις ἐπιτάττει κτλ 1) In any case, the 
interpretation cannot stand in the face of Aristotle's explicit statements that only 
the most divine and valuable can be the object of this conscrousness and that 
because it is itself the best εἴ must itself be that object (Metaphysics 1074 B 25- 
26 and 33-35, cf 1072 B 18-19}, the very argument that thought of anything 
but the best would involve transition and motion (1074 B 26-27) shows how far 
from Artstotle's mind was the conception that consciousness of itself could 
somehow include or imply consciousness of other forms Cf also Ross, Meta- 
physies, I, p cxlu and Zeller, Phil Grrech, 11, 2, p 371, π 1 and pp 381-3, 

“ΟἽ For the immobile movers, the number of which 1s equal to that of the 
celestial spheres, cf MetapAysics 1073 A 26-B 1 and 1074 A 14-16 (Ross’ text 
and note ad foc) The number of these Aristotle determines by adding ccunter- 
acting spheres to the system of Eudoxus as corrected by Callippus, although he 
refuses to be dogmatic about the astronomical reckoning itself (1073 B 3-1074 
A 31 on which cf Heath, Artstarchus of Samos, pp 197, 217-20 and Ross, 
Metaphysics, 11, pp 393-4) Since he rejects the “episodic” result of a multi 
plicity of principles and insists upon a single ruler of the untverse (1075 B 37- 
1076 A 4), an immobile mover of all things upon which all the universe depends 
(see note 299 supra), he undoubtedly envisaged some sort of hierarchy of the 
movers of the spheres under that pemmary essence (1073 B 1-3, De Generatione 
337 A 17-22, and cf the attempt in De Caelo 291 B 24-293 Α 14 to give a teleo- 
logical explanation of the different number of motions of the different heavenly 
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of them are moved, εἴ at all, only accidentally, being themselves 
per se immobile movers (cf. Physus 198 A 34-B4 [see note 
408 mfra}). To distinguish between the end or goal of action 
and the “beneficiary” of τὸ and say that the immobile enttty is 
final cause in the former and not the latter sense (Metaphysics 
1072 B 1-3) does not meet this difficulty, although modern 
interpreters seem to think that it does (cf. Bontz, Metaphysica, 
pp. 499-500; Ross, Metaphysics, II, p 376 [but contrast J, pp. 
227-8}), for the contention was not that no immobile entity 
could be a final cause but that none could save one; and if, on 
the other hand, the beautiful ts distinguished from the good as 
the more tnclusive from the narrower term and admutted to he 
the final cause of order and determinateness without being the 
goal of action (Metaphysics 1078 A 31-B 6 [see page 383 
supra}), the argument against a final cause for the immobile 
ideas is reduced to a mere quibble. 


bodies striving to attain the good which the unmoved mover has directly since 
tt us ttself the final cause [see Appendix X, pages 586 587 snfra]) Yet he never 
indicates how they are related to one another or to that prime mover (cf Bonttz, 
Metaphystca, p 505) Theophrastus criticized this flaw in the theory (Metaph, 
3A 14-21), and one certainty cannot suppose that Anstotle meant the movers 
af the spheres to be moved by the prime mover ὡς ἐρώμενον (sa Ross, Metaphysics, 
I, p cxxxvi), for he insists that they, hke it and for the same reason, must be 
immaterial, eternal, and per se immobile (1073 A 36 B 1) and even the accidental 
motion referred to in the Physics (259 B 28-31) is not the result of any influence 
of the prime mover on them (so apparently Hamelin [Le Systéme a’ Arisiote, 
pp 357-8], whose refutation by Mugner [La Théorre du Premter Moteur, 
pp 172-3] 1s invalid, however, since the latter simply disregards the relevant 
passage of the PAysics) or of their own influence upon the:r spheres, as 1s the 
tase with soul which moves itself accidentally by moving the body (cf, Physzes 
259 B 16-20 and De Atima 408 A 30 34}, but results from the fact that every 
sphere while moving directly under the influence of its own tmmobile mover 158 
at the same trme carned round mechanically by the motion of the sphere next 
above it (ck Metaphysics 1075 B 38-1074 A 5) and carfies its own mover in this 
mation (It should he observed that the passage just uted, especially εἰ μέλλουσι 
συντεθεῖσαι πᾶσαι τὰ φαινόμενα ἀποδώσειν and 1074 A 3-4, shows the unnecessary 
Multiplication of spheres remarked by Heath {of cit, p. 219] to have been 
simply an oversight on Anstotle’s part [cf Zeller, Phil Grech, II, 2, p 462, 
nm 11} The logical resuft 15 that the anfluence of the supreme final cause on all 
spheres below the first heaven is not direct and ts mediated to them not by way 
of their own immobile movers but instead mechanically through the physrcal 
spheres above them and thus through then to their own immobile movers, which 
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What has especially astonished critics, however, in Aristotle's 
treatment of the ideas as immobile entities 1s that, in spite of 
his own doctrine of an immobile mover, he contends that the 
immobility of the ideas prevents them from being causes of 
motion or change for sensibles (Metaphysics 991 A 11 == 1079 
B 14-15, see page 377 and note 291 supia).** To these critics 
he could perhaps reply that, whatever his own doctrine might 
be, for Plato with his theory of self-motion immobile entities 
could not be the causes of motion and that, anyway, 1t 15 
efficrent causality that he 1s denying to the ideas, so that his 
objection is not even inconsistent with his own doctrine of an 
immobile entity moving as fizal cause “5 Consistent or not 


consequently can have at best an acerdental relation to the prime mover of the 
universe! 

“Cf Syrianus, Metaph, p 116, 19-21, Robin, Idées et Nomtbres, p 107, 
Le Blond, Logique et Méthode chez Artstote, p 389,n 4 In Phystcs 198 A 35 
B4 both the prime mover and the essential forms are said to be immabile 
causes of natural movement and are called ἀρχαὶ οὐ φνσικαί because they have 
in themselves no κίνησις or ἀρχὴ κινήσεως This ἀῤχὴ κινήσεως 15, of course, an 
ἀρχὴ τοῦ κινεῖσθαι, the absence of which does not according to Anstotle’s 
seasoning imply the lack of an ἀρχὴ τοῦ κινεῖν (cf for the distinction Physzes 
255 B 30-256 A 3 and see note 163 supra), so that from the immobility of the 
ideas alone he should not conclude theic incapability of causing motion, If an 
agent 15 #of impassive or a movent immobile, this 1s because 1t 15 matertate, 
and, although Aristotle demes that certain agents can be separate from matter, 
whatever immatenal agents there are he says are necessarily smpissive, τὸ πρῶτον 
ποιοῦν corresponding in this way to the prime mover which is immobile (De 
Generatione 324 B413 and 18-22) To be sure, im this context, contrary to his 
ordinary usage, he distinguishes final cause from τὸ ποιητικόν, which is cause 
as the source of motion, so that forms and τέλη would in strictness not be 
efficient causes (De Generatione 324 B 13-18, see note 409 ;» γα) 

*°° Philoponus (De Gen, pp 152, 28-153, 2}, commenting on Dé Generatione 
324 Ὁ 13-18 (see note 408 sxpra), takes the occasion to remark that this passage 
shows why Arsstotle makes God not ποιητικόν but τελικὸν αἴτιον Alexander and 
other Peripatetics also held that he made the final cause xtynrixdy but σοὶ 
ποιητικὸν (Simplicius, Phys, p 1362, 11-20, cf p 1360, 24-31) Following 
Ammonius, who wrote a whole book to prove that according to Aristotle God 1s 
τὸ ποιητικὸν alrioy τοῦ παντὸς κόσμου, Simplicius himself argues that Aristotle's 
prime mover 15 both τελιγόν and ποιητικὸν (Phys, pp 1361, 11-1362, 20, 1363, 
8-24, cf p 365, 20-29} This, he says, follows from the definition of ποιητικὴν 
αἴτιον as τὸ ὅθεν ἡ ἀρχὴ τῆς κινήσεως and the fact that νοῦς or the immobile 
cause 1s ὅϑεν ἡ τῆς οὐρανίας πρυσεχῶς κινήσεως ἀρχή, for through the mediation 
of the celestial motion the immobile mover 1s the source of the sublunar motions 
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with his own doctrine, Aristotle’s objection ts in any case irrele- 
vant, since Plato did wot consider the ideas to be causes of 
motion and change directly, though they are the causes of the 
direction of motion and of what things are and become (see 
pages 450-454 supra); but it does raise the question how Aris- 
totle himself supposes his immobile mover to produce motion, 
and here there is genuine reason for astonishment. He dts- 
misses as meaningless poetical metaphors the assertions that 
the ideas are “ models” and that other things “ participate ” 
in them (Metaphysics 991 A 20-22 = 1079 B 24-26; see page 


(see note 299 supra and cf the cruticism of Theophrastus, Metaph. 5 B 21-26). 
In support of his interpretation he adduces Physics 194 B 29-30, De Caelo 271 
A 33 and 279 A 25-30, De Generatione 318 ΑἹ, Metaphysics 984 B 15-22 and 
observes that Alexander himself on De Generattone 318A1 wrote that the 
prime mover 1s αἴτιον ποιητικόν of the movement of the divine body and on 
Phystes 198 A 27-31 that according to Aristotle ποιητικά are also smmobile. 
Ross contends (Metaphystes, 1, p cxxxiv) that, since οὗ %vexa ts one kind of 
ἀρχὴ κινήσεως, the opposition of the one to the other is sl] chosen, that God for 
Anstotle 1s certainly ἀρχὴ τῆς κινήσεως and therefore ‘‘effinent cause” of 
change, but that this is not the kind of efficient cause which is a force operating 
a tergo Now, Artstotle did certainly maintain that in his system final and 
efficient cause can coincide (cf Phystes 198 A 24-27, De Part. Animal, 641 A 25- 
27, and especially Mesaphystes 1075 B 8 10) 3 but, for all that, he also formally 
asserts that “opposition” of the two whtch Ross considers sf] chosen (cf, 
Metaphysics 983 A 30-32, 996 B 23-24). Nor is it so certain that he ever 
achieved a perfectly clear conception of the causality of his prime mover, Even 
De Corte, who tries hard to make all his statements converge in the view that 
it ys “motive because final,"’ has to admit that there 1s “un certain flottement 
dans ses idées sur ce sujet” (Aristote et Plotin, pp, 163-4) , and Le Blond shows 
that there 1s in fact a continual oscillation between two quite different points of 
view in Artstotle’s treatment of the problem (Logique ef Méthode chez Arrstote, 
pp 383-92) One of these 1s the point of view of “ mechanical efficiency” or 
quasi-physical impulston which Ross qutte without warrant would reduce to αὶ 
mere ' incautious expression” and as such disregard (Metaphysics, I, p cxxxiv). 
From this point of view Aristotle does treat the prime mover as an immaterial 
and immobile substance exercising a force a tergo (Phystes 267 A 21-B 26 [a,b 
267 B6-9]} Its immateriality is deduced simply from the fact that the force 
which tt exercises must be infinite (Physics 267B 17-26 [so also Metaphysics 
1073 A 5-11 where as pure finality it should not “ exercise force” at 411}} and 
has nothing to do with the nature of its causality which 15 the same kind of 
” efficiency’ as that of the corporeal motionless mover operating 2 #erge 1n 
Aristotle's theory of projectiles (Physics 267 A5-8 [see note 306 sepra and cf. 
Carteron, La Notion de Fore, pp. 24 and 185]), 
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377 and note 293 swpra) Yet tt 1s sheer metaphor with which 
he explains that his final cause moves the world “as an object 
of love” (Metaphysics 1072 B3 [cf. Plato, Philebus 53 D-E}) 
and metaphor with which he accounts for the lack of reciprocal 
contact when the immobile mover ‘touches’ what it moves 
as one ‘“‘touches’’ another in grieving him without being 
“touched " himself (De Generatione 323 A 25-34; cf Physics 
258 A 20-21) "5 To be sure, he has specific objections to the 
appropriateness of Plato's particular metaphor no productive 
agent functions by looking to the ideas, and, even if there 
are such eternal entitres which sensible particulars resemble, 
they need not be the “models” of the latter any more than 
Socrates 1s the “ model’ of a man who resembles him (see 
page 378 and note 294 supra on Metaphysics 991 A 22-27 
= 1079 B 26-30). The second of these objections, assum- 
ing that the ideas are just “eternal sensibles” (see note 
212 supra), treats the “similarity” of particulars to them as 
equivalent to the similarity of particulars to one another (cf. 
the assumption of the “third man” argument [see pages 
293-300 and 307-312 supra]) and neglects the Academic at- 
tempts to demonstrate that “ similarity of particulars" neces- 
sattly implies the existence of a model of which all similar 
characters are derivative likenesses (see pages 229-233 and 275- 
279 supra on Alexander, Metaph., pp. 82, 11-83, 17 and 83, 
17-22). The first again disregards Plato’s explanation that 
soul, the cause of physical motion and change, is determined 
in the kind of motton which it causes by its conteruplation of 
the ideas (see pages 450-454 supra) Instead, it denies what 
Plato held to be the fact in expertence which justtfied his 
“metaphor,” namely that craftsmen look to a unitary, intelli- 


**° This explanation refers not only to the supreme final cause but to all 
immobile movers (cf Carteron, La Notron de Force, a 781) It ought, therefore, 
to apply to the mationless movers of projectiles also (see note 409 supra), 
though these as corporeal and consequently continua would have to be excluded 
(see note 310 [page 391 swpra] on Phystes 258 A 18-22) At any tate, the 
metaphor ts better surted to improper eficrent causality than to a pureh final 
cause (cf the admission of Mugnier, La Théorte du Premier Moteur, p 113). 
Aristotle uses the metaphor of contact quite differently to express the activity of 
vous (see note 335 supra), for there the subject which “touches” the object, 
and ποῖ the object, 18 affected and “ moved” (see note 329 supra). 
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gible idea apart from particulars as the model for their pro- 
ductions (cf Cratylus 389 A-B, Republic 596 B, Laws 965 B-C 
see note 150 supia}), a denial which 1s considerably tem- 
pered, however, in Aristotle’s own account of the artisan’s 
procedure; * and, at the same time, 1t 1s an appeal to what 
Arnstotle humself considers the conclustve instance contradictory, 
the natural generation of offspring by patent, a fact which re- 
quires explanation, however, and which 1s susceptible of an 
explanation in perfect accord with Plato's metaphor.*? On the 


“1 In Phystes 194 B26 = Metsphystcs 1013 A 26-27 Anstotle himself calls 
the formal cause παράδειγμα This designation, though setzed upon by some as 
proof that the passage was wsittens in his “ Platonic persod "ἢ (cf Ross, Physics, 
p. 512), stmply expresses the τό! of essence in artifictal production (cf Stm- 
plicius, Phys, p 314, 17-23) as described 1n De Part Ansmal 639 Β 14-19 and 
Metaphysics 1032 A 32-B17 The artisan, having in his soul this form, e g 
health or house, which 18 the immaterial essence, proceeds by rational analysis 
of this nature to deduce the method of reproducing it m matter (cf 1034 A 30. 
32, Eth Nec, 1112 B 23-24, Eth End 1227 Β 28-33, Le Blond, Logtque et 
Méthode chez Artstote, pp 334-337) This form, which 1s a single universal 
(see note 258 sxpra), 1s thus the ἀρχὴ τέχνης (ch Anal Post 100A 8), but as 
actually known it 1s identified with the knowing subject (see note 253 supra) 
and consequently with the acixal τέχνη (see page 343 and note 251 supra), so 
that Aristotle can call the τέχνη siself the form of the artefact (Metaphysrcs 1032 
B 13-14, 1034 A 23-24 [οἷον ἡ οἰκία ἐξ οἰκίας, ἦ ὑπὸ pos ἡ γὰρ τέχνη τὸ εἶδος 
cf Ross ad foc }, 1070 B 33, 1075 B10, De Part Animal, 640 A 31-32, De Gen. 
Animal 735 A2-3) Moreover, since the single torm, the art, and the mind of 
the artisan are thus 1M actuality identical, Aristotle can call the form in the soul 
itself the efficrent cause of the process of artificial production (Metaphyins 1032 
B 21-23) even though he has just distinguished in that process the stage of 
vénots from that of ποίησις (1032B617) Here, then, the distinction of the 
form as the object of thought and the norm of action from the artisan as efficient 
cause disappears (cf Le Blond, op ct, p 339, n. 2), but even here Aristotle's 
own doctrine ss inconsistent with his crituctsm of the ideas as models most 
explicitly put in Erb, Nie. 1097 A 11-13, for the form of health in the physician's 
soul is an immaterial essence and not the quality of a particular patient (see 
note 142 sypra) 

** For the formula ἄνθρωπος ἄνθρωπον Ὑενγᾷ as an argument against the ideas 
see the references m motcs 294 (τ fin) and 297 supra and for the amphication 
of this argument in Metaphysics 991 A 22-23 == 1079 B 26-27 cf especially 
Alexander, Metaph, pp 101, 25-30 and 103, 12-31, The parent ‘ generates,” 
however, only tn the sense that it emits the seed which becomes the new acumal, 
According to Plato, this seed 1s itself alive, even the desire for séxual intercourse 
on the part of the parent 1s really the destre of the animate seed which then as a 
living being grows and 15 atticulated in the womb by the agency of its own soul 
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other hand, Aristotle's own metaphor makes of the immobile 
mover an “obyect of love’ never attarned and by its nature 
unattainable and implies an appetency *** which, however, unlike 
appetency in the proper sense, causes the celestial sphere to 
move not toward the object desired but continually in a circle, 
so that this perpetual circular motion 15 really an tzttatron on 
a lower plane of the prime mover’s rmmobile activity just as 


(Timacus 91 B-D, cf 73C) Consequently the productive agent which 10 
natural generation should be expected to “look to the ideas as a model "1s not, 
as Aristotle argues, the parent but the soul of the seed itself 

413 The prime mover moves as τὸ πρῶτον ὀρεκτόν ( Metaphysics 1072 A 25-B 1: 
cf Theophrastus, Metaph 4B18-5A5), and an dpexrév, as such unmoved 
itself, sets in motion through the medium of the moved mover, ὄρεξις (cf De 
Anima 433A 17-30, 433 B 10-21, De Mote Antmal, 700 B 45-701 4.2, 703 A 
4-5) In De Generatrone 336 B 27-28 it 1s Said that im ali things mature always 
desires the better (for Aristotle’s metaphorical use of “nature” see note 163 
supra and cf, Index Arist 836B10 ff.), and according to Physics 192 A 16-25 
matter in virtue of tts own nature desises form Proclus demanded the source of 
this appetency (In Timaeum 82 A [I, p 267, 4-12, Diehl]); and Theophrastus 
objected (Metaph 5 A28-B7) that, since appetency umplies soul (cf Aristotle, 
De Anima 414B 2, 433 Β 28-29, De οί Animal 702 A17-19), the things 
that move must be anmmate (cf Eth Eud 1218 A 24-2& [note 302 s#pra}) but, 
since soul 1s life for the things that have at and the source of their appetencies, 
theirs motion is an immediate consequence of their having soul (cf Aristotle, 
De Antma 415B9-28) Now, Aristotle did regard the celestial spheres as 
ammate (see Appendix X [pages 596, 598, 601} and Appendix VIII [pages 
540-541, 544-545] snfra) In fact, he had to ascribe a kind of life even to 
the simple, inorganic bodies inasmuch as they have natural motion depending 
upon an innate ὁρμή (Physics 250 B 14-15, 192 B 13-23 [ἔμφυτος ὁρμὴ μεταβολῆς, 
cf Anal Post, 94B 36-95 A 3, Metaphysics 1023 A 17-21}, Metaphystes 1050 B 
30), and he himself asserts the absence of any clear distinction between animate 
and inanimate nature (De Part Animal 681 .A12-15, cf Rodier, Trasté de Ame, 
II, pp 158-60, Carteron, La Notton de Force, p 143; Le Blond, Logrque et 
Méthode chez Artsiote, pp 350-51 and 363) On the other hand, he seems to 
avoid this conclusion by declaring that the smmanent ἀρχὴ κινήσεως of natural 
inanimate entities 15 only an ἀρχὴ τοῦ πάσχειν (Phystcs 255 B 30-256 Α 3 [note 
163 sepra}, cf Carteron, op, εν, pp 45-7 and 75-6), but from this point of 
view the real ἀρχὴ τοῦ κινεῖν is not immanent even for “ self-moving " animals 
(Phystes 253 A 7-20 and 259 5B 1-16), It has already been observed that, if the 
motion of the heavenly bodies is treated as the actuality of the fifth essence, the 
immobile mover is quite superfluous as the cause of that motion (MetapAystcs 
1050 B 20-28, see Appendix X [page 583} snfra), cf the critical question 
of Theophrastus (Mefaph, 6 A5-12 and 10A9-21) whether rotation is of the 
essence of the heaven or 1s to be attributed to an appetency incidental or innate, 
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the cyclical change of the simple bodies is an smztation in the 
subiunar world of the perpetual rotation of the celestial 
spheres.* So bis own account of the ultimate cause of all 
natural process ts not only metaphorical but 1s at bottom the 
same kind of metaphor as that for which he criticizes Plato. 
Even if we pass over this metaphor and consider appetency 
in its proper sense, we find Aristotle's own doctrine inconsistent 
with his criticism of Plato. The theory of self-moving soul, he 
contended, implies the absurdity that soul has local motion, for, 
if soul moves body by its own motion, this motion must be of 
the same kind as that which tt causes or smparts (De Anima 406 
A 30-B 5 [pages 391-392 and note 312, pages 402-404 and note 
330 supra}), His own doctrine is that the locomotion of body 
is caused by the motion of appetency which is an :ncorporeal, 
psychical faculty (De Anima 433 A 30-31, 433B 13-19; De 


Ἢ De Generatione 336B27-337A7 With 337 A1-7 cf Metaphystes 1050 
B 28 30, for the connection of 336 B 27-A 1 with De Caelo 286 Α 9.12 and 292 
A 18 B 25 see Appendix X (pages 586-587) s#fra, and for the “ mythical” form 
of the passage and its relation to the Tsmidens sce page 420 and note 352 supra 
The spheres” says Ross ‘* cannot reproduce this (s¢#/, the continuous unchanging 
activity of the moving principle) but they do the next best by performing the 
only perfectly continuous physical movement, viz movement in a crcle” (Meta- 
physics, I, p. cxxxvin, cf sem, Theophrastus, Metaphysics, p. 47 on 5B 12) 
So Theophrastus asks why things which are supposed to have an appetency for 
what 15 at rest pursue in therr 1mitation of it not rest but motion (Metaph, 7B 
23-8 A2 and 5 A 23-25), and semilatly A Bremond’ “ quel rapport intelligible, 
si ce n’est sytmbolique, du tour circulatre ἃ J'amour connaissant ou A Ja connas- 
sance amoufeuse?”’ (Archtves de Phtlosaplie, X, 2 £1933], p 108), Crrcular 
motion, as has already been observed, never xeaches a Τέλος and 1s therefore 
irreconcilable with Aristotfe’s general definition of motion (see Appendix X, 
pages 582-583 infra), for the same reason, while an appropriate symbol or 
physical likeness of continuous and unchanging mental actavity (as Plato took :t 
[see page 404 and note 331 and, for Aristotle’s objections, note 332 sepra]), 
it 1s most unsuitable to explanation as the result of ὄρεξις, since the object of 
Bpedis is always a τέλος in which a motion terminates or toward which it tends 
(cf. De Anima 433 A 15, De Part, Animal 641 B 23-25, Metaphystes 996 A 26- 
27; Le Blond, Logrque et Méthode chez Artstote, p 390 and n 4) To be sure, 
the very activity of rotation might be considered the object of the celestial sphere’s 
ὄρεξις, but then thts rotation would itself be the τέλος of the sphere which would 
have no final cause or ὀρεκτόν beyond its own activity, and the separate immobile 
moves would be superfluous just as st must be if the motion of the heavenly 
bodies is made the actuality of the fifth essence (see note 413 supra and Appendix 
X [page $83) fnfra on Metaphysics 1050 B 20 28). 
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Motu Animal. 700 B 35-701 A 2, 703 A4-5). According to the 
principle of his attack upon Plato, the motion of appetency, 
then, must also be locomotion, although, being incorporeal, 
appetency cannot have spatial motton at all (cf. Physics 234 B 
10-20, 240 B8-241 A 26 and see note 310 supra). If, however, he 
means that the spatial motion of body 1s caused by a “ psychical 
motion which 1s not itself spatial, he cannot argue that the 
self-moving soul must have the same kind of motion as that 
which it causes in body Not can the dilemma be avoided by 
calling appetency ἐνέργεια rather than motion,“ for its ‘actu- 
ality” ot “activity” must be something more than the actualiza- 
tion of the form of the object as in thought, sensation, or 
imagination; if the faculty of appetency tn actuality were just 
this and were not in motion, 1t would itself be another unmoved 
mover and could not be that intermediate factor between the 
unmoved mover and the moved body which according to Aris- 
totle 1t is (De Anima 433 B 13-19, De Moty Animal. 703 A 
4-5). The doctrine of appetency betrays most clearly the diff- 
culties which beset the attempt to analyze motion into the 
factors of matter and form (see page 413 supra) ; and Aristotle 
seems to recognize that animate motion at least cannot be 
accounted for by mobile matter and immobile form alone but 
requires in addition as its efficient source a positive smpulse 
different from both. Nevertheless, he tries to reduce this im- 
pulse to his regular pattern: appetency, which by its motion 
moves the body, is itself moved by an unmoved mover, the 
object of desire as thought, perceived, or imagined.‘ 


“5 Cf, De Anima 433B17-18 καὶ ἡ ὄρεξις κίνησίς ris ἢ ἐνέργεια, for the text 
of which cf Rodier, Trarté de I'Ame, Ii, p $46 and Hicks, Aristotle De Antma, 
p. 562 The latter (op crt, p 563) gives a résumé of the attempts of the ancient 
commentators to explain away the “ motion™ of appetency 

#8 Cf especially De An:ma 433 Β 11-12, De Mote Animal. 701 A 33-36 and 
702 A 17-19, This analysis leaves unexplained the yery characteristic which 
caused Aristotle to distinguish appetency from the mental faculties, rts motivety; 
cf Werner, Aristote et Pidéalisme Platonicien, pp 215-16 and 224 “Mais te 
désir et Ja volonté ne produiraient aucun mouvement si, ἃ ces éléments d’ordre 
affectif et mntellectuel, qui représentent 18 consctence, ne venaient s‘ajoindre un 
élément proprement moteur Aristote méconnait cette vénié, IL confond 
élément moteur avec J'éiément affectif. i rédust la cause motrice ἃ Ja 


conscience "’ ῳ 
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Since the object of desire is an intelligible or sensible form 
actualized τῷ the soul, tt 1s as identical with this actualized form 
that the soul is the unmoved mover and the final cause of the 
living body. The logical consequence is that the soul as final 
cause cannot be the form of the living body but 1s that toward 
which the living body moves,**’ and this actualized form must 
then exist apart from both tts proper matter and the matter of 
the living being. To be sure, it may be urged that the mind 
itself in which the form is realized 1s tts matter (cf. De Anima 
430 A 10-15 and Robin, Idées et Nomobres, pp. 61-2); but this 
“matter” 1s metaphorical and, moreover, implies the metaphor 
of participation. “The mind thinks itself by participation in 
the intelligible,” Aristotle says (Metaphysics 1072 B 20); and 
to describe mind as the impassive and formless receptacle of 
forms he borrows the Platonic description of space, the form- 
less receptacle of the likenesses of the ideas,“*® which he calls 
the participant (73 μεταληπτικόν, τὸ μεθεκτικόν) and interprets as 
the recipient of the ideas themselves (see pages 117-118 supra). 
Yet he might protest that this metaphor 15 not his last word on 
the subject, the soul, though called “ receptive" of the forms, 


does not “ participate" in them as tn something existing apatt- 


from itself but is potenttally all the forms, intelligible and 
sensible, and knows and perceives by being actualized as one 
of another of them under the influence of an agent which is 
already that actualized form (cf. De Anima 431 B 20-432 A 3, 
431 Al-5, 417 B 18-24, 417 A14-21). So Aristotle applies to 
the problem of sensation and knowledge his general principle 
that what is actually comes to be from what is potentially by 


εἶτ So the simple bodtes in natural motion “ moving to their own forms" do 
not have these forms until they reach the term of their motions where they attain 
their actuality (see pages 413-414 supra) Cf also Rodier, Trasté de Ame, I, 
pp. 89, 123 (εἰ Crat. Pres Phil, p. 324, ἃ 128), 546, Werner, Artstote et 
Midéalisme Platontcren, p 223, Carteton, La Notion de Force, pp 104-5 and 
pp 124-26 

"8 De Anima 429 A 15-24 and Timaeus 50 B-$1A (see page 91 supra) The 
relation of the two passages seems to have heen fitst pointed out by Terchmiuller 
(Studren zuv Geschichte der Begriffe, p 333 {note}} who also observed that 
Anstotle’s use of Anaxagoras in this passage (429 A 18-20 [cf. Cras. Pres, Phel,, 
p 172, n 1223) depends upon this Platonic interpretation, In 429 A 24-25 
Aristotle then uses his adaptation of Plato's description as a criticism of Plato's 
language in the psychogonia (see note 333 supra). 
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the agency of what already is actually (cf. Metaphysics 1049 B 
24-27) It is this principle by which he believes that he has 
solved the problem to which “ participation” 15:84 meaningless 
answer: the unity of form and matter 1s produced by the effi- 
cient cause which itself being the form already actualized makes 
the proximate matter become actually what it already 1s poten- 
tially (Metaphysics 1045 B 7-23, 1075 B 34-37 [see note 297 
and page 39 supra}). 

Such an actualrzing agent for sensation, which is potentially 
all the sensible forms, may seem to be satisfactorily provided 
by the external sensible objects (cf. De Anima 417 B 20-21, 
431 A 4-5), but in the case of thought it is necessary to posit 
an internal effictent cause to actualize all the intelligible forms 
which mind 1s potentially, Consequently Aristotle has to assume 
that besides mind which can become all these forms there is also 
mind which can produce them (De Anima 430 Α 10-25). This 
actualizing agent of thought, however, should according to his 
own principle be actually all the intelligible forms prior to 
their actualization in thought, so that these intelligible forms 
would, after all, have actual existence apart from matter of 
any kind. This logical consequence of his own doctrine Aris- 
tatle does not himself draw." Instead, the efficient cause, 
which was at first declared to be analogous to τέχνη (430 A 12- 
14), 1s suddenly said to produce all things in the manner of a 
ἔξις like light, which actualizes all the potentially existing colors 
(430 A 15-17). This analogy, which appears to be an adapta- 
tion of Plato’s (cf. Republic 507 D-509 A), involves as much 
difficulty as the other, however, for light according to Aristotle 
1s the actuality of the transparent gua transparent which is so 
actualized by the agency of fire or the fifth essence (De Anima 


“© For a concise and sober interpretation of Aristotle's few and ambiguous 
remarks concerning the ‘efficient mind” cf Ross, Metaphysics, 1, pp. cxlits- 
εχΐνμι, and for some of the difficulties for other parts of Arstotle’s system 
implied in this doctrine cf, Shorey, A J. P., XXII (1901), pp. 160-64 and A. 
Bremond, Archives de Philosophie, X, 2 (1933), pp. 79-82 For a summary of 
the more important among the multitude of interpretations cf H Kurfess, Zur 
Geschichte der Erklarung der artstoteltschen Lehre vom sog ΝΟΥ͂Σ MOTHTIKOZ 
und IAOHTIKOZ and E E, Spicer, Arsstotle's Conception of Soul, pp. 103-12 
Among later publications cf, especially De Corte, La Doctrine de f'Intelligence, 
pp. 52-63, who maintains the unity of mind in its two aspects 
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418 B9-20, 419A 11). The analogy strictly applied would 
make efficient mind the actuality of a medinm between subject 
and object (cf Ross, Metaphysics, 1, p. cxlv) ; but, even on the 
most general interpretation, 1f efficient mind 1s at all analogous 
to light, %t would imply another efficient agent to produce by 
its influence or ‘ presence ” 4° this actuality. Such are some of 
the consequences involved in the attempt to explain thought 
as the actualization of forms which the mind already is poten- 
tially, an explanation which is 1n any case metaphorical, since 
here the ‘‘ material” when actualized is not a complex of 
informed matter but, on the contrary, an entirely immaterial 
form 

Even tn the explanation of physical change and generation, 
however, the “ meaningless metaphor”’ of participation is not 
successfully replaced by Aristotle's tormula of efficient causality. 
This is especially apparent in the case of natural reproduction, 
the very phenomenon which he adduces as evidence of the super- 
fluity and uselessness of the ideas (see pages 463-464 and note 
412 supra). Although he cites as an example of efficient cause 
the male parent which, by reason of being the actualized form 
that the offspring 1s to be, can produce this form in the matter 
provided by the female (Physics 202 A 11-12; cf. Metaphysics 
1034 A 4-5, 1070 B 30-34; De Gen. Animal, 729 A 9-11, 738 
B 20-27), still the true efficient cause is that which by contact 
with the matertal actualizes the form which the latter has po- 
tentially (Physics 202 A 3-9; De Gen. Animal, 734 A 2-4, 740 
B 18-24), and this 1s not the male patent itself but the sperm 
(cf. Metaphysics 1044 A 34-35; De Gen. Animal, 730 A 14-15, 
766 B 12-14). According to Aristotle’s own principle, then, the 
sperm must carry the form and so should be actually what the 


40 Aristotle says indifferently that the transparent becomes actually transparent 
(i.e, light) ὑπὸ πυρὸς ἢ τοιούτον (De Anima 418 B 11-13, 419 A 23-25) and 
that light 1s πυρὸς ἢ τοιοὗῦτου τινὸς παρουσία ἐν τῷ διαφανεῖ (418 B 13-17 and 
19-20, De δεπες 439419-21) This παρουσία 15, of course, not corporeal 
presence (cf De Anima 418 B17) but 15 an attempt to express the “ transmitted 
influence ἡ of the effictent cause The term was very probably suggested by Plato’s 
usage (cf Lyses 217 C-E), but tt 1s no “ remnant of a Platonic period”, on the 
contrary, tt indicates the difficulty, as Carteron puts it, ‘de concevoir une action 
transitive entre substances’ (La Notion de Force, p 72, 0, 280; cf Rodier, 
Traté de lb Ame, 11, pp 274-75). 
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catamenia are potentially; Κ᾿ but it obviously is not the ac- 
tualized form, whether by “ form”’ of the living being soul or 
specific form be meant (see Appendix V, pages 506-508 sfra), 
and Aristotle himself finally says that it has the form only 
potentially (De Gen. Animat, 735 A 4-9, 736 B 8-12, 737 A 16- 
18; Metaphysics 1034 A 33-B1). That being so, however, it 
lacks the very characteristic of actuality which was supposed to 
account for the untfication of form and matter in the generation 
of a new individual; the ummediate factors into which this 
generation 1s analyzed turn out to be potentialities, and, since 
no combination of potentialities can result m an actuality, the 
form which appears in the new individual must be something 
over and above these factors and not to be explained by their 
conyunction.*”? It does not diminish the difficulty to say that the 


τ Cf Phystes 202 A9-11 εἶδος δὲ del οἵσεταί τι τὸ κινοῦν, ἤτοι τόδε ἢ τοιόνδε 
ἢ τοσόνδε, ὃ ἔσται ἀρχὴ καὶ αἴτιον τῆς κινήσεως ὅταν κινῇ, Here the example 18 
that of actual man producing a man from what 15 potentially man. In De Gen, 
Animal 165 Β 1015, however, the semen 1s deserbed as “containing the 
principle of form" as the first moving cause, cf 737 A 32-34 ταύτην (sefl 
τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς ἀρχὴν = form (cf 738 B 26-27 and Metaphysics 1035 B14 16]) 
γὰρ τὸ τοῦ ἄρρενος ἐπιφέρει σπέρμα. At 734B 21-22, after stating the general 
formula that all natural and artificial products come to be from what 1s potentially 
such by the agency of what 1s actually, Aristatle says τὸ μὲν οὖν σπέρμα τοιοῦτον, 
one would consequently expect the sperm to be actually what the matter is 
potentially, especially since in 734 A 27-32 1t has been concluded from this same 
formula that the heart, for example, cannot produce the liver because ta do sa 
it would have to have the form of the liver 

In 741 B 5-7 it 15 said that the male ἐμποιεῖ τὴν αἰσθητικὴν ψυχὴν ἢ δι᾽ αὐτοῦ 
ἢ διὰ τῆς γονῆς. The former alternative refers to those male insects which 
supposedly emit no sperm but are penetrated by the female in copulation (729 
B 22-33, cf 721 A 13-17 and 723 Βὶ 19-24), Even here, however, it is not the 
male animal as such but the analogue of the sperm in the male animal which 
mforms the material in the female (cf 729 B 25-28 and 31-32). In this passage 
Aristotle speaks Joosely of the sperm or its analogue as τῇ it were itself just the 
form (729 B 19-21 and cf Platt’s note in the Oxford Translatron of De Gen 
Antmal on 724B6) 

428 Cf, Carterton, La Notion de Force, pp 90-91. “Le mieux que IJ’on puisse 
dire, c'est que l’dme étant en puissance dans l’oeuf et Ja semence, est éveillée 
quand |’embryon se forme " According to Arsstotle’s general formula, the 
contact of sperm should make the catamenia, which are potentially sperm (cf. 
De Gen Animal 728 A 26-30, 737 A 28-29, 774 ἡ 1.2}, become actually sperm 
but could not account for any further actualization Any potentiality of the 
sperm would have to be actualized itself before it could actualize the potentiality 
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sperm has within itself a ‘ motion” set up by the male parent 
and that therefore the contact of sperm ts equivalent to the 
contact of the actualized form (De Gen. Animal. 734B 7-9), 
If this “ motion” 1s just a mechanical impulse which, by re- 
leasing the first of a series of movements already organized in 
the catamenia, starts the consecutive actualization of the whole 
series in an automatic development of the parts of the embryo 
(734 B 9-16, cf. 741 Β 7-9), there is no necessary relation 
between the form of the efficient cause and the form which 
appears in the new individual (cf. Carteron, La Notion de 
Force, pp, 92 and 191). If, on the other hand, it is analogous 
to the motion of the tools whereby the soul of the artisan causes 
the form which it knows—and so actually 1s (see note 411 
supray—to appear in the external matter (730 Β 8-32, cf. 
740 B 25-741 A 2), this motion of the sperm must represent 
the form actualized in the male parent and so, once more, must 
be that form either actually or potentially, unless 1t is a “ potency 
of the form” in some unexplained sense of “ force” produced 
by the form and able to reproduce it**? Even if one does not 


of the catamenia, and this actualization of the sperm would imply another agent 
which should already be actually what it actualizes in the sperm There 1s ἃ 
partial recognition of this at Metaphysics 1049 A 14-17 where it 1s said that the 
Sperm 1s mot even potentialiy a man (cf, 1049 A 1-3) until it has been deposited 
and has undergone a change {'), even here, however, once deposited the sperm 
is spoken of as acquiring the necessary characteristics διὰ τῆς αὑτοῦ ἀρχῆς, though 
Aristotle does nat and cennot say what “ principle of its own” could so actualize 
the formative principle ttself 

‘* According to De Gen Animal, 730B19-22 and 27-32 the sperm 1s 
employed as an instrument by " nature,” which “ nature" seems in each particular 
case to be the " generative soul” (740 B 29-741 A 2, cf, Carteron, La Notron de 
Force, p 89), although in Metaphysics 1034 A 33-34 the sperm js treated as the 
analogue of the attisan himself (cf, [Alexander], Metaph, p 500, 10-12). 
That sperm is an instrument and not matter is according to Michael Ephesius 
the reason why it is exempt from organic development and growth even though 
in De Gen. Animal, 737 A 20-22 it 1s said to be moved with the same motion 
which it sets up in the catamena ({Philoponus], De Gen Antmal pp 87, 29- 
88, 12), but ut should be observed that this motion, the same as that in virtue 
of which the body increases, is 1n that passage ascribed to it not as an instrument 
but because it 35 a secretion, 1,6 formed matter (737 A 18-20, cf 725 A 11-27, 
726B3-15) In the account of heredity the ‘motion’ of sperm becomes 
motions, some actual and others potential, which are produced by the forces 
of all the characteristics of the male parent, the latent as well as the manifest, 
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inquire too curiously into the nature of this instrumental motion 
intermediate between the actualized form and the potenttal 
matter but assumes that the form does somehow generate tt 
and by meansof itcan set up motions and changes tn the matter, 
still the appearance of the new form remains unexplained, since 


and which tn turn produce all the parts and characteristics of the offspring 
(cf 767 B 35-768 Α 2, 768 A11-14, 768 B 4-7). One may disregard the many 
difficulties for Arstotle’s general theory which are here involved (6 g_ the 
impheations of efficent motions of matter [cf 768A 19-20 and 35-36}, of 
particular forms, and of the independence of the more general charactertsttcs 
from the more particular {cf 768 A 28-31], see note 238 supra), it 1s enough 
to observe that these motions of sperm must represent exactly the form of the 
male parent, that they constitute what Michael Ephesius calls the δύναμις in the 
sperm that actually has the immaterialized forms of all the parts which will be 
actualized in the matter (cf [Philoponus}, De Gen. Animal. p. 73, 19-34). 
Such a δύναμις, however, 1s obviously not the actuality of the form and yet not 
the potentiality of form either, since the sperm, if st had the form potentially, 
could not actualize the matter and would not be different from it, unless 
‘potentially ’ in the case of sperm signifies not a posssbility of recesving or 
becoming, as it does in the case of the catamenia, but a power of producing 
(cf, [Philoponus}, De Gen Ansmal p, 88, 15-20) It 1s δύναμις in this sense 
of “active power'’ that Aristotle so often attributes to the sperm (e.g. De 
Gen Animal, 727 B 14-16, 730A 14 15, 736 A 24-27, 739A17) and that he 
sometimes glosses with κένησις (e g 720 Β 4-8} and sometimes replaces by at 
(e.g 7388 11:15}, Such “power” to actualize potential matter, however, 
belongs to an agent in virtue of the form which it has actyally, and it 1s only 
hy equivocation of δύναμις that Amstotle can pass from what the sperm is 
potentially to its supposed power to produce that thing Thus, upon first stating 
that the sperm is potentially (δυνάμει) what each part of the animal or the 
whole animal 1s actually, he suggests (De Gen Animal 726B15-24) that it 
may be so because it has in itself some power (δύναμις) which would be a genera- 
tive principle of motion (ἀρχὴ κινήσεως γεννητική), every part of the body 
being what it 1s in virtue of soul or some other power (ἄλλῃ tis δύναμις), and 
the soul which sperm has δυνάμει later becomes explicitly ποιοῦσα δύναμις by 
mediation of the ambiguous phrase ἡ ψυχῆς δύναμις (cf, 740 B 29-37), On the 
other hand, when from the statement of the general principle of production one 
would expect Aristotle to conclude that the sperm must be actually what the 
catamenia are potentially (734 B 21-22, see note 421 supra), he really asserts 
only that the sperm has a certain principle of motion (734 B 22-24, cf 743 A 
21-29) In this κένησις of sperm are blended the equivocations of δύναμις and 
ἐντελέχεια---ἐνέργεια, the first passing imperceptibly from the meaning of poten- 
trality to that of power and the second from the meaning of actualrty to that of 
action, but Aristotle does not attempt to say, of course, what this power or action 
may be which 1s intermediate between the actualized form which produces it and 
the matter which it actualizes 
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form cannot be produced by the fashioning of matter, for ac- 
cording to Aristotle it 1s not the result of any process at all but 
supervenes instantaneously without generation and disappears 
without destruction.* It cannot be the result, then, even of 
change wrought in matter by the direct contact of the actualized 
form; and, if such instantaneous appearance is generation “ acci- 
dental ” to the real nature of the form, tt does not differ at all 
from “‘ participation,” even though Aristotle denies that the 
form, while more real than any of its particulasizations (Meta- 
physics 1029 A 5-7 and 27-32), has any separate existence except 
in the particularizations which are accidental to it.*” 

The charge that partictpation is futile 1s ultimately just the 
contention that nothing could explain how the ideas are the 
οὐσίαι of phenomena which did not make them immanent tn the 


‘9 Metaphysics 1033 B 5-19 {φανερὸν ἄρα ὅτι οὐδὲ τὸ eldos . . , ob γίγνέται 
οὐδ' ἔστιν αὐτοῦ γένεσις οὐδὲ τὸ ri ἦν εἶναι, krh.), 1039 B 20-27 (- . - τοῦ 
δὲ λόγου οὐκ ἔστιν οὕτως ὥστε φθείρεσθαι" οὐδὲ γὰρ γένεσις. ἀλλ’ ἄνευ 
γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς εἰσὶ καὶ οὐκ εἰσίν"... κτλ,), cf, 1034 Β 7-16, 1042 A 26-31, 
1043 B 14-18, 1044 B 21-29, 1070 Α 15-17, see note 279 supra and cf. Mure, 
Arssioile, pp 214-15, Rivaud, Le Probléme du Deventr, p 404, Rodier, Tratté 
de l’Ame, N, p 179. (Cf for the doctrine that alteration 1s instantaneous 
[Péyster 186A 15-16, 253 B 23-26, De Sensu 446B 28-447 Α 6] Crit, Pres. 
Phil, pp 89-90; Boas, Aj.P, LVII [1936], pp 27-8.) In De Gen. Ansmal, 
730 B 14 15, however, Arstotle says that at the agency of the artisan the form 
arses in the matter διὰ τῆς κινήσεως, and at 734 B 33-36 he goes so far as to say 
that the motion from the male parent, who 1s actually what the matter 15 
potentially, makes the formula by which flesh 1 flesh 

‘35 See pages 370 372 sapra and on this “ accidental generation" (Metaphysics 
1033 A 24 31 [notes 256 and 279 sepral) cf Baeumker, Das Problem der 
Afaterte, pp. 287-88. “eine salche accidentelle Entstehung dec Form wiirde 
doch mur dann keine Entstehung dec Form selbst sein, wenn diese Form nur 
ausserlich bald zu diesem, bald zu jyenem Terle der Materte in Bezichung 
trate, in sich aber gleich der platonischen Idee als eine specifisch und numerisch 
identische verharrte ’ For the insufficiency of Anstotle’s efficient cause as an 
explanation of the appearance of the new form cf. especially Carteron, La Notion 
de Force, pp 223-27. Vt is worth observing that as the cyclical change of the 
simple bodies 15 called an smztation of the perpetual rotation of the celestial 
spheres—which is ttself really an imitation of the prime mover's immobile activity 
—{see pages 465-466 and note 414 szpra), so natural generation 1s represented 
85 a parte pation in the eternal and divine for which ail living beings yearn and 
whith 1s the final cause of all their natural activities (De Ansa 415 A 26- 7, 
cf, De Gen, Animal, 731 B 24-35, and for the Platonic origin of this notion of 
immortality see note 121 s#pra). 
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sensible particulars (Metaphysics 992 A 26-29, 991A 12-14 
= 1079 B 15-18, see pages 376-377 and note 123 supia) That 
participation does not produce such immanence Plato would 
certainly have been the first to admut, for Tunaeus 52 A-C (see 
pages 209-210 svp1a) proves that participation or imitation was 
not intended to abolish or even to minimize the separation of 
phenomena and ideas; *”® but he would have denied that the 
causes of being for phenomena must as the οὐσίαι of these things 
be inseparable from them (Metaphysics 991 B 1-4 = 1079 Β 35- 
1080 A 3 [page 379 supra], see notes 290 and 230 supra). 


“#6 Hoffmann (Anhang zu Zeller, Phil Grech, 11,1, pp 1092-93, Platontsmus 
und Mystik, pp 12-13) and Faust (Der Moglichkestigedanke, 1, p 72) nghtly 
protest against the wide-spread supposition (6 g Stenzel, Stadsen, pp 119-21) 
that Plato sntended to “ overcome” the separation, Stenzel (Joc ¢z# and op est., 
pp. 104-5), like Brochard (Etudes de Philosophie Ancrenne et de Philosophte 
Moderne, p 148), represents him as having thought that the doctrine of the 
intercommunion of ideas abolished the separation between the ideas and particu- 
lars, but this 1s refuted both by Trmaeus 52 A-C and by the fact that there 1s a 
distinct difference between the interrelation of the :deas and the dependence of 
phenomena upon them (see page 317 sxpra and cf Cornford, Plato’s Theory of 
Knowledge, p. 297) In reducing the latter to the former these interpreters 
commut an error just the reverse of Arstotle’s when he assumes that the ideas 
have the same kind of relation to one another as the phenomena have to them 
(see pages 476-478 infra) 

Austotle’s own criticism of participation, then, as well as all of his other 
evidence contradicts the :solated statement at Metaphysics 987 B 10-14 (pages 179- 
180 s#pra) representing Platonic “ participation" as ἃ mere verbal variant of an 
alleged Pythagorean “‘imitation'"’ {see page 193, page 109, and note 65 supra), 
a statement which, as we have observed, 15 part of Aristotle’s attempt to connect 
Platonism with Pythagoreanism and did not belong to his orginal account and 
criticism of the theory of ideas (see pages 189-198 sxpra) In that orginal 
account, the περὲ ἰδεῶν, as in the Metaphysics itself Aristotle in speaking of the 
Platonic theory made no distinction between “ participation" and “imitation "’ 
(εἴ frag 189, p 152, 14-16 and 21-24 [Rose] = Alexander, Metaph, p 98, 
11-12 and 16-19; Metaphysics 991 A20-21 [note 103 supra}); and Plato 
obviously used the two as equivalent (see note 95 supra and on Parmentdes 132 
D-133 A see pages 295-298 supra) At Metaphysics 1092 A 1-2 Aristotle glosses 
μετέχειν with ὀρέγεσθας (cf Physres 192 A 16-22), in the Exdemtan Ethres 
(1217 B 5-10) κατὰ μετοχὴ» καὶ ὁμοιότητα is a single phrase, the relation from 
the side of the idea being expressed by παρουσία, but most interesting of all 1s 
the schematization in the LF version of Alexander, Metaph, p 121, according to 
which participation 1s expressly a generic term of which imitation 1s one spectes: 
τριχῶς δὲ ἡ μετοχή" ἢ κατὰ ἔμφασιν, ὡς ἐπὶ τοῦ κατόπτρου, ἣ κατὰ διατύπωσιν, 
ὡς ἐπὶ τῆς σφραγῖδος, ἢ καθ᾽ ὁμοίωσιν, ὡς ἐπὶ τῆς εἰκόνος 
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This is a canon of Aristotle’s own doctrine of substance, which 
upon closer examination is seen to involve such restrictions as 
to render its apparent purport invalid (see pages 351-357 supra) 
and the superficial plausibility of which depends upon the am- 
biguity of οὐσία as Aristotle uses the term (see pages 364-371 
supra). Atany rate, to Plato immanence amounts to dependence 
upon external conditions, so that what is immanent could not 
itself be οὐσία and consequently could not be the source of being 
for that to the inherence 1n which it owes what being it has 
itself; to argue that what is not immanent in the participant 
cannot be the cause of its being would to him be tantamount 
to asserting that the cause of being for an image cannot be a 
separate original but must be a characteristic of the image itself 
(see ies 371-376 supra). Participation, whether or not it is 
an adequate explanation of the being of phenomena, at least 
satisfies the primary requisite of any such explanation, namely 
to represent phenomenal existence as derivative from being 
which 1s itself not reduced to the phenomenal level or in any 
way affected in its reality by being the cause of this derivative 
existence. To Aristotle’s remark that the phenomena are not 
“from’’ (ἐκ) the ideas in any ordinary sense of the word 
(Metaphysics 991 A 19-20 = 1079 B 23-24 [page 377 and note 
293 supra}) Plato could assent and reply that participation 
signifies that they are “from” them in the same way as ac- 
cording to Aristotle the world of nature is “from” his first 
principle, “depending from” it (Metaphysics 1072 B 10-14 
and 1003 B 12-17 [ἤρτηται ἐκ], see note 271 supra) as from a 
" separate essence” (see pages 359-364 and note 269 sxzpra) 
In any case, Aristotle's own criticism of participation should 
have prevented him from treating the ideas as if they must be 
in space since they are participated in (see pages 117-123 supra) 
and as if they could not be principles of multiplicities because 
they were meant to be constitutive elements present in the 
participants.*”’ This latter interpretation, moreover, mistaken 
in itself, he mistakenly applies to the relation among the ideas 


“*7 See page 222 supra on Metapbystes 1002 B 40-32 and 999 B 27-1000 A 4 
and cf, Alexander, Metapé., pp. 217, 27-218, 17 and Syrianus, Metaph., p 40, 
32-34, See also note 428 infra. 
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as well,‘ as if this must be identical with the relation of 
phenomena to them, whatever that may be. The same er- 
roneous transference underlies his criticism that the metaphor 
of paradeigmatism would make the tdeas models not only of 
phenomena but of other tdeas also, so that the same thing 
would be both model and image (Metaphysics 991 A 29-B1 
= 1079 B 33-35). This 1s hardly compatible with the objection 
which immediately precedes it, namely that the same thing 
would have many models (Metaphysics 991 A 27-29 = 1079 
B 31-33, for both see page 378 and note 294 sxzpra), since here 
the more general and more specific ideas are treated as if they 
had the same relation to the particular and none at all to one 


458 Τῆς difficulties which Aristotle rasses in Metaphysics 1086 B 20-32 (see 
note 247 supra) he means to apply both to the ideas as elements of phenomena 
and to the principles which he considers elements of the ideas. That is clea 
from 1087 A 4-7, concerning which Robin (though, following Bonitz and Christ, 
he mistakenly excises καὶ ἰδέας 19 1087 A 6) rightly says ‘‘ Aristote se propose 
d’exclure, d’un facgon générale, I'hypothése des Universaux séparés et isndivi- 
dualisés, aussi bien en ce qui concerne les principes, a l’égard des Idées, qu’en 
ce qui concerne les Idées a l’égard des choses sensibles” (Idéer et Nomobres, 
n 480 [p 532}), Referring to the aforementioned difficulties, the sentence 
in question says that they all follow logically "when they make the ideas out of 
elements and apart from the substances which have the same form (i ¢ particulars 
of a single species, substances in Aristotle's sense, of which the principles are the 
immanent forms or essences [see page 347 and note 285 sapral) they clam that 
the ideas are a single separate thing " (cf. Ross, Metaphysics, ἢ, p. 465 on 1087 
A 5-6) That 1s, the particulars of whitch the tdeas are elements can be just so 
many as are the ideas, and the 1deas tn turn can be 158 so many as are their 
constitutive elements. The principles or elements of the ideas which Aristutle 
here has in mind are nat, as 15 frequently asserted, the principles of :dea-numbers, 
“the one” and “the indefinite dyad" (e.g [Alexander], Metaph., p 787, 
28-30; Ross, Metaphysics, UH, p. 463), but simply the “ generic" rdeas, such as 
the idea of animal (cf. Metaphystcs 1003 A 5-17), though the ideas of one and 
of being would, of course, be among these (cf 999 B 24-26), So in 1039 A 33- 
B 2 the 1:dea of animal is treated as sf it were a constituent element present in 
the separate tdeas of specific animals, e.g man and horse, and the assertion of 
1039 B 16-17 assumes that the specific idea 1s a constituent element of the sensible 
particular {see page 43 and note 122 supra, and for the legitimate use of this 
difficulty against Eudoxus [Alexander, Metap4, Ρ. 98, 3-4] and its exposure by 
Plato himself in the Parmenides [131B 1-2] see Appendix VII, pages 531 
and 536 :njra), At 1040 A 22-23 Aristotle snsists that the specific ideas are 
composites of sumpler ideas and at 1092 A 6-7 charges the Platonists with making 
every principle an element. 
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another The subsequent criticism (i € 991 A 29-B1) neglects 
Plato’s distinction between the intercommunion of ideas and 
the relation to them of phenomena as participants of images 
(see pages 46-47 and 316-318 sapia);, but this objection dts- 
regards altogether the doctrine of intercommunion and with it 
the distinction of implication, compatibility, and incompatt- 
bility in this intertelation of tdeas (see pages 90-91 and 374-375 
supra on Phaedo 103 C-105 B [cf. Robin, Platon, pp. 109 and 
274]; cf. Sopbist 253 Ὁ). The consideration of these argu- 
ments of Aristotle, however, leads properly beyond his inter- 
pretation and criticism of the relation between the ideas and 
phenomena to his analysis of the ideas themselves and his 
account of the ultimate principles of the Platonists 
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The exposition in the text 1s sufficient refutation of the view 
of J. M. Watson (Arzstotle’s Criticasms of Plato, pp. 17-18) 
that Physics 209 B 33 ff. “ expressly distinguishes the ‘ space ¢ 
of the Timaeus from the later matertal principle, viz. ‘ the 
Great and the Small’” and that the “tentative tone” of 
Phystcs 207 A 29 ft. shows that Aristotle did not believe in the 
identity of the unlimited in sensibles and in ideas; of Physecs 
203 A 9-10 (for Plato τὸ ἄπειρον exists both in sensibles and in 
ideas) Watson says merely that “ there 1s no reason to conclude 
that this ἄπειρον is for both numerically the same,” while he 
tries to explain away the clear staternent of this :dentity in 
Metaphysics 988 A 10-14 by saying that “were the matertal 
cause identical for both Idea and phenomenon, this passage 
would mean that the Ideas which determine the Great-and- 
Small are yet themselves partly the result of that Great-and- 
Small, a contradiction which there ts as little reason for at- 
tributing to Artstotle as to Plato.” This may be a reason to 
suspect the accuracy of Aristotle's report, it is, however, no 
reason for denying that he explicitly attributes this “ contra- 
diction’ to Plato. Watson goes on to argue (pp. 19 f.) that 
Aristotle in reporting Plato’s theory distinguishes species of 
“the great and the small” (Metaphysics 1085 A 9-12) and so 
can use the generic name either for the indeterminate dyad 
(== τὸ πολὺ καὶ τὸ ὀλίγον, Metaphysics 1088 A 19} which is the 
matter of both ideal and mathematical numbers or for the 
specific ““ great and small,” the material element of geometrical 
magnitudes but that he never uses ‘‘ the indeterminate dyad” 
to refer to both, The matter of phenomena (xépa), however, 
ts not a third species (here Watson follows Baeumker, Problem 
der Maierie, pp. 196 ff.) but was subsumed “ under the more 
comprehensive category of τὸ ἄπειρον or, as he said in his fec- 
tures, “the Great and the Small’.” Watson, therefore, admits 
that Aristotle considers the Platonic matter of phenomena and 
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the material element of geometrical magnitudes to be identical. 
But against a distinctton between the material element of 
magnitudes and that of numbers Metaphysics 1001 B 19-25 1s 
conclusive; Aristotle there contends that his opponents cannot 
explain how or why at one time number, at another magnitude 
cesults from the one and the not-one since the not-one ts ἀνισότης 
καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ φύσις. That this refers to Plato is shown by a com- 
parison of the following passages which further substantiate 
the identity of the material principle:—1081 A 24-25 (ὥσπερ 
ὁ πρῶτος εἰπὼν «τὸν ἀριθμὸν εἶναι ἐξ ἀνίσων [note that both mathe- 
matical and ideal numbers are under consideration, 1081 A 17. 
21 and cf. 1086 A 11-13, 1090 B 32-36], n. ὃ. ἐξ ἀνίσων here is 
the same as ἐκ τοῦ μεγάλου καὶ μικροῦ ἰσασθέντων in 1083'B 23-25, 
30-32), 1087 B4-6 (τὸ ἄνισον --α ὕλη), 7-11 (these generate 
number ἐκ τῆς τοῦ ἀνίσου δυάδος τοῦ μεγάλον καὶ μικροῦ and he who 
says that the principles are the unequal and the one and that 
the unequal 1s a dyad consisting of great and small ds ἐν ὄντα 
τὸ ἄγισον καὶ τὸ μέγα καὶ τὸ μικρὸν λέγει καὶ οὐ διορίξει ὅτι λόγῳ ἀριθμῷ 
δ᾽ οὔ), 1092 B 1-2 (numbers derived from the unequal and the 
one), 1075 A 32-33 (τὸ ἄνισον = ὕλη in the sense of Aristotle's 
substrate of phenomena and the “contrartes” of the Preso- 
cratics), 1091.A 24-25 (some produce even number first ἐξ 
ἀνίσων... τοῦ μεγάλου Kal μικροῦ ἰσασϑέντωνῚ ; then in 1091 B 30-32 
after certain difficulties of the theory of ideas are mentioned 
the further absurdity is noted that τὸ ἐναντίον στοιχεῖον (1.€. 
matter), τὸ ἄνισον Kat μέγα καὶ μικρόν, 16 tdentified with evil (cf. 
988 A 14-15 and note 62 suprz). So Aristotle plainly asserts 
that for Plato the matertal substrate of ideas (or ideal num- 
bers), mathematical numbers, magnitudes, and phenomena is 
identical and that τὸ ἄνισον, “the unequal dyad,” “the dyad 
of the great and small,” and “the great and the small” are 
all merely different names for this single concept. The varia- 
tion of ἄνισα and ἄνισον in the above passages 15 parallel to the 
discrepancy between Aristotle’s statement that “the great and 
small” was for Plato a unit and his frequent treatment of it 
as a pair (cf. Ross, Metaphysics, I, p. lxti; I, pp 470-471 on 
1087 B 12). There ate indications that some Platonists (proba- 
bly Xenocrates, cf pages 87-88 svpra), in order to avoid the ob- 
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jecttons brought against the term “ the unequal,” urged that 
Plato really meant by it a couple (1.e “the great” and “the 
small’’) and themselves made exclusive use of the term “ dyad”’ 
or “indefinite dyad” (cf. 1088 B 28-35, 1056 A 8-11 [cf. note 
60 s¢pra}, 1089 A 35-B2 [the indefinite dyad and “ the great 
and the small” are two different terms but their presumptive 
function is the same and, in Aristotle’s eyes, so are their short- 
comings; moreover, his objection that neither can explain the 
multiplicity of qualities and magnitudes without making these 
latter nvmnbers shows that he considers either to have been the 
only material principle adopted by its proponents]}) , the term1- 
nology of these Platonists and their interpretation of Plato are 
probably responsible for Aristotle’s treatment of the principle 
as a compound of two concepts (cf, Ross, op. c#t., I, p. Ixt) 

Since, then, Aristotle considered the “ indefinite dyad“ and the 
“unequal” or ““ great and small” to differ only in name and 
since he 1s concerned with refuting what he holds to be the 
identical tendencies of Plato and the younger Academicians at 
once, he can at times in reference to Plato's proper doctrines 
use the term “indefinite dyad” by which certain of Plato’s 
pupils referred to his material principle (1083 B 35-36 [cf. 
23-25, the objections are supposed to be cogent against Xeno- 
crates as well as Plato}, 1088 A 15-17, 1091 A 3-5 [cf. 1090 
B 32-1091 A 3}; it 1s noteworthy that all these passages occur 
in Books M and N where Aristotle 1s concerned more with ihe 
theories of Speusippus and Xenocrates than with that of Plato, 
cf. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 182, 196-199, and von Ivanka, 
Scholastik, 1X [1934], pp. 532-533). 

Aristotle does indeed talk of species of “ the great and the 
small,” but his statements show that this was a development 
different from Plato’s own doctrine. In Metaphysics 1085 A 9- 
12 he says that some produce lines from “long and short,” 
planes from “broad and narrow," solids from ‘deep and 
shallow,”’ and he adds that these are species of “ the great and 
the small”: the same account occurs in 992 A 10-13 where 
“long and short’ 15 called ‘‘a particular great and small” 
(Alexander, Metaph., p. 117, 23-24, says that Aristotle spoke 
of this doctrine in the De Philosophia; Pseudo-Alexander, 
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Metaph., p 777, 19-20, and Syrianus, Metaph., p. 154, 12-13, 
in saying that it was Plato’s doctrine that was recounted in the 
De Philosopbia, refer not to this but to the theory that the 
numbers 2, 3, and 4 were the formal! elements of line, plane, 
and solid [cf note 77 s#pra]), but—whule Plato himself may 
have spoken of these three “ pasts” as dimensional aspects of 
a single spatial indefiniteness—992 A 16-18 shows that the 
theory to which Aristotle refers made the matertal principle 
of numbers τὸ πολὺ καὶ ὀλίγον and 1087 B 12-21 says une- 
quivocally that those who adopted this as the principle for 
number were other than those who used for it “ the great and 
the small’’ and that the innovation was due to the feeling that 
the latter was more proper to magnitude (he also mentions as 
different those who use the more universal “excess and ex- 
ceeded ” [ 17-18, 22-231], those who use τὸ ἕτερον καὶ τὸ ἄλλο {26}, 
and those who use πλῆθος [27; the last 1s Speusippus, cf note 
60 sepia; the other two are unidentified but may be eclectics 
who combined certain tendencies of Platonism and Pytha- 
goreanism, ct. Robin, Idées et Nombies, pp 657-660}). In 
1089 B 9-15 he criticizes the same doctrine for failing to show 
how there are πολλὰ ἄνισα παρὸ τὸ ἄνισον and implies that παλὺ--- 
ὀλίγον, the principle of numbers, is one subdivision of the un- 
equal and μέγα---μικρόν is another, this latter being subdivided 
into the three pairs that produce lines, planes, and solids, while 
still other species of relation are also assumed Since his ob- 
jection to the lack of connection among these pairs (1085 A 16- 
19, cf. 992 A 13-19) does not preclude his admission that they 
are Somehow related to the entities supposedly derived from 
them and since the mistaken relationship assumed 1s of the 
same kind as that in the case of Plato's single material principle, 
he can refer to these pairs in criticizing those who posit the 
unequal as a unit but make it a dyad indefinite of great and 
small (1, 6. Plato); these, he says, are characteristics and acci- 
dents rather than substrates of numbers and magnitudes, πολὺ 
καὶ ὀλίγον of number and μέγα καὶ μικρόν of magnitude, just like 
even and odd, smooth and rough, straight and curved (1088 
A 15-21, cf, 1085 A 20-23 where this objection 15 made to the 
theory of the other sect). This attributes to Plato the substrate 
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πολὺ---ὀλίγον no more than tt does even and odd Similarly 1088 
B 4-13, where these pairs are mentioned, is a critique aimed 
at the general tendencies of all the Platonistic theories of 
elements‘—elements are not predicated of those things of 
which they are elements, but πολύ and ὀλίγον are predicable, 
both together and separately, of number, μακρόν and βραχύ of 
line, πλατύ and στενόν of plane; and, further, 1f some number 
1s absolutely ὀλίγον (as Aristotle believes 2 to be), then there 
must be a number which 15 absolutely πολύ, in which case num- 
ber cannot consist of ὀλίγον καὶ πολύ Metaphysics 1090 Β 32- 
1091 A 2 seems troublesome because of a corrupt text; it refers 
to those who differentiate 1deal and mathematical number (a 
peculiarity of Plato, according to Arstotle, cf 987 B 14-18, 
1086 A 11-13) and then accuses them of failing to say how or 
from what mathematical number originates. If from “the 
great and small,’”’ Aristotle objects, it will be the same as ideal 
number. The next words are ἐξ ἄλλου δέ τινος μικροῦ καὶ μεγάλον" 
τὰ γὰρ μεγέθη ποιεῖ. The emendations and interpretations (cf. 
Bonitz, Metaphysica, p 582; Ross, Metaphysics, U, p. 482; 
Robin, Idées οἱ Nomdb1es, note 221* [p 2161) which make this 
mean that Plato derived magnitude from “some other great 
and small” cannot be reconciled with the flat statement of 
1001 B 21-24: διὰ τί καὶ πῶς ὁτὲ μὲν ἀριθμὸς ὁτὲ δὲ μέγεθος ἔσται τὸ 
γενόμενον, εἴπερ τὸ μὴ ἕν ἡ ἀνισότης καὶ ἡ αὐτὴ φύσις ἦν, I should, 
therefore, read ἐξ ἄλλου δὲ τίνος μικροῦ καὶ μεγάλου τὰ μεγέθη ποιεῖ 5 
(“and from what other great and small does he produce 
magnitudes?”’). Thus the objection 1s the same as that of 
1001 B 19-25 (cf. 991 B 27-30), extended now to the mathe- 
matical numbers, and the next sentence supports this imter- 
pretation (“ But if he should say that it 1s some other [great 
and small} he would say that the elements are multiple”) ; 
had Plato already posited two material principles, it would be 
absurd to restrict this objection to the case of his positing a 
third, 

So Aristotle assigns to Plato a single material principle, by 
whatever name it be called, and distinguishes a Platonisttc 
theory which in respect of its multiplicity of material principles 
and Aristotle's cbyection to them is similar to the description 
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and the criticism of the system of Speusippus (1028 B 21-24, 
1075 B 37-1076 A 4, 1085 A 32-34 and B 1-4, 1090 B 13-20; 
cf 1085 A 15-19 [992A 10-19], 1080 Β 10-15), though the 
latter differs from st by making πλῆθος, not πολὺ καὶ ὀλέγον, the 
material of numbers (1087 B 6-8, 27 [cf 1091 Β 30-35 and 
1072 B 30-34}) and by positing for each of the other classes 
of existing things a material substrate different from this but 
analogous to tt (1085 A 31-34). On the other hand, Meta- 
physics 1090 B 20-32 testifies that Xenocrates (cf. Ross, Meta- 
physics, UI, p. 481) used the same material principle for the 
ideas (which he identified with numbers) and magnitudes, 
explaining the difference by different formal elements: magnu- 
tude, Aristotle says, he constructs of the nzatter and number, 
lines from 2, planes from 3, solids from 4, etc [Alexander], 
Metaph., p. 816, 20-25, insists that this matter 1s other than 
that of the ideal numbers; but his commentaty on 1028 B 24- 
27 (ibid., p. 463, 2-8) as strenuously denies this (cf. note 77 
supra); and Agsistotle’s unmodified phrase ἐκ τῆς ὕλης implies a 
single substrate, while his statement that the objection of 
making nature episodic does not touch this theory as it does 
that of Speusippus means that he regards its material principle 
as unique, for it 1s the multiplicity of this principle in the 
theory of Speusippus that causes its episodic character (cf. 
1090 B 16-20 with 1085B1-4). Nor could Aristotle object 
that these magnitudes do not differ from the ideas (1090 B 24- 
25} unless he supposed their matter to be the same as that of 
the ideas, just as he argues (1090 B 36-37) that, if Plato's 
mathematical number derives from “ the great and small,” it 18 
the same as his tdeal number. Although Aristotle does not 
directly discuss Xenocrates’ material of phenomena any more 
than he does that of Speusippus, the former seems to have paid 
more attention than the latter to the physical world (cf. Theo- 
phrastus, Metaphysics 6B6-9; Atistotle, Metaphysics 1028 
B 24-27); elsewhere we read that he called matter ἀέναον 
(Stobaeus, Eclog. I, 10, 12 [Dox. Graec., p. 288 b 15]; Theo- 
doretus, IV, 2), a word that appears in the Pythagorean de- 
scription of the rerpaxrés as πηγὴ ἀενάου φύσεως ῥιξώματα ἔχουσα 
(Hippolytus, Refut. I, 2,8; Aétius, I, 3,8 {| Dox. Graec., p. 282}, 
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Sextus, Adv. Math. VII, 94). Although there the word ap- 
parently means “ everlasting,’ Plato had used it in the sense 
of “ ever-flowing” to designate material phenomena as con- 
trasted with soul (Laws 966 D-E, cf England ad /oc.). The 
passage of Stobaeus implies that Xenocrates gave the word the 
connotation of plurality (1.¢. é-privative - ἕν); and a com- 
parison of Metaphysics 1090 B 21-24 with Sextus’ account 
(Adv. Math, VII, 99-100) of the origin of immaterial and 
material existence from the tetractys and of Aétius’ connection 
of the tetractys with νοῦς, ἐπιστήμη, δόξα, and αἴσθησις (Dox. 
Graec., pp. 282-3) with Aristotle's statement in De Anima 
404 B 21-30 indicates that for Xenocrates ἀέναος was but another 
descriptive adjective for the indefinite dyad in whitch he com- 
bined Pythagorean and Platonic terminology. In that case his 
ultimate material principle of phenomena was identical with 
that of the tdea-numbers and magnitudes Somatic matter he 
apparently derived from this by the action of different formal 
principles in such a way as to produce the atomic bodies of the 
five elements (Aétius, I, 13, 3; I, 17, 3; Hetnze, Xexokrates, 
frag. 53; [Arstotle}, De Lin. Insec. 968 A 14-18) which were 
classified as πυκνόν and μανόν and as such combined to form the 
various patts of the cosmos (Heinze, Xenokrates, frag. 56), 
Attempts such as that of Watson to make Aristotle attribute 
to Plato more than one “material principle” are refuted by 
the very texts which they invoke But the “ contradiction” 
which Watson finds 1n the notion of a single matter for ideas 
and phenomena 1s a real difficulty. Zeller saw that Aristotle 
assigns the same “ matter" to both; his solution was that 
Aristotle, in identifying the multiplicity in the 1deas with the 
material unlimited so as to make “the great and small” the 
matter of both ideas and phenomena, mistook Plato's meaning 
(Phil. Griech., Ul, 1, pp. 750-760). Robin refuses to believe 
that Aristotle could have been mistaken in this regard (Idées 
et Nombres, n. 448, II [p. 501]) and says that the indetermi- 
nate matter of sensibles “πὸ différe pas de la matiére des 
réalités intelligibles’* (op. cit., pp. 467-8); but, despite his 
protestations, he too finally assumes for Plato three distinct 
kinds of x#pa for intelligibles, mathematicals, and sensibles and 
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says "' I'Espace qui est dans le Monde idéal π΄ ἃ rien de commun 
avec l’étendue visible” (op. ci#., pp. 474-8). How “ visible 
extension ” comes into the theory he does not say; certainly it 
1s not the χώρα of the Tinzaeus which is ἀνόρατον, But apart from 
other objections, Robin’s assumption requires that he admit 
what he formally rejects: that Aristotle completely misunder- 
stood Plato’s theory of the substrate; for example, how is 
Robin’s notion (op. cit., p. 471) that for Plato κενόν was “ the 
idea of interval” to be reconciled with Aristotle’s statement 
that those who make τόπος matter say in fact that κενόν is τὴν 
τοῦ σώματος ὕλην (Physics 214 A 13-14) ? Robin believes (op. 
et,, n 410) that Metaphysics 1092 A 17-21 supports his as- 
sumption of a space in mathematicals apart from that in in- 
telligibles and sensibles. This passage, as he admits, is con- 
cerned with Speusippus as are the lines immediately preceding 
and following it; even if τὸ be out of place (cf. Bonitz, Meta- 
physica, p. 589), it cannot refer to Plato who made space 
eternal (Timaeus 52D) and who is, because of his definition 
of τόπος͵ set apart from all others by Aristotle (Physics 209 B 16- 
17). Now im this passage Aristatle objects that it is absurd to 
make τόπος simultaneous with mathematical solids (for the text 
cf. Bonitz, foc. ci.) and to say that they have to be somewhere 
but not to say what the place is Aristotle, at any rate, has no 
notion that this τόπος is meant to be of a different kind from 
the τόπος of sensibles, as is shown by his argument that in- 
dividual things have a proper place and so are separate in 
position but mathematicals are nowhere. The theory here 
criticized was apparently meant to indicate that the determina- 
tion of position in space requites three dimensions. Certainly, 
had Speusippus been thinking of τόπος as a constituent of 
mathematicals (as Robin appears to believe) he would have 
had to make it coexistent with lines and planes as well as solids, 
As for the four kinds of space mentioned by Syrianus (Meteph., 
p. 186, 23-25), which Robin considers to be equivalent to his 
own three, they cannot be traced to any Platonist; Syrianus 
himself indicates clearly enough that their origin 1s Aristotle's 
own doctrine (sbid., 25-26; cf. Shorey, De Platonis Idearum 
Doctrina, pp. 37-9). 
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As Robin explicitly accepts Aristotle’s exposition and then 
implicitly rejects it, so Ross gives the impression of the same 
inconsistency. He once subscribes to Aristotle's statement with 
the words (Metaphysics, I, p. lxix), ‘‘in sensible things the 
great and small ts used twice over, once with the One to pro- 
duce the Ideas, once with the Ideas to produce sensible things "’; 
elsewhere (sbid., p. 169) he calls the materia! element in 
sensibles ‘‘ akin to the material element in Ideas’; then (ibid., 
p. 170) he accepts Zeller’s solution although he 1s not sure 
whether ‘such distinctions [were] made by Plato or not”, and 
later he says that Plato “ generated the 1464] magnitudes from 
the One and from the various species of the ᾿ great and small’ ” 
(Theophrastus, Metaphysics, p. 54). More recently (Physics, 
p. 541) he says: “ The Ideas contained . . . as material prin- 
ciple the great and small (or ἄπειρον) ; sensible realities con- 
tained .. . as material principle a different ἄπερον (spatial 
extension)"; but with regard to the substitution in the “ un- 
written doctrines’ of the “ great and small” for the χώρα of 
the Tzmaeus he writes (Physics, p 566): “ ‘The great and 
small’ was a more suitable name than ‘space’ to use of that 
which unites with the One to make the Forms as well as with 
the Forms to make sensible things.” Zeller, Robin, and Ross, 
then, while recognizing that Aristotle attributes to Plato but 
one material principle, all more or less explicitly reyect Aris- 
totle’s account as incorrect; their reason, whether expressed ur 
not, is Watson’s “contradiction” (cf. Zeller, Platonische 
Studien, pp. 292-5, Susemihl, Die Genetssche Entwickelung der 
Platonischen Philosophie, 11, pp. 550-557). 
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The explanation of Plato’s separation of umiversals as due 
to his belief that the shifting phenomena could not be the 
objects of definition (987 B 6-7, 1078 B 15-17) corresponds to 
a fragment of the περὶ ἰδεῶν (frag 186, Rose). On 990 Β 11 
Alexander (Metaph., p 79, 4) refers to the first book of the 
περὶ ἰδεῶν where Aristotle spoke of the arguments from the 
sciences which were used to establish the existence of ideas, 
while the “ third man” argument referred to in 990 B 17 was, 
according to Alexander (Metaph., p. 85, 11-12), used by Aris- 
totle in the same treatise {ἐν τῷ τετάρτῳ of the MSS is wrong 
{cf, Syrianus, Metaph.,, pp. 121, 1 and 195, 14]; Rose emends to 
πρώτῳ, See also Appendix IV, 92). The arguments against 
Eudoxus, which Aristotle does not grve but of which he says 
pddiov γὰρ συναγαγεῖν πολλὰ καὶ ἀδύνατα (991 A 18), Alexander 
(Metaph., p. 98, 21-22) says were given in the second book of 
the περὶ ἰδεῶν, The section on the reduction of substances to the 
principles which begins at 992A10, however, Alexander 
(Metaph , p. 117, 23-24) refers to the περὶ φιλοσοφίας, 1n the 
second book of which we know that Anstotle made some sort 
of attack on the number aspect of the theory of ideas (Syrianus, 
Metaph., pp. 159, 35-160, 3 = frag. 9, Rose). On 990 B 17- 
22 Alexander (Metaph., p 85, 17-18) refers to the wept τἀγαθοῦ 
(see pages 300-301 and note 199 supra) as he does also in com- 
menting upon 987 B 33 (Metaph., p. 56,35). The manner of the 
references in A, chap. 9 to arguments for and against Academic 
doctrines (e. g. 990 B 11-14, 991 A 18-19) gives the impression, 
as Jaeger says ( Aristoteles, p. 176), that this was not the first 
expression which Aristotle had given to his objections, and from 
the references of Alexander given above it would seem that 
A, chap. 9 must be a list compiled by Anstotle from various 
pacts of his earlier writings. Jaeger, however, thinks that 
Metaphysics A must have preceded Aristotle's published eriti- 
cisms of the theory of ideas; the use of the first person plural 
to refer to those who held the theory (990 B 9, 11, 16, 23; 991 
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B7, 992 A 11, 25, 27, 28) seems to Jaeger to show that A was 
written while Aristotle still counted himself a Platonist and that 
it was read before a Platonic circle, the group at Assos, just 
after Plato’s death. It is unthinkable, he says, that Aristotle 
should have published the critique in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας before 
this esoteric discussion had taken place (cf. Jaeger, Aréstoteles, 
pp 129, 176-179, 311) So far as this argument bears upon 
our analysis of chaps 6 and 9 of A, Jaeger’s contentions would 
still admit the possibility that Aristotle had composed in writing 
(though not for publication) outlines of his objections to the 
theory of ideas before the year 347 and that these writings were 
used 1n the composition of the Metaphysics. Apart from this, 
however, Jaeger’s conclusions are themselves untenable He 
admits that Metaphysics A presupposes the first two books of 
the Physics (Aristoteles, p 311, cf. Metaphysics 983 A 33-B 1, 
988 A 21-22). The dialogue περὶ φιλοσοφίας, however, is cited 
in Physics B, 194 A 36 where the citation cannot be a later addi- 
tion (cf. H von Arnim, Wrener Studien, XLVI [1927-28], 
pp. 6-8); therefore a published attack on the theory of ideas did 
precede Metaphysics A Moreover, H Karpp has argued with 
great force that the περὶ ἰδεῶν 15 earlier than Metaphysics A 
(‘Die Schrift des Aristoteles περὶ ἰδεῶν, Hermes, LXVIUII 
[1933], pp. 384-391); and R. Philippson has gone so far as to 
contend (though not convincingly, I think) that the περὶ ἰδεῶν 
preceded even Plato’s Parmenrdes and Sophist (“ Il περὶ ἰδεῶν di 
Aristotele,” Riv. dr Filologia, UXIV [1936], pp 113-125) 

Whatever the true chronological arrangement of these writings 
may be, however, Jaeger’s reason for believing that no published 
attack on the ideas could have preceded Metaphystcs A 18 
insufficient That reason is that Aristotle in Bock A uses the 
first person plural “ wo immer von der Ideenlehre die Rede ist "’ 
(Aristoteles, p. 176, n 2). So, to be sure, he ought to have 
done :f he still considered himself to be a Platontst at this time 
and if Book A is ‘eine in grossem Zuge entworfene Improvi- 
sation’ of which the unity 15 inviolable (Arsstoteles, pp. 178- 
179); but the evidence does not support Jaeger's statement. In 
chap 6 there 1s no suggestion that Aristotle 1s a Platonist and 
the exponents of the derivation of the idea-numbers from the 
dyad are referred to in the third person plural (988 A 2: οἱ μὲν 
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... ποιοῦσιν), In chap. 7 also the ¢dird person plural only ts 
used of those who assume ideas (988 A 35-B 6: οἱ τὰ εἴδη 
τιθέντες λέγουσιν, . . ὑπολαμβάνουσιν... doow . . . παρέχονται), 
Even in chap 9 itself the first person plural is not consistently 
used in referring to Plaronists; the thivd person plural is used in 
the opening objection (990 A 34-B 8); the first person plural 
is then used in 990 B 8-17 and again occurs at 990 B 23 but is 
not again found until 991 B 7. In 990 B 18 the text is doubtful, 
βουλόμεθα of λέγοντες εἴδη being the reading of E, βούλονται οἱ 
λέγοντες εἴδη of the Laurentianus; Alexander had the latter read- 
ing, Asclepius the former. Ross reads βουλόμεθα, saying that 
βούλονται of λέγοντες εἴδη 15 “ doubtless a gloss introduced from 
Book M and E has ulogically combined of λέγοντες εἴδη with 
βουλόμεθα '" Asclepius, however, read of λέγοντες εἴδη, even though 
he had βουλόμεθα (Metaph., Ὁ. 78, 31), so that all the authority 
in both traditions supports the authenticity of this phrase; and 
it 1s surely far more Ifkely that βούλονται, preceded and followed 
by verbs in the first person plural, should have been changed 
to βουλόμεθα to agree with them than that βονλόμεθα should have 
been changed to βούλονται on the basis of M while the fist 
person plural verbs in the environing sentences were left un- 
touched although their analogues tn M are in the third person. 
Whichever form be read here, however, the statement that 
supports this sentence refers, as has been said, to certain adher- 
ents of the ideas in the third person plural (990 B 19-22; 

. ὅσα τινὲς ἀκολοιθήσαντες ταῖς περὶ τῶν ἰδεῶν δόξαις ἠναγτιώθησαν ταῖς 
dpyais) In the section from 991 B 9 to 993 A 10 the first person 
plural occurs in 992 A 11 and 992 A 24-29; but in this section 
also various Academic doctrines are referred to with a form of 
the third person (991 B29: πάντα τὰ μεταξὺ λεγόμενα ὑπό τινων 

, 992 Α.32-33 γέγονε τὰ μαθήματα τοῖς viv ἡ φιλασοφέα, φασκόν- 
των KTA., 992 B29. εἴ τις τῶν πάντων ἐστὶν ἐπιστήμη, ὥς τινές φασιν, 
.. ). Jaeger's explanation of the first person plural in A con- 
sequently cannot stand; Aristotle does wot use the first person 
whenever he refers to Platonists or to those who assume the 
ideas. Nowhere in A except in chap. 9 does he use this form 
and not even there does he use it consistently. Such a variation 
requires an account the opposite of Jaeger’s. Aristotle did not 
consider himsclf a Platonist when he wrote Metaphysics A; 
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but chap. 9 is a list of arguments compiled by him from his 
previous writings in some of which the Platonic arguments 
were presented 1n the first person either because the writings 
were dialogues or because in them the critique was written from 
the point of view of a member-—though possibly a dissenting 
member-—of the Academy, and the arguments were summarized 
here in the words used 1n the original writings. Whether or 
not Aristotle intended chaps 8 and 9 of A to occupy their 
present position (H von Arnim, Wiener Studien, XLVI [1927- 
28}, pp. 22-24, E von Ivanka, Scholastik, IX [1934], pp 524- 
525, 542) 1s immaterial to the present study which is concerned 
only with the fact that the critiques in A, chap 9 and M, chaps 
4 and 5 are outlines of arguments excerpted from various earlier 
wiitings; the closing words of the critique in M say as much: 
ἀλλὰ περὶ μὲν τῶν ἰδεῶν Kat τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον Kat διὰ λογικωτέρων καὶ 
ἀκριβεστέρων λόγων ἔστι πολλὰ συναγαγεῖν ὅμοια τοῖς τεθεωρημένοις 
(1080 A 9.11). The stmidarc objections referred to cannot be 
those of A, chap 9 which are absent from M (i.e. 991 B9 ff.), 
since they deal with the ideas as numbers and so would be out 
of place here; in 991 A 18 where the word συναγαγεῖν is used of 
arguments not given, Alexander says that these arguments 
occurred in the περὶ ἰδεῶν, and he refers to the same work at 990 
B 17 in connection with the “ third man” argument of which 
Aristotle says of ἀκριβέστεροι τῶν λόγων . . . λέγουσιν. So in 1080 
A 9-11 Aristotle seems to be referring to works like the περὶ ἰδεῶν 
as the source from which this outline has been drawn and in 
which more circumstantial discussions are to be found (cf. H. 
Karpp, op. cit., Hermes, LX VIII [1933], pp 386-387). 

Here must be considered the other passages in the Meta- 
physics where the occurrence of the first person plural has 
induced Jaeger to assign certain sections to an “ orginal” 
Metaphysics written while Aristotle still considered himself to 
be a Platonist. In Book B there are two such passages, 997 
B 3-5 (as μὲν οὖν λέγομεν τὰ εἴδη αἴτιά τε καὶ οὐσίας εἶναι καθ᾽ αὑτὰς 
εἴρηται ἐν τοῖς πρώτοις λόγοις περὶ αὐτῶν) and 1002 B 12-14 (ὅλως δ᾽ 
ἀπορήσειεν ἄν τις διὰ τί καὶ δεῖ ξητεῖν ἀλλ᾽ ἅττα παρά τε τὰ αἰσθητὰ καὶ τὰ 
μεταξύ, οἷον ἃ τίθεμεν εἴδη); of these Jaeger says. “16 beiden 
Stellen erlauben uns das ganze zweite Buch mit sitcherheit auf 
die altere Fassung der Metaphysik zuriickzufuhren: es ist in 
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eimem Ζαρε mit dem ersten geschrieben ” (Aristoteles, p. 181). 
Elsewhere in Book B, however, and even in the immediate 
environs of these sentences (cf. 997 B 1-3, 8-12, 1002 B 23, 27. 
30) those who believe in the ideas are referred to in the third 
person plural; this Jaeger explains by supposing that B in its 
original form consistently used the first person plural of the 
Platonists and that Aristotle in recasting the book changed this 
form of reference but inadvertently let these two sentences 
stand unchanged (Apistoteles, pp 221-222). Now 997 B3-5, on 
Jaeger’s interpretation, does not presuppose the refutation of 
the theory of ideas while in Book K, chaps. 1-8, which repre- 
sents a course parallel to BT E, 1059 B 3 obviously treats the 
theary as already refuted; Jaeger therefore argues that K, chaps. 
1-8 belonged to an earlier form of the Metaphysics τὰ which 
stood chap. 9 of A, while Book B belonged to a later form in 
which chap. 9 was dropped from A to be replaced by M, chaps. 
4 and 5, Jf this were so, however, we should have the first 
persen plural referring to the Platonists in a book (B in tts 
original form) that 1s later than one in which the ideas are 
treated as a theory already disproved and the Platonists are 
referred to in the third person (K). No assumption of “ earlier 
forms” of K can avoid this; on Jaeger’s reconstruction the 
earliest form of K must have treated the ideas as ‘ finished 
business " so that Aristotle could not speak as one who held the 
theory, and the earliest form of B with sts first persons plural 
must have been later than the omission of A, chap. 9 and so 
later than the earliest form of K. Such a state of affairs would 
mean that the form of the verb in a given book would be no 
evidence that Aristotle still considered himself to be a Platonist 
and no indication of the date of the book in which it might 
stand. The fact 1s, however, that neither occurrence of the first 
person plural in B identifies Aristotle as a Platonist. The first 
(997 B 3-5) means not ‘In der Einleitung tst gesagt worden, 
dass wir die Ideen als Ursachen wie auch als an sich setende 
Wesenheiten annehmen ” (Jaeger, Aszstoteles, p. 180) but “In 
what sense we mean that forms are causes and substances in 
themselves has been βαιά tn the first discussions about then” 
(cf Alexander, Metaph., p. 196, 24-25: τὸ δὲ ὡς μὲν οὖν ἴσον ἐστὶ 
τῷ πῶς μὲν οὖν), The πρῶτοι λόγοι περὶ αὐτῶν refers neither to A, 
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chap. 9, which 1s simply a list of arguments agarnst the ideas, 
nor to A, chap. 6, where the ideas appear as objects of the 
sciences and as formal causes (R. M. Jones in a manuscript 
note; cf. H. von Arnim, Wrener Studien, XLVI [1927-28}, 
p. 15); at any rate, Aristotle here refers to his own doctrine of 
form which does in part agree with that of the Platonists, 
differing only in that the latter “separate ’’ the form while he 
does not. So in 1002 B 12-14 the εἴδη which Aristotle assumes 
ate in certain respects the same as those of the Platonists, and 
the following discussion shows clearly that Aristotle is intent 
upon indicating the point at which the latter went astray and 
so gave their εἴδη characteristics which distinguish them from 
his (cf. 1002 B 27-32: καὶ γὰρ εἰ μὴ καλῶς διαρθροῦσιν of λέγοντες 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι ye τοῦθ' ὃ βούλονται . . . ἀλλὰ μὴν εἴ γε θήσομεν τά τε εἴδη 
εἶναι καὶ ty ἀριθμῷ τὰς ἀρχὰς ἀλλὰ μὴ εἴδει, εἰρήκαμεν ἃ συμβαίνειν 
ἀναγκαῖον ἀδύνατα [see also note 130 supra]). The first persons 
plural in 1086 B 16-19 (εἰ μὲν γάρ τις μὴ θήσεται... ἀναιρήσει τὴν 
οὐσίαν ὡς βουλόμεθα λέγειν, cf, Ross, Metaphysics, Il, p. 463) and 
in 1091 A 31-33 (. .. πότερόν ἐστί τι ἐκείνων οἷον βουλόμεθα λέγειν 
αὐτὸ τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸ ἄριστον) do not indicate that Aristotle speaks 
as ἃ Platonist either (Aristoteles, pp 190-196). So far as con- 
cerns the first, Aristotle’s own doctrine asserted the separateness 
of substance, and thus far he expressly agrees with the Platonists 
(cf. 1040 B 27-30). In this passage as in the supposedly later 
Z Aristotle expressly says that the root of all the difficulties with 
the theory of ideas 1s the separation of the umiversals as sub- 
stances (1086 B 6-7). As regards the second passage, Aristotle 
identifies himself with neither side of the dilemma, with those 
who say that any of the “elements” 1s αὐτὸ τὸ ἀγαθόν nor with 
those who make the good postertor to the “elements.” As he 
says himself, his point of difference with the former view is not 
that it makes the first principle good but that it makes τὲ “the 
one” or an ‘‘ element” (1091 B 1-3, 19-22). He asserts αὐτὸ 
τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ τὸ ἄριστον as his own doctrine which, like his doc- 
trine of form, he takes to agree with that of Plato to a certain 
extent; but the differences with the Platonists of all kinds are 
so explicit and so shatp in N, chap 4 (cf. 1091 B 13-1092 
A 8) that tt is absurd to take the single word βουλόμεθα 45 evi- 
dence that the author of Book N thought of himself as in any 
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way a Platonist. On these passages in Books Β M N see H. von 
Arnim, Wiener Studien, XLVI (1927-28), pp. 15-18. (See also 
A, J, P., LXI [1940], pp. 183-5 where, in an essay published 
after the present note had been completed, Erich Frank discusses 
some of the passages in question and rejects the conclusion 
drawn from them by Jaeger.) For the many divergent theories 
occasioned by the occurrence of the first person plural in Aris- 
totle’s critique the note of Robin (Idées et Nomobres, note 89", 
pp. 82-3) is still instructive. 


APPENDIX III 
Note 134 on Page 226 


Alexander (Metaph., p. 78, 9-25) suggests that Aristotle 
does not mean to make a sharp distinction of two classes of 
arguments but rather to indicate that some of the proofs of the 
Platonists err in one way and some in both respects, Possibly 
because he sees that this would still imply that some of the 
arguments were valid proofs that could be refuted only on the 
second ground, he adds a second suggestion: Aristotle charges 
that some of the arguments are absolutely false. These, there- 
fore, he does not now mention but attacks only those that seem 
to have some validity, for, 1f it be shown that these either do 
not prove the proposition or require the assumption of ideas 
not admitted by the Platonists, there 1s no need of further argu- 
ment to overthrow the theory. Now it cannot be doubted that 
Aristotle believed that the arguments which he does mention 
here were invalid demonstrations; Alexander himself in com- 
menting on the arguments “ from the sciences,”’ from ‘‘ the one 
over many,’ and from “the object of thought” states the 
contention that they fail to prove the proposition as well as the 
argument that they would prove too much (Metaph., pp. 79, 
15-19; 81, 7-10; 82, 6-7). Nevertheless, Aristotle says nothing 
about the invalidity of these proofs in this passage where his 
language seems rather to imply a strict distinction between two 
types of argument. Alexander, therefore, suggests some exam- 
ples of the invalid demonstrations to which Aristotle seems to 
refer: 1) If truth is something real, there would be ideas, for 
none of the phenomenal objects 1s true. 2) If there is memory, 
there ate ideas, for the object of memory is stable (τοῦ μένοντος), 
3) The correlate of number is existent, but the phenomena are 
not existent (ὄντα), so that the correlate of number must be the 
ideas 4) Definitions refer to existent things and none of the 
phenomena is existent Asclepius (Metapbh., pp. 71, 29-73, 25) 
develops these four arguments in a Neo-Platonic fashion (cf. 
ἔστιν dpa ἰδέα μνήμης παρὰ τῷ δημιουργῷ and οἱ γὰρ κυρίως ἀριθμοὶ. .. 
παρὰ τῷ δημιουργῷ); and he further confuses Alexander’s point 
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by supposing that Aristotle means by the first class 1 and 2 and 
by the second 3 and 4 (Asclepius, sbid., pp. 72, 17-38; 73, 
28-37). Syrianus (Metaph., p. 109, 28-29) thinks that Aris- 
totle’s first charge refers not to any demonstration but to the 
argument from intuition: éviore μὲν καὶ ἐπιβολαῖς ἐχρῶντο yoepais of 
ἄνδρες, καὶ εἰκὸς ὅτι διὰ ταύτως ob φησιν αὐτούς ποτε συλλογίζεσθαι. This 
interpretation is significant as indicating that he did not take 
Aristotle's remark as a reference to further demonstrations 
treated in the περὶ ἰδεῶν (cf. ibrd., pp. 120, 33-121, 4; 195, 13-16 
(Aristotle, frag. 185]). Philippson (Riv. di Filologia, LXIV 
{1936], p. 121, 2. 1) states that the viv in Alexander’s remark 
about these four arguments {τῶν μὲν τοιούτων οὐδενὸς μνημονεύει viv 
shows that Alexander must have found them in the περὶ ἰδεῶν; 
but there is no reason for pressing the word in this way, and 
Alexandet’s own uncertainty concerning the meaning of the 
passage 15 incompatible with such an interpretation (cf. also 
alos εἴη ἂν... [p, 78, 131). The fact that Alexander mentions 
no source for the four examples which he gives here although 
he refers to the περὶ ἰδεῶν for the arguments which follow 
(Metaph., pp. 79, 3-5; 85, 11-12) rather suggests that these 
demonstrations, at least in the form which they have here, were 
not given in the περὶ ἰδεῶν. Frag, 186 (ἰστέον ὅτι of ὅροι τῶν καθόλου 
καὶ ἀεὶ μενόντων εἰσίν, ὡς καὶ "Ἀριστοτέλης εἴρηκεν ἐν τοῖς περὶ ἰδεῶν κτλ.) 
might seem to assure the place in that essay of the fourth exam- 
ple; but it is rather parallel to Metaphysics 987 B 6-7, 1078 Β 
15-32, 1086 A 37-B 7, so that Karpp (Hermes, LX'VIII [1933], 
pp. 388-389) is right in assigning its ultimate origin to the 
historical section of the essay. 

Arguments 1 (ei ἔστι τι τἀληθές) and 4 (ὁ τοὺς δρισμοὺς τῶν ὄντων 
εἶναι λέγων) are merely formalszations of the epistemological 
reason given by Aristotle in his historical account of the origin 
of the theory of ideas (Metaphysics 1078 B 12-17, 987 A 33- 
B 1, 987 B 4-8); the notion that the phenomenal world, being 
γιγνόμενον and so not strictly ὄν, cannot be ‘ true” is found fre- 
quently in the Platonic dialogues (cf. Phaedo 65 B-66 A, 83 
A-B; Philebus 59 A-C; Timaeus 29 B-C, 49 D-E; Republic 511 E; 
and on the objective sense of ἀλήθεια in Plato: Peipers, Ontologia 
Platontca, pp. 152 ff.; Bury, Philebus of Plato, pp. 201 ff.), ana 
this notion can be regarded as the basis of Alexander’s second 
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argument ‘from the sciences ἡ (dy ἐπιστῆμαι εἰσι, ταῦτα ἔστιν 
[ Metaph., p. 79, 8-11}, cf Arius Didymus, frag. phys. 1 [Dox. 
Graect, p. 447 A 1-9, B 1-8]). 

Argument 3 (ὁ τὸν ἀριθμὸν ὄντος εἶναι λέγων) seems to be, as 
Alexander himself says, similar to 4 (n.b. the version of LF 
sums them up together: εἴπερ καὶ ὁρισμοὶ καὶ ἀριθμός ἐστι); ἀριθμός 
like ὁρισμός must refer to an existent object and, since the phe- 
nomena are not ὄντα, that object must be the ideas. The ἀριθμός 
which implies a correlate, however, 15 not a self-subsistent 
entity, for example αὐτοὶ of ἀριθμοί of Republic 525 D, for against 
such self-subsistent numbers tt 1s just the present assumption 
which Anstotle brings as a refutation: det ὁ ἀριθμὸς ὃς ἂν ἧ τινῶν 
ἐστιν (Metaphysics 1092 B 19-20, 991 B 13-21, 1087 B 33-1088 
A 14; cf, Alexander, Metaph., p. 86, 5-6); ἀριθμός, then, must 
here be understood as the “ sum” which is the result of “ num- 
bering” (cf. Theaetetus 198 C [76 δὲ ἀριθμεῖν ye οὐκ ἄλλο τι θήσομεν 
τοῦ σκοπεῖσθαι πόσος τις ἀριθμὸς τυγχάνει dy}, 204D [ἐν τοῖς ὅσα 
ἐξ ἀριθμοῦ, ὁ τοῦ πλέθρου ἀριθμός, ὁ ἀριθμὸς πᾶς], cf. J. Klein, “ Die 
griechische Logistik,” Ouellen und Studien zur Geschichte der 
Mathematik, Abt. B, ΠῚ [1934], pp. 53-54). Even so, however, 
the argument that “number” in this sense cannot have phe- 
nomena for its correlate because it must be the number of some- 
thing existent disregards Plato’s distinction of two kinds of 
“arithmetic,” or rather it takes for granted the doctrine that the 
correlates of the true and exact arithmetic are not phenomenal 
“units,” which are not real units at all, but indivisible units 
which are not to be found 1n the sensible world but are con- 
ceived by thought alone (cf. Republic 525 D-526 A, Philebus 
56 D-57 D, Klein, op. cit., pp 33-35, 47-50, 55-56) Only on 
this assumption 1s it intelligible how the fact that the phe- 
nomena are οὐκ ὄντα should require the assumption of non- 
sensible entities and allow an argument from ἀριθμός parallel to 
that from ὁρισμός. It remains to note the significant fact that 
the conclusion of this argument is not the existence of “ inter- 
mediate mathematicals "’ or non-sensible numbers other than 
ideas but of zdeas. 

The brevity of Alexander's account of argument 3 has very 
nearly obliterated its meaning; but argument 2 (εἰ μνήμη ἔστιν, 
ἔστι τὰ εἴδη) is still more troublesome, for as it stands 1t plainly 
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asserts that only the ideas can be temembered since memory 
cannot have for its object any phenomenon. Yet Plato defined 
μνήμη as the retention of sensation or knowledge, spoke of 
memory-images which are “ false,” and treated the recollection 
and memory of the ideas as only special cases of those functions 
(Philebus 34 A-C, 39C [Olympiodorus, I” Philebum, p. 267, 
Stallbaum}; Theaetetus 191 D, Phaedo 73 D; see supra page 24 
on Topics 125 B 4-14 and note 53). Even tn the “ etymology” 
of Cratylus 437 B f μνήμῃ παντί wou μηνύει ὅτι μονή ἐστιν ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ 
ἀλλ᾽ ob φοράγ, which might seem to have been the origin of the 
argument here {ἡ γὰρ μνήμη τοῦ μένοντος), the persistence is pre- 
dicated of something in the soul and this would be no mote the 
idea than tt would be a phenomenal object. Since Plato himself 
speaks of “ memory-images ”’ of both particulars and ideas and 
assumes that images of both kinds may be retained, “ for- 
gotten,” and “ recovered,” we cannot suppose him to have 
argued that the mere memory of a thing ts proof that that 
thing must be an idea. Yet this very argument is elsewhere 
ascribed to Plato by name. From the four books which Alcimus, 
a pupil of Stilpo, wrote against Amyntas, a pupil of Plato, 
Diogenes Laertius has preserved some excerpts, among which ~ 
stands the following: Πλάτων ἐν τῇ περὶ τῶν ἰδεῶν ὑπολήψει φησίν, 
εἴπερ ἐστὶ μνήμη, τὰς ἰδέας ἐν τοῖς οὖσιν ὑπάρχειν διὰ τὸ τὴν μνήμην 
ἠρεμοῦντός τινος καὶ μένοντος εἶναι' μένειν δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἕτερον ἢ τὰς ἰδέας 
(Diog. Laert., ΠῚ, 15). There 15 nothing like this in the dia- 
logues; the reference to Phaedo 96 B given by the editors (cf. 
H. Breitenbach et al., Diogenis Laert. Vita Platonis, Ὁ. 10; 
Diels, Prag. der Vorsok.*, 1, p. 198, Wyttenbach on Phaedo 
96 B) is surely mistaken, for there Socrates merely refers to hts 
early reflections on mechanistic theories of knowledge and, 
even so, there 15 no question of the stability of the objects of 
memory {ἐκ τούτων δὲ [sczl. τῶν αἰσθήσεων} γίγνοιτο μνήμη καὶ δόξα, 
ἐκ δὲ μνήμης καὶ δόξης λαβούσης τὸ ἠρεμεῖν, κατὰ ταῦτα γίγνεσθαι 
ἐπιστήμην). Since Alcimus was trying to prove Plato’s depen- 
dence upon “ Eprcharmus ” (cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, H, p. 28, 
n. 2) and since he ascribes to Plato the doctrine that each κάθα 
is ἀΐδιόν τε καὶ νόημα (Diog. Laert., HI, 13; apparently from the 
rejected suggestcon at Parmenides 132 B-C, since Alcimus con- 
tinues: διὰ καί φησιν ἐν τῇ φύσει τὰς ἰδέας ἑστάγαι, καθάπερ παραδείγματα, 
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«th. [== Parmenides 132D}), it is perhaps unnecessary to 
consider his remarks on Academic theory very seriously. (R. E. 
Witt, Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism, p. 71, goes 
so far as to take this as evidence that some members of the 
Academy contemporary with Alcimus believed the ideas to be 
thoughts of God; but cf. Cheiniss, A. J. P., LIX {1938 p. 355 
and jbid., n. 4.) Nevertheless, his statement of the argument 
referred to by Alexander shows that it was ascribed to the 
Academy (of, rather, to Plato himself) at the end of the 4th 
century B.C., and, if it is not due to Alcimus’ own misunder- 
standing (cf. G. C. Field, Plato and His Contemporaries, p. 
234), he and Alexander may have derived it from the same 
ultimate source. In any case, the argument as stated could not 
have been put forward by Plato, tt does, however, bear a close 
resemblance to that which Aristotle refers to as τὸ νοεῖν τι 
φθαρέντος (Metaphysics 990 B 14, see page 229 supra) and may 
possibly have been a further dishgurement of it (n.b in Alex- 
anders report of the νοεῖν τι φθαρέντος the contention καὶ γὰρ 
φθαρέντων τούτων μένει ἡ αὐτὴ ἔννοια { Metaph » p. 81, 27-28}; see 
page 273 supra) 
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Between the expositions of these two forms of the argument 
two others are given (p. 84, 7-21). Of these the first, ascribed 
to ‘the sophists”’ asserts that, 1f when we say “ man walks” 
we mean neither the idea of man nor any particular man, we 
must be referring to some “ third man’ apart from these. The 
occasion for this sophistical argument is said to have been the 
separation of the common attribute from the particulars, the 
procedure of those who posit the ideas. The second form, said 
on the authority of Phanias in his book against Diodorus to 
have been introduced by the sophist Polyxenus, argues that, 
if “man” exists by participation in the idea, there must be 
some man whose existence 1s relative to the idea; but this can 
be neither “ absolute man,” which zs the idea, nor a particular 
man, 50 that the man whose existence is relative to the idea 
must be some “' third man.” 

There are certain characteristics of this section which arouse 
suspicion as to its authenticity. In commenting on Metaphysics 
991 A 2 Alexander, having summarized the argument which in 
our passage 15 ascribed to Aristotle and stands fourth in the list, 
Says Of its ἔστι δὲ τὸ viv λεγόμενον ὑπ' αὐτοῦ ὃ ἐξηγούμενοι τὸν τρίτον 
ἄνθρωπον δεύτερον ἐθήκαμεν (Metaph., p. 93, 6-7). This implies 
that in our passage the argument ascribed to Aristotle followed 
directly that ascribed to Eudemus. The intetmediate forms of 
the argument are, moreover, disregarded by the version of LF, 
by Syrianus, and by Asclepius, though they certainly were 
present in the text which the Pseudo-Alexander on Sophistici 
Elenchi had before him (see below and note 194 supra). As 
- to the text of pp 83, 34-85, 12 itself, there is first the fact that 
the word εἰσάγειν employed in introducing each of the two inter- 
mediate arguments has a different meaning from that which it 
bears at the beginning of the whole passage and tn the sum- 
marizing remarks of Alexander at the end. In these passages 
the subject of εἰσάγων (p. 83, 34) and εἰσάγοντα ( p. 85, 8) is not 
Aristotle or Eudemus or their redzcito of the Platonic argument 
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but the Platonic argument itself which, Alexander says, “ intro- 
duces the third man”’ (so also LF; of τὰς ἰδέας δεικνύντες λόγοι 
τρίτον εἰσάγουσιν ἄνθρωπον, Cf. Syrianus, Metaph., p. 111, 27, As- 
cleprus, Metaph., pp 75, 20-21; 77, 31); but in the intermediate 
section the subjects of εἰσάγων and εἰσάγειν are the λόγος ὑπὸ τῶν 
σοφιστῶν λεγόμενος (p. 84, 8) and Polyxenus (p. 84, 16-17), so 
that here the word is equivalent not to “ involve” or “ smply,” 
as it is at the beginning and end of Alexander’s comment, but 
to “ bring on 1n refutation.” In the second place, in the last 
sentence of the whole section the MSS reading τετάρτῳ 1s admit- 
tedly wrong (ἔν te τῷ τετάρτῳ περὶ ἰδεῶν [ p. 85, 117, see Appendix 
II, s. é2., and cf. Philippson, Riv. dr Filologia, LXIV [1956], 
p 120, η. 1). If the two intermediate arguments were incorpo- 
rated into the text at a later date and the number raised thereby 
from two to four, it is easy to see how an explanatory A then 
written into the margin at p. 85, 11 could have been wrongly 
applied later on to the number of the book tnstead of the 
number of the argument. 

The first of these two intermediate arguments, the one 
attributed to “ the sophists,"’ reappears almost word for word 
in the Pseudo-Alexander (Michael Ephesius 2), Soph. Elench., 
p. 158, 20-26 and in the anonymous (Sophonias ?) Paraphrasss 
in Soph. Elench., p. 54, 10-16, where it is given (wrongly! see 
note 194 supra) τὰ explanation of the reference to the τρίτος 
ἄνθρωπος in Sophistic? Elenchi 178 B 36-37. It has been inter- 
preted as being “based on the ambiguity of the indefinite 
article, or, in Greek, of the common noun without any article”; 
that 15, the “ third man” here 15 supposed to be the subject of 
such a statement as ‘‘ a man is walking down the street’ where 
the speaker does not know what man it 1s whom he sees 
(Taylor, Proc, of the Arsstot. Soc., XVI [1915-16], pp. 260 and 
270; Baeumker, Rheinisches Museum, XXXIV [1879], p. 79, 
n. 3; Philippson, Riv. di Filologia, LXTV [1936}, p. 119); but 
this unterpretation cannot be right, for, if it were, the argument 
would have nothing to do with the theory of ideas (as Taylor 
himself admits, op. cét., p. 261) and there would be no reason to 
speak of the indefinite subject as a third man whereas our only 
evidence for the course of the argument represents it as directed 
against the theory of ideas, gives the separation of the common 
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predicate as the inspiration of the argument, and makes it con- 
tend not that the subject 1s not some particular man but that it 
15 not any particular man. Obviously the commentators under- 
stood the subject in question to be the universal (Alexander, 
Metaph., p 84, 15; [Alexander], Soph. Elench., p. 158, 27); 
and this makes the argument intelligible-—-When we say “ man 
walks,” the subject cannot be the idea of man (which 1s smmo- 
bile) nor can it be any particular man, so that it must be a 
“third man” apart from these (so apparently Robin, Idées et 
Nontbies, np. 609-629; Ross, Metaphysics, I, p 195). The 
point of the attack 1s simply that the Platonic theory which 
asserts the existence of particulars and of tdeas still fails to 
account for the common predicate or universal; and we have 
already noted a similar method of attack in the contention that 
the :dea cannot be the same as the common predicate (Magna 
Moralta 1182 B 10-16, Eth, Exd, 1218 A 14-15; see note 121 
supra) and in Aristotle’s contention that there are certain essen- 
tial characteristics of the class which cannot be characteristics 
of the idea (cf. Topics 148 A 14-21 [pages 3-5 supra}). It ts 
interesting to sce that Sextus Empuricus argues tn similar fashion 
that ὁ γενικὸς ἄνθρωπος is neither a particular man nor yet self- 
subsistent man (Adv. Math. IV, 17 [p. 725, Bekker]; cf. Adv. 
Math, X, 288-292 [p. 534, Bekker} and W. Heintz, Stadien zu 
Sextus Empnicus, pp. 278 £.). 

The argument of Polyxenus 1s closely related to that of “ the 
sophists” inasmuch as tt too turns upon the distinction of the 
universal from both tdea and particular; but it proceeds not 
from ordinary universal statements but from the wordimg of the 
Platonte doctrine itself. The Platontsts say that “man” (ὁ 
ἄνθρωπος) exists by participation in the idea. Then what is 
ὁ ἄνθρωπος which has its existence in relation to the idea? It 
cannot be αὐτοάνθρωπος, for that ἦγ the idea, nor can it be the 
particular man, for they do not say ὁ τὶς ἄνθρωπος but ὁ ἄνθρωπος. 
Therefore the subject of this Platonic dictum must be a “ third 
man. The use of the universal subject ‘“man” instead of 
“each and every particular man” gave Polyxenus the oppor- 
tunity to argue that the statement of the Platonists implied a 
“third man” apart from the particular and the idea although 
they admitted the existence of these two alone. 
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Although Baeumker’s interpretation (op. cit., pp. 72-76), 
according to which the “ third man” of Polyxenus 1s meant to 
stand to the idea as the idea does to the particular, is no longer 
accepted by interpreters and so requires no extended refutation, 
it 15 based upon certain misapprehensions which still persist and 
are best dispelled 1n reference to his original interpretation. In 
the first place, he assumes that ὁ ἄνθρωπος (p 84, 18) means 
“der sinnfallige Mensch” whereas τὲ 1s just the ambiguity of 
the term “ man " that makes Polyxenus’ argument possible (for 
either ἄνθρωπος or ὁ ἄνθρωπος = the general notion, “ man” cf. 
Ast, Lex. Plat ,1, pp 177-178, 5 v,; Index Artst. 58 A8 ff.,n.b 
f Alexander }, Soph. Elench,, Ρ. 158, 21° ἄνθρωπος == ὁ ἄνθρωπος καὶ 
πᾶν τὸ κοινόν [ebid., p. 158, 27}); then, assuming that πρὸς τὴν 
ἰδέαν is opposed to κατὰ μετοχὴν ἰδέας as the Aristotelian πρὸς ἕν 
to καθ᾽ é (though, even tf this were true, it would not fit his in- 
terpretation, since 1f the third man were πρὸς τὴν ἰδέαν in this 
sense it would not be the source of the idea's nature but would 
itself get its meaning from its relationship to the idea), he alters 
the text of p 84, 20,.. κατὰ μετοχὴν ἰδέας οὔτε ὁ τὶς ἄνθρωπος to 
read οὔτε 6 κατὰ μετοχὴν ἰδέας τὶς ἄνθρωπος, That the phrase, πρὸς 
τὴν ἰδέαν ἕξει τὸ εἶναι, however, is merely a general description of 
the dependence of the particular on the idea in which it partici- 
pates and must not be interpreted as designating a sehen 9 
different from that of participation or imitation 1s amply proved, 
if proof be required, by Alexander's frequent reference to the 
particulars, which participate in the ideas or imitate them, as 
τὰ πρὸς τὰ dy λεγόμενα τὸ εἶναι ἔχειν (Metaph., pp. 97, 10-11; 123, 
10-11; 86, 17-18; 56, 1-2; 58, 12-13; et saepe; cf. Sextus Em- 
pittcus, Adv, Math. X, 258) 

Taylor (op. czt., pp 261-262, cE Taylor, The Parmenides of 
Plato, p. 22), accepting Baeumker’s transposition, believes that 
Polyxenus was arguing that on the Platonic theory there ought 
to exist between the idea of man and the particular men an 
“intermediate man” just as there are “ mathematicals ”’ inter- 
mediate between the ideas and sensibles, Such an interpretation 
is surely untenable. The relation of such an “ intermediate ”’ 
to the idea could not be distinguished from that of the sensible 
to the idea by calling the former πρὸς τὴν ἰδέαν (a phrase which 
Taylor translates in one place by “ correlattvely to the Form” 
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and in another by “‘on the same footing’ with it [scil, the 
Form],” the first of which would not distinguish the “ inter- 
mediate’ from the sensible, the second of which would not be 
true of either); the particular is commonly said to be πρὸς τὴν 
ἰδέαν too (cf. the passages of Alexander cited above); and such 
an argument would have had to proceed by explicit analogy 
from the case of mathematicals (cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 1059 
B 3-9) of which there is no hint here and would not have 
followed even speciously from the mere statement that κατὰ 
μετοχὴν τῆς ἰδέας 6 ἄνθρωπός ἐστι. 

Burnet (Thales to Plato, pp. 259-260) has an interpretation 
which 15 at first sight more attractive than Taylor's. He connects 
Polyxenus’ argument with that in Plato’s Parmenides 133 C- 
134 E and says that st means that the theory of participation is 
meaningless because “ it ts impossible for the particular sensible 
to stand in any relation to the form,” so that “the only man 
who could participate in the form would be a third man in the 
intelligible and not im the sensible world, and it is quite super- 
fluous to assume anything of the sort.” In the Parmenides, 
however, the argument deals only with relative terms in both 
worlds (cf. 133 C-D> ὅσαι τῶν ἰδεῶν πρὸς ἀλλήλας εἰσὶν af εἰσιν), 
master—slave, knowledge—object of knowledge, and ‘‘ man" 
ts not a relative term in this sense but only on the admission that 
he is πρὸς τὴν ἰδέαν (cf. the argument in Alexander, Metaph., 
Ρ. 86, 16-20 and note Metaphysics 1021 B 8-10); but in the 
argument of Polyxenus the statement δεῖ τινα εἶναι ἄνθρωπον ὃς 
πρὸς τὴν ἰδέαν ἔξει τὸ εἶναι is given as a self-evident corollary of 
the Platonic dictum κατὰ peroyny τῆς ἰδέας ὁ ἄνθρωπός ἐστι, which it 
would not be if πρὸς τὴν ἰδέαν did not at least include κατὰ μετοχὴν 
εἶναι, Burnet in fact confused his own interpretation by accepting 
Baeumker’s transposition, for this makes the argument state 
that the particular man does participate in the idea whereas 
Burnet's conclusion is that only some “ third man” could par- 
ticipate in it, The mistake of Burnet’s interpretation, however, 
lies in taking ὁ ἄνθρωπος (p. 84, 18) xnambiguously as ‘a man” 
whereas Polyxenus’ argument depends entirely upon the 
ambiguity of ὁ ἄνθρωπος, 

K. von Fritz also connects the argument of Polyxenus with 
that concerning “ relative terms” in Parmenides 133 C (Pauly- 
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Wissowa, R.-E., Supplementband V, p. 722 [s. v. Megariker}; 
Philologus, LKAXXII [1927], p. 25, n. 40) and distinguishes 
πρὸς τὴν ἰδέαν τὸ εἶναι ἔχειν, aS meaning “ to be completely like the 
idea,” from κατὰ μετοχὴν τῆς ἰδέας εἶναι, He then takes Polyxenus 
to mean that “if man is man by participation in the idea of 
man, there must be a man that is completely like the idea; but 
the idea of man 1s not κατὰ μετοχὴν ἰδέας nor has any patticular 
man the required likeness to the idea” This requires adding 
several words to the text of Alexander, since as it stands τἴ 
says that wether the idea of man zor the particular man 1s 
κατὰ μετοχὴν ἰδέας, What has been satd in connection with Burnet’s 
interpretation is sufficient against this connection of Polyxenus 
and the Parmenides passage also; there 1s no evidence to sup- 
port this interpretation of πρὸς τὴν ἰδέαν τὸ εἶναι ἔχειν either, for it 
certainly does not express ‘‘ complete likeness” of two terms 
in the Parmenides and the passages cited above show that it 
is used for the relationship of phenomena to ideas in the same 
sense aS κατὰ μετοχὴν τῶν εἰδῶν εἶναι, 

Robin (1466: et Nombres, p. 610) does not analyze the whole 
argument but thinks that the particulars cannot participate in 
the idea “sans doute parce 481] aurait alors la transcendance 
de |’Idée.” (He evidently rejects Baeumker’s transposition as 
von Fritz expressly does.) Philippson (op. cit., p. 119) intro- 
duces a somewhat similar supplement to the argument to ex- 
plain why the particular cannot participate in the idea (‘‘ che 
{scé#. the particular man] si differenzia per le sue connotaziont 
individuali dall’ αὐτοάνθρωπος ”) and seems to hold that Poly- 
xenus’ conclusion was that the “third man” must be identical 
with the idea (“6 questo ἃ assurdo; dunque le idee non 
esistono "). 

It will be noticed that the “ third man” as used by Polyxenus 
and “the sophists"’ depends upon stressing the difference 
between the idea and the particular and urging that there is still 
another sense (1. 6, the universal) which is different from both. 
Neither of these forms involves an infinite regress In both 
respects these two forms of the “ third man” differ from the 
type ascribed to Eudemus and Aristotle which depends upon 
urging the similarity of the idea and the particular and which 
can for that reason be repeated in infinite regress as it is 
expressly repeated in the Aristotelian argument. 


APPENDIX V 
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Thete are passages in which Artstotle himself seems to 
assume a distinct form for each concrete individual: Meta. 
physics 1071 A 27-29 (καὶ τῶν ἐν ταὐτῷ εἴδει ἕτερα [scd, atria καὶ 
orotxeia}, οὐκ εἴδει ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι τῶν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἄλλο, ἦ τε σὴ ὕλη καὶ τὸ 
κινῆσαν καὶ τὸ εἶδος καὶ ἡ ἐμή, τῷ καθόλον δὲ λόγῳ ταὐτάν, 1022 A 25-27 
(ἕν μὲν γὰρ καθ᾽ αὑτὸ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι ἑκάστῳ, οἷον ὁ Καλλίας καθ᾽ αὑτὸν 
Καλλίως καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι Καλλίᾳ), cf. 1029 Β 12-16, 1032 α 8, 
1037 A 5-10, yet Aristotle regularly asserts that matter is the 
principle of individuation: Metaphysics 1016 B 32-33 (cont. 
1038 B 14-15), 1034A 5-8, 1035 B 27-31, 1074 A 31-34, De 
Caelo 278A 10-B8. Still, the supreme indrvidual, God, has no 
material element just because he is pure actuality (Metaphysics 
1074 A 35-37); and at the same time there are ofher immaterial 
individuals, the unmoved movers of the spheres (1073 A 26- 
38), a clear case of numerical differentiation which cannot be 
charged to matter (Plotinus, Εμη, V, 1, 9: πῶς δὲ καὶ πολλὰ οὕτως 
ἀσώματα ὄντα ὕλης ob χωριζούσης ; cf. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 376-8 
and Ress, Metaphysics, I, pp. cxxxix f.). In spite of the obvious 
difficulties the general tendency has been to insist that Aristotle 
himself regarded matter as the principle of plurality and the 
“atomic species” as the ultimate individuals (cf. Zeller, Phil. 
Griech , I, 2, pp. 339 ff.; Ross, Metaphysics, I, pp. cxv-cxix; 
Mure, Aristotle, p. 187; Cousin, Mind, N.S. XLIV [1935], pp. 
172-8; De Corte, La Doctrine de l’Intelligence chez Aristote, 
pp. 198-200), although the opposite thesis has also been matn- 
tained (Rodier, Etudes de la Philosophie Grecque, Ὁ. 175) 
Hamelin (Le Systéme d’Aristote, pp. 406-7) holds that it was 
only the influence of Platonism that prevented Aristotle from 
ascribing all individuation to form as the logic of his systém 
required (cf. also Werner, Aristote et I’Idéalisme Platonicten, 
pp. 76-89). Aristotle's occasional ascription of individuation to 
form induces Robin (Idées εἰ Nombres, pp. 589-90) to suggest 
that Plato himself may have been on the way to admit ideas of 
individuals. Now the inseparability of the form from that of 
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which st 1s the form should logically require Aristotle to admit 
that all the particulars of a single spectes have numerically 
different forms (cf. Physics 209 B 23; Werner, op. cit., pp 86- 
88). This logical necessity would not have applied to Plato's 
theory; but it seems not to have been this consideration which 
motivated Aristotle's references to form as the principle of indi- 
viduation either. The passages which refer to the different 
forms of indrviduals can be matched by those in which the 
difference of individuals 15 satd to be due to their matter, The 
former passages all refer to /évzng individuals as examples; and, 
if with these we compare the examples cited in the latter set of 
passages, it appears that, when Socrates and Callias are said to 
differ because of their matter, the form which Aristotle has in 
mind is the specific form “man” (Metaphysics 1034 A 5-8° ἕτερον 
μὲν διὰ τὴν ὕλην, ἑτέρα γάρ, ταὐτὸ δὲ τῷ εἴδει" ἄτομον yap τὸ εἶδος Ff. 
1033 B 24-26, 29-32: ἄνθρωπος yap ἄνθρωπον γεννᾷ }; 1074 A 31-34: 
εἷς yap λόγος καὶ ὁ αὐτὸς πολλῶν, οἷον ἀνθρώπου, Σωκράτης δὲ εἷς) but, 
when the form of the individual is said to be peculiar to him, 
the form is not “ man” but the sou/ (1022 A 25-27: ὁ Καλλίας 
καθ᾽ αὑτὸν Καλλίας καὶ τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι Καλλίᾳ There, though (gov is an 
element in the τί ἔστι, the form of the man is ἡ ψυχή, 1022 A 27- 
327; 1037 A 5-10: ἡ μὲν ψυχὴ οὐσία ἡ πρώτη, τὸ δὲ σῶμα ὕλη, ὁ δ᾽ 
ἄνθρωπος ἢ τὸ ξῷον τὸ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν ὡς καθόλου [cf 1035 B 27-30: ὁ δ᾽ 
ἄνθρωπος... οὐκ ἔστιν οὐσία ἀλλὰ σύνολόν τι ἐκ τουδὶ τοῦ λόγου καὶ 
madi τῆς ὕλης ὡς καθόλου, so, while the individual 1s ἐκ τῆς ἐσχάτης 
ὅλης, it is implied that he has a parttcular form also, which is not 
“man” but the soul, 1035 B 14-16] but the individual means 
this particular soul and this particular body, and, since the soul 
is the form of the man, “ Socrates’ may mean either the soul 
of Socrates or the concrete individual [cf. 1032 A 8}; in 1071 A 
19-21 “man'"’ as a universal is said to be non-existent, so that 
the peculiar form of the individual man in 1071 A 27-29 1s 
probably the soul [cf. 1071 A 3 where the material and formal 
causes are given as ψυχὴ καὶ σῶμα 7 and the ἴδιον εἶδος of 1071 A 14 
would then be the soul and wot the atomic species “ man” fin 
De Anima 407 B 23-24 the ἔδιον εἶδος of each living body is the 
soul}). Living organisms, then, have form in two senses; and 
Aristotle's references to the different forms of individuals 
within a single species are due to the fact that for him the soul 
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peculiar to each body is also the form, the primary substance 
of the organism (Mefaphystes 1037 A5, A 28-29; De Anima 
412 A 19-28, B 10-12; in the Exdemus [frag. 46 —~ Simplicius, 
De Anima, p. 221, 28-30] Aristotle called the soul εἶδός τι 
which Jaeger [Aristoteles, pp. 42-44} takes as an indication of 
the “ Platonism” of that dialogue, not observing that in Mefta- 
physics 1077 A 32-33 he still considers the soul to be οὐσία as 
being εἶδος καὶ μορφή mx), The way in which Plotinus later 
assumed ideas of individuals shows a striking resemblance to 
the contradiction as it developed in Aristotle's remarks on in- 
dividuation, The “ individuals’ for which Plotinus posits ideas 
are not the particular phenomena but only living organisms, 
and these “ideas of individuals" are simply the individual 
souls (ἕπῃ, V, 7: ἢ εἰ μὲν ἀεὶ “Σωκράτης καὶ ψυχὴ “Σωκράτους, ἕσται 
αὐτοσωκράτης ὡς λέγεται ἐκεῖ, καθ᾽ ὃ ἡ ψυχὴ καθέκαστα καὶ ἐκεῖ); as 
particular rather than universal, however, not Socrates but only 
“man” has an idea (Eun. V, 9, 12; the remainder of this 
chapter should be interpreted not with Bréhier [Plotim, En- 
néades, V, p. 159} but with Harder [Plotins Schriften, 1, pp. 
66-7}, cf, Proclus, In Parmenidem, V, pp. 54-55, 52-54, 44-47 
{Cousin}). The tendency to ascribe individuation to form 
appears, then, to be a result of the identification of soul with 
form; and, 1f Plato had been inclined to assume different ideas 
of individuals, one would expect this to be indicated by the 
characterization of souls as ideas Now, Aristotle takes it for 
granted that the Platonists did not posit ideas of individuals, 
which implies that they did not speak of the individual souls 
as ideas; and Albinus includes among those things for which 
“most of the Platonists” refuse to admit ideas “ particulars 
such as Socrates and Plato” ([Alcinous], Didaskalikos, chap. 
IX, p, 163, Hermann) ,—which statement, however, might be 
taken to wnply that he knew of some Platonists who did posit 
such ideas. Plato himself in the dialogues consistently dis- 
tinguishes from the ideas the souls, which for him are the real 
individuals (Laws 959 A-B, cf. Phaedo 115CE, Repudlic 
469 D; see cr Sa 1037 A 8, 1043 B 3-4 and the pseudo- 
Platonic Alcibiades I, 130 C [on which dialogue see the refer- 
ences in Shorey, What Plato Said, pp. 652-3); this is openly 
stated even in the Phaedo (103 E-105 E; cf. Robin, Platon, 
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pp. 175-6) where the close relationship of soul and :deas 18 
especially stressed (Phaedo 79 A-80B), it is clearly assumed 
in the Timaeus where the ideas are independent of the Demuurge 
and are ἀΐδια whereas the soul is dependent upon him (cf. 
Timaeus 43D and 41 A-D) and where as the cognizing sub- 
ject it is distinguished from the objects both sensible and in- 
telligible (37 B-C), and it is implied in Laws 904 A where the 
soul is said to be ἀνώλεθρον but not αἰώνιον (cf. Timaeus 37D 
and Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 128, n. 1). In Plato’s 
writings, at any rate, the soul is not an idea (Theaetetus 184 D 
[εἰς μίαν τινα ἰδέαν εἴτε ψυχὴν εἴτε ὅτι δεῖ καλεῖν contradicts this no 
mote than does the συνεκεράσατο els μίαν πάντα ἰδέαν of Timaeus 
35A [cf. Zeller, Phil. Griech., 11, 1, p. 660, n. 47). Yet 
Diogenes Laertius (III, 67) ascribes to Plato himself the defi- 
nition of soul as ἰδέαν τοῦ πάντῃ διεστῶτος πνεύματος, The last word 
indicates a Stoic origin; the rest of the definition shows that 
the author of it found his source in Posidonius whose followers, 
according to Plutarch (De Ax. Proc, 1023 B), ἀπεφήναντο τὴν 
ψυχὴν ἰδέαν εἶναι τοῦ πάντῃ διαστατοῦ κατ᾽ ἀριθμὸμ συνεστῶσαν ἁρμονίαν 
περιέχοντα (cf. Macrobius, In Somn. Scip. 1, 14, 19: Posidonms 
ideam [sczl, dixit animam]; see L. Edelstein, A.J. P., LVII 
[1936], pp. 302-4). The definition of Posidonius, in turn, goes 
back to that of Speusippus (frag. 40) who is reported by 
Jamblichus (a#pad Stobaeus, Ec/, 1, 49, 32 [I, p. 364, 45, 
Wachsmuth}) to have defined soul with the phrase ἰδέα τοῦ 
πάντῃ διαστατοῦ, On the basis of these definitions and the argu- 
ment that ἀριθμός in Xenocrates’ definition of soul as ἀριθμὸς 
ἑαυτὸν κινῶν means essentially the same thing as ἰδέα in the defi- 
nition of Speusippus it has been contended that in the Academy 
both the world-soul and the individual souls were defined as 
“form” (P. Merlan, Philologus, LXXXIX [1934], pp. 197 #f.). 
Now the definition of Posidonius, in whatever writing of his 
it may have occurred, certainly referred to Plato’s description 
of the creation of the world-soul in Témaeus 35 A-37 C; this 
is proved not only by Plutarch's consideration of it in this con- 
nection but also by the fact that the definttion itself rests upon 
an interpretation of the indivisible and divisible essences of 
Timaeus 35 A. Jf Posidonius adopted the definition from 
Speusippus, it is likely that he too gave it as an interpretation 
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of the Timaeus (the definition of Severus, connected by Jam. 
blichus with that of Speusippus, most probably occurred in his 
commentary on the Timaeus [ cf. Proclus, In Timaeum, I, 204, 
17; II, 152, 27-28 and 153, 21-25, Dieh)} and may have come 
to him from Posidontus [cf. with Severus’ composition of the 
soul from the point and extension the account of Posidonius 
by L. Edelsteim, /oc. cit.}); obviously the πάντῃ διαστατόν was 
suggested by Tinaeus 36 E: ἡ δ᾽ ἐκ μέσου πρὸς τὸν ἔσχατον οὐρανὸν 
πάντῃ διαπλακεῖσα κύκλῳ τε, αὐτὸν ἔξωθεν περικαλύψασα, and the κατ᾽ 
ἀριθμὸν συνεστῶσαν ἁρμονίαν περιέχοντα, if it represents some addi- 
tional phrase in Speusippus’ definition, stood for the σύστασις 
described in Timaeus 35 B-36 B and summed up by the phrase 
λογισμοῦ δὲ μετέχουσα καὶ ἁρμονίας ψυχή of 36 B-37 A. IE the defi- 
nition is simply an interpretation of the Tzmaeus, however, 
there is no reason for supposing that the word ἰδέα applied to 
the soul means that Plato in his “ lectures” called the soul an 
idea although he consistently refused to do so in the dialogues. 
It has been doubted that Speusippus meant to use the word in 
the sense of “ idea ”’ or that Posidonius so understood it (Zeller, 
Phil, Griech,, Il, 1, p. 784, n. 1; R. M. Jones, The Platonism of 
Plutarch, pp. 74 and 76). How Posidonius may have under- 
stood it does not here concern us. As for Speusippus, if he set 
forth the definition as his own, he could not have taken it in 
the sense of “ idea,” since he rejected the ideas altogether; nor 
could he have made it a mathematical entity as being inter- 
mediate between the νοητά and αἰσθητά (as the Posidonians did 
according to Plutarch [De An. Proc. 1023 B-C}), since he 
abolished the ideas and identified the νοητά with the μαθηματικά, 
Furthermore, since according to Aristotle (Metaphysics 1028 
B 21-24, 1090 B 13-20) he made the principles of magnitude 
and of soul different and these οὐσίαι were independent of one 
another, it is dificult to see how he could himself have belseved 
the soul to be the ἰδέα τοῦ πάντῃ διαστατοῦ in any sense whatever. 
It is, however, possible that he gave the definition only as his 
interpretation of what Plato meant in the Τ πάσης without 
humself subscribing to the doctrine; in that case the source for 
the word ἰδέα in the definition was probably the phrase, ow- 
exepdoaro els μίαν πάντα ἰδέαν, of Timaeus 35 A. At any rate, it 1s 
significant that Aristotle takes no notice of this definition either 
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in his criticism of the Tzmaeus or in his consideration of other 
theories of the soul; it can hardly have represented any recog- 
nized Platonic tradition or Academic doctrine. Indeed, the 
definition looks like an attempt to defend the T#maeus against 
the criticism of Aristotle (cf. De Anima 407 A 2-3: οὐ καλῶς 
τὸ λέγειν τὴν ψυχὴν μέγεθος εἶναι). by urging that the soul ts not 
there a magnitude but the ἰδέα of the extended body in the same 
way as it is an εἶδος for Aristotle himself (cf. Aristotle’s 1denti- 
fication of πέρας with the εἶδος or οὐσία of the extended body: 
De Caelo 293 Bi2-15, De Generatione 335 A 21, Physics 209 
B 3-5 [note 70 supra}). That Plato did not call the soul an 
idea receives some further confirmation from Plutarch’s ob- 
jection to the Posidonian interpretation (De An, Proc. 1023 C) 
that z# does just this, which indicates that Plutarch knew no 
Academic tradition to support such an interpretation and— 
inasmuch as he does not make this objection to Xenocrates’ 
interpretation—shows that he is not aware that Xenocrates may 
so have designated the soul. Xenocrates’ own definition is 
simply an interpretation of the Timaeus (Plutarch, op. cét. 
1012 D-F [Xenocrates, frag. 68], 1013 C-E); he interpreted 
the indivisible essence as the one, the divisible as the indefinite 
dyad, thetr mixture as the production of number; the addition 
to this of the mixture of the same and the other, which he held 
to be the principles of rest and motion, then resulted in soul 
(cf, Heinze, Xenokrates, pp 65-6). Since he identified ideas 
and numbers, τὸ might seem that he could have called the soul, 
which was for him a self-moving number, a kind of idea; but 
even he apparently avoided this because he held the ideas to 
be essentially smmobile and the soul essentially mobile. Nor 
could he have made the soul a mathematical entity because of 
its ‘‘intermediate’’ position, since he identified numbers and 
ideas. (Merlan’s attempt to show that the doctrine of soul as 
“form” was Academic by identifying it with the “ inter- 
mediate mathematicals ” results in the impossible identification 
of Xenocrates’ δοξαστόν with μαθηματικόν, op. cit., pp. 203-4.) 
But Aristotle himself furnishes the most conclusive evidence 
that the soul was not called an idea or a “form” by Plato or 
Xenocrates, In the De Anima (404 B 16-30) where he adduces 
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the theories of these philosophers to show that those who are 
concerned with the soul as cognitive identify τ with the objects 
which it knows, although he argues that they constructed the 
soul of the same elements as γὰ ὄντα, he does not say that they 
held the soul to be an idea, though this would have been the 
simplest way of proving his contention; nor in his special 
criticism of Xenocrates’ definition (De Anima 408 B 42-409 
B 18), where he develops the absurdities of anumber in motion, 
does he intimate that the soul is an εἶδος, although, had he been 
able to attribute this designation to Xenocrates, it would have 
admirably strengthened his argument by enabling him to point 
out, as he does in arguing against idea-numbers (Metaphysics 
991 B 21-22), that a unitary “ form” cannot be an aggregation 
of units (for so he treats Xenocrates’ “ number") and cannot 
be in motion since ideas are rather the cause of rest (cf Meta- 
physics 988 B 3-4), Yet nowhere does he suggest that the 
Platonists called the soul an idea or a form, although he might 
have been expected to do so particularly in De Anima 432 A2 
where he himself calls νοῦς the εἶδος εἰδῶν, since in 429 A 27-28 
he does refer with qualified approval to the theory that the 
soul is τόπος εἰδῶν (see note 338 supra). 

There is then no reason to suppose that the individual souls 
were ever identified with ideas in the Academy; and conse- 
quently the motive which Aristotle had for assuming different 
forms of individuals and Plotinus for positing “ideas of in- 
dividuals” was absent from Plato’s system. 


APPENDIX VI 
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The long debate concerning the meaning of τὸ πρότερον καὶ 
ὕστερον in the Platonic theory of number, the “ kind of number ”’ 
referred to in Eth. Nic. 1096 A 17-19, and the “ reconciliation ” 
of that passage with Metaphysics 1080 B 11-14 (see e.g. 
Trendelenburg, Platonzs de Ideis et Numeris Doctrina, pp. 80- 
82, Zeller, Phi’, Gitech., I, 1, p. 681, n. 4, Stewart, Notes on 
the Nicomachean Ethics, 1, pp. 77-80) should have been termi- 
nated by the article of J. Cook Wilson in Class. Rev., XVIII 
(1904), pp. 247-260, which on these points at least 1s definitive. 
The article 1s not mentioned by Robin in his discussion of the 
question (Idées et Nomores, pp. 612-626), and Stenzel, with- 
out consideration of either Robin’s treatment or Wilson’s, gives 
an exegesis based upon misconceptions refuted a score of years 
before and upon what Wilson had shown to be a mere mis- 
translation of Greek (Zahl und Gestalt, p. 118, n. 3); it is 
therefore well to list those of Wilson’s conclusions which are 
pettinent here: 

1) Eth. Nic. 1096 A 17-19 says that the Platonists did not 
admit one idea corresponding to a group the members of which 
stand to one another in the relation of πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον and 
that consequently they did not posit a single idea of the num- 
bers, There is no contradiction with Metaphysics 1080 B 11-14 
according to which the ideal numbers, as distinguished from 
the mathematical, have τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον: this, taken to- 
gether with the Ethics passage, would mean only that the ideal 
numbers (whether ideas of numbers or “ 1dea-numbers’’) could 
have no single idea of number corresponding to them as a 
group, no idea of ἀριθμός in general (op. cit., ὃ 1). 

2) The doctrine of ἀσύμβλητοι ἀριθμοί arises out of the prin- 
ciples involved in the theory of ideas represented in Plato’s 
writings and not out of anything peculiar to the “ idea- 
number " theory; they are ideas of numbers, i 6 universals, none 
of which can consist of units added together (of. cit., $3 {cf 
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Shorey, De Platonis Idearum Doctiina, p. 37, ἃ. 3: δ De por- 
tentosa voce... satis habeo monere omnes ideas Platonicas 
aeque ac numeros ideales ἀσυμβλήτους esse in se spectatas 7). 

3) These ideas of number are, as universals, ἀσύμβλητοι and, 
as ἀσύμβλητοι, entirely outside one another in the sense that 
none 1s part of another; thus they form a series of different 
terms which have a definite order. The property of being 
ἀσύμβλητοι is sufficient and necessary to constitute a kind of 
ἀριθμός, a se1ies with πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον, and this characteristic 
of serial order is not relative to any kind of generation or 
derivation of the numbers (op. ci#., ὃ 5}. 


Aristotle in his introductory discussion of numbers as “ sepa- 
rate substances” and ‘causes’ (Metaphysics 1080 A 12-35) 
makes it plain that a definite sersal order of numerical elements 
implies that these elements are ἀσύμβλητοι and, conversely, that 
numerical elements which are ἀσύμβλητοι must stand to one 
another in a definite order. The fact that in mathematical 
number all the units are συμβληταί, so that one number includes 
another, prevents the elements of mathematical number from 
having a definite order; whereas the serial order of ideal 
number is a result of the fact that the numbers which are its 
elements are ἀσύμβλητοι. So, if a// units are συμβληταὶ καὶ 
ἀδιάφοροι, there can be only mathematical number (1081 A 5-7); 
and, 1f all units are ἀσύμβλητοι, this number cannot be mathe- 
matical (1081 A 17-21). Moreover, Aristotle argues that this 
latter number cannot be ideal number either (1081 A 21-29). 
This he does by contending that, if a// the units are ἀσύμβλητοι, 
they cannot form the ordered series, 2, 3, 4,..  , because the 
units i 2, for example, must themselves have the relation of 
πρότερον καὶ torepov One to the other. Entirely apart from the 
cogency of this as an argument against ideal numbers, st in- 
dicates quite clearly two important points: 1) the serial order, 
2, 3, 4, ..., was considered to be an essenttal charactertstic 
of ideal number; and 2) the relation of πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον 15 
necessarily true of any numerical elements which are ἀσύμβλητοι, 
since, if the untts in 2 are assumed to be ἀσύμβλητοι, it 1s taken 
to follow immediately that one of these units is “ prior” to 
the other. This ts sufficient to prove Wilson’s contention that 
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τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον is a Characteristic of ideal number as dis- 
tinguished from mathematical number and is connected with 
the nature of the former as ἀσύμβλητοι and not with any theory 
of the generatzon of 1deal number 

The sdeas of number posited by the “ original” theory, how- 
ever, were like all the other ideas unique and simple unittes. 
(See Phaedo 101C and note 128 supra. At Metaphysics 991 
B 21-22 Aristotle uses against the identification of :deas and 
numbers the argument: ἔτι ἐκ πολλῶν ἀριθμῶν els ἀριθμὸς γίγνεται͵ 
ἐξ εἰδῶν δὲ ἐν εἶδος πῶς, on this Alexander remarks [ Metaph., 
p. 110, 15-17} that, if one should say that each tdea is com- 
posed of several ideas, οὐχ ἅπλαϊ ἔτι αἱ ἰδέαι ἔσονται αὐτοῖς ἀλλὰ 
σύνθετοι, Ch. Metaphysics 1081 Α.9-10, ἰδέα μὲν γὰρ μία ἑκάστον, 
οἷον αὐτοῦ ἀνθρώπου μία καὶ αὐτοῦ ξῴον ἄλλη μία and 1086 Β 27: 
ἔτι δ' αὐτὸ ὃ ἔστιν ἕν ἕκαστον τιθέασιν, To refute a Platonic doctrine 
it is sufficient to show that its consequences are inconsistent 
with the basic principle of the untqueness and simplicity, 1.¢. 
indivisibility, of the ideas [cf. Alexander, Metaph., p. 87, 19- 
20} ) Sunce each idea of number was unique and indivisible, 
these ideas of number were themselves ἀσύμβλητοι ἀριθμοί in the 
same sense as the “idea-numbers"” of Metaphysics M and 
should have had the relation of πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον which ts a 
concomitant characteristic of ἀσύμβλητοι ἀριθμοί as such. It fol- 
lows then that Eth, Nic. 1096 .A 17-19 could refer either to 
the “original” theory of ideas or to the theory of “idea- 
numbers” (cf. Wilson, op. cit, ἃ 6) The absence there of 
any reference to “idea-numbers” and the opening words of 
the sentence (Eth. Nic. 1096 A 17: of δὲ κομίσαντες τὴν δόξαν ταύτην 
[cf ἐκόμισαν in Metaphysics 990 B2}) taken together with the 
introduction of the chapter (1096 A 12-13: καίπερ προσάντους τῆς 
τοιαύτης ζητήσεως γινομένης διὰ τὸ φίλους ἄνδρας εἰσαγαγεῖν τὰ εἴδη) 
support Wilson’s contention that the passage refers to the 
former and not to the latter, but, in any case, that the doctrine 
there reported belonged to the “original” theory of ideas is 
proved by Metaphysics 1079 A 15-16 (= 990 B 19-20). The 
argument in this passage, which occurs 1n a section from which 
Aristotle himself has excluded all consideration of “ idea- 
numbers” and their “ principles ” (see pages 196-198 supra), 
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assumes that the Platonists deny the existence of an idea of 
number apart from the numbers of which the dyad (i.e. the 
idea of two, cf. 1079 A 36 == 991 A 5) is “ first.” This designa- 
tion of the idea of two implies a fixed order of the numbers 
(cf, Aristotle’s use of this axiom: μετὰ γὰρ τὸ πρῶτον εὔλογον καὶ 
ἀναγκαῖον δεύτερόν τε εἶναι, καὶ εἰ δεύτερον, τρίτον, καὶ οὕτω δὴ τὰ ἄλλα 
ἐφεξῆς [Metaphysics 1081 Β 4-6]), so that we have attested for 
the “original” theory the two elements of the doctrine re- 
ported in Eth, Nic. 1096 .A 17-19, a πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον of the 
numbers and the denial of an idea of number in general apart 
from these. 

Tn the ὁ" original ” theory this πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον of the ideas 
of number could not have signified ontological priority and 
posteriority. The particulars stand to the ideas in such a tela- 
tionship; and in this respect each idea is called πρῶτον and its 
participants ὕστερα, It is to such a relationship that Plato's 
definition of ontological priority is applicable (see note 197 
sapra), and it is τῇ this sense that Plato spoke of a “ first two,” 
a “ first three,” etc. (Metaphysics 1083 A 32-34, see page 304 
sépra); but “the first number” could not have been meant to 
signify a relationship between the idea of two and the other 
ideas of number in any way analogous to that which, sub- 
sisting between the idea of two and particular twos, was in- 
dicated by the term “the first two.” Alexander treats as a 
recognized principle of Platonic doctrine the axiom that no 
idea is “ prior” to any other, and anything which would not 
accord with this he holds to be inconsistent with the theory of 
ideas ( Metaph., p. 87, 8 [ἔτι ἰδέα ἰδέας οὐκ ἔστι πρότερον}; p, 105, 
5-8: the logical consequences, οὐχ ἁπλοῦν ἡ ἰδέα ἀλλ᾽ ἔσται ἐξ ἰδεῶν 
συγκειμένη and προτέρα ἔσται ἰδέα ἰδέας fon the assumption of the 
priority of genus to spectes], are equally destructive refutations 
of the theory of ideas [cf. pp. 105, 19-20 and 110, 17-18}); 
and Aristotle’s reference to the ideas as οὐσίαι dv ἕτεραι μή dow 
οὐσίαι μηδὲ φύσεις πρότεραι (Metaphysics 1031 A 29-31) similarly 
implies that each and every idea is ontologically primary, while 
bis argument there depends upon the assumption that the 
Platonists would deny the priority of one idea to another (ibid. 
1031 Β 1-2: ἔσονται ἄλλαι τε οὐσίαι καὶ φύσεις καὶ ἰδέαι παρὰ τὰς 
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λεγομένας, καὶ πρότεραι οὐσίαι ἐκεῖναι), This evidence is in perfect 
agreement with the writings of Plato where each idea ts an 
unique and simple unit (see note 128 supra) from the absolute 
existence of which contingency is entirely excluded. Among 
entities of this nature there can be no prior and posterior of 
part and whole, cause and effect, factor and product; and we 
have seen that even genus and species ate not for Plato onto- 
logically prior and posterior one to the other (see pages 43-48 
and pages 264-265 with note 174 supra). To this extent Tren- 
delenburg was right in saying with reference to Plato's definition 
of ontological priority: ‘Ita certe prius et posterius ab ideis abest, 
quippe quae verae rerum notiones tpsae sunt conditio, ex se 
autem conditiones excludunt (op. cit., pp. 81-82); his mus- 
taken relegation Of τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον to mathematical num- 
ber was due to the gratuitous assumption that the phrase could 
indicate only ontological priority and postertortty Since the 
“ original ” ideas of number had τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον, this must 
have been a characteristic essential to their nature as untiversals 
of number which was at the same time not inconsistent with 
their nature as ideas. 

In the Phaedo Socrates say that the cause of the production 
of two cannot be the addition of one to one or the division of 
one but only the participation in twoness, the idea of two 
(Phaedo 101 B-C, cf. 96 E-97 B). From this passage it is clear 
that the reason for positing a separate idea of each number 
is the same as that for positing all other ideas (cf Phaedo 
100 B and 102 B) and that the idea of ‘two itself 1s not a com- 
bination of units or a product of factors into which it can be 
exhaustively analyzed but is μονοειδές yust as 15 every other idea 
(cf. Phaedo 78D). If, however, the ideas of two, three, four, 
etc, are not aggregates but are all and each single, indivisible 
units, the question immediately arises as to what it is that dis- 
tinguishes these units one from another This question serves 
Aristotle as a general objection to the “ idea-numbers.” Arguing 
against the " differentiation of numerical units” he contends 
that, since units differ neither quantitatively not qualttatively 
and two numbers must be either equal or unequal, if one 
number 1s neither greater nor less than another the two are 
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equal and therefore identical (Metaphysics 1082 B 1-9; cf, 
991 B 26. in what do “ unlike” units differ, since they are with- 
out quality?) He can only express amazement at the sup- 
position that the number of the ideal three is not greater than 
that of the ideal two, although he recognizes that on the theory 
of untque universals of number tt cannot be greater (1082 B 10. 
22). These passages are concetned with “ idea-numbers ” but 
with “ tdea-numbers”’ in the numerical aspect displayed by the 
“original” ideas of number as well; and concerning these 
Jatter, each of which is a μονάς, the same question must have 
heen asked This 1s, in fact, the significance of the question 
put into the mouth of the incredulous critic in Republic 526 A: 
ὦ θαυμάσιοι, περὶ ποίων ἀριθμῶν διαλέγεσθε, ἐν οἷς τὸ ἕν οἷον ὑμεῖς ἀξιοῦτέ 
ἐστιν͵ ἴσον τε ἕκαστον πᾶν παντὶ καὶ οὐδὲ σμικρὸν διαφέρον, μόριόν τε 
ἔχον ἐν ἑαυτῷ οὐδέν: “᾿ Each unit” here 1s the unity of each of the 
numbers which are accessible to intelligence alone and which, 
as indivisible units, are all “ equal” and quantitatively indif- 
ferent (cf : evades, μονάδες, τὰ ty ἐκεῖνα, τὸ ty ἕκαστον of the ideas 
in Philebys 15 A-B, 16D-E; Metaphysics 1085 Α 1. εἰ ἔστιν ἡ 
δυὰς ἕν τι αὐτὴ καὶ ἡ τριὰς αὐτή... , 1084 B 30: ὡς ὅλον τινὸς καὶ 
ἑνὸς καὶ εἴδους τῆς δυάδος οὔσης). Now, Alexander, commenting 
upon the question as put by Aristotle, says that units can differ 
only in position (Metaph., p. 112, 11-13). He then objects 
that units with position are no longer units but points (cf. 
Aristotle, Metaphysics 1016 B 24-26 and 29-31, 1084 B 26-27; 
De Anima 409 A 6); but if this crude interpretation of “ post- 
tion” ts corrected in the light of Aristotle’s distinction according 
to which numbers and units have τάξις instead of θέσις and 
succession but not contact (Categories 5 A 30-33; Metaphysics 
1069 A 13-14, 1085 A 3-4; Physics 227 A 19-21 and 29-31), the 
note indicates the real significance of the πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον of 
the ideasof number It 1s that natural order which is the essence 
of each of them, that which distinguishes the idea of two as 
“the first number” and so distinguishes each from the others 
by its definite position in the arrangement of all the ideal 
numbets. That they were distinguished from one another by 
this characteristic and this alone 1s indicated by Aristatle’s 
attempts to argue that the ideal numbers are indistinguishable 
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one from another, by his connection of the quantitative indif- 
ference of the untversals of number with the notion of a 
“ first and second number” (1082 B 23), and by his use of 
the principle that avy μονάδες which are ἀσύμβλητοι must have 
the characteristic πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον (1081 A 21-29, see above), 
This order, then, does not signify the ontological dependence 
of one number upon another; the whole arrangement is implied 
in the existence of each number just as “the first number” 
implies the existence of the subsequent terms 

The denal of a separate idea of number tn general is a 
direct result of this conception. In Eth, Nic. 1096 A 17-19 
Aristotle does not tell why the πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον of the 
numbers led the Platonists to deny the existence of a separate 
idea of number. At Metaphysics 990 B 20, however, the im- 
plication is that " number,” as the common predicate, would be 
“prior” to all the numbers and that would contradict the 
doctrine that two is “ the first number.” This is made explicit 
in Eth. μά, 1218 A1-8 where in the case of things that have 
τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον a separate common predicate 1s said to be 
impossible because there would then be something “ prior to 
the first,” the separate common predicate being prior because 
its destruction would involve the destruction of “the first”: 
for example, if τὸ διπλάσιον is first of the multiples, the common 
predicate πολλαπλάσιον cannot be separate because it would be 
prior to the διπλάσιον, (Zeller supposed τὸ διπλάσιον to be a 
reference to the indefinite dyad [PAz. Griech., MI, 1, p. 6841, 
but it is not so any more than is αὐτοδιπλάσιον in Metaphysics 
990 B32 [= 1079 A 28}. The passage of Eth. Ἐπ, is either 
badly mutilated or completely confused, for 1218 A 1-8 should 
be the basis of an argument against the idea of good [as is 
Eth. Nic, 1096 A 17-19} but no such argument occurs.) This 
reasoning, which is nowhere expressly ascribed to the Platonists 
themselves, was apparently suggested by the Platonic argument 
for the uniqueness of the idea based upon the doctrine that 
cach idea 1s πρῶτον in respect of the particulars which participate 
in it (see note 197 supra and cf. Eth, Exd, 1218 A3-5 with 
1217B 10-16). It 1s the argument by means of which the 
Platonists would show that there can be no other idea of two 
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in which the idea of two and the particular twos participate 
in common (i.e. the defense against the “third man”: cf, 
Metaphysics 991 A 3-5). Such a defense against the duplica- 
tion of ideas would not have prevented the assumption of an 
idea of ἀριθμός on the ground that the idea of two is ‘ the first 
number,” for thts designation did not imply that the ideal two 
was the idea of number any more than the designation of the 
ideal thtee as “the second number” (cf. Metaphysics 1082 
B 23, 1081 B 30-31) implied that this three was not am idea 
of number and as much an idea of number as the tdeal two. 
Nor was there any objection merely to the “separation of a 
common predicate” of things having τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον, for 
a separate idea of Unity was posited though unity too was a 
common predicate of the ideal numbers (cf. Metaphysics 1084 
B 30, 1085 A.1 [quoted above}, and 1084 B 30-32: διὰ δὲ τὸ 
καθόλου ζητεῖν τὸ κατηγορούμενον ἕν καὶ οὕτως ὡς μέρος [{, 6, as formal 
element, cf. Ross ad /oc.} ἔλεγον) ; and the idea of one was 
called the firs¢ unit without confusing the Platonists into think- 
ing that it must be “ prior” to two and without prejudice to 
the designation of the ideal two as the first of the series of 
units which are the tdeal numbers (Metaphysics 1081 A 29 
[ἐπειδή ἐστι πρῶτον μὲν αὐτὸ τὸ ev, .. 1, 1081 B2-3 [εἴπερ καὶ 
πρώτῃ τίς ἐστι μονὰς καὶ ἕν πρῶτον  ,, 1081 Β 8-9 [οἱ δὲ ποιοῦσι 
μονάδα μὲν καὶ ἕν πρῶτον, -|). The very fact that for the 
Platonists “ the first one,” “the first two,’’ etc. did not imply 
a Sertes of ones, twos, etc. (Metaphysics 1081 B 8-10) whereas 
“the fitst number” did imply the second and successive numbers 
1s proof that they did not confuse “ first” in the sense of 
“ideal” with “ first’ in the sense of first term of a series, and 
this is confirmed by the designation of the same idea as at once 
“the first three” and “the second number.” Since the idea 
of number in general would be πρῶτος ἀριθμός in the sense that 
the idea of unity is first, i.e. not as the first of a sertes of units 
but as the principle of all units, the existence of such an idea 
would not be inconsistent with the fact that two was still con- 
sidered to be the first of the series of ideas of specific numbers; 
and the evidence cited above makes it improbable that the 
Platonists were guilty of the confusion necessary to the re- 
jection on this score of an idea of number in general, From 
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the most direct statement concerning their denial of such an 
idea, the passage of Eth, Nic., one would gather that their 
reason was not so much that two is the first in the series as 
that a// numbers have a definite position in the series. Now as 
soon as the essence of each idea of number is seen to be just 
its unique position as a term in the ordered series of numbers, 
it is obvious that the essence of number in general can be 
nothing but this very arrangement, the whole series of these 
unique positions, This, however, is identical with the series of 
ideal numbers itself, for an 1dea of ἀριθμός apart from this 
would be merely a duplication of this series of 1deas and to such 
a situation would apply the argument which is based upon the 
nature of the idea as πρῶτον, Only, the πρῶτος ἀριθμός, to which 
a separate idea of number would be “ prior’ and which there- 
fore as “ first’? prohibits such an idea, is not the idea of two 
but the idea of number, 1.e the whole sertes of 1deas of number. 
It is noteworthy that in the sense in which each of the ideal 
numbers 1s called πρῶτος (cE Metaphysics 1081 A 4-5: ἐν ἑκάστῳ 
τῷ πρώτῳ ἀριθμῷ) ὁ πρῶτος ἀριθμός is used not of the ideal two 
but collectively of the absolute, i. e. ideal, nunbers (1080 B 21- 
22 τὸν πρῶτον ἀριθμὸν τὸν τῶν εἰδῶν [cf. Ross on 1081 A 4] and 
cf. Metaphysics 1083 B 6-7: τοῖς ὡς εἴδη τὸν ἀριθμὸν λέγουσι [the 
number == the ideal numbers}). 

Since the conception of τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον as serial order 
belonged specifically to the ideas of number of the “ original ” 
theory and the denial of a “ separate idea of number” was 
the result of conceiving number as itself the fixed series of 
these simple units or terms, this doctrine was not merely ἃ 
special application of a more general principle as Aristotle's 
statement would seem to imply (Eth. Nic. 1096 A 17-19: οὐκ 
ἐποίουν ἰδέας ἐν οἷς τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον ἔλεγον, διόπερ οὐδὲ τῶν 
ἀριθμῶν ἰδέαν κατεσκεύαζον), Similarly unhistorical would be the 
apparent implication of his remark that tdeal numbers cannot 
be comparable “ if there 1s a first and second number” (Meta- 
physics 1082 B 21-23). The ideal numbers were first conceived 
as incomparable because they are ideas and were then, because 
incomparable, seen to differ only as the fixed terms of a series 
(cf. [ Alexander}, Metaph., p. 762, 3-5 [on 1082 B 28-32}: 


εἰ οὖν of ἀριθμοὶ ἰδέαι, af δὲ ἰδέας ob περιέχονται ὕπ᾽ ἄλλων ἰδεῶν ὥστε 
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μέρος εἶναι τῶν περιεχουσῶν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν of ἀριθμοὶ μέρη εἶεν ἄλλων ἀριθμῶν) 
The πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον of the ideal numbers 15 numerical order, 
it was not deduced from a more general notion of “ prior and 
posterior’ and was definitely distinguished from ontological 
priority and posteriority. 

It was, however, Aristotle’s own doctrine that no generic 
predicate can be abstracted from species which stand to one 
another in the telation of πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον (Politics 1275 A 34- 
38; Metaphysics 999 AG-7 [referring not to ideal numbers as 
Zeller supposed but to Aristotle’s own doctrine: cf. Wilson, 
Ops cit., § 7, pp. 255-256 and Robin, Idées et Nombres, Ὁ. 622]; 
De Anima 414 B 19-33 [cf. Robin, op. cét., pp. 617-618 and 
622-624}), This doctrine of Aristotle's is not restticted to any 
particular kind of “ prior and posterior,” for, while he recog- 
nizes many different senses in which one thing may be called 
“prior” to another (Metaphysics 1018 B 9-1019 A 14, cf 
Index Arist. 652 A 3-54), he reduces all these meanings ult- 
mately to ontological priority (1019 A 11-12). Consequently, 
with respect to the question of a generic predicate he makes no 
distinction between the relation of numbers or figures to one 
another (which for him is that of the inclusion of the “ prior” 
as a part existing potentially in the posterior; c£. Metaphysics 
1081 B 12-17, De Anima 414 B 29-30) and the priority of better 
to worse (Metaphysics 999 A 6-10 and 13-14) or between the 
relation of figures to one another and that of the lower and 
higher kinds of soul (De Anima 414 Β 19-415 A11), while 
in this respect identical conclustons are drawn from the priority 
of substance to the other categories and from the priority of 
the faultless constitution to those which are perverted (Eth. 
Nic. 1096 A 19-23, Politics 1275 A 34-B 2). His assumption 
that for the Platonists likewise πρῶτον must have been essentially 
univocal leads to the development of apparent inconsistencies 
in their doctrine, as when he contends that by positing a πρῶτον 
ἕν and a πρῶτον Suds without a series of ones and a series of twos 
they contradict their own principle according to which the 
“ first” implies the existence of the successive terms of a series 
(Metaphysics 1081 A 37-B 6 and B 8-10) or when, arguing 
that the unit must be prior to the two, he maintains that it must 
be the idea of the idea to which it is prior, an argument which 
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would imply that the ideal two as “ prior” to the ideal three 
ought to be the idea of the latter (Metaphysics 1083 B 32-35). 
The former argument assumes that the ontologically primary 
must also be the first term in a series, the latter that the prior 
term in serial order must be the ontological principle of the 
term posterior to it (cf. the identification of τὸ πρῶτον and ἡ ἀρχή 
in Topics 121B8-11). Such passages really show that the 
Platonists did make a distinction between two kinds of priority 
which Aristotle does not recognize; not recognizing it, he can 
take the rejection of a separate idea of number to be tantamount 
to an admission of the validity of his own general principle and 
so can contend that the Platonists must admit that wherever 
there is πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον in ay sense there cannot be a separate 
idea. It is for this reason that he represents the Platonic denial 
of a separate idea of number as a specta] application of a more 
genera! principle and then argues from it that there cannot be 
an idea of good since the good ts predicated in the categories 
of substance, quality, and relation and substance 1s naturally 
prior to relation (Et, Nic. 1096 A 17-23). A similar argument 
against the theory of ideas is given by Alexander in that section 
of his commentary on the Mesaphysics for which he drew upon 
the περὶ ἰδεῶν, from which writing consequently this argument 
also may have been taken (Alexander, Metaph., p. 81, 5-7; 
see supra note 135, Appendix II, and note 171 on Mefaph., 
p. 81, 10-22; cf. also Metaph., p. 209, 13 [concerning the 
Platonic doctrine of τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον: ὡς ἱστορεῖ ἔν τε 
ἄλλοις καὶ ἐν τῷ πρώτῳ τῶν Νικομαχείων ἠθικῶν) After explaining 
Aristotle's statement that the Platonists ought to posit ideas of 
fiegations (see pages 228-229 and 260-272 supra), Alexander 
mentions among the absurdities 1n which this course would 
_ however involve them the fact that there would then be a single 

idea of τὸ πρῶτον καὶ τὸ δεύτερον: man and animal, for example, 
are both “ not-Wwood’’; but animal is πρῶτον and man δεύτερον, 
and of such things the Platonists ate unwalling to admit ideas. 
Now, the nature and necessity of negative ideas apart, it is 
certain that Plato did posit single ideas common to entittes 
which stand to each other as animal and man. The ideas of 
Being and Difference, for example, in which aff ideas com- 
municate (Sophist 259 A-B), ate both common to the ideas of 
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animal and man in exactly the same way that the hypothetical 
" not-wood ᾿᾿ would be μία ἰδέα of both. Moreover, the idea of 
animal is a single :dea in which communicate the “ sub-generic” 
idea πεζόν and the “ specific” idea ἄνθρωπος (cf. Trmaeus 39 E 
40 A, 30 C; Philebus 15 A), although these two would in 
Axsistotelian language stand to each other tn the prior-posterior 
relation of genus and species. Obviously, then, if those who 
posited ideas refused to assume a single idea for entities which 
have τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον, they could not have included in this 
term the relationship of genus to species. The serial order of the 
ideal numbets has no more connection with the relationship of 
" generic” to “ specific” ideas than it has with the relationship 
of subject to attribute or substance to accident; but in the 
argument recorded by Alexander, as in that of the Nécomachean 
Ethics, the special meaning of τὸ πρότερον καὶ ὕστερον in the 
Platonic theory 1s disregarded and the rejection of a separate 
idea in the case of tdeal numbers is taken to commit the 
Platonists to the surrender of a separate idea wherever a prior- 
posterior relationship can be shown, whether or not they them- 
‘selves recognized this relationship as one of priority and pos- 
teriority in avy sense. A striking example of how the assumed 
priority of genus to species is used against the theory of ideas 
is furnished by another argument of Alexander. As has been 
noticed, he recognizes as a principle of the theory of ideas the 
axiom that no idea is “ prior” to any other (Metaph., p. 87, 8) ; 
but, instead of drawing from this the inevitable conclusion that 
those who posited ideas did not suppose the “ generic” idea 
to be “prior’’ to the “ specific,” he inverts the obvious im- 
plication of the principle and argues that the assumption of 
separate ideas of animal and man 1s inconsistent with the 
Platonic principle because the idea of animal as genus would 
be prior to the specific idea of man (Metaph., pp. 105, 6-8 and 
110, 17-19), an argument which is analogous to Aristotle's 
attack upon the substantiality of the ideas as being incompatible 
with the analysis of species into genus and differentia (see 
pages 40-48 szpra, and notice that in the Διαιρέσεις ᾿Αριστοτέλους 
(§§ 64 and 65], where ideas are not reckoned with, the genus 
is “ naturally prior” to species ‘' as the unit is to two and the 
part is to the whole” and ἀριθμός ἐς treated as a penus). 
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Note 292 on Page 377 


οὕτω μὲν yap (τε, ἐνυπάρχοντα τοῖς μετέχουσιν) ἂν ἴσως αἴτια δόξειεν 
εἶναι ὡς τὸ λευκὸν μεμιγμένον τῷ λευκῷ, ἀλλ᾽ οὗτος μὲν ὁ λόγος λίαν 
εὐκίνητος, ὃν ᾿Αναξαγόρας μὲν πρῶτος Εύδοξος δ' ὕστερον καὶ ἄλλοι τινὲς 
ἔλεγον" ῥάδιον γὰρ συναγαγεῖν πολλὰ καὶ ἀδύνατα πρὸς τὴν τοιαύτην δόξαν, 
This is the text of A which 1s reproduced in M with slight and 
unimportant variations except for the addition of διαπορῶν as a 
modifier of Εὔδοξος ἔλεγε, 

In his long commentary on this passage Alexander says that 
Eudoxus and certain others thought that each of the particulars, 
that is each of the things that have existence relative to the 
ideas, exists by reason of the mrxture of ideas in them (Metaph,., 
p. 97, 17-19 and 28) ; and he explains the simile by saying that, 
if the ideas were causes of the being of particulars by having 
been mixed with them, it would be as τῇ white should be said 
to be the cause of a white body’s being white by reason of 
having been mixed with that body, the white itself bemg some- 
thing capable of independent existence (p. 97, 2-8). 

Finally against the theory of Eudoxus he gives ten objections 
(pp. 97, 29-98, 21), introducing them by saying that the πολλὰ 
καὶ ἀδύνατα of which Aristotle speaks dy ἂν τοιαῦτα. 1) The 
ideas, if mixed with other things, would be corporeal, for 
mixture 1s of bodies. 2) They (1. 6. the1deas and particulars, 
cf, von Fritz, Phrlofogus, LXXXII [1927], p 9) would be 
contrary to each other, for there is mixture only according to 
contrariety. 3) Either the whole idea or a part of it wall be in 
each of the particulars with which it 1s mixed; then either the 
numerically single idea will be in several things or that which 
pattakes of pa:t of the idea of man, not of the whole idea, 
will be a man (p. 98, 4: read τὸ μέρους instead of τὸ μέρος 
[von Fritz, op. cit, p. 157}. 4) The tdeas would then (as a 
1esult of the foregoing) be divisible, although they are im- 
passive. 5) If all that have some part of an idea are similar 
to one another (the second alternattve of 3 above), the ideas 
are homogeneous (ὁμοιομερῇ) ; yet a part of man ts not man as 
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a part of gold 1s gold. 6) In each particular there will be mixed 
not one but many ideas, for a man 1s both man and animal and 
so would partake of both tdeas; and the idea of man, in so far 
as it 1s also animal, would itself partake of the idea of animal, 
so that the ideas would be no longer simple but composite and 
some would be primary, some secondary. 7) If the ideas are 
mixed with the things relative to them, how could they be any 
longer “ models” as they claim? Models do not cause their 
likenesses to be like themselves by being mixed with them. 
8) The ideas would perish with the destructton of the things 
in which they are 9) They would not be separate and in- 
dependent. 10) They would no longer be immobile. 

To the last objection Alexander adds: καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα ἐν τῷ δευ- 
τέρῳ Περὶ ἰδεῶν τὴν δόξαν ταύτην ἐξετάξων ἔδειξεν ἄτοπα ἔχουσαν, διὰ 
τοῦτο γὰρ εἶπε τὸ ῥάδιον γὰρ συναγαγεῖν πολλὰ καὶ ἀδύνατα πρὸς τὴν 
δόξαν ταύτην, ἐκεῖ γὰρ συνῆκται. This of itself would indicate that 
he drew his whole list from that work of Aristotle’s; but the 
fact that he begins the 6th objection with the words ὡς καὶ 
αὐτὸς ὀλίγον προελθὼν λέγει, a clear reference to Metaphysics 
991 A 27-B1, has induced H. Karpp to contend that at least 
through this objection Alexander is speaking in hts own name, 
arguing with Aristotelian material which he did not take, how- 
ever, from περὶ ἰδεῶν (Untersuchungen zur Philosophie des 
Eudoxos von Knidos, pp. 29-30). Suspicion as to the mntegrity 
of the list might be further strengthened by Alexander's intro- 
ductory εἴη ἂν τοιαῦτα (p 97, 29-30; c£. p. 78, 13-14: οἷος εἴη ἂν 
ὁ λέγων [see Appendix II], page 496 sapra}) The 10th ob- 
jection, however, must come from the περὶ ἰδεῶν and with it 
also the 8th and 9th, which rest on the same assumptions as 
the 10th and criticize not the verbal expression of Eudoxus, the 
implications of the term μῖξις, but his own intention, measucing 
it by Platonic canons. The 7th Karpp rejects along with the 
first 6 as Alexander's own formulation of Anstotelian material 
not used by Acistotle himself against Eudoxus. 

Now, Metaphystes 991 A 27-B 1 to which Alexander refers 
at the beginning of the 6th objection (as von Fritz admits, with- 
drawing his earlier interpretation [Gnomon, XI, 1935, p. 414, 
nm. 1}) has the same structure as Alexander's objection and 1s 
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used by Aristotle against the Platonic conception of παραδείγματα 
after he has dismissed Eudoxus’ μῖξις, This does not, however, 
prove that Alexander constructed the 6th objection out of this 
passage of the Metaphysics, for the ὡς καὶ αὐτὸς ὀλίγον προελθὼν 
λέγει can mean that Alexander found directed against Eudoxus 
in the περὶ ἰδεῶν substantially the same argurnent that was later 
used against Plato in that work, in which second form alone 
it was kept in the Metaphysics where all the arguménts against 
Eudoxus were omitted; that 1s, the καί may modify the whole 
clause (“as he himself says a little later also”) mstead of 
αὐτός alone (“as he himself too says μ᾿ in which case its 
purpose is not, as Karpp says, “die Ubereinstimmung mit 
Aristoteles ausdriicklich festzustellen ”’ but to point out that 
what now in the Metaphysics is an argument against Plato was 
elsewhere used against Eudoxus also (cf. Alexander's reference 
to the ‘ third man” argument [Metaph., p. 85, 11-12, see page 
233 supra|) This seems to be the more reasonable inter- 
pretation, moreover, for otherwise Alexander would be calling 
attention to the fact that he himself has transformed into an 
objection to Eudoxus an argument that Aristotle uses only 
against Plato, Our knowledge of Aristotle’s method of argu- 
ment would not justify the contention that he refrained from 
using in the same book two adaptations of the same refutation 
against two different, especially two related, theories; and the 
Gth objection given by Alexander opposes the special form of 
Eudoxus’ theory quite as aptly as does the passage in the Meta- 
physics that of Plato. The second part of the latter, for ex- 
ample, purports to show that Plato's “models” must them- 
selves be “ copies”; the corresponding part of the former that, 
whereas Eudoxus said that the ideas are mixed with sensible 
objects, these ideas would in fact have to be mixed with one 
another also. The implications, which Alexander has expressed 
against Eudoxus, that the ideas must then be complex and not 
simple and that among them some would be primary and others 
secondary, these do not appear in the Metaphysics passage 
against Plato; and Karpp (oP. ¢it., p. 33) thinks this addition 
a significant indication that the 6th objection is Alexander's 
own, saying that the distinction between primary and secondary 
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ideas was suggested to him by Aristotle’s distinction between 
primary and secondary substance, It is, in fact, evidence of the 
contrary, for Karpp is mistaken in supposing that by primary 
idea Alexander means “man” and by secondary idea “ animal” 
(which, to be sure, he would have to mean, were Karpp’s 
explanation of the origin of this “ addition” correct). In his 
commentary on Metaphysics 991 A 27-B1 Alexander repeats 
against the Platonic theory this “addition” to the 6th ob 
jection against Eudoxus (Metaph., p 105, 5-9 and 19-23), and 
here it 1s made clear that by primary tdea he means “ animal” 
and by secondary idea “man” (Metaph., p. 105, 7-8; cf. p. 
110, 17-19); furthermore, as has already been seen from his 
commentary on Metaphysics 990 B 13, the attempt to establish 
such a relationship of prior and postertor among the tdeas was 
most probably used as an argument against the general theory 
even in the first book of περὶ ἰδεῶν (Metaph., p 81, 5-7 [cf. p. 
209, 13 ἐν dAdo}; see Appendix VI [ pages 523-524 supra}). 
There is, therefore, no cogent reason to suppose that the 6th 
objection does not come from the περὶ ἰδεῶν or that Alexander 
means to say that thus far the list 1s his own. The same can 
be said of the 7th which, according to Karpp (op. c#t., pp. 33- 
34), must be Alexander's own because it presupposes the criti- 
cism of the ideas as παραδείγματα, whereas Aristotle does not 
begin this critique until Metaphysics 991 A 20 after the theory 
of Eudoxus has been dismissed. Alexander's objection does not, 
however, presuppose a criticism of paradeigmatism nor does it 
assume that Eudoxus meant to explain how the tdeas as models 
are causes of particulars; its point is simply that Eudoxus’ 
theory is in fact irreconcilable with the nature of the ideas as 
stated by the Platontsts who say that they are ‘‘ models” {παρα- 
δείγματα ὡς λέγουσιν [ sci, of Ἰλατωνικοί 1}, and in this respect the 
7th objection is of the same kind as the last three, all four 
attacking Eudoxus’ “ mixture” as incompatible with the Pla- 
tonic conception of tdeas. At most the 7th presupposes a state- 
ment that the ideas were for the Platonists “ models": and 
references to that conception certainly occurred ia the first book 
of περὶ ἰδεῶν (cf Alexander, Metaph., p 79, 3-8 [pages 226-227 
supra], pp. 82, 11-83, 17 [pages 230-232 and 275-279 supra}). 
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Even though the reference at the beginning of the 6th ob 
jection is, as we have seen, no justification for assigning the 
first five to Alexander rather than to Aristotle, there remain 
to be considered Karpp’s further arguments in favor of this 
asctiption. These first five, he maintains (op. cét., p. 31), attack 
the conception of μῖξις from the point of view of Aristotle's 
theory of that notion and do not proceed against Eudoxus, as 
do the last three objections, from Platonic assumptions. Fur- 
thermore, the first two objections, Karpp contends (op. σι, 
p. 32), presuppose the schematization found in Alexander's 
De Mixtrone, the reduction of Aristotle's doctrine of μίξις to 
the formulaic catch-words σώματα and ἐναντίωσις: and, since the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th objections can be urged against the Platonic 
μέθεξις as well as against the μῖξις of Eudoxus, he asserts (op. cit., 
pp. 32-33) that Aristotle in order to use them against the 
former would have refrained from bringing them against the 
latter. Now, in the first place τὲ is probable that the πολλὰ καὶ 
ἀδύνατα which Aristotle brought against Eudoxus’ theory in the 
περὶ ἰδεῶν were not all of one kind, and it is certain that among 
them there were arguments to show the fallacy of Eudoxus’ 
conception of pigs as such and in respect of what Aristotle 
considers its similarity to that of Anaxagoras. So much the 
Metaphysics itself implies in ascribing the easily refutable λόγος 
to Anaxagoras and Eudoxus indifferently (991A16-19), a 
connection which Aristotle must have made in the περὶ ἰδεῶν 
also, in which work, however, there would have been no special 
consideration or refutation of Anaxagoras In accord with this 
is the fact that Alexander (Metaph., p. 97, 21-27), before 
taking up the refutation of Eudoxus, refers for Aristotle’s 
rebuttal of Anaxagoras to the first book of the Physics (1. 6. 
187 A 26-188 A 18), If, however, the first two objections in 
Alexander's list agatnst Eudoxus do not come from the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν, no arguments based specifically upon the nature of 
mixture and applicable to the common feature in the theories 
of Anaxagoras and Eudoxus are reported from that work; and 
we should have to suppose that Alexander deliberately omitted 
what arguments of that kind there were in the περὶ ἰδεῶν in order 
to substitute for them these first two objections of his own. Nor 
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do Karpp's specific objections to the arguments in question 
justify the adoption of such an improbable theory. Certainly 
Aiexander’s list is a compressed outline and not a verbal quota- 
tion of Aristotle’s arguments (for a test of Alexander as a 
reporter of Axistotle cf. von Fritz, Philologus, LXXXII [1927}, 
pp. 2-6). In maintaming, however, that the ‘“ catch-word 
formulatton” of the 1st and 2nd objections presupposes the 
systematization of Aristotelian doctrine by Alexander as found 
in his De Mixtione (chap. XIII ff.), Karpp overlooks the fact 
that the argument represented by the 1st objection is elsewhere 
put by Aristotle in stenographic form against a possible ex- 
planation of the derivation of numbers from their principles 
(Metaphysics 1092 A 24-25: πότερον μίξει, ἀλλ᾽ οὔτε πᾶν μικτόν 
[cf. De Generatione 327 Β 20-22}) and that even the “ catch- 
word formulation” is implied by a passage of Aristotle's 
To pics (149 B 1-3: ἀδύνατον yap τὸ ἀσώματον σώματι μεμῖχθαι, dor’ 
οὐκ ἂν εἴη χρῶμα πυρὶ μεμιγμένον) ; and he unreasonably chooses to 
take the formulation of the De Mixtione as the basis of the 
2nd objection, although Alexander’s distinction of μῖξις and 
κρᾶσις (De Mixtione, p. 228, 27-229, 18) is neglected in this 
argument, the formula of which fits exactly De Generatione 
328 A 31-32 (cf. von Fritz, Gnomon, XI [1935], p. 414). The 
passage of the De Mixtione (p. 228, 15-21), in which the 
denial of a mixture of εἴδη with things and the rejection of 
Anaxagoras’ mixtute are mentioned in the same context, is no 
closer to the Metaphysics passage or the first two objections 
of Alexander than 1s De Generatione 327 B 13-22, which has 
both of the elements stressed by Karpp in the De Mixtione 
(n. ἢ. 527 Βὶ 14-15: οὔτε τὸ σχῆμα τῷ κηρῷ μιγνύμενον {cf. Philo- 
ponus, De Gen., p. 190, 18-21] and 327 B 19-22: the refutation 
of Anaxagoras) and in addition expressly denies the mixture 
of λευκόν and σῶμα {327 B 15-17). 

Among the next three obyections (3-5), of which the 4th 
and Sth are realiy further difficulties drawn from the second 
alternative of the 3rd, the 4th at any rate, like the 7th through 
the 10th, criticizes Eudoxus’ theory as irreconcilable with the 
nature of Platonic ideas (οὖσαι ἀπαθεῖς [cf. von Fritz, Gnomon, 
ΧΙ, p. 4141). That these objections could from Aristotle's 
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point of view be brought against μέθεξις (Metaphysics 1039 
B16-17 probably refers to such arguments against participa- 
tion; cf. 1039 A 33-B 2 and with it Plato’s Parmenides 131 B1- 
2) is no reason why they could not in the περὶ ἰδεῶν have been 
used against Eudoxus’ μῖξις as well. Nor is Artstotle’s use of 
them in this way rendered less probable by the fact that Plato 
himself put the objections into the mouth of Parmenides (Par- 
menides 131 A-B= 1st alternative of 3rd objection; 131 C= 
2nd alternative of 3rd and the 4th objectton; 131 Ὁ implies the 
5th objection: fractional participation would result in a thing's 
being large by partaking of a small part of largeness [Par- 
menides|== fractional mixture would require homogeneous 
ideas [5th objection; for Arsstotle’s use of the term ὁμοιομερές 
against the Platonists cf. Metaphysics 992 A 6-7, and for its 
connection with μίξις cf. De Generatione 328 A 10-12}); the 
“third man’ argument too occurs in the Parmenides and is 
repeated from the περὶ ἰδεῶν in this chapter of the Metaphysics 
(990 B17}, Aristotle 1s more likely than Alexander to have 
developed the 5th objection out of the implications of Par- 
menides 131 D (a relationship missed, so far as I know, by 
critics from Siebeck to Karpp and Philippson, who have seen 
the likeness of the 3rd and 4th to Parmenides 131 A-C); and 
the exact correspondence with Parmenides 131 A-D of ob- 
jections 3-5 of this 158 1s more reasonably explained by their 
existence in the περὶ ἰδεῶν than by supposing that Alexander 
intruded them here into the midst of objections taken from 
that work. 

There 1s, then, no reason to doubt that the whole list comes 
from the wep! ἰδεῶν, from which work, however, it gives the 
arguments only in the incomplete and compressed form of an 
abstract. These arguments fall into four divistons (I= 1 and 
2, = 3-5, ΠῚ ---ό, IV=7-10) of which I contends that 
“ mixture” of the ideas with other things would require that 
the ideas be corporeal, that ideas and particulars belong to a 
single γένος (with the posstble tmplicatton that particulars 
would then react upon the ideas [cf with De Generatione 328 
A 31-33, the formulation presupposed by the 2nd objection, 
De Generatione 323 B33-324.A3}), I that it must destroy 
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either the uniqueness cr the impasstvtty and indrvistble char- 
acter of the :deas, HI that mixture of a single tdea can account 
for no specific character of a particular and that specific ideas 
must be composite (1.e. that there must be mixture not only 
of ideas with parttculars but of sdeas with ideas), IV that 
mixture of ideas with particulars contradicts the Platonic con- 
ception of ideas as imperishable, independent, immobile 
“models” of particulars. For these objections to have any 
cogency Aristotle must have supposed 1) that Eudoxus assumed 
ideas which are incorporeal, unique, impassive, and indivisible 
entities, 2) that he said nothing about a mixture of these 
entities with one another, considering each to be “ simple,” but 
to the “ mixture” of each with particulars attributed the exist- 
ence of multiple particulars of each character, and 3) that he 
did not explain how such a “ mixture of ideas with things” 
could be reconciled with the Platonic conception of “ separate” 
ideas. Accordingly, it would seem that Eudoxus had said nothing 
about the nature of ideas as such but had merely explained 
their relation to particulars as beng one of tmmanence and had 
thereby made of the ideas a self-contradictory conception, either 
unconsciously or at least without express recognition of the 
consequences and commensurate alteration of the theory to 
avoid them. ft seems more than ltkely, then, that Aristotle has 
in mind the theory of Eudoxus and this self-contradiction where 
he remarks that, since those who posit ideas believe them to 
be smmobile and intelligible, the ideas, if one were to say that 
they exist in us, would be at once in motion and immobile, 
sensible and intelligible (Topres 113 A 24-32, see pages 9-10 
supra). That they would be sensible because “the form in 
each thing is known to us by means of sight” indicates that 
he is thinking not of the theory which would make the ideas 
thoughts in the mind (Parmenides 132 B-C, cf. De Anima 429 
A 27-28) but of ideas as immanent characters of particulars 
(cf, Alexander, Topics, p. 189, 10-12). This would, then, be 
another objection of the kind represented by the last four in 
Alexander's list. 

An attempt to give a more subtle significance to Eudoxus’ 
theory has been made by Oskar Becker (Quellen und Studien 
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zur Geschichte der Mathematik, Abt. B, {Π [1936], pp. 389- 
410). Assuming that the comparison ὡς τὸ λευκὸν μεμιγμένον τῷ 
howd (Metaphysics 991A 15-16) was “obviously used by 
Eudoxus himself to explain and establish his thesis” (op, ctt., 
p. 390), Becker contends that the text is impossible, alters 1t to 
ὡς τὸ λευκὸν μεμιγμένῳ τῷ λευκῷ (ταἱ, αἴτιόν ἐστιν) , and so supposes 
Eudoxus to have meant that the tdeas are related to sensibles 
as the pure colors (which are never directly visible) are to the 
mixed colors, which alone are visible and which are, as it were, 
indications to the mind of the pure colors, the presence of 
which in the mrxed colors are the causes of their existence 
(op. cit, pp 392-3, 406). Becker's alteration of the text of 
the Metaphysics 1s, however, indefensible. The form μεμιγμένον 
stands without variant in both A and M, and the passage was 
so read by Alexander (Metaph., p 97, 2-12), as Becker him- 
self admits Furthermore, if the ten objections do come from 
the περὶ ἰδεῶν (and Becker seems to admut that they do [οὐ, cit., 
p. 390, n. 4 and n. 5}), Aristotle in that work certainly assumed 
that Eudoxus by his “ mixture” meant nof the sensible phe- 
nomenon in contrast to the “ pure idea” immanent in it but 
the “mixture of ideas with senstbles” (cf [in the list of 
objections} Alexander, Metaph., pp. 97, 30 {εἰ μίγνυνται αἱ ἰδέαι 
τοῖς ἄλλοις}; 98, 2-3, 10, 16-19); in the last of these passages 
οὐδὲ γὰρ οὕτως τὰ παραδείγματα ταῖς εἰκάσι . . . αἴτια τῷ μεμῖχθαι shows 
that Aristotle assumed as the statement of Eudoxus’ position 
τὰ εἴδη τοῖς ἄλλοις αἴτια τῷ μεμῖχθαι, which is exactly Alexander's 
interpretation of the Metaphysics passage in question ( Metaph., 
p 97, 2-10) Becker is therefore mistaken when he says that 
Alexander’s interpretation 1s his own and not the authentic 
opinion of Aristotle 1n the περὶ iSedv,—a statement improbable 
in any event, if we suppose that the comparison of the Mete- 
phystcs stood in the wept ἰδεῶν which Alexander had before him, 
Finally, 1f the suggested alteration and interpretation of the 
text were correct, Aristotle would be ascribing this theory not 
only to Eudoxus but to Anaxagoras as well and primarily to 
him In short, Becker has failed to observe that the text of 
the Metaphysics, far from justifymg his assumption that the 
comparison was used by Eudoxus himself, implies the contrary; 
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it is after having said that by being immanent in the parttci- 

ants the ideas might seem to be causes ὡς τὸ λευκὸν οο τῷ 
λευκῷ that Aristotle proceeds οὗτος ὁ λόγος. . . ὃν ‘Avagaydpas μὲν 
πρῶτος, Εὔδοξος δ' ὕστερον καὶ ἄλλοι τινὲς ἔλεγον, The example, then, 
cannot be ascribed to Eudoxus any more than to Anaxagoras: 
and Alexander's treatment shows that he took it as enounced 
by Aristotle himself and meant to be applicable in common to 
Anaxagoras and Eudoxus (Metaph., pp. 96, 39-97, 10: λέγει 
Fsca, Aristotle} πῶς τὰ μεμιγμένα ἔν τισιν αἴτια ... , then the 
explanation of the example, thereafter: ὥστε καὶ ai iar... 
without further mention of the example; then [p. 97, 12-19} 
καὶ παρατίθεταί γε τίνων ἦν δόξα... with Anaxagoras first and 
then Eudoxus but without reference to the example 1n either 
case), Physics 187 B4-7 and 188A7-9 (cf. De Generatione 
327 B15-17) will show, if that be necessary, that the case of 
“white could stand for Aristotle as an example of Anaxa- 
poras’ doctrine of μῖξις It may be added that there is no justt- 
fication for assuming, as Becker does, that Philebus 53 A-C 
refers to Eudoxus because the difference between pure and 
mixed pleasure is there explained by means of the difference 
between pure and mixed color; a similar comparison is used 
in the Republic (586 B, cf. 583 B and 585 A with Adam's note 
ad loc.). 

There is, then, no foundation for Becker's conjecture con- 
cerning the meaning of Eudoxus’ theory or for his supposition 
that it was put forward as a conscious adaptation of Anaxa- 
gorean conceptions. The identification of Eudoxus’ notion and 
the theory of Anaxagoras 1s due to Aristotle himself, in whose 
treatment of other thinkers this is a frequent procedure (cf. 
e.g De Gen, Animal, 723 A 6-7, De Caelo 303 A 8-10; see 
pages 141-145 supra); and what he regarded as the common 
factor in the two he himself says: in both the existence of 
particulars is accounted for by means of immanent charactets 
and this immanence is explained as μῖξις, There 1s no indica- 
tion that he tried to find in Eudoxus’ theory as he does in that 
of Anaxagoras an inarticulate groping for his own doctrines 
of inseparable qualities (Physics 188 A 5-6) and of matter as 
the indeterminate potentiality of all formal determinateness 
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(Metaphysics 989 B 16-21, cf. 1069 B 18-24 and 1007 B 25-29) ; 
he could not have deduced them in the same way, at any rate, 
for Eudoxus as he does for Anaxagoras, since the first 1s in- 
ferred from the denial of any complete segregation and the 
second from the assertion of a complete mixture of all things 
(Metaphysics 989 B 6-14), whereas the ὁμοῦ πάντα of Anaxa- 
goras was certainly not involved in the theory of Eudoxus (cf. 
the 6th objection, Alexander, Metaph., p. 98, 10-11) The two 
theortes differed further in that the “ seeds’’ of Anaxagoras’ 
mixture were corporeal and each particular thing was just the 
preponderance of one kind of “seed” in a mixture containmng 
all kinds, whereas for Eudoxus each particular existed by 
reason of an unique and simple incorporeal entity which is 
“mixed” with it or “pervades” tt. So even the aspect of 
“immanence” is quite different in the two conceptions, for, 
while according to the latter the idea “ mixed with” the par- 
ticular is in no sense identical with it, in the former case the 
particular is identical with the mixture of the “seeds” and its 
cause can be said to be “in” it only in the sense that the pre- 
dominant mass is not the whole of the mixture. Considering 
the wide difference between the two conceptions and the fact 
that Aristotle by starting from his own notion of pigs mis- 
interprets the nature of Anaxagoras’ theory (cf. Crit. Pres. 
Phil., pp. 50-52, 141-143, 236-237), one might suspect that the 
entire attack on Endoxus is based upon a misinterpretation of 
the ambiguous term pigs, by which Eudoxus himself meant 
to imply none of the consequences which Aristotle draws from 
it. After all, Plato too speaks of the “ mixture’ of πέρας and 
ἄπειρον (Philebus 23 C-D, 27 B); and even Aristotle, tn spite 
of his own doctrine, allows himself the expression, “ the 
mixture of form with matter” (cf. De Caelo 277 B32-33, 
278 A 14-15). Now, it may be granted that Eudoxus did not 
use ‘‘ mixture’ tn Aristotle's sense of the word and that there- 
fore the first two objections are not valid, Nevertheless, if 
Topics 113 A 24-32 is, as it seems to be, a reference to the 
opinion of Eudoxus (see page 532 supra), the question no 
longer depends entirely upon the significance given the term 
μῖξις, for here without reference to that term is evidence that 
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Eudoxus believed the ideas to be localized in particulars, More- 
over, the fact that certain of the objections from the περὶ ἰδεῶν 
appear in Plato's Parmenides also (131 A-D, see page 531 
supra) suggests that the theory of Eudoxus 1s the obyect of 
Plato’s criticism in that section. At any rate, it 1s a conception 
of ideas as smmanent that is there attacked (cf. 131 A8-9 [τὸ 
εἶδος ἐν ἑκάστῳ εἶναι τῶν πολλῶν, 121 B1-2, 13iC 6-7) , 50 that 
there must have been such a notion current, and we have no 
reason to doubt Aristotle's ascription of it to Eudoxus, That 
Plato im attacking it says nothing of μῖξις. probably indicates 
only that he attached no special importance to Eudoxus’ use 
of this term but, considering the important aspect of his theory 
the znzanence of the ideas, desired to oppose this conception 
as such. Indeed, Eudoxus may have had no reason for using 
the term μῖξις beyond the word's general meaning of “ close 
connection” or “ combination,” which enabled even Aristotle 
to use it loosely to express the relation of form to matter; but 
it is possible that he chose τὸ purposely as appropriately ex- 
pressing immanence just because Plato had used ἄμεικτον as an 
epithet of the transcendent ideas (cf. Syaposium 211 E). 
Equally given over to conyecture ts his reason for making the 
ideas immanent in particulars. It is possible that he thought 
of mathematical objects as immanent and so came to believe 
that the Platonic ideas must also have this kind of existence 
(cf Karpp, of. ezt., p. 41, π, 23; for the school of Eudoxus 
dtstinguished from Plato and his followers in regard to their 
attitude toward mathematical existence cf. Plutarch, Quaaest. 
Gonviv, 718 E-F {from the Πλατωνικός of Eratosthenes} and 
Proclus, In Euclidem, pp. 77, 15-78, 13 [Friedlein}); but, 
however plausible this conjecture may be, st is without support 
of evidence (Metaphysics 998 A 7-19 is not supporting evi- 
dence, as Karpp thinks [/oc. cit] with Beckes’s approval [op. 
cif., p. 407}. There Aristotle argues against the doctrine that 
the mathematicals are immanent though the ideas are separate, 
a combination which, he says, is inconsistent. This immanence 
of mathematicals is again referred to at 1076 A 38-B 4; but 
this 1s not the view ascribed to the Pythagoreans at 1090 A 20- 
23 as Karpp, following Ross on 998 A 7, mistakenly asserts. 
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Metaphystcs 1080 A 37-B 3 expressly distinguishes them from 
each other, as Ross himself says in his note on 1076 A 33 Nor 
does Aristotle in any way connect the doctrine of immanent 
mathematicals with Eudoxus’ theory of immanent ideas; and 
Alexander's reference in his commentary here [ Metaph., p. 201, 
18-20] to the passage on Eudoxus in Book A is no evidence 
for any historical connection, since in the same sentence he 
refers to 1090 A 20-23 which, as has been seen, is differentiated 
from this theory by Aristotle himself. Karpp ts, on the other 
hand, right in pointing out [/oc. c7t.} that Aristotle’s con- 
nection of Eudoxus’ theory with that of Anaxagoras shows that 
Eudoxus did not make his immanent ideas mathematical enttties 
of any kind.) 

That the “ mixture” of ideas with particulars was suggested 
to Eudoxus by Plato’s Sophist where this term is used for the 
intercommunication of ideas (Ueberweg-Praechter, Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie, Y? [1926], p. 346) is an im- 
posstble conjecture, if the Pa: meniaes, being earlier than the 
Sophist (as it is according to Ueberweg-Praechter, op. cit., p. 
218), itself refers to Eudoxus’ theory as we have seen reason 
to believe that it does; moreover, the 6th objection from the 
περὶ ἰδεῶν presumes that Eudoxus took no account of a “ mix- 
ture” of ideas with one another. Consideration of the Sophist 
in connection with Eudoxus’ theory is, however, indicative of 
two important facts, If Plato, after having objected to the 
implications of Eudoxus’ “ mixture’ of ideas with particulars, 
could himself employ μῖξις as well as other terms to designate 
the intercommuntcation of ideas (see note 218 supra), he could 
have attached no spectal significance to that particular termy- 
nology either in Eudoxus’ theory or in his own, a fact which 
is further substantiated by the tetminology of the Philebus 
referred to above, In the second place, since the intercom- 
munication of ideas is assumed in the Republic (476 A) and 
the Phaedo (103C-105 B; see note 128 supra), Eudoxus’ 
failure to say anything about the “ mixture” of ideas with one 
another does not indicate that that doctrine was unknown in 
the Academy when he made his suggestion, which no one is 
likely to date earlier than the Phaedo (cf. e g von Fritz, 
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Philologus, LXXXII [1927], p 19; Becker, op. cit., pp. 397-8; 
Philippson, Riv. di Filologia, LXIV [1936], p. 124); st shows 
rather that he propounded no comprehensive theory of ideas 
but simply treated in an tsolated fashion one problem of the 
Platonic theory without further consideration of its other 
aspects. The reference to intercommunication of ideas in the 
Republic and Phaedo is also fatal to Philippson’s reconstruction 
(the exact contrary of that proposed by Ueberweg-Praechter), 
according to which it was Eudoxus’ theory and Aristotle’s 
criticism of st in the sept ἰδεῶν that induced Plato to adopt the 
mixture of the ideas” in the Sophist, a mixture, however, not 
with particulars but with one another (Rrv. dz Filologia, LXIV 
[1936], pp. 114-115). Equally impossible is Philippson’s sup- 
position that the argument in the περὶ ἰδεῶν, to the effect that 
Eudoxus’ pigs 1s incompatible with the immobility and im- 
passivity of the 1deas, caused Plato tn the Sophist to correct 
his former doctrine and deny that the ideas are ἀπαθεῖς and 
ἀκίνητοι (op. cit, p. 114). These considerations Philippson 
presents as proof of his thesis that Aristotle did not know the 
Sophist when he wrote the περὶ ἰδεῶν and that therefoie the περὶ 
ἰδεῶν is earlier than the Parmenides in which dialogue Plato 
refers directly to this work of Aristotle's (op. cit., especially 
pp. 122 and 125; see also notes 145 and 173 and page 292 
supra). It ts not necessary to discuss here the meaning of 
Sophist 248 A-249 D (see pages 437-439 supra) which Philipp- 
son thinks contains Plato’s correction of his earlier doctrine, 
for Plato continued thereafter to assert that the ideas are im- 
mobile (Timaeus 27D-28 A, 37D-38C, 52.A; Philebus 59 
A-C, 61 D-E); but, what 1s decisive for the present question, 
Aristotle in other passages which were certainly written later 
than Plato's Sophist assumes that the :deas are immobile (e. g 
Metaphysics 1069 A 33-36 and see note 291 supra), so that 
this characterization of them in the περὶ ἰδεῶν does not tmply the 
chronological priority of that work to the Sopdsst or any in- 
fluence upon its content of Endoxus’ theory or of Aristotle's 
criticism, Invalid also are the historical reconstructions which 
assume that when Eudoxus proposed his theory Plato had not 
yet employed the term παράδειγμα to indicate his conception of 
the relation of the separate ideas to particulars (von Fritz, 
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Philologus, LXXXII [1927], p 20; Becker, of. cit., pp. 399- 
400). The 7th objection from the περὲ ἰδεῶν should in strictness 
imply the contrary, namely that this was the common Platonsc 
conception before Eudoxus’ theory was proposed (Alexander, 
Metaph., p. 98, 17: . . . πῶς ἂν ἔτι εἶεν παραδείγματα, ὡς λέγουσιν;). 
One need not rest the case on this implication, however, for, 
contrary to the assumption on which the conjectures in question 
are based, Plato dd apply to the ideas the term παράδειγμα in 
dialogues earlier than the Parmenides, He did so even in the 
Euthypbro (6 D-E), a passage which, compared with Phaedo 
74 A-75 D (where the word itself does not appear; but see 
note 186 sapra), shows that the conception must have been 
familiar in the Academy from the first (cf. also Republic 472 B- 
D, 500 Ε [cf. 501 B}, 540 A, 592 B). It could hardly have 
been through 1gnorance or misunderstanding of Plato’s 1in- 
tention, then, that Eudoxus proposed to make the ideas tm- 
manent in particulars, As has been seen, his very terminology 
may have been meant to emphasize his repudiation of tran- 
scendence, At any rate, 1t was just in the “ separation” that 
he found difficulty (διαπορῶν, Metaphysics 1079 Β 21), and st 
was to eliminate this difficulty that he proposed his solution, 
apparently orally (cf. von Fritz, Phifofogus, LX XXII {1927}, 
p. 19; cf. Philippson, Hermes, LX [1925], p. 449) and with- 
out further alteration of Plato’s theory (Karpp’s further con- 
struction [op. cit, pp. 39-41} for Eudoxus of a theory of 
immanent νοῦς which actualizes ttself as the immanent idea 15 
not only unsupported fancy, as he himself half admits, but 
assumes a real connection between Eudoxus’ theory and that of 
Anaxagoras which after the above discussion there is no reason 
to believe existed and which Karpp himself had previously 
called an invention of Aristotle’s [op. c/t., p. 38, πα, 17}.) The 
result, as Ross says (Metaphysics, I, p. 198), would have been 
not very different from Artstotle’s own theory of immanent 
forms (cf. also De Vogel, ον Keerpunt in Plato’s Denken, 
pp. 224-227), au observation which 1s curiously substantiated 
by the fact that, the question of literal pigs aside, many of the 
inconsistencies with which Aristotle taxes Eudoxus’ “ immanent 
ideas” are stumbling-blocks for his own theory (e.g the in- 
telligibility, unity, eternity, rmmobility of ummanent forms). 
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In De Caelo 284 A 18-35 it ts the effort involved tn moving 
the heaven incessantly and otherwise than in the natural motion 
of that body that Aristotle says would make the Itfe of the soul 
laborious and therefore not blessed. Such activity, he says, 
without even the respite (ἀνάπαυσις) of sleep vouchsafed mortal 
animals, would be ἀπηλλαγμένη ῥαστώνης ἔμφρονος, with which 
rematk he seems to aim at the ἄπαυστος καὶ ἔμφρων βίος of Timaeus 
36E just as his comparison of the lot of such a soul with the 
lot of Ixton was apparently suggested by Plato’s vivid descrip- 
tion of the soul stretched out around the body of the universe 
(Timaeus 34B and 368; cf. Simplicius, De Caelo, pp. 376, 
29-377, 2). In thus rejecting here the notion that the heaven 
is preserved by a constraining soul, Aristotle mtecprets the 
Platonic world-soul as a force which like the δίνησις of Em- 
pedocles or the Atlas of mythology prevents the heavenly bodies 
from following their own impulse (cf. Metaphysics 1023 A 17- 
21); and so, when at the beginning of this passage he identifies 
the motivation of the myth of Atlas with that of later theories, 
the positing of an animate constraint (ἀνάγκη ἔμψυχος) for the 
heaven, he 1s in effect turning against Plato the latter's own 
words in Phaedo 99 C where those who give mechanical ex- 
planations for the earth’s support are said to believe that they 
can find a more powerful Atlas than the teleological explana- 
tion which they think has no “ force”’ It may be that Aristotle 
had in mind at the same time that mythical ᾿Ανάγκη who in the 
Republic (617 Β) supports on her knees the spindle of the 
universe and who by some members of the Academy was snter- 
preted as ἡ ψυχῆς ἀνάγκῃ which poverns the motions of the 
heavenly bodtes (cf. the Epinomis 982 B-C, shown to be an 
interpretation of Republic 616C and 617 B-C by the use of 
ἀδάμας and ὄντως τρεῖς Μοῖραι. . .), 

Jaeger (Artstoteles, pp. 320-324) argued that this passage 
of the De Caelo along with the whole chapter in which tt occurs 
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was taken by Aristotle from the third book of his περὶ φιλοσοφίας 
(cf. also Walzer, Aristotelis Dialogorum Fragmenta, pp. 956); 
others have denied the possibility of this on the ground that, 
whereas in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας the heavenly bodies are said to be 
animate (frags. 23 and 24 [Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Il, 15, 
42 and 44]; Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 145-158), this passage of 
the De Caelo is a sharp tefutation of that conception (Bignone, 
L’ Aristotele Perduto, I, p. 355, n. 2; Guthrie, Class. Onatt., 
AXVII [1933}, pp. 166 and 169; idem, Aristotle On the 
Heavens [L.C.L.], pp. 134, n. ὁ and xxxif.). Yet in the very 
next chapter of the De Caefo (284 B 6-285 B 34) the six 
absolute directions are assigned to the οὐρανός because it is 
ἔμψυχος Kal ἔχει κινήσεως ἀρχήν (cf. 284 B 30-33, 285 A 27-31). 
This chapter, though openly directed against the Pythagoreans, 
was almost certainly intended to be understood at the same 
time (cf. Themistius, De Caelo, p. 95, 21-23) as a criticism of 
Plato (cf 285 A 31-32 [οὐ δεῖ γὰρ ἀπορεῖν διὰ τὸ σφαιροειδὲς εἶναε 
τὸ σχῆμα τοῦ παντός .. J with the basis of the argument in 
Timaeus 62 C-63 EB [τοῦ γὰρ παντὸς οὐρανοῦ σφαιροειδοῦς ὄντος... .7, 
and with 285 A 33 [ὁμοίων γ΄’ ὄντων τῶν μορίων cf. De Caelo 
308 A 17-29 [page 162 supra}) who, sirice he considered the 
universe a complete living organism, must have seemed to 
Aristotle all the fess justified in denying it absolute directions. 
Since both here and elsewhere in this book Aristotle treats the 
heavenly bodies as animate (cf. especially 292A 18-21, 292 
B 1-2, 292 B 28-30), it has been urged that in 284 A 18-35 
he 1s arguing not against soul as the cause of their motion but 
only against the notion of a soul which constrains them to an 
unnatural motion (Ross, PAysics, pp. 97-98); and Simplicius 
(De Caelo, pp. 378, 29-379, 17) held that the passage is only 
a watning against taking the action of the soul on the heaven 
to be one of mechanical propulsion and that, since Plato did 
not conceive the motion of the heaven to be enforced and 
unnatural in this sense, it is not really a criticism of Plato at all. 

Whether or not Aristotle at this time connected the “ natural 
movement” of the heaven with the activity of a soul, from his 
point of view the action of the Platonic world-soul would have 
to be an unnatutal constraint upon the heavenly bodies, since 
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they according to Plato consist “chiefly of fire” (Tsmaexs 
40 A, which implies an admixture of earth, air, and water also 
(cf. Aétius, II, 13, 12== Dox. Graeci, p. 342; Proclus, In 
Timaeum 274 A-B; pseudo-Platonic Episomis 981 D-E}). At 
the beginning of the De Caelo (269B 2-17) Aristotle had 
argued that, as the rotation of the heavens, being continuous 
and eternal, cannot be unnatural, so the matertal of this motion 
cannot be fire, the natural motion of which is in a straight line 
from the center, but must be a simple body to which circular 
motion is natural and which is therefore different from the four 
of our environment; this enables him to assert that the heaven 
is not troubled by any such forcible constraint as would be 
required to keep it from the motion which, according to his 
own theory of the four simple bodies, would be natural to it 
if it consisted of any of them (284A 14-16). The stars them- 
selves also consist of this fifth body, he says, heat and light 
being the result not of any fiery nature of these bodies but of 
the friction which their motion causes in the air beneath them; 
his reason for assuming this constitution of the stars agrees, 
he claims, with the reasoning of those who held them to be 
fiery, namely that each thing consists of the material of its 
environment (289 A 11-35; cf. the use of this principle against 
a biological theory of Empedocles, Parva Naturalia 477 A 25- 
31, 477 B 23-478 A 7 [cf. De Gen, Animal, 761 Β 153-23). Sim- 
plicius (De Caelo, p. 435, 31-32) plausibly suggests that Aris- 
totle has reversed the reasoning of those who held the heaven 
to be fiery; it could not, at any rate, have been that of the 
Presocratics (cf. Crit. Pres. Phil, p. 184, n 171), and the 
reason given by Plato for the constitution of the heavenly bodies 
is simply ὅπως ὅτι λαμπρότατον ἰδεῖν τε κάλλισταν εἴη (Timaeus 40 ΑἹ, 

Agreeing with Plato that the stars are spherical (cf. Timaeus 
40 A), a shape consistent with the theory that their material is 
the fifth simple body and so, presumably, inconsistent with the 
matetial assigned to them by Plato (De Caelo 290A 7-9), 
Aristotle makes this shape itself an argument against their free 
motion and in support of his own thesis that embedded in the 
circles of the heaven they move as parts of a moving whole. 
, Having argued that this hypothesis alone affords a reasonable 
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explanation of the fact that the speed of all the heavenly bodies 
vaties directly with the magnitude of the circles in which they 
move (289 B 7-290 A 7, cf. Crit. Pres. Phil, p. 185), Aristotle 
next contends that, whereas if the stars were to move of them- 
selves they must either rotate or roll, these being the two 
motions proper to a sphere, they do neither. If they had only 
axial rotation, they would not change their position as they 
clearly do; and the fact that the moon always displays the same 
side shows that they do not roll, since what rolls must turn 
about (290 A 7-29). In Timaeus 40 A-B just after having men- 
tioned the spherical shape of the heavenly bodies Plato assigns 
each of them two mottons, axial rotation and forward motion 
under the influence of the “ revolution of the Same.” The com- 
bination of these two motions would explain how the moon, 
moving freely, keeps the same side turned toward the earth by 
rotating once during each revolution; but Aristotle's point is 
that this would not be the proper translational motion of a 
sphere, which should rather move from place to place as a 
wheel does, turning about once in the distance equal to its 
circumference (cf. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, p, 235). In 
explaining away as an optical illusion the apparent rotation of 
the sun at rising and setting and the twinkling of the fixed 
stars (290 A 13-24) Aristotle seems to imply that these phe- 
nomena gave rise to the theory of rotation; to this the Platonist 
Atticus rightly objects that Plato’s reason for assigning this 
motion to them was rather that as animate they must have their 
own motion which must be the fairest since they are divine 
(Baudry, Asiscos, pp. 22-23 = Eusebius, Praep. Ev, XV, 8, 5; 
cf. Proclus, In Timaeum 275 F-276 A [on Timaeus 40 A-B}). 
Plato had, moreover, spoken of rotation upon itself as the 
motion proper to the spherical shape of the universe, which the 
demiurge made without organs of locomotion because these 
were unnecessary for this revolution (Timaeus 34A). This 
Aristotle turns against the theory of free motion of the stars, 
saying that they would not have been reasonably deprived of 
locomotive organs by nature if they were to progress by them- 
selves but that, if they do not do so, it is reasonable for both 
them and the whole heaven, which must rotate upon stself, to 
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be spherical, the shape most suitable for motion in the same 
place and most unsuitable for progression (290 A 29-B 11), 
Jf this argument scores 4 point against Plato, it is equally 
damaging to Aristotle's own denial of axial rotation, for tf the 
stars do not rotate they should not have been given the shape 
which in the case of the untverse is defended as most suitable 
for this motion (cf. Sumplicius, De Caelo, pp. 455, 16-456, 6); 
but it does not in fact reveal any inconsistency in Plato’s theory, 
for, while the axial rotation of the heavenly bodies is their 
own, ἃ motion induced by their own souls and consunant with 
their spherical shape, they do not move forward “ by them- 
selyes”” but this progression 1s imparted to them by the “ revo- 
lution of the Same,” the intelligence of the world-soul which 
dominates all the other motions (Tvmaeus 36 C-D, 40 A-B; cf. 
Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p. 119). This revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, then, arises not from their own nature but, 
in the language of De Caelo 284 A 18-35, is a motion smposed 
upon them by a “constraining” soul (see page 414 supra). 
Aristotle has still another argument, however, in support of 
his thesis, namely the difficulty which he claims gave rise to 
the theory that the motton of the heavenly bodies produces a 
harmony of sound (290 B 12-291 A 28; designated as Pytha- 
gotean at 291A 8 [used by Plato in the myth at Republic 
617 B}) He agrees with the Pythagoreans that bodtes of such 
magnitude moving with such speed must produce a tremendous 
sound, but only if they move freely through a medium and not 
if they are fixed parts of a moving system. If the heavenly 
bodies did produce such a sound, however, even though custom 
had dulled our ears to it as the Pythagoreans say, its force 
would manifest itself in the way that thunder splits stones (cf. 
Meteorology 371 B 7-17). Since these effects obviously do not 
occur, the bodies cannot be causing sound and therefore cannot 
have any locomotion either animate or constrained. The phrase 
here used, oir’ dy ἔμψυχον οὔτε βίαιον φέροιτο φοράν, does not imply 
that their motion “is natural without being caused by soul” 
(so Guthrie, Aristotle On the Heavens, p. xxxv), for the pout 
of the argument thus concluded is that they have no motion of 
their own; neither does it contradict the statements that the 
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heavenly bodies are animate (Guthrie, /oc. cit.), for in these 
statements the living principle is not the visible star itself but 
the whole sphere or set of spheres (De Caelo 292 B 28-293 
All; cf. Alexander, Ovaestrones I, 25 [p. 40, 23-30, Bruns}; 
Aétius, I, 7, 32 and Il, 3, 4 [σφαίρας γὰρ περιέχειν ἐμψύχους καὶ 
ζωτικάς }, and the criticism of Atticus: ὁ δὲ ταύτης ἀφαιρεῖται τῆς 
κινήσεως αὐτούς, ἣν ὡς ἔμψυχοι κινοῦνται, μόνην δὲ ἀπολείπει τὴν ὑπ᾽ ἄλλων 
περιεχόντων ὥσπερ ἀψύχοις συμβαίνουσαν { Eusebius, Praep. Ev, XV ) 
8, 4-- Baudry, Atticos, p 22}}. Jt means that apart from their 
spheres the stars have neither of the two kinds of locomotion, 
that which originates from within and that which is caused 
from without (cf. Simplictus, De Caelo, p. 467, 5-7 with 
Phystcs 243 A 11-12 and Simplicius, PAys., p. 1049, 6-9), both 
of which Plato could be said to ascribe to the heavenly bodies, 
the former being thetr axial rotation, the latter their translation 
under the domination of the world-soul. 

Aristotle’s argument against the free motion of the stars 
begins with the assumption of a stationary earth (De Caelo 
289 B5-6); when he comes to prove the point assumed he 
directs his argument against two theortes, of which one made 
the earth one of the stars while the other situated it at the 
center but said that it is “coiling, that is moving” about the 
pole as its axis (296A 25-27). The former he had already 
ascribed to the Pythagoreans (293 A 20-23) when giving the 
theories of the earth’s position; in beginning the discussion of 
its rest or motion he had again described this theory (293 B 18- 
30) and then had listed as the other theory of a moving earth 
the second mentioned above: ἔνιοι δὲ καὶ κειμένην ἐπὶ τοῦ κέντρου 
φασὶν αὐτὴν ἴλλεσθαι καὶ κινεῖσθαι περὶ τὸν διὰ παντὸς τεταμένον πόλον 
ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ γέγραπται (295 Β 30-32) . Instead of criticizing 
these two theories separately, he then attacks both at once with 
three arguments to prove that the earth must be at the center 
and immobile (cf. 296B 21-22), The first of these 15 that, 
since every portion of earth moves in a straight line toward 
the center, any motion of the earth as a whole, whether at the 
center or outside of it, would be a motion of constraint and so 
could not be etetnal as the order of the cosmos 1s (296 A 27- 
34). According to the third argument, the natural motion of 
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1 portions of earth must be essentially toward the center of 
6 universe, with which for this reason the center of the earth 
yincides; that the courses of falling bodies form equal angles 
ith the horizontal plane at the poimt of contact shows that 
ie motion of all 1s toward a single center; that of the earth, 
1d the immobility of the earth is further attested by the fact 
at heavy bodies thrown upward however high retutn in a 
raight line to the spot whence they were thrown (296 B 6- 
5). The second argument, which alone 1s specifically astro- 
omical, contends that, since all the bodies with circular motion 
re observed to lag behind and to have more than one motion 
pact from the primary motion, the earth if it were in motion 
ther about the center or situated at the center would have to 
ave two motions, in that case, however, there would have to 
5. excursions and retrogradations of the fixed stars, whereas 
16 same stats always rise and set at the same places on earth 
296 A 34-B 6). 

The second of the two theories opposed, that with which is 
onnected the reference to Timaeus 40 B-C (γῆν δὲ τροφὸν μὲν 
κετέραν ἰλλομένην δὲ περὶ τὸν διὰ παντὸς πόλον τεταμένον. .. [the 
w read by Burnet before περὶ is unknown to Aristotle, Cicero, 
nd all ancient authority; cf. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, 
, 120, n, 17}, 15 represented as making the earth rotate on 
5. axis at the center of the universe. This ts established beyond 
1€ possibility of doubt by the repeated statement that the earth 


n this theory κειμένην ἐπὶ τοῦ κέντρου . , . κινεῖσθαι περὶ roy... 
ὅλον (293 B 30-32; cf. 296 A 26-27 [ἐπὶ rod μέσον θέντες. .. 
wetabat φασι περὶ τὸν πόλον μέσον, 296 A 29 [φέρεται 1.» ἐπὶ τοῦ 


ἐσου]͵ 296 B 2-3 [ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσοι κειμένη φέρεται }) which 15 the 
oint of contrast with the Pythagorean theory sn which it moves 
«τὸς οὖσα τοῦ μέσον (296A 28) and χερὶ τὸ μέσον (296 B 2) : this 
ontrast along with Aristotle's statement concerning the Pytha- 
orean theory, ὅσοι μὲν μηδ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσου κεῖσθαί φασιν αὐτὴν (sci, 
πολαμβάνουσι) κινεῖσθαι κύκλῳ περὶ τὸ μέσον, ab μόνον δὲ ταύτην, ἀλλὰ 
αἱ τὴν ἀντίχθονα (293 B 18-20, cf. 293 A 18-24), restricts his 
estimony concerning a moving carth to these two theories and 
nvalidates the attempts to interpret the second as giving the 
atth a “vibratory motion” (Prantl, Aristoteles’ Himmels- 
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gebaude, p. 314), a “ motion up and down on the axis of the 
universe itself’ (Burnet, Ε, G. P.*, p. 303; Taylor, Commentary 
on Plato’s Timaeus, pp. 234-5) or a planetary revolution like 
that of the Pythagorean theory but in the immediate vicinity 
of the center of the cosmos (Schmekel, Dre Positive Philosophie, 
I, pp. 139-40). 

Still more concerning Aristotle's conception of the theories 
which he ts opposing can be inferred from hts second argument 
in refutation (296 A 34-B 6, page 546 sapra}. ‘This argu- 
ment has usually been explained as nothing more than the 
analogical one that the earth, if it has circular motion, must 
have two motions because all the planets are observed to have 
two motions, diurnal revolution and motion along the zodiac, 
and that like these the two motions of the earth must be oblique 
to each other (Crit. Pres. Phil., p. 199; Heath, Artstarchus of 
Samos, p. 241; Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, 1, p. 227; 
Guthrie, Aristotle On the Heavens, p. 242, n. 4). There ts in 
the text, however, no expression of such an analogy. The basis 
of Aristotle’s argument is not that the planets have ¢wo motions 
but that they have‘ more than one apart from the primary 
(i.e. the diurnal) motion,” in other words that they all mani- 
fest at least three motions. This 15 the necessary sense of all 
the best MSS (. . « κινούμενα πλείους μιᾶς φορᾶς ἔξω τῆς πρώτης, 
EJLMI; cf. Themistius, De Caelo, p. 137, 29-32: wvagantes 
igitur praeter prrmum motum .. . ab occasu ad ortum diversis 
motibus ferri conspiceremus [trans. 8. Landauer]}), which has 
been obscured by the editors who have adopted what is nothing 
more than a mistaken gloss (. . . ἔξω τῆς πρώτης σφαίρας, F; 
the φορᾶς which H reads here being probably a gloss also but 
a correct one) ; τὸ 15 also in. accord with Aristotle’s other state- 
ments on the subject of planetary motion (Metaphysics 1073 
A 28-31 [ὁρῶμεν δὲ παρὰ τὴν τοῦ παντὸς τῆν ἁπλῆν φορὰν... , ἄλλας 
φορὰς οὔσας τὰς τῶν πλανήτων ἀιδίους, 1073 B9-10 [πλείους γὰρ 
ἕκαστον φέρεται μιᾶς τῶν πλανωμένων ἄστρων} followed by the enu- 
merations of Eudoxus, Callipus, and Aristotle [1073 Β 10- 
1074 A 14] according to which the smallest number of motions, 
reckoning in the diurnal rotation, is three, the motions of the 
sun and moon [cf. Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, Ὁ. 220); cf. 
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iso De Caelo 293 Al and 291 B 28-292 A3). Moreover, the 
efutation now fests upon an appeal to the phenomena and not 
pon an analogy which would be so completely irrelevant to a 
neory of the earth’s diurnal rotation at the center that some 
ritics have in consequence denied that Arsstotle could here 
ave had such a theory in mind (cf. Heath, of. cit., p. 241). 
‘be smplication of Aristotle’s expression is that, while his 
pponents may be supposed to have accounted for the lag of 
he planets, presumably by their own motion tn the zodiac from 
Vest to East, and for the primary or diurnal revolution by the 
notion assigned to the earth, there are still other planetary 
notions which on their principles they could explain only by 
tving the earth a second motion. Since the addition of this 
econd motion to the first would according to Aristotle result 
A excursions and turnings of the fixed stars, the apparent 
nations of the planets for the explanation of which he clams 
f 1S necessary must be their excursions tn latitude and retro- 
radations, This 1s decisive against Cornford’s belief (Plato's 
posmology, Ὁ. 133) that the second motion 15 thought neces- 
ary by Aristotle to counteract a diurnal motion from East to 
West shared by the earth with the first heaven; it is not the 
lternation of day and night but the complications of planetary 
notion which according to Aristotle requires this second motion 
f the earth. Nor does the passage imply that the opponents 
lid give the earth two motions; on the contrary, Aristotle 
gues that they give it one motion, that certain phenomena 
equire them then to give it two, but that if they should thus 
atisfy this condition other phenomena would be upset. So it 
s also a misapprehension which causes Schmekel to infer (Joe, 
#.) that, since not axial rotation at the center but only revo- 
ution of the earth in the sense of a planet could produce 
‘turnings ’’ of the stars, it can be only the latter and not the 
‘ormer against which Aristotle here argues. Aristotle does not 
ay that the theory opposed has this effect (or that any sengle 
notion of the earth would have it) but that it does nof, that 
t must be corrected in order to do so in the case of the planets, 
ind that ‘Hen it would produce the same effect in the case of 
he fixed stars and so could not stand. On the other hand, his 
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failure to obyect that the theories concerned do not account 
for the apparent datly revolution means not, as Dreyer and 
Heath conclude (Heath, op. c#t., p 240), that such an intention 
on their part did not occur to him—tn the case of the Pytha- 
goreans this purpose ts expressly stated, (293 A 21-23) and the 
conjunction of the two theortes implies the same purpose on the 
part of the second—-but that he 1s willing to admit the explana- 
tion as regards this phenomenon by itself. This tacit admisston 
alone would be a strong hint of what ts made certainty by 
Aristotle's contention that his opponents must assign to the 
earth—not to the planets or the fitst heaven—the additional 
motion which he maintains the planetary phenomena require: 
that restriction (and upon it his refutation depends) implies 
that some principle of his opponents would prevent them from 
escaping the dilemma by admitting the additional motion but 
assigning it to the planets directly or to the influence on the 
planets of a motton of the first heaven, and that principle can 
have been only the assumption that the motion of the planets 
must be a single and simple motion from West to East and so 
the fixed stars must be zmodbdle. 

No attention seems to have been given by scholars to the 
fact that Themustius in his paraphrase (De Caelo, pp 137, 26- 
138, 3 [Landauer’s translation, corroborated for me by W. A. 
Albright}) interprets the refutation of Aristotle as proceeding 
on the assumption that the first heaven τς at rest and the earth 
in motion (etenim st inhaerentium stellarum orbis non movere 
tur et terra moveretur), as granting that the diurnal motion 
can be as well explained in this way (. . . primum motum, 
qut ab ortu ad occasum etiam fit si propter inhaerentrum orbis 
motum vel propter motum terrae sit), and as then arguing that 
the planets, however, besides this diurnal motton would be seen 
to have motion not only in longitude from West to East but 
also in latitude (motu nempe qui secundum longitudinem fit 
.,. mec non etiam motu ex latitudine [cf. Landauer's note, 
approved by W. A Albright} simul) and that, the former 
being their proper motion, the latter must be due to a motion 
of the earth which will consequently have two motions, that 
from West to East and a motion in latitude, etc. 


δὴ 
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Consequently the statement that Aristotle attributes to no 
ne the view that the heavens are stationary (so 6, g. Heath, 
p. ctt., p. 103) 15 at best only partrally true. He attributes jt 
> no one by name; but he argues against such a theory here, 
nd it should have appeared strange had he not done so some- 
yhere, for at the beginning of his argument against free motion 
f the stats his statement of the possible explanations of the 
henomena and the way in which he expressed the preliminary 
ssumption of the earth's immobility (289 B 1-7) had distinctly 
nplied recognition of a theory which claimed to save the 
henomena by assuming at once a stationary heaven and an 
arth in motion (289 Β 4-6: ἀμφότερα μὲν [scrl, τὰ ἄστρα καὶ 6 
ἡρανός τοίνυν ἠρεμεῖν ἀδύνατον ἠρεμούσης γε τῆς γῆς οὐ γὰρ ἂν ἐγίγνετο 
ἃ φαινόμενα τὴν δὲ γῆν ὑποκείσθω ἠρεμεῖν) 

This theory of a moving earth (296 A 26-27: οἱ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦ 
ἔσον θέντες ἴλλεσθαι καὶ κινεῖσθαί φασι περὶ τὸν πάλον μέσον) is, how- 
ver, admittedly the same as that with which at the beginning 
Ε the previous chapter was connected the reference to the 
Pimaeus (293 B 30-32, quoted on page 545 supra), The im- 
ications of that reference have been debated since antiquity, 
or tt has been taken to mean that Aristotle ascribes motion 
o the earth in the Tsmaeus whereas the astronomy of that 
ialogue seems to be incompatible with such a notion. Once 
t is observed, however, that the theory to which Aristotle refers 
nakes the first heaven stationary, it becomes clear that this 
heory cannot be Plato’s, who, whatever he may have thought 
f the earth, certainly ascribed real motion to the fixed stars, 
this in the Timaeus (39 B-C, 40 A-B) is the revolution of the 
itcle of “the same ” and is identified with the diurnal motion. 
Ὁ too in the Laws (897 C-898 D) the fixed stars as well as 
he planets are moved by soul and so have real motion (cf. 
97 C 4-5 ἡ σύμπασα οὐρανοῦ ὁδὸς dua καὶ φορὰ καὶ τῶν ἐν αὐτῷ ὄντων 
πάντων ..ς, 898 C 2.5: τὴν δὲ οὐρανοῦ περιφορὰν... ., 898 D 3-7: 
oy καὶ σελήνην καὶ τὰ ἄλλα ἄστρα εἴπερ ψυχὴ περιάγει πάντα, ἄρ᾽ οὐ 
al ἐν ἕκαστον, τί μήν; )͵ a fact which of itself refutes the attempts 
Ὁ discover in 821 B-822 C a theory different from that of the 
Fimaens (against such attempts cf. further Cornford, op. cit., 
op. 89-91; Heath, op. οἱ, pp. 182-184; Duhem, op. cit., p. 97, 
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n. 2; Schmekel, of. cit., pp. 141-146). Even in the pseudo- 
Platonic Epinomzs there 1s a δύναμις of the fixed stars as well as 
of the sun, moon, and each of the five planets and the beings 
in all of these are in motion (986 A-B), it is οὐρανός that turns 
the heavenly bodies 1n the alternation of day and night (978 C- 
D), and the upper cosmos moves in the opposite sense to the 
seven planets (987 B on which passage cf. Cornford, op. cit., 
pp 91-92; Heath, op. cit., pp. 184-185 [for another interpreta- 
tion Of ἄγων τοὺς ἄλλους κτλ, cf. Duhem, op. cit., p. 100, n. 11). 
Moreover, Aristotle himself constantly represents Plato as giving 
motion to the first heaven (De Caelo 284 A 27-35 [page 540 
supra|, De Anima 406 B 32-407 A 2 and 407 B 5-12; cf. Phystes 
223 B22: ἡ τῆς σφαίρας κίνησις, and 218 A 33-B1: τὴν τοῦ ὅλου 
κίνησιν [ἃ reference to Plato according to Eudemus and Theo- 
phrastus apud Simplicius, Phys., p. 700, 18-19; cf Physics 251 
B17-19}), he cannot have meant, then, to refute Plato with 
an argument which presumes the opposite assumption, nor can 
he be here reading into the Tsmaeus a later theory of Plato’s 
(Schiaparelli, Scrzttz sulla Storia della Astronomia Antica, 1, 
p 392), for a stationary first heaven 1s incompatible both with 
the express statement of the Laws and with Aristotle’s other 
references to Plato’s astronomy. The fact ts that he never 
ascribes the theory to Plato at all, and the only reason for 
thinking that he does is the supposition that the phrase ὥσπερ 
ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ γέγραπται simply defines the ἔνιοι who did hold it. 
This is not the only way of reading the sentence, however, nor 
even the most natural, which is rather to take the whole sen- 
tence as depending upon ἔνιοι & . . . φασὶν. So ὥσπερ ἐν τῷ Τιμαίῳ 
γέγραπται is part of Ατιδίοι θ᾽ 5 quotation; st is those against 
whom he argues who to support their own theory quoted the 
Timaeus and interpreted ἰλλομένην there (40 B-C) as equivalent 
to κινουμένην, That the sentence should be read in this way 
Duhem perceived (Le Systeme du Monae, I, p. 88) even with- 
out having seen why Aristotle could not have meant tt to be 
read otherwise. 

The theory of stationary fixed stars and a central earth with 
axial rotation was put forward by Heraclides Ponticus (cf. the 
texts collected by Voss, Heraclides, frags. 50-54 [for frag. 49 
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= Simplicius, Phys., p. 292, 9-23 cf. Tannery, Mémorres Scien- 
fiques, IX, pp 255-8 and Heath, op. ὧν, pp. 275-283). 

implicius sees a reference to him when Aristotle first indicates 
is recognition of such an attempt to save the phenomena 
Simplicus, De Caelo, pp. 444, 32-445, 3); he mentions this 
reory of Heraclides again at the end of his discussion of the 
‘imaeus reference (De Caelo, p. 519, 9-11) , and, commenting 
n Aristotle’s final argument for the immobility of the earth, 
6 states it for the third time (De Caelo, pp 541, 28-542, 2) 
long with a counter-arpument, invalid and unreasonable as it 
tands but probably a perversion of Aristotle's second refuta- 
ion which Stmplictus had not understood The author of the 
heory reported by Aristotle must have purposely borrowed the 
vord ἴλλεσθαι from the Tzmaeus. This the Ecphantus to whom 
ertain doxographers ascribe the theory could not have done 
nd this in itself argues against his historical existence (cf. 
iso Tannery, op. cxt., pp 235-9 and Heath, of, cit., pp. 251-2; 
or Cicero’s ascription to Hicetas cf. Tannery, op. c#., pp 234-5 
ind Heath, op. cét., pp. 188-9, c£ also Zeller-Mondolfo, La 
‘Hlosofia det Greci, 1, 2, pp. 628-31); but it would be far from 
xtraordinary 1f Heraclides, a member of the Academy, had 
ought support for his theory by interpretation of a phrase of 
Plato's, and this is what 1s charged to Heraclides by Proclus 
when he says (In Timaeum 281 E): ‘‘ How, then, when we 
rave heard lAdAopévqv, can we reasonably make the earth εἱλουμένην 
al στρεφομένην on the ground that we are saying what Plato 
means? Let Heraclides Ponticus, who was not a pupil of Plato 
es contre Proclus himself, In Timaeum 28 C [== Heraclides, 
rag. 91}), hold this opinton since he moves the earth around ” 
ft seems practically certain, then, that the second theory op- 
posed by Aristotle was that of Heraclides, whose further hy- 
pothesis concerning the orbits of Mercuty and Venus (cf Heath, 
op. οἱ ,, pp, 255-75) must have been proposed later and may 
even have been motivated by the second refutation of Aristotle 
here This refutation, incidentally, must assume for the Pytha- 
gorean theory also a first heaven which 18 stationary of, at any 
rate, has no motion perceptible from the earth (so τὲ was 
claimed that the removal of the earth from the center need not 
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produce perceptible parallax [De Caelo 293 B 25-30}) What 
was really the Pythagorean intention in this regard may have 
been as uncertain for Artstotle as for modern scholars (cf. 
Schiaparelli, op. δι, I, pp 374-5; Duhem, of. cit, I, p. 20; 
Heath, of. ¢ét., pp. 101-5); at any rate, τὲ should be observed 
that in his account of the theory here he does vot, as elsewhere 
he does (Metaphysics 986 A 10), speak of ten moving bodies, 
a phrase which implies some motion of the fixed stars. 

Because the interpretation of Tvmaeus 40 B-C was proposed 
not by Aristotle but by Heraclides and in support of his own 
theory 1t cannot therefore be dismissed out of hand as obviously 
without foundation The word there used by Plato and not 
transmutted without vartant was in any case unusual Alexander 
argued (apud Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 518, 19-20), as have 
many after him, that Aristotle could not have mistaken the 
meaning of the expression; a modern scholar, on the other 
hand, maintains that Plato wrote εἰλλομένην͵ involving no con- 
ception of movement, but Arstotle had in his copy of the 
Timaeus the false reading ἰλλομένην, the meaning of which is 
“turning” (Burdach, Neve Jahi bucher fur das klassische Alter- 
tum, XLIX [1922], pp 254-78) Either argument would apply 
equally well in the case of Heraclides, although it 1s unlikely 
that both Heraclides and Aristotle knew only a false reading; 
but, whatever form of the word Plato’s contemporaries read, 
it must have been ambiguous to them, for otherwise it would 
have been either unnecessary or impossible to interpret it by 
adding καὶ κινεῖσθαι, The explanatory addition 1s itself an ad- 
mission that the word could be taken to mean something other 
than motion. Moreover, Plato, who could not have been un- 
aware of this ambiguity, must have used the word here with 
conscious purpose, for ἴλλεσθαι occurs nowhere else in his 
writings and εἵλλεσθαι, with various spellings, only twice, both 
times in the Tzmaeus (76B-C and 86H, on which and the 
problematical εἱλεῖν of Cratylus 409 A [to be connected rather 
with the εἴλησις of Republic 380 FB and 4048, cf. Eustathius, 
1573, 46} cf. Burdach, of. czt., p. 271). 

Now, Cornford contends (op. cét., pp 130-134) that the 
revolution of “ the same,” beng a movement of the world-sou! 
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which is “‘ everywhere inwoven from the center to the extremity 
of heaven,” must affect the earth as well as the planets (cf. 
Timaeuds 36E, 34 A-B), that the earth, being a heavenly god 
(Timaeus 40 C 2-3), ought to have, in addition, an individual 
motion of axial rotation as do the stars and planets (40 A-B), 
and that unless she had thts second daily rotation on her axis 
she would be cartied round by the diurnal motion of the whole 
and there would be no day and night. According to Cornford 
tt was to describe this rotation which counteracts the motion of 
“the same” that Plato used the word ἰλλομένην, avoiding στρεφο- 
μένην and the like lest he be thought to give earth an absolute 
rotation and so not to see that day and night would thereby 
be upset; from this word, then, Aristotle concluded that the 
plane of the counteracting rotation was meant to be oblique 
to that of the .otation shared by the earth with the whole unt 
verse, whereas Plato meant that the self-motion of the earth 
“takes place in the same plane as that of the first motion— 
the plane of the equator—and exactly cancels 1t.” 

The error in this explanation of Aristotle's argument has 
already been pointed out: the theory which he opposes 1s not 
tepresented as itself giving the earth two motions or a com- 
pound movement of rotation on two axes (pages 548-549 
supra) Moreover, the reason adduced for the use of ἰλλομένην 
is unconvincing, tor, if Plato had wanted to say that the earth 
has a rotation equal and contrary to the movement of “ the 
same,” he could have avoided misunderstanding with an ex- 
pression on the pattern of such phrases as τὴν ἐναντίαν φορὰν 
περιφέρεσθαι or κυκλεῖσθαι (cf. Republic 617 A), εἰς τἀναντία περι- 
ἀγεσθαι, τὴν ἐναντίαν περιαγωγὴν στρέφεσθαι, and ἐπὶ τἀναντία κυκλεῖσθαι 
(cf. Polsticus 269 Ο, 269 Ε, 270 Β). Cornford admuts that in 
the relation of motion obtaining between the fixed stars and 
the earth the former term has an “ absolute rotation” and the 
latter has not, but he maintains that this cest of the earth “in 
telation to absolute space” 15 due to her real axial rotatton. 
He is certainly right, as was Martin before him, in insisting 
that the world-soul must affect the earth which consequently 
needs some counteracting force to prevent st from being carried 
round with the same movement as that of the stars, that Plato 
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recognizes this necessity when he calls the earth the guardian 
and producer of day and night, and that he would derive this 
force from the soul which he must mean the earth to have since 
he calls her the first of the gods that are within the heaven. 
In Plato’s astronomy, however, there are no material spheres 
or circles to mediate the motion of “ the same”’ to the interior 
bodies; that motion affects directly the bodies which “ share ” 
it, each of the fixed stars individually, which “move freely 
though they keep their relative positions” (cf Cornford, op. 
cit., p 119), and each of the planets, the spiral tracks of which 
are not merely apparent but are their real movements resulting 
from two contrary and oblique impulses of the world-soul 
directly upon each of them (Timaeus 39 A-B, 40 B 6-8; cf. 
Cornford, op. c#t., Ρ. 118, n. 3 and pp 90-91). Cornford has 
himself rightly pointed out that the motion of ‘‘ the different,” 
though spoken of as single, exists phystcally only as distributed 
among the seven planets (op. cét., pp. 78-79); there 1s no 
reason to interpret otherwise the motion of “ the same ᾿᾿: Plato 
speaks of the rotation of the world and the rotation of the 
world-soul before taking up the creation of stars and planets 
(Timaeus 34 A-B, 36 D-E), but this rotation exists physically 
only in the freely moving bodtes to which it 1s imparted. The 
impulse of the world-soul upon the earth also must be direct, 
then, and the equal and opposite impulse of the earth’s in- 
dividual soul could not make its body rotate in the contrary 
sense as if it were its Own reagent spheie tn an Aristotelian 
system; the two contrary forces of rotation acting directly upon 
the earth must annul each other and, produce complete tm- 
mobility, as Martin contended. The effect 1s the same as it 
would be if in the Pofiticus myth the two opposite tmpulses 
on the cosmos were equal and simultaneous (Politicus 270 A, 
273 A 

ties in all probability 1s the reason for Plato’s choice of the 
tare and ambiguous ἰλλομένν He needed a*word to signify 
a state of rest which is the result of continuous counteraction 
to a force of rotation and therefore itself a kind of “ rotatory 
resistance” At the same time, although he could have main- 
tained that such rest is a living activity quite different from 
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inanimate immobility, it would surely have been embarrassing 
for him to say baldly that the earth must be kept stationary 
by that which he regularly makes the principle of motion. So 
in the case of the earth he does not explicitly relate the bodily 
to the psychical activity as he had just done tn asserting the 
axial rotation of the stars (40 A 8-B1), and he indicates its 
resistance with a word which like the English “coiling” or 
“twining” may signify either a state of rest, the result of a 
particular kind of exertion, or the continued exertion which 
produces that state (cf. Symposium 206 D where ἀνίλλεται [s0 
Robin with Plotinus and Pap. Ox.; ἀνείλλεται, Burnet with BW’ 
15 joined with συσπειρᾶται and ἀποτρέπεται and opposed to διαχεῖται 
(cf. the contrast of ἴλλε or εἶλλε and ἀποχάλα in Aristophanes, 
Clouds 761-2]; and n b, the opposite meaning of ἀνειλλομένη in 
Critias 109 A). Hetacltdes could, then, by taking the phrase 
out of its context make it support his own theory, but, without 
the context into which he set st, τῇ cannot be cettain whether 
even he meant to say that Plato had intended to assign axial 
rotation to the earth He may have meant only, what 15 obvious, 
that the elimination of the movement of “the same” auto- 
matically transforms the astronomy of the Tzmaexs into his own 
system the fixed stars would become stationary (their axial 
rotation probably being retained, since each 1s itself an eatth 
with its atmosphere [Heraclides, frag, 58}), the planets would 
each have a simple circular revolution from West to East in 
the plane of the ecliptic, and the earth’s counter-pressure 
against the motion of “the same" would become a daily axial 
rotation from West to East in the plane of the equator The 
author of the Epmomzs, on the other hand, since he expressly 
limits the sum of astronomical motions to eight, one of which 
is that of the fixed stars (986 A-987 B, 990 A-B), could not 
have supposed the earth to be in motion The sentence at 
983 B7-C 5, which has sometimes been cited as evidence that 
he did so (cf. Cornford, of. cit, p 130, 3), proves nothing 
to the contrary, since there γῆν re καὶ οὐρανόν 15 merely a solemn 
expression for “the whole material universe” (cf Sophest 
232 C), this general subject of the accurate annual, monthly, 
and daily procession being then specified by the phrase ἅπαντάς 
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re ἀστέρας ὄγκους re ἐκ τούτων σύμπαντας (cf. 982 C: ἄστρα re καὶ 
σύμπασαν ταύτην τὴν διαπορείαν) : the object of the whole preceding 
argument (982 C-983 B) has been τὰ ἄστρα, and the author 
here may either not be thinking at all of the part played by 
the earth or be taking for granted its immobility which 15 
caused by its own soul. 

Aristotle does not express either agreement or disagreement 
with the “interpretation” of the Tzmaens which he reports; 
but there is some indirect evidence that he supposed that dia- 
logue to represent the earth as stationary. In the first place, 
his exhaustive refutation of the theory that the earth remains 
at the center because of equilibrium (De Caelo 295 B 10-296 
A21) is not aimed at Anaximander alone; the words which 
assign the theory to him, εἰσὶ δέ τινες .. . ὥσπερ τῶν ἀρχαίων 
᾿Αναξίμανδρος, indicate that it 1s the theory of some “ modern ” 
thinker as well (cf. Alexander apud Simplicius, De Caelo, p 
532, 7-9). It occurs in Plato’s writings; and Simplicms’ ob- 
jection (De Caelo, p 535, 4-8) to the effect that Aristotle does 
not mention ledpporia here shows only that he 1s thinking not 
so much of Phaedo 108 E-109 A, which Simplicius has tn mind 
(cf. De Caelo, pp. 532, 1-2 and 535, 28-29), as of Timaeus 
63 A 1-2 (cf. Themistius, De Caelo, p. 131, 12-13 and Sim- 

licius’ own confusion of the two passages in his comment 
{Phys., p 666, 24-26} on Physics 214 B 31-33 [οἱ διὰ τὸ ὅμοιον 
φάμενοι τὴν γῆν ἠρεμεῖν). OF itself such a theory of the earth’s 
continuance at the center could be thought compatible with tts 
axial rotation (cf Alexander apyd Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 
532, 9-12); but Aristotle’s use of the word ἠρεμεῖν in his argu- 
ment (295 B 18, cf. Physics 214 B 31-33), his attempt to show 
by way of refutation that, even if true, the theory would not 
be incompatible with αἰ motion of earth (296A 3-21; cf, 
Guthrie, Aristotle On the Heavens, pp 238-9, n.), and the 
fact that this theory is examined in a section separated from 
the account of the theories of a moving earth (293 B 15-32) 
and devoted to the various explanations of the earth’s immo- 
bility (294 A 10-296 A 21; cf. Sumplicius, De Caelo, p 520, 
24-521, 1), all indicate that he took the proponents of this 
explanation to mean that the earth is at rest at the center of 
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the universe. Furthermore, the argument of De Moty Ani- 
malium 699 A 27-B 11 points to the same conclusion. When 
Anstotle interprets the myth of Atlas as meaning that the 
celestial axis causes the heavens to tutn about the poles and by 
refuting it claims to have proved that the heavens cannat be 
moved by any such internal force (699 B 1-2 and 10-11), the 
object of his concern 18 obviously some more serious theory than 
the myth itself; that it is Plato’s theory of the world-soul can 
be concluded both from the similar procedure of De Caelo 
284 A 18-35 where that theory and this myth are brought to- 
gether (see page 540 sepia) and from the fact that the 
question which motrvates the whole discussion here is whether 
the mover of the universe ts part of the univetse as the soul 
is of the living creature (699 A 12-17 [cf. Michael Ephesuus, 
De Motu Animal , p. 107, 9-13}), The refutation of the theory 
of an internal mover, however, 1s based upon the assumption 
that according to that theory the earth 1s at rest; of this Aris- 
totle approves, but he argues that in this case it would be im- 
possible because in ofder to remain stationary the earth would 
have to exert a counter-pressute equal to that of the whole 
heaven and that which moves it. Τὰ short, he declares it im- 
possible that the force of the earth should be great enough to 
cancel that of the world-soul, which 1s just the explanation of 
the earth’s smmobultty that appears to be intended in Tumaeus 
40 B-C. 

This theory of an internal movement is presented in contrast 
to another, according to which no part of the rotating spherical 
universe can be at rest, since that would disrupt the continutty 
of the whole (De Motu Animalium 699 A 17-24) In so far as 
this implies a mover which 1s not part of the universe, it is 
approved by Arstotle He objects, however, to the further 
doctrine that the moving force 15 inherent in the celestial poles 
which, being points without magnitude, are not parts of the 
Sphere; such things, he contends, have no substantial existence, 
and, furthermore, a single movement cannot be caused by the 
two poles The stress which Aristotle lays on the immobility 
of the earth in the contrasted theory seems to imply that in this 
one, as consistency would demand, the earth was supposed to be 
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in motion. The motion of the whole sphere differentiates tt 
from the system of Heraclides: and its fundamental assumption, 
that the point has subsistence but no magnitude, connects it 
most plausibly with Speusippus whose doctrine this was (cf. 
Metaphysics 1085 A 32-34, 1085 B 27-34, 1090 B $-13 and con- 
trast for the Pythagoreans 1080 B16-21 [see page 131 and 
notes 82 and 83 swpia]). It is tempting to take as a reference to 
this the report of Theophrastus (Metaph., 11 A 23-25 ==Speu- 
sippus , frag. 41) , ὥσπερ Srevourmos σπάνιόν τι τὸ τίμιον ποιεῖ τὸ περὶ 
τὴν τοῦ μέσου χώραν τὰ δ᾽ ἄκρα καὶ ἑκατέρωθεν, understanding this to 
mean that τὸ τίμιον 15 restricted to the center and the extremes, 
i,e. the poles of the celestial axis (cf. Proclus’ “ esoteric 
explanation” of Republic 616 C in his argument for the sub- 
stantiality and “ power ”’ of the points which are the center and 
the poles [In Primum Euclidis Librum, p. 90, 11-14, Friedlein; 
cf. In Rempublicam, Il, pp. 209-13, Kroll]}). There is nothing 
astronomical, however, about the expression or context of 
Theophrastus’ report; and, furthermore, it 1s likely that τὰ δ᾽ 15 
adversative to τὸ τίμιον, meaning “ but the rest he considers to 
be extremes and on either side of the center.” This is, therefore, 
most probably a reference to Speusippus’ ethical argument that 
only the mean is good, the terms on either side being contrary 
to it as well as to each other: τὸ μεῖζον ἀντίκειται τῷ ἐλάττονι καὶ 
τῷ low, καὶ τὰ μὲν ἄκρα, ἤτοι τὸ μεῖζον καὶ τὸ ἔλαττον, ἐστὶν κακά, τὸ δὲ 
μέσον, ἤτοι τὸ ἴσον, ἀγαθόν ἐστιν (Anonymus i Eth. Nic, p. 452, 
31-33 [== Speusippus, frag. 60 6]; cf, Speusippus, frags, 60 £ 
and g and Eth, Nic. 1153 B5-6, 1173 A5-9 [see page 37 
supra|); Aristotle himself uses the same words with regard to 
virtue as a mean, saying that goodness 1s σπάνιον because it 1s a 
μέσαν Of ἄκρα (Eth. Nic. 1109 A 20-B 26) ὶ 

Those who take the passage of Theophrastus as evidence that 
Speustppus held the Pythagorean theory of a central fire round 
which the earth revolves appeal for support of this interpreta- 
tion to De Caelo 293A27-B1 (e.g. Ross and Fobes, 
Theophrastus, Metaphysics, p. 74, E. Frank, Plato und die 
sogenannten Pythagoreer, pp 252 and 286), a passage which 
has also been said to show that Plato himself had adopted this - 
theory (cf, A. E, Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s Timaens, 
pp. 229-31; Mondolfo, L’lnfinito nel Pensiero dei Grect, p. 328, 
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1 2) or at least that some of his immediate successors had 
Jone so (Heath, Arsstarchus of Samos, pp. 186-7). There 
Aristotle, having just charged the Pythagoreans with construct- 
ing their astronomical system not by seeking causes which con- 
‘orm to the phenomena but by foicing the phenomena ito 
conformity with certain of their own opinions, adds: πολλοῖς 8 
ty καὶ ἑτέροις συνδόξειε μὴ δεῖν τῇ γῇ τὴν τοῦ μέσου χώραν ἀποδιδόγαι, 
rb πιστὸν οὐκ ἐκ τῶν φαινομένων ἀθροῦσιν ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον ἐκ τῶν λόγων, 
for they think that the most honorable place belongs to the 
nost honorable thing, that frre is more honorable than earth, the 
imit more honorable than the intermediate, and that the 
xtreme and the center constitute limit, so that ἐκ τούτων ἀναλογι- 
ἐόμενοι οὐκ οἴονται ἐπὶ τοῦ μέσοι: κεῖσθαι τῆς σφαίρας αὐτήν, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 
τὸ πῦρ. He then pives a further argument of the Pythagoreans 
which he proceeds to refute (293 B 1-15). Now Alexander 
knew of no one besides the Pythagoreans who up to the time of 
Aristotle had held that fire and not earth 1s situated at the 
center, and Simplicius suspected that Aristotle did not mean to 
suggest that anyone else had held such a doctrine (Simplicius, 
De Caelo, p. 513, 7-12), while Themistius took it tor granted 
that Aristotle had no such intention (De Caelo, p. 124, 3-7). 
Certainly πολλοῖς ἂν καὶ ἑτέροις συνδόξειε κτλ, says not that many 
others do agree but that they too could or might agree if they 
were to proceed from a ῥ᾽ ΠΟΥ principles (cf. De Caelo 277 B 
29-30: δόξειε γὰρ ἂν adt σκοπουμένοις κτλ., where the suggested 
conclusion was never drawn from the principles, which are 
Aristotle's own; for d@potow . . . ἐκ τῶν λόγων cf. Physics 204 B 
4-5, λογικῶς μὲν οὖν σκοπουμένοις, . . δάξειεν ἂν οὐκ εἶναι) . and the 
conclusion, ἐκ τούτων ἀναλογιξόμενοι οὐκ οἴονται κτλ, also expresses 
a condition and not a fact and means that if they reckon from 
these principles they do not really believe that earth 1s at the 
center (cf Physics 209 B 5-6: οὕτω. . . σκοποῦσιν ὁ τόπος τὸ ἑκάσ- 
του εἶδός ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ δοκεῖ κτλ, and Metaphysics 1029 A 18-19: 
Gore . . . ἀνάγκη, . οὕτω σκοπουμένοι), Moreover, Aristotle 
himself employs the principles here ascribed to the πολλσὶ ἕτεροι, 
the superiority of fire to the other simple bodies (De Genera- 
tone 335 A 14-21, cf Meteorology 379 Α 16), the superiority 
of the limits to the intermediates (De Caelo 293 B 13-15), the 
determination of limit as extreme and center (De Caelo 310 B 
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7-11); and in answering the further argument of the Pytha- 
goreans (293 B 1-15) he does not directly deny what they say 
about the appropriateness of placing fire in the center but, 
asserting that τὸ μέσον is ἀρχὴ καὶ τίμιον, contends that this applies 
to the zatural and not the geometzcal center 1n the case of the 
universe just as in that of animals (cf. De Part. Animal. 665 B 
18-21. ἔχει δὲ καὶ ἡ θέσις αὐτῆς [sczl, τῆς καρδίας ἀρχικὴν χώραν" περὶ 
μέσον γάρ... . ἐν τοῖς γὰρ τιμιωτέροις τὸ τιμιώτερον καθίδρυκεν ἡ φύσις, 
οὗ μή τι κωλύει μεῖξον [ cf. Theophrastus, Metaph. 11A 8-12}). 
In short, Aristotle includes himself among the πολλοὶ ἕτεροι and 
means not that anyone besides the Pythagoreans did put fire 
rather than earth at the geometrical center but that many others, 
though they accept principles which would on abstract reason- 
ing lead to this conclusion, do not, as the Pythagoreans do, 
make such principles rather than the phenomena the basis of 
their astronomy 

Aristotle, then, says nothing to suggest that a non-geocentric 
hypothesis had been adopted by Plato or any of the Platonists; 
among the latter Philip of Opus, like Artstotle himself, appears 
to have ascribed such a theory only to some of the Pythagoreans 
(Aétius, II, 29, 4). Those who hold that Plato did abandon the 
geocentric hypothesis, however, cite as “ unimpeachable testt- 
mony” Plutarch’s statement that according to Theophrastus 
Plato when he had grown old regretted having assigned to the 
eatth, as unbefitting it, the central position of the universe 
(Ouaest, Plat. 1006C, cf Numa XI; cf. Burnet, Thales to 
Plato, p 347 and E.G. P.*, pp. 304-5; Taylor, op. cit, pp. 228 
and 231; E Frank, op. cit., p. 207; Mondolfo, op. c#., pp 329- 
30). Cornford has shown (op, c#f., p. 125, n. 1) that such a 
statement could hardly have occurted in Theophrastus’ Physzcal 
Opinions, as Taylor supposes, in which, on the contrary, so far 
as can be inferred from Aétius 1t was assumed that for Plato the 
earth was stationary at the center (cf. also Aétius, III, 15, 10). 
He points out that there is no hint of a central fire in either the 
Laws or the Epinomis nor any persuasive indication of planetary 
motion of the earth (op. cit., p. 125). In fact, in the Laws only 
the “sun, moon, and other stars” are mentioned as revolving 
(898 D-899 B) while the correction of the popular misappre- 
hension about their courses still makes them revolve about the 
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arth, concerning the position of which no correction is sug- 
ested (822 A); and in the Eprnomis the restriction of the 
stronomucal motions to etght, one of which is that of the fixed 
tars, rules out the possibility of the earth’s revolution (986 A- 
87 B, 990 A-B). The statement of Theophrastus Cornford 
hen seeks to explain (o/. ciz., p. 128) by supposing the elderly 
Jato to have said that he should have acknowledged the core 
»f the central earth and so the center of the universe to be the 
ightful place of fire as the most honorable element; and he 
supports this interpretation of Theophrastus’ remark by adopt- 
ng the view that Simplicius’ account (De Caelo, p. 512, 9-20) 
if δ more genuine " Pythagoreans who situated the central fire 
in the heart of the earth really represents a doctrine more primt- 
ive than the “ Philolaic” system, that Simplicms took this 
report of it from Anstotle’s books On the Pythagoreans, and 
hat it is this kind of doctrine that Aristotle intended to ascribe 
Ὁ the “ others” in De Caelo 293 A 27-B 1 (Cornfoid, op. cit, 
>p. 126-8) This can hardly be correct, however, for, even apart 
from the true meaning of De Caelo 293 A 27-B 1, Simplicius 
umself did not suppose that passage to refer to the “ more 
enuine ” interpretation which he reports (De Caelo, Ὁ. 513, 
7-12) and his introduction to this variation itself shows that he 
did not have it from Aristotle (De Caelo, p. 512, 9-10: καὶ οὕτω 
ιὲν αὐτὸς [το], Aristotle | τὰ τῶν Πυθαγορείων ἀπεδέξατο { referring 
pack to the “ Philolaic’” system for which On the Pythagoreans 
was cited, p. 511, 30-31}, of δὲ γνησιώτερον αὐτῶν μετασχόντες. . « 
λέγουσι). His source, which is no more indicated by hus citation 
here (p. 512, 13) of On the Pythagoreans for the epithet Ζηνὸς 
πύργος than it 1s by the concomitant citation of De Caelo for 
Διὸς φυλακή, is likely, in fact, to have been Jamblichus (cf. De 
Caelo, p. 507, 12-14). Moreover, that Aristotle was unaware 
of any later Platonic pronouncement such as Cornford's inter- 
pretation of Theophtastus assumes ts at least suggested by his 
treatment of the theory of rivers in the myth of the Phaedo 
(111 C-113 C). According to that theory the center of the 
earth is occupied by a mass of water from which flow originally 
and into which ultimately empty again all the rtvers and seas 
of the earth, for these are afl connected directly or indirectly 
with the chasm Tartarus which traverses the whole earth and 
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passes through its center. The water of Tartarus, thus having 
no bottom or support, oscillates up and down causing the influx 
and efflux of all the rivers, This theory 1s set forth at length 
and opposed in full seriousness by Aristotle (Meteorology 355 
B 32-356 A 33) not only with the arguments that it disregards 
the generation and evaporation of water and 1s inconsistent with 
the observed fact that all rivers ultimately empty into the sea, 
the fullest being those with the longest courses, but on the 
ground that water on this theory wil{ not have a single direction 
of motion since the flow of the rivers will follow the oscillation 
of Tartarus past the center and so flow “up.” This is the first 
and most significant of Aristotle’s arguments, since his treat- 
ment of the theory occurs in connection with the establishment 
of his own thesis that the place occupied by the sea 15 the proper 
place not of the sea as such but of water (355 A 32-B 32; 356 
A 33-B3), The argument thus assumes the doctrine of proper 
place and natural motion, although Plato has made it clear that 
he considers merely conventional the popular notion of an 
absolute “up” and “ down” (Phaedo 112 C 1-2 and 112 2-3 
(cf, Robin, Phédon, 1934, pp. Ixx1 £.]). Some have seen τη this 
section of the Phaedo a purposeful contrast to the “ central 
fire’ of the Pythagoreans (cf. Robin, op. cét., p. ἰχχὶ, n. 1); 
but, however that may be, Aristotle certainly treats it as if it 
made the center the ‘“‘ proper place” of water, and, had he 
known any later statement of Plato’s which asserted to the 
contrary that the core of the central earth was the “ rightful 
place” of fire, st is highly unlikely that he would have refrained 
from making use of it here. 

In any case, Plutarch must have understood Theophrastus to 
mean that Plato had abandoned the geocentric system, for he 
cttes the statement as implying a theory of the earth stmilar to 
that of Aristarchus and Seleucus (Quaest. Plat. 1006 C) and 
refers to it again as implying one like that of the “ Philolaic ” 
system (Numa X1). Since this 15 in conflict both with Plato's 
latest writings and with the evidence of Aristotle (cf De Caelo 
295 B 10-296 A 21 [pages 557-558 sapra]), something 
like Tannery's theory (Mémozres Screntifiques, UX, p 234) that 
Theophrastus was merely drawing on a dialogue in which Plato 
was a character is possible; but the verbal similarity of Plu- 
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urch’s citation to De Caelo 293 A27-B1 makes it far more 
tobable that Theophrastus, mistaking that passage for a refer- 
nce to Plato, as have many modern scholars, and finding no 
ch theory in Plato’s writings, explained this discrepancy by 
upposing that Plato in his old age had given oral expression 
> his change of opinion. He too may have believed that this 
hange is hinted at in the fragmentary sentence with which the 
'rittas breaks off (121 C), a sentence which ts cited by some 
10dern scholars as evidence that Plato had adopted the 
Philolaic”” theory (E Frank, op. czt., pp 217-18; A. E. Taylor, 
lato, p. 462), for it is there said that Zeus gathered all the 
ods to their most honorable dwelling whitch, situated in the 
niddle of all the untvetse, oversees all that has part in becom- 
ng. There 1s no real reason, however, why this ‘ most 
onorable dwelling” should not be the earth (cf ‘ Timaeus 
crus” 97 D [γᾶ δ᾽ ἐν μέσῳ ἱδρυμένα ἑστία θεῶν and Theophrastus 
pud Porphyry, De Abstinentia U, 32). In the Phaedtus (247 
\-E) Hestia alone of the gods remains in their home within the 
eavens. If this were the “central fire,” Plato would have 
hifted from the “ Philolaic” theory in the Phaedrus to the 
eocentric theory in the Timaeus and back to the “ Philolatc” 
heory in the Critias, having held the geocentric theory earlier 
n the Phaedo and returning to τὲ finally in the Laws. This 
bsurd oscillation vanishes, however, 1f Hestia in the Phaedrus 
6 associated with the earth (Dercyllides apad Theon Smyrn , p. 
00, 7-8 [Hiller]; cf. Sophocles, frag. 588 [Nauck]=615 
Pearson}; Plutarch, Ouaest, Conviv. 704B and De Primo 
vigido 954}, Philo, De Cherubim, §8, sec. 26 [p. 143, ΜΟῚ; 
. δ. the epithet πρώτη καὶ πρεσβυτάτη θεῶν applied to the central 
arth in Tzmaeus 40 C amounting to tdentification of tt with 
destia through the primacy of the latter 1 sacrifice [cf. 
ratylus 401 B-E; Pindar, Nemean XI, 1-7; Hom. Hymn 
CXIX}), for then st is only reasonable that in the Criias also 
he τιμιωτάτη οἴκησις Of the gods should be the central earth (cf. 
Iso Phaedo 111 B). 
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Although Robin tries to elicit from Aristotle an account 
of the intermediacy of the soul in Plato’s theory (Idées ef 
Nombres, pp. 479-498), he cannot cite a single explicit refer- 
ence to this characteristic nor is any such reference even implied 
in the few passages on which he bases his reconstruction. Of 
these passages De Anima 429 A 27-29, far from representing 
Plato’s theory as Philoponus conjectured (De Anima, p. 524, 
6-16), is Aristotle’s qualified approbation of a suggestion 
rejected by Plato (Parmenides 132 B-C; cf. Friedlinder, Die 
Platonischen Schriften, pp. 466 £.); the passage is quoted by 
Plutarch in such a way as to show that he did not suspect any 
reference to Plato (De Iside 374F), and Alexander though 
mentioning a theory which made the ideas νοήματα obviously 
distinguishes it from Plato’s doctrine (Metaph., pp. 92, 18-28 
and 103, 1-4). Aristotle's qualification, πλὴν ὅτι οὔτε ὅλη. ἀλλ᾽ ἡ 
νοητική (scil, ψυχήν, tefers to the use of the unrestricted term 
ψυχαί in the Parmenides passage, the last sentence of which 
(132 C 9-11) was obviously in his mind when he stated the 
problem at the end of this chapter (429 B 26-29; cf, Shorey, 
A, J. P.. XXVI [1901], p. 161). Furthermore, the notion that 
the ideas exist in the soul (cf. Parmenides 132 B: οὐδαμοῦ αὐτῷ 
fscil, τῶν εἰδῶν ἑκάστῳ | προσήκῃ ἐγγίγνεσθαι ἄλλοθι ἢ ἐν ψυχαῖς) pre- 
cludes the possibility of a soul intermediate between phenomena 
and ideas; and that Aristotle saw no such intermeditacy involved 
in this theory is proved not only by his silence on that subject 
but also by the fact that he qualifies his agreement because he 
supposes this theoty to make the ideas exist in the soul in 
actuality (πλὴν ὅτι οὔτε . . . οὔτε ἐντελεχείᾳ ἀλλὰ δυνάμει τὰ Sn). 

The same objections must be made to Robin's treatment of 
De Anima 404 B 18-27. In the first place, whatever may be the 
meaning and reference of this passage, it is unjustifiable, as 
has already been observed (note 336 supra), to infer from it 
the nature of the “ elements’ mentioned in 404 B 16-18 and 
406 B 26-407 A 2, for both of these passages profess to report 
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e account in the Tvmaews and so should correspond with that 
alogue Even by itself, however, and apart from this par- 
cular procedure, the text of De Antma 404 B 18-27 does not 
port the use to which Robin puts tt This passage, in which 
ato’s name 15 not mentioned, he takes without question to 
fer to Plato’s own doctrine (Idées et Nombres, p. 480 and 
ntes 273, ILIV, and 274); in this he 15 in accord with almost 
| critics, commentators, and translators (cf., however, contra: 
ose, Avistoteles Psendepigsaphus, Ὁ. 27; Shorey, De Platonis 
learum Doctrina, p. 35,0 4 and A. J, P., XXII [1901], p 152; 
/slamowstz, Platon, I, p 705,n 1; and even Taylor who, while 
ferring 404 B 18-21 to Plato, 1s doubtful about the reference 
Ε 404 B 21-27 [A Commentary on Plato’s Trmaeus, pp 110- 
117). The words which introduce the passage, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν 
sis περὶ φιλοσοφίας λεγομένοις διωρίσθη, Robin, like many others, 
kes to be a reference to Plato’s oral lectures, the ἄγραφα 
γματα of Physics 209 B 14-15, of which Aristotle's wept τἀγαθοῦ 
ould have been a résumé (Idées et Nombres, τ. 273, IV and 
re references there; cf. also E, Frank, Plato und die sogenann- 
on Pythagoreer, pp. 113-14) The interpretation of the passage 
s a teport of Plato’s doctrine 1s at least as old as [amblichus 
apud Stobaeus, Eclog. I, 864 [= I, p 364, 12-18, Wachs- 
auth 1). The introductory words are explatned by Philoponus 
De Anima, p. 75, 34-35) and Simplicius (De Anima, p. 28, 
-9) as Aristotle's reference to his writing entitled περὶ τἀγαθοῦ, 
ut Themistius (De Anna, p. 11, 18) paraphrases them as a 
eference to the περὶ φιλοσοφίας, Since none of these three com- 
nentators knew either of these works (see notes 77 and 95 
upra), their evidence on this point 1s worthless (and Wila- 
nowitz’s use of Simplicius [Platon, I, p. 705, n 1] is conse- 
yuently mistaken), except that Themistius supports the formal 
vossibility of understanding ἐν τοῖς περὶ φιλοσοφίας λεγομένοις as a 
eference to the dialogue περὶ φιλοσοφίας, (So the words have 
een understood by some interpreters, e g Ravaisson in his 
Essat sur la Métaphysigue ἀ Aristote, 1, p 64 and Gentile in La 
dottrina platontca delle rdee numert, p. 146, n 2; Stenzel [Zahl 
und Gestalt, p, 95} calls the passage a citation from Aristotle’s 
“ περὶ τἀγαθοῦ referierende Dialoge περὶ φιλοσοφίας," whereby περὶ 
τἀγαθοῦ becomes, however, a Platonic “ Lehrschrift’”’ [op. cét,, 
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p. 94, n. 2] instead of Aristotle’s account of Plato’s lecture 
and the difference between the two works of Aristotle appears 
to be obliterated. } 

Themustius does afford some positive evidence concerning the 
passage, however, for after explaining 404 B 18-21 he says (De 
Anima, pp. 11, 37-12, 1 [Xenocrates, frag. 39}) that all this 1s 
to be found in the περὶ φύσεως of Xenocrates. That he did know 
this work of Xenocrates appears probable from the way in 
which he refers to it elsewhere (De Anima, pp. 31, 1-5 and 
32, 31-34; see note 325 supra against Heinze). In any case, 
this indication that the passage 1n question may have to do with 
Xenocrates rather than Plato can be verified from Aristotle's 
own text. In 404 B 18-21 the constitutive factors of αὐτὸ τὸ ξῷον 
are said to be “the idea of unity and the primaty length, 
breadth, and depth”; in the next sentence (404 B 21-24) unity 
1s tdentified with νοῦς, two is the number of the line, three the 
number of the plane, and four the number of the solid. 
Whether the words which connect these two sentences (ἔτι δὲ 
καὶ ἄλλως) are meant to mark them as alternative statements of 
a single notion or as different aspects of one theory,—or even as 
two different but related theories,—Aristotle clearly regards 
the four factors mentioned in etther sentence to be the same as 
those in the other. Both sentences, therefore, refer to a theory— 
or theories—which made the primary length or idea of line the 
number two, the primary breadth or idea of plane the number 
three, and the primary depth or tdea of solid the number four 
(cf. Themistius, De Anima, p 11,32-37) Now, in Metaphysics 
1036 B 13-15 Aristotle makes a distinction among those who | 
assert the existence of ideas: some of them, he says, make the 
dyad αὐτογραμμή while othets make the idea of line αὐτογραμμή, 
(Ross’ perverse interpretation of this passage, “some make 
‘two’ the line-itself, and others make it [1.e ‘two,’ cf. Ross, 
Metaphysics, Il, p. 203 ad /oc.} the form of the line” [Oxford 
Translation}, not only makes nonsense of the passage but also 
violates the elementary rules of Greek grammar, for αὐτογραμμή 
without the article must be predicate to both τὴν δυάδα and τὸ 
εἶδος τῆς γραμμῆς. Tredennick in his translation of the Meta- 
physics [L Ὁ, L.], I, p. 365 apparently follows Ross, as does 
Stenzel [7ahl und Gestalt, p. 177]; but, with these exceptions, 
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I the commentators ancient and modern and all the translators 
have seen agtee with the obviously correct interpretation 
vhich I have given above [cf., besides the commentaries of 
-seudo-Alexander, Asclepius, Schwegler, and Bonitz ad foc. 
ind the translations of Bonitz, Rolfes, and Tricot, especially the 
emarks of Robin, Idées et Nombres, note 252 and page 621].) 
[he second of these, the identificatton of αὐτογραμμή as the idea 
of line (the of δέ of 1036 B14), corresponds exactly with that 
haractertstic of the “ orthodox” theory of ideas which Aris- 
otle repeatedly describes and criticizes (cf. Metaphysics 997 B 
1-12, 1040 B 30-1041 A 3, Eth, Nic, 1096 A 34B5 [see 
ages 201-203 supra}). On the other hand, the identification 
of αὐτογραμμή with the dyad by some of those who posit ideas 
(the of μέν of 1036 Β 14) corresponds with the doctrine de- 
cribed in Metaphysics 1090 B 20-32 as one which was held by 
nen who posited ideas and who made the number two the 
‘ormal principle of lines, thtee that of planes, and four that 
of solids. This doctrine, however, is that which was found to 
9e a characteristic of the theory or theories resumed in De 
Anima 404 B 18-24, As it is distinguished from the “ ortho- 
lox’ theory of ideas in 1036 B 13-15, so in 1090 B 20-32 it is 
clearly differentiated not only from the doctrine of Speusippus 
which precedes it (1090 B 13-20) but also from that of Plato 
Ὁ which Aristotle next refers (1090 B 32-1091 A 3); and 
that Aristotle means to ascribe it to Xenocrates is made certain 
by a comparison of his criticism here (1090 B 27-32) with 
Metaphysics 1028 B 24-27, 1080 B 28-30, 1083 B 1-8, 1086 A 5- 
11 (for Speusippus, Xenocrates, and Plato in 1090 B 13-1091 
A3 see also Appendix I, pages 481-485 supra). Heinze 
(Xenokrates, p. 172) properly prints Metaphysics 1090 B 20-32 
as a fragment of Xenocrates (frag. 38); but, having done so, 
he should have seen that the of μὲν αὐτογραμμὴν τὴν δυάδα of 1036 
B14 must also mean Xenocrates and that De Anima 404B 
18-24, since it contains the doctrine of these two passages, must 
also refer to Xenocrates and to a doctrine of Xenocrates which, 
according to Aristotle, Plato did not share. In that case, 
however, this doctrine could not have been recorded in the 
wept τἀγαθοῦ, since that was a résumé of Plato's jJecture, but 
might very well have been discussed in the rept φιλοσοφίας, Now, 
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the only reason given by Robin for refusing to take the intro- 
ductory words of the De Anima passage {404 Β 19: ἐν τοῖς περὶ 
φιλοσοφίας λεγομένοις) as a reference to this latter work 1s the 
statement which he repeats after Heitz that Aristotle never refers 
to hts own dialogues (Idées et Nombres, note 273, IV). This 
statement, however, in itself hardly an argument at all, is 
refuted by Physics 194 A 36, which is now generally admitted 
to be just what it purports to be, a direct and genuine reference 
to the περὶ φιλοσοφίας (cf. Hicks, Aristotle De Anima, p. 222 
fon 404 B 19}; von Arnim, Wiener Studien, XLVI [1927-28], 
pp. 6-8, Ross, Physics, p. 509; Walzer, Aristotelss Dialogorum 
Fragmenta, pp. 96-7, and see note 77, page 119 supra). 
Moreover, there 1s additional and hitherto unnoticed support 
for taking these words of the De Anima in the natural way in 
which Themistius does take them, as a reference to the περὶ 
φιλοσοφίας, for, as we have already seen (note 77, page 120 
supra), Pseudo-Alexander (Metaph,, p. 777, 17-20) and Syti- 
anus (Metaph., p. 154, 10-13) in commenting on another 
passage of the Metaphysics outline the doctrine described by 
Aristotle in 1090 B 21-24 and, although they have both errone- 
ously added an ascription to Plato, their ultumate source, 
Alexander, must be responsible for the information whitch they 
repeat that this docttine (which, we have seen, 1s involved in 
De Anima 404 B 18-24) was recounted by Aristotle in the περὶ 
φιλοσοφίας. 

That the same doctrine is involved in Metaphysics 1090 B 20- 
32 and in De Anima 404 B 18-27 has long been recognized 
(cf., among others, Zeller, Plat. Stud,, pp. 237-8 and Phil. 
Griech., 1], 1, p 949, n. 2, Bonitz, Metaphysica, pp. 581-2; 
Rivaud, Probleme du Devenir, n 852; Heinae, Xenokrates, 
pp. 57-8; Rodier, Traité de l'Ame, Il, p. 61; Hicks, De Anima, 
pp. 222-3 [on 404B 19-20]; Stenzel, Zah/ und Gestalt, pp. 8-9 
and 94-98; Ross, Metapbystcs, II, p. 481). Yet of those who 
recognized this fact some, assuming that the passage of the 
De Anima refers to Plato, took it for granted that the passage 
of the Metaphysics must also be a report of Plato’s doctrine (so 
Zeller, Rivaud, Rodier, Stenzel, and apparently Hicks, who 
does not, however, clearly commit himself). Even those who 
have seen that the passage of the Metaphysics refers to Xeno- 
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crates whose doctrine 15 here distinguished from that of Plate 
have, nevertheless, shrunk from drawing the necessary conclu- 
sion concerning the passage of the De Antma (Bonitz and 
Heinze, Joc, cit., Ross, Metaphysics, \, pp. lxx £. and Ixxvi, n. 2) 
and have thus involved themselves in an implicit contradiction 
Robin alone seems to have sensed the logical consequence of the 
fact that Metaphysics 1090 B 20-32 refers to Xenocrates; and 
he tries to evade the consequence by denying the parallelism of 
that passage with De Anima 404 B 18-27 on the ground that the 
latter passage says nothing of the generation of magnitudes 
from the numbers, an argument so flimsy that it would not 
merit discussion even if it were not refuted by the fact that 
nothing is said of the generation of magnitudes in 1036 B 14 
(of pty αὐτογραμμὴν τὴν δυάδα) either, a passage which Robin 
himself asserts to have the same reference as 1090 B 20-32, 
i e, Xenocrates (dées et Nombres, n. 272, UI [p. 2967) and 
which by ttself would consequently prove that the De Anima 
passage refers to Xenocrates and not to Plato 

The interpretation of De Anima 404 B 18-27 as a report of 
Xenocrates' doctrine agrees with the evidence from other 
sources according to which he called the monad νοῦς (Xeno- 
crates, frag. 15) and apart from the νοῦς, which in this context 
he apparently identified with the “primary god” (7bid.), 
adopted (frag, 5) a triple classification of psychical facultres— 
ἐπιστήμη, δόξα, and αἴσθησις---ἰο each of which corresponded a 
distinct class of objects (It 1s possible that from the point of 
view of human psychology Xenocrates may have identified 
νοῦς and ἐπιστήμη with the two kinds of φρόνησις which he 
assumed, 1 6. with θεωρητική and πρακτική respectively [cf. frag. 6 
and see note 14 and pages 67-68 supra} ) Heinze 1s quite right 
in denying that this triad can be reconciled with any Platonic 
scheme (Xenokrates, p 3,n.3). Since he persists in taking the 
passage of the De Anima to refer to Plato, however, he has no 
recourse save to say that Amstotle “sich hier ungenau ausge- 
driickt hat”; but, once it is recognized that the passage 15 meant 
to refer to Xenocrates and not to Plato, the “problem” is 
resolved Daurect evidence that Xenocrates identified ἐπιστήμη, 
δόξα, and αἴσϑησις with the numbers two, three, and four respec- 
tively is lacking, but this identification does occur in several 
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passages which, ascribing tt to Pythagoras or the Pythagoreans, 
show other traces of Xenocratean doctrine e.g Acttus, I, 3, 8 
== Dox, Graect, pp 280 A 17-283 Α 15 (nb μονὰς and ἀόριστος 
δυάς [see pages 85-88 and Appendix I, pages 479-481 supra}, 
μονάς == νοῦς and θεός, the verse on the tetractys which Xenocrates 
appatently cited for his use of the term ἀέναον [cf, Xenocrates, 
frag. 28 and see Appendix I, pages 484-485 supra]; for the 
asctiption to Pythagoras of specifically Xenocratean doctrine cf. 
Aétius, IV, 2, 3) and Theon Smyrnaeus, p. 98, 1-9 (in a long 
exposition of the tetractys and decad [pp. 93, 17-106, 11], a 
conglomerate of various material drawn from Posidonius [cf. 
p. 103, 187 and Eratosthenes [cf p. 105, 14} and works ascribed 
to Archytas and Philolaus [cf p. 106, 10-11}; for specific 
Xenocratean notions cf pp. 99, 24-100, 12 with Xenocrates, 
frag. 12 and pp. 100, 20-101, 6 with Xenocrates, frag. 23). 
Even apart from this external evidence concerning the doc- 
trine of Xenocrates, however, open-minded and careful con- 
sideration of the text of the De Anima itself should have 
dispelled the preyudice that 404 B 18-27 was intended by Ants- 
totle to refer to Plato, a prejudice which really derives from the 
tendency of the eclecttc and Neo-Platonic interpreters to 
dissipate or “ reconcile” all differences among members of the 
Academy tn so far as they were at all aware of such differences 
(cf Zeller, Phil. Griech., WI, 2, pp. 805-7 and pp 741-2, 799, 
n, 3). Since Aristotle passes from Empedocles to Plato with the 
phrase τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον (404 B 16), there 15 no formal difficulty 
in understanding ὁμοίως δὲ Kat... διωρίσθη (404 B 18-19) asa 
similar transition from Plato to someone else If it were not 
such a transition, however,—if the following passage were 
meant to be a citation of other pronouncements of Plato for the 
purpose of proving that in the Trmaeus like 1s really known by 
like as Aristotle has already asserted (404B 16-18, cf the last 
sentence of Robin's note 274, I [Idées et Nonbres, p 310]}),— 
Plato would here be said to have identified knowledge with the 
number two because it proceeds in a straight line (404 B 22-23), 
Ts it not, then, strange that in the next chapter Arsstotle, when 
he criticizes Plato for identifying the process of the mind with 
rotation (407 A 22-34), does not in any way intimate that 
Plato himself contradicted that identification? Or, since after 
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taking pains to prove that for Plato the mind is a physical circle 
the rotation of which is thinking (407 A 19-22) Aristotle then 
seeks to refute this identification by arguing that demonstrations 
proceed in a straight line (n. b. 407 A 29: εὐθυποροῦσιν), is it not 
obvious that he had not meant in the previous chapter to ascribe 
to Plato the identification of knowledge with the number two? 
Moreover, whoever may be the author of the theory or theories 
cited τὴ 404 B 18-27, Aristotle’s purpose in writing these lines is 
beyond dispute. They are meant to support by example his 
contention that the soul when treated as cognitive had always— 
save in one case—been identified with the constitutive principles 
assumed for the universe (cf. 404 Β 8-10, 405 B 12-21). The 
principles of which he speaks im these lines, however, are 
numbers; consequently in this example, 1f it 1s to serve the 
purpose intended, he must mean that the soul 15 number, just 
as he has maintatned that Empedocles made the soul consist of 
all the elements which he assumed and made each one of these 
elements soul (404 B 11-15, cf. Crit. Pres. Phil., p. 293). If, 
then, 404 B 18-27 were meant to refer to Plato, Aristotle would 
here be ascribing to him the doctrine that soul is number; but, 
whereas modern scholarship has sometimes gone so far and 
“ reconciled” Plato and Xenoctates on this point (cf. Moreau, 
La Construction de l'Idéalisme Platonicien, p. 400 [... “la 
définition platonicienne de |’Ame, transmise par Xénocrate "7 
and L’Ame du Monde, p. 52 [Ml est indéniable que l'Ame 
suivant Platon est un objet mathématique, ou comme dit 
Xénocrate un nombre ’’}), not only does Aristotle never do so 
but, further, in De Anima 408 B 30-409 A 1 he indicates that 
he considers the identification of soul with number peculiar to 
the theory that soul is self-moving number, i e. the theory of 
Xenocrates (see pages 396-399 and note 321 supra; n.b. 
ἴδια [scl ἀδύνατα 1 δ' ἐκ τοῦ λέγειν αὐτὴν ἀριθμόν), in De Anima 
407 A 6-10 he shows that he did not understand soul in the 
Tumaeus to be number in any sense (see pages 393 and 400-401 
supra), and in Topics 140 B 2-6 he declares that Plato’s defini- 
tion of soul and that which makes soul number are incompatible 
(see page 12 s#pra). Since, then, Aristotle never ascribes 
to Plato the notion that soul is number but instead sets this 
notion in conttast to Plato’s definition and since his criticism of 
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soul as number occurs only as part of his specific criticism of 
Xenocrates (cf. espectally 409 A 7-10 [note 323 supra] and 
409 B 13-18 [ page 398 supra}), tt is only reasonable to suppose 
that 404 B 18-27 too was meant to refer not to the doctrine of 
Plato but to that of Xenocrates. This supposition ts supported 
by the following sentence (404 B 27-30), where Aristotle says 
that the definition of the soul as self-moving number, i.e. 
Xenocrates’ definition, arose from the opinion that the soul is 
both the motive principle and γνωριστικὸν οὕτως. In this phrase, 
which is Artstotle’s explanation of the motivation tor the 
“ number aspect” of the definition, οὕτως cannot mean merely 
τῷ ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων εἶναι (SO Rodier and Hicks ad Joc.) of τῷ ὁμοῖον 
ὁμοίῳ, for these in Aristotle’s eyes are the underlying principles 
of all the theories which he is treating (cf 405 B 12-21) and 
would not be any distincttve motivation for making the soul 
number; it must then mean “in the fashion thus explained” 
(so apparently Taylor, op. cit., p 111: “cognitive in these 
ways’’), and consequently it indicates that 404 B 18-27 has 
been adduced to prove that the general thesis concerning all 
theories which treat the soul as cognitive 1s true also for 
Xenocrates’ doctrine that the soul is number. (Robin [Jdées et 
Nombres, n. 431, 1 on pp, 488-9} wishes to take οὕτως with 
κινητικόν as well as with γνωριστικόν, This 15 improbable, because 
that of which κινητικὸν ἐδόκει 1s the motivation is the aspect of 
self-motion and this is neither implied in the preceding exposi- 
tion nor restricted to the doctrine here considered [cf. 404 A 20- 
25 for Aristotle’s account of the motivation of the soul as self- 
moving}. So far as Aristotle's evidence goes, then, the aspect 
of number in Xenocrates’ definition has nothing to do as such 
with the motion of the soul; and there is consequently no 
support for Robin’s statement that by “ number” in this defini- 
tion 1s symbolized the correlation of movement and intellection 
Idées et Nombres, p. 488; see note 325 supra]. In fact, 
Plutarch’s account implies that in Xenocrates’ opinion number 
of itself could not “ symbolize movement ” at all [De An. Prog. 
1012 Ε -- Xenocrates, frag, 68° . . . τοῦτον δὲ μήπω ψυχὴν τὸν 
ἀριθμὸν εἶναι" τὸ γὰρ κινητικὸν καὶ τὸ κινητὸν ἐνδεῖν αὐτῷ 1, Nevertheless, 
in holding that the οὕτως in 404 B 28, whether it modifies both 
κινητικόν and γνωριστικόν or only the latter, refers specifically to 
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he account in 404 B 18-27 Robin unwittingly admits that this 
passage must be an exposition of Xenocrates’ doctrine and not 
»f Plato's ) 

De Anima 404 B 18-27 cannot be adduced, then, as evidence of 
he way in which Aristotle understood Plato’s doctrine of the 
oul or any doctrine of Plato himself. Furthermore, the passage 
zives No indication that in the theory to which it refers the soul 
was treated as ‘intermediate’; if it was so treated, Aristotle 
sither was unaware of it or at least here was unconcerned with 
hat aspect of the theory. In this passage 404 B 24-27 is not an 
integral part of Artstotle’s “report”; that report is contatned 
in the preceding lines, and this is an explanation whereby 
Aristotle justifies the inference which he 15 drawing, namely that 
in this theory too the soul because it was considered as cognitive 
was constructed of the elements assumed for the universe (n b. 
the γὰρ of 404 B 24, which introduces an explanation in support, 
and cf Robin, Idées ef Nombres, n 274 [p. 309] who says that 
404 B 24-27 “est destiné ἃ donner un ensemble d’explications 
complémentaires .), OF this explanation, κρίνεται δὲ τὰ πράγματα 
τὰ μὲν νῷ, τὰ δ᾽ ἐπιστήμῃ, τὰ δὲ δόξῃ, τὰ δ' αἰσθήσει obviously resumes 
and applies 404 B 21-24; and εἴδη 8 οἱ ἀριθμοὶ οὗτοι τῶν πραγμάτων 
is the conclusion the numbets with which the cognitive facul- 
ttes are identified are the formal principles of the objects of 
these faculties. Then the first clause, of μὲν yap ἀριθμοὶ τὰ &8y αὐτὰ 
καὶ αἱ ἀρχαὶ ἐλέγοντο, εἰσὶ δ' ἐκ τῶν στοιχείων, Must be an interpretative 
résumé of 404 B 18-21. The résumé consequently shows that 
404 B 18-21 has to do with the constitutive principles of the 
universe as objecteve existence and 404 B 21-24 with these same 
ptinciples as factors of the soul and that these two sentences 
refer to two different aspects of one theory, not to two different 
theories (as Taylor supposes, op. c7#., p. 111) or to alternative 
expressions of the same notion (so Zeller, Plat. Stud., p. 272, 
n, 1 and Rodier, Traité de /’ Ame, II, p 57). Since 404 B 18-27 
does not refer to Plato at all, the introductory phrase of 404 
B 21-24, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ἄλλως (sce. διωρίσθη), cannot, of course, ‘‘ mark 
a third exposition coordinate with τὸν αὐτὸν δὲ τρόπον and ὁμοίως 
δὲ καὶ x, τ᾿ A.” (as is asserted by A B Cook, The Metaphysical 
Basis of Plato’s Ethics, p. 31); 1t was recognized by the ancient 
commentators as marking another aspect of the theory to which 
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404 B 18-21 refers (Themistius, De Anima, p 12, 5; Philo- 
ponus, De Anima, p 79, 20-21; Simplicius, De Anima, p. 29, 
25-27), and it really means. “and moreover it has been set 
forth besides that .. .” (cf Stallbaum, Platonis Parmenides, 
p. 280). This phrase and the fact that Artstotle thought εἴ 
necessary to justify his interpretation by the explanation given 
in 404 B 24-27 indicate that the two aspects here brought 
together did not occur together in the theory concerned and 
that the author of the theory, Xenocrates, did not himself 
expressly base his identification of soul with number on the 
principle that the cognitive subyect must consist of the elements 
which constitute the objects of cognition. 

The foregoing analysis also proves that neither αὐτὸ τὸ {Gov 
nor τὰ ἄλλα in 404 B 19-21 can have been meant to signify the 
subject of cognition, as 1n one way or another they interpret 
who suppose 404 B 18-21 and 404 B 21-24 (or, usually, 404 B 
21-27) to be merely alternative expressions of the same notion 
(e g. Zeller, Plat. Stud., p. 272,n 1, A. B, Cook, op. czt., pp. 
36-38 [also Jackson and Wallace cited by Cook, pp. 34-35], 
Rodier, Traité de ’ Ame, Il, p 57) The*meaning of αὐτὸ τὸ 
ζῷον here, where the doctrine concerned is that of Xenocrates 
and nat of Plato, can obviously not be surely determined by 
referring, as many commentators do, to the Timaeus, in default 
of direct evidence, however, one might justify the presumption 
that “the idea of living being” had the same meaning for 
Xenocrates as for Plato (allowance always being made for the 
former's identification of tdeas and mathematical numbers), 
and one would certainly expect that if Aristotle used the term 
αὐτὸ τὸ ξῷον in reference to Xenocrates as well as to Plato he 
intended it to signify a similar conception in the doctrines of 
both. Now, in the Z'maeus the physical universe is called a 
ξῷαν and as such 1s said to have as tts model τὸ τέλεον καὶ νοητὸν 
ξῷον or τὸ ὃ ἔστι LGov which comprises all the νοητὰ ga (Ttmaeus 
30 B-31 A, cf 39 E); both in Plato’s terminology and in Ants- 
totle’s understanding of it this ὃ ἔστι {Gov has the same signifi- 
cance as would the term αὐτὸ τὸ ξῷον or αὐτὸ ζῷον (see note 211 
supra). As was long ago pointed out, however, the fact that 
the world 1s called a ¢gov does not imply the tdentity of EGov 
and κόσμος and so does not justify those who by referring to the 
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“imaeus conclude that in the De Anima αὐτὸ τὸ EGov signifies 
‘the ideal world” (cf. Zeller, Plat. Stud., p. 272, n. 1 against 
srandis and Trendelenburg [cf. Hicks, De Anima, p. 222, 
vhere on 404 B 19 αὐτὸ τὸ ξῷον is said to be “ the universe ’’}). 
‘urthermore, in the Tamaeus itself there is no support for the 
lotion that the τέλεον καὶ νοητὸν {Gor is “ the idea of the whole,” 
‘the unity of all the ideas,” or “ the complete system of εἴδη." 
fo be sure, Plotinus did so interpret it (e.g, μη V, 9, 9: 
γάγκαιον . . . κόσμον νοητὸν τοῦτον τὸν νοῦν εἶναι, Ov φησιν ὁ Πλάτων ἐν 
“μαίῳ ὃ ἔστι ξῷον) ; and one form or another of thts interpreta- 
jon 1s subscribed to by most of the modern writers on Plato, 
mbng whom it 1s sufficient to name by way of example Taylor 
A Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, pp. 80-81), Rivaud 
Timée [ Platon, Geuvres Completes, X}, p. 33), Natorp (Platos 
deenlehre, p. 360), Wilamowitz (Platon, I, p. 598), Stenzel 
(Studien, p. 117; Zabl und Gestalt, p. 116), Robin (Platon, 
>. 197), and Moreau (L’Ame du Monde, pp. 7, 10, and 35-39), 
hough the most serious attempt to “ prove” that the τέλεον καὶ 
onrov ξῷον ts ‘‘ the intelligtble world " was made by J. Horowitz 
(Das platonische νοητὸν ζῷον und der philonische κόσμος νοητός, 
». 20-28). The chief positive argument of Horowitz, as of all 
who try to cite evidence for a similar interpretation, is that the 
fwoy which is the model of the world ts called the ‘ fairest of 
all that is comprehended by means of thought and that which 
is in every respect complete.” The passage which is thus 
interpreted runs: τῷ γὰρ τῶν νοουμένων καλλίστῳ καὶ κατὰ πάντα τελέῳ 
μάλιστα αὐτὸν ὁ θεὸς ὁμοιῶσαι βονληθεὶς ζῷον ἕν ὁρατὸν . . , συνέστησε 
(Timaens 50 Ὁ 1-21. 1). It is the concluding sentence in 
answer to the question τίνι τῶν ζῴων αὐτὸν εἰς ὁμοιότητα ὁ συνιστὰς 
συνέστησεν (30 (. 3}, and Proclus was obviously right in under- 
standing τῶν νοουμένων to Mean τῶν νοουμένων ξῴων (I n Timaeum 
132 B [==], p. 434, 10-14, Diehl]) Here, then, the complete- 
ness of the model {Gor consists in its comprisal not of all ideas 
of all real beings but simply of all sub-generic and specific ideas 
of “living being.” This is confirmed by Timaeus 39 E-40 A 
where the exhaustive catalogue of sub-genera included in the 
ὃ ἔστι EGov contains just four ideas: the class of gods and the 
three classes called πτηνόν, ἔνυδρον, and πεζὸν καὶ χερσαῖον (cf. ithe 
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same classification in the Διαιρέσεις ᾿Αριστοτέλους, § 64, where 
ζῷον 15 just τὸ κοινῶς κατὰ πάγτων τούτων κατηγορούμενον [ see note 15 
sapra}). Horowitz's contention that plants are included in the 
fourth sub-genus is irrelevant, for even so the classification 18 
not an indication of "the idea of the four elements in *the 
spiritual living being’.” On the contrary, Timaeus 41 B-D and 
69 B-C show definitely that Plato did not think of fire, water, 
etc as members of the four classes of {2 and so could not have 
intended to include the ideas of fire, water, etc. (cf. 51 B-E) 
among the πάντα ὅποσα νοητὰ ξῷα embraced by the ὃ ἔστι {gor. 
This very terminology indicates that “ the complete, intelligible 
tgov’’ is simply the most general “idea of Itving thing,” the 
idea of ζῷον in the same sense that the single idea of each 
plurality is called by Plato ὃ ἔστιν ἕκαστον (Re public 507 B, cf. 
Phaedo 78D). Such is the interpretation of Shotey (4.].P, 
X [1889], p. 50; Unity, n. 256; Class, Phsl., XXIII [1928], 
p. 351 on 30 C and p. 344) and Cornford (Plato's Cosmology, 

p 40-41) and apparently was that of Zeller also (cf. Phil, 
Griech., ΠῚ, 2, p. 585, ἢ. 1) That tt is © logically correct” is 
admitted even by Erich Frank, whose attempt to avoid the 
necessary conclusion by arguing that “the standard of exact 
logic cannot be applied to the myth” (A. ]. P., LXI [1940], 
p 45, n. 13) is of no cogency since the method which leads to 
the ὃ ἔστι {gov in the Timaeus is not “ mythical” but is the 
regular logic of the theory of ideas; Frank's appeal to Sopbist 
248 E 1s also mistaken, for that passage proves vot that “ the 
idea of the ‘ perfect being’ 1s considered to be a living being © 
but simply that the totality of the real embraces motion and 
what is in motton as well as what is immobile (248 E 6-249 D 5 
[especially 249 B 2-3 and 249 D 2-5] and cf 250A 8-C8 with 
Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, pp. 250-1). Aristotle, 
moreover, wherever he uses the term abrofgov or αὐτὸ τὸ ξῷον in 
reference to the theory of ideas means unmistakably the “ idea 
of living being” or, as he would put it, the separated genus of 
animality (Topics 137 B 8-13, 143 B 29-32, Metaphysics 1039 
Β 9.16, 1045 A 14-22, 1085 A 23-29; frag. 189 Alexander, 
Metaph., p 98, 12-16 [from the περὶ ἰδεῶν, see Appendix Vil 
supra}); and so Alexander also understood the term (cf. 
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ecially Metaph., pp. 105, 2-27 and 124, 16-20). Both the 
ssumption, then, that by the term αὐτὸ τὸ {gov Xenocrates 
wuld mean to express the same notion as had Plato and the 
ablished consistency of Aristotle's usage elsewhere make it 
shly probable that in De Anima 404 B 19-21 also αὐτὸ τὸ ξῷον 
sans just “the idea of living being’’ Nevertheless, st ts 
erpreted as ὁ κόσμος ὃ νοητός by Themistius in the passage in 
uch he refers to the περὶ φύσεως of Xenocrates (De Anima, 
11, 27-12, 4; see page 567 supra). It ts consequently pos- 
le that Xenocrates may have given this meaning to the ὃ ἔστι 
wv of the Timaeus, but it ts equally possible and somewhat 
sre probable that Themustius found the term αὐτὸ τὸ {Gov used 
thout explanation in the work of Xenocrates and on his own 
thority gave it the interpretation which had been made current 
the Neo-Platonists The phrase τὰ 8 ἄλλα (De Anima 404 
21) which complements αὐτὸ μὲν τὸ EGov is not to be interpreted 
any case either as τὰ λοιπὰ τῆς τῶν γνωστῶν διαιρέσεως, τὰ ἐπιστητὰ 
δοξαστὰ τὰ αἰσθητά (Simplicius, De ἄμα, p 29, 20-21, 
lowed by Robin, Idées et Nombres, n 273, ΠῚ [pp 305- 
} or as τὰ ἄλλα ἔφα (Zeller, Phil. Griech., W, 1, p 758, π 4, 
llowed by Rodier, Trasté de P Ame, Ἡ, p. 56) It means 
nply “the other ideas” (1 6. αὐτὰ τὰ ἄλλα), those other 
an the idea of living being (cf Philoponus, De Ania, p. 79, 
-16 [ἢ τὰ ἄλλα wapadelypara, οἷαν τὸ αὐτοκαλόν, τὸ αὐτοάνθρωπος, 
| ἐπὶ τῶν λοιπῶν opotws} with his reference to the vatiant, τὰς δὲ 
Aas [i,e, τὰς ἄλλας ἰδέας} which Themistius also 1ead [De 
vima, p 11, 207}; even af αὐτὸ μὲν τὸ ξῷον were interpreted as 
νοητὸς κόσμος, the phrase τὰ δ᾽ ἄλλα would still have to mean 
st the specific ideas embraced by it (so Themustius, De Ansa, 
12, 1-4 where τὰ ἐπὶ μέρους means “ specific ideas,” as the 
[lowing τὰς ἰδέας proves, and does not represent an interpreta- 
on similar to that of Simplicius as Robin believes it does). 
Aristotle represents this theory, then, as one which tdentified 
€ cognitive or perceptive faculties of the soul with numbers, 
hich numbers are tn turn formal principles of the obyects of 
ese faculties. Far from so much as suggesting that the soul 
in any way ἡ intermediate,” he asserts its identity with idea- 
imbers and implies that tts στοιχεῖα are identical with theirs. 
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So much would still be clear even if Robin were not mistaken 
in supposing the passage to 1efer to Plato and in interpreting 
αὐτὸ τὸ EGov to mean the world of ideas as a whole (Idées et 
Nomobres, n 273, III [p. 305], p. 480, p. 594, Platon, p. 145 
[so also Stenzel, Zabl und Gestalt, p.95}). 

As evidence in Aristotle's writings for the intermedtacy of 
the soul in Plato's theory Robin adduces, besides the foregoing 
passages, what he supposes to be Aristotle's implicit admission 
of an “ intermediate ξῷον ” in the Platonic system; and with this 
as his only support he develops a fanciful reconstruction of a 
model of the sensible world tntermediate between it and the 
woild of ideas or αὐτοξῷον, the soul of which intermediate ξῷον 
he declares to be the Platonic world-soul (Idées et Nombres, 
pp. 483-4 and 594-5) Aristotle, however, asserts that the 
intermediate entities which he ascribes to the Platonic theory are 
posited as the objects of mathematical science (Metaphysics 
997 B 2-3, 995 B 16-18, 992 B 16-17) and are immobile (Meta- 
physics 987 B 14-18) ; and the passages in which he argues that 
consistency would demand of this theory the assumption of 
other intermediates, instead of implying as Robin suggests 
(op. cit.,n. 422) that τ did admit one intermediate living being, 
state that it admitted one and that it could not do so since on 
its own premises any such intermediate must be immobile (see 
note 194 [page 291 sujra} on Metaphysics 997 B 12-24, 
1059 B 3-9, 1076 B 39-1077 A 9 and notice especially 997 B 19- 
20 and 1077 A 1-4 [see also page 99 supra on 998 A 2-4}). 
Some later ancient interpreters appear to have identified the 
soul as intermediate with these intermediate mathematicals (cf. 
Plutarch, De An. Proc 1023 B-C, on the Posidonians, and 
Proclus, In Timaenm 187 ΑΞ, p 153, 18-19, Diehl; see 
Appendix V [pages 510-511 sapra] against the supposition that 
such was the reasoning of either Speusippus or Xenocrates) ; but 
Aristotle never makes such an tdentification, and tt 1s clear that 
he did not in any way connect the nature of the soul in Plato's 
theory with the intermediacy of the mathematical entittes, for 
not only does his treatment distinguish the latter as immobile 
from the former as mobile but, while he asserts that Plato 
constructed the soul from certain principles, he denies that those 
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ho posited the intermediates ever said or could say how 
t from what there could be such intermediate existence 
Metaphysics 1090 B 32-36). 

Jt 1s unnecessary to consider here the nature of Robin’s recon- 
ruction or its relation in detail to the various remarks of 
ristotle which he adduces and to the writings of Plato which 
5 does not consider; it 1s sufficient that no Aristotelian passage 
in be cited in which there 15 any reference, explicit or implied, 
) Plato's notion that the soul is “ intermediate.” 
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The circular motion of the fifth essence is really incompatible 
with the conception of natural motion as the movement of a 
body from an alien place to its proper place τὰ which it rests 
without constraint (cf. De Cael 276 A 22-26, Physics 212B 
33-34, De Anima 406 A 24-25). Granting that the fifth essence 
has place~-although the strict consequence of Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of place 1s that it has none and so should have no motion 
(Physics 212 A 31-32, 212 B 7-8; cf. Simplicius, PAys., pp. 588, 
3-9 and 595, 16-26)—, if it is in its proper place, it should be 
at rest (cf. Baudry, Afticos, p. 24 = Eusebius, Praep. Ev., XV, 
8,10). Of this difficulty Aristotle seems to be aware when he 
offers the explanation that, while all things stop moving when 
they come into their proper places, for the body the motion of 
which is circular the point of initiation and the goal of move- 
ment are the same place (Dé Caelo 279B1-3). This only 
means, however, that in its proper place there are no local 
distinctions to serve as the termini of motion (cf. De Caelo 228 
A 22-27, Physics 265 A 27-B 8 and B11-16); and this would 
also be true within the sphere which is the proper place of fire, 
for example, so that on this reasoning fire too within tts own 
sphere could move in a circle and this motion would be neither 
natural nor contrary to nature since it would be movement 
neither to its proper place nor away from it. Aristotle himself 
unwittingly implies this when in his discussion of place he 
asserts that if the whole universe were water it would as now 
have circular motion (PAyses 212 A 32-B3), Elsewhere too he 
distinguishes circular motion from motion κατὰ φύσιν as well as 
from motion παρὰ φύσιν (De Caelo 288 A 20-23) On the other 
hand, his demonstration that the heavenly bodies cannot be fire 
because fire cannot have circular motion even παρὰ φύσιν is an 
equivocation. Circular motion cannot be παρὰ φύσιν for fire, he 
maintains, because a thing can have only one contrary and the 
contrary to the natural motion of fire is downward motion (De 
Caelo 269A 9-14). Yet He goes on to argue that circular 
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notion, since it is παρὰ φύσιν for the simple bodies of our 
nvironment, must be xara φύσιν for some other body (De Caelo 
69 A 32-B2). The commentators point out that in the latter 
assage παρὰ φύσιν must mean not “ contrary to nature,” since 
his would contradict the principle ἕν ἑνὲ ἐναντίον of 269 A 9-10, 
ut simply “ other than natural’ (Simplicius, De Caelo, p. 52, 
-18; Guthrie, Aristotle On the Heavens [L.C.L.}, p. 17, 
ote). In that case, however, the previous conclusion is false, 
ot fire can have cttcular motion παρὰ φύσιν which 15 still not 
ontrary to its natural motion (cf. Simplicius’ explanation of 
he circular motion mentioned in Meteorology 344 Α 11-13 as 
motion imp φύσιν [De Caelo, pp. 21, 14-25 and 51, 14-28}). 
"he root of Aristotle’s difficulty is his conception of natural 
notion; circular motion, as motion of a thing from itself to 
tself (Physics 264B18-19), cannot be brought within the 
imitations of natural motion and motion contrary to nature so 
ong as these are defined by proper and alten place (De Caelo 
76 A 10-12), 

It is no less difficult to reconcile the circular motion of the 
ifth essence with the definition of motion as the actualization of 
he potential gua potential. The definition implies that every 
notion is the passage of a subject between opposite termint 
vhich are different in kind and are to each other as privation 
ind form (Physics 201 A 3-15 [see also note 341 supra}, De 
-aelo 277 A. 14-23), Natural motion 1s, then, explained on this 
asis as the passage of a body to its own form or actuality (see 
ages 413-414 supra). Circular motion, however, can have no 
uch termini; and Aristotle’s attempt to overcome this difficulty 
y asserting that even circular motion takes place between 
pposites “in a sense” (De Caelo 277 A 23-26) is an obvious 
ailure, for these so-called opposites, the diametrically opposed 
ints on the circle, do not differ from each other in kind: as 
Aristotle himself says elsewhere, there is no ἀρχή, μέσον, or πέρας 
of circular motion (De Caelo 288 A 22-27) or every moment in 
uch motion is equally ἀρχή, μέσον, and τέλος (Physics 265 A 32- 
B1). It is, in fact, this very characteristic which, conflicting as 
t does with his general analysis of motion, makes circular 
notion capable of the continuity and eternity required by his 
cosmology (Physics 264 B 9-265 B 16, cf. 252 B 28-253 A2). 
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Yet, if this motion is continuous because it can never reach its 
τέλος (Physics 265 B2-8 and 11-16), it would seem that the 
continuity is a frustration which would render the rotation of 
the fifth essence ἐπίπονος, in spite of the contention that this 
difficulty in which other theories are involved 1s avoided by 
assuming a simple body to which citcufar motion is “ natural” 
(De Caelo 284A 14-18), At Metaphysics 1050 B 20-28 Artis- 
totle admits that continuous motion is laborious; but he says 
that the cause of this laboriousness 1s the potentiality of the 
thing in motion not its actuality (cf. 1074 B 28-29) and that 
the eternally continuous motion of the heavenly bodies is 
effortless because it does not involve the potentiality of its 
opposite: the eternal mobile has no potentiality of motion but 
only of position or direction (οὐκ ἔστι κατὰ δύναμιν κινούμενον ἀλλ’ 
ἢ ποθὲν ποῖ), For the fifth essence, then, motron itself 1s actuality. 
This solution, however, apart from its questionable restriction 
or, rather, practical elimination of the material aspect of the 
fifth simple body (cf. Metaphysics 1044B 6-8, 1069 B 25-26, 
1042 B 5-6; Le Blond, Logigue et Méthode chez Aristote, pp. 
425-6), is in two respects incompatible with Aristotle’s doctrine 
of motion, In the first place, it contradicts the definition which 
makes all motion the passage of a subject to actuality and so an 
“ incomplete actuality ” since so long as anything is in motion 1t 
must comprise an element of potentiality which has not yet been 
actualized (Physics 201 B 27-202 A3, Metaphysics 1048 B 28- 
35, De Anima 417 A 16-17; see pages 384-5 and 413 supra); the 
refutation of integral self-motion assumes that no mobile can 
be such as the fifth essence is here declared to be (Physics 
257 B 6-9: κινεῖται τὸ κινητόν' τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶν δυνάμει κινούμενον, οὐκ 
ἐντελεχείᾳ, τὸ δὲ δυνάμει εἰς ἐντελέχειαν βαδίξει, ἔστιν δ᾽ ἡ κίνησις ἐντελέχεια 
κινητοῦ ἀτελής). In the second place, if this body is in motion 
without having the potentiality of motion and rest, the prime 
mover would in no way cause its motion but only the direction 
of its motion, since this is the only potentiality for actualization 
that it has. In short, the fifth essence would be a self-mover. 
These ate logical difficulties inherent in Aristotle's analysis of 
motion and his doctrine of natural motion; and they remain, 
whatever the chronological development of his theory may have 
been, as is amply proved by the fact that the passage which in 
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ffect makes a self-mover of the fifth essence (Metaphysics 1050 
| 20-28) occurs only a few lines after a reference to the prime 
over as the ultimate origin of all actualization (1050 B 3-6). 
‘he rncompatibility of these two statements cannot be explained 
way by assigning each of them to a different chronological 
ratum., 

Von Arnim, however, contended that Aristotle, when he 
‘rote the De Cae/o and the cosmological works closely related 
) it, De Generatione et Corruptione and Meteorologica, really 
itended the motion of the fifth essence to be self-caused and 
ad. not yet discovered the general principle, ἅπαν τὸ κινούμενον 
τό τινὸς κινεῖται, Which brought with it the abandonment of self- 
1otion arid the assumption of an unmoved mover (Die Entste- 
ng der Gotteslebre des Artstoteles). W. K. C. Guthrie has 
ointed out the fallacy of von Arnim’s general argument 
op. cit., p. 11) that belief in an internal principle of motion 
xcludes the possibility of an external mover, but he too main- 
xins that in the De Cae/o the fifth essence is the highest of all 
ntities and that its motion is self-caused (Class. Ouart., XXVII 
1933}, pp. 162-71; and, with slight variations, Aristotle On 
be Heavens {L. C.L.]}, pp. xv-xxxvi). W. D, Ross also holds 
nat at the time of writing the De Caelo Aristotle still believed 
1 self-motion but a self-motion of immanent star-souls, not of 
ne fifth essence itself (Aristotle’s Physics, pp. 94-100); and 
Aoreau, who takes the De Caelo to be “ animistic” in concep- 
ion, asserts that the unmoved mover does not appear in this 
york and apparently ascribes self-motion to the principle which 
e says is here immanent in the universe (L’Ame du Monde, 
p. 114-29). 

De Caelo 288 A 27-B7, 288 B 22-30, 311 Α 9:12, and 277 
. 9.10, which contain obvious references to a transcendent 
rover or to the impossibility of self-motion, are eliminated as 
later additions ” by von Arnim (οὐ, cit., pp. 18-21 and 22-23) 
nd Guthrie (Class. Ouart., loc. cit., p. 170; Aristotle On the 
léavens, pp. xxili-xxv), who maintain that these are the only 
uch references in the work. Ross does not mention the last two 
assages at all; and he takes the first two as referring to 
mmanent souls (op. cit., p. 98; cf. Moreau, 13 cit., p. 119, 
. 1), though both of these presume the “Iater"” general 
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principle (cf. 288 A 27-28, 288 B 29-30) and so must mean by 
τὸ κινοῦν an external mover. According to Ross (op. cit., p. 99) 
the earliest reference to the unmoved mover ts that in De Motu 
Animal. chaps 2-4 (698 B 8-27, 699 A 12-B 11, 699 B 32-700 
A 6), and this is only a tentative argument from analogy (so 
also Guthrie, Aristotle On the Heavens, pp. xxviif.). Of the 
passages in the De Generatione et Corruptione, Ross (op. cit., 
p. 100) refers to 323 A 31-33 as a genuine suggestion concern- 
ing the action of the unmoved mover on the primum mobile; 
but von Arnim denies that the unmoved mover mentioned in 
323 A 12-33 and 324 A 30-B 14 has anything to do with the 
motion of the heavens and maintains that 337 A 17-22 1s the 
addition of a “later critical reader” (op. cit., pp. 24-26). 
Guthrie says nothing of this work; but, since he recognizes the 
presence of the unmoved mover in Physics B, 198 A35-B 4 
(cf. also Ross, op. cz., p. 100), he explains all references in the 
De Caelo to discussions in the Physics as cross-references “added 
to manuscripts already in existence " (Aristotle On the Heavens, 
pp. xxvili-xxix). 

Von Arnim, Guthrie, Ross, and Moreau agree that De Caelo 
279 A 30-B 3 excludes the possibility of a transcendent mover 
and that 284 A 18-B 5, although they interpret st differently in 
other respects, cannot be reconciled with the assumption of such 
ἃ mover; von Arnim (op. cit., pp. 21-22) and, with some hesi- 
tation, Guthrie (Aristotle On the Heavens, pp. xxi-xxii) cite 
300 B 21-22 as evidence that Aristotle still held to the self- 
motion of the first mover; and Guthrie (op. cit., pp. xxui-xxiii) 
adduces 309 B 17-18 as proving the same thing and 286 A 9-12 
as saying that “the god must be characterized by eternal 
motion” and as identifying “the god” with the " first body ὁ 
(cf. on this passage Moreau, op. cét., pp. 118-19). 

That 300 B 21-22 offers no evidence in this matter has already 
been shown (see note 307 supra). Neither does 309 B 17-18, 
where arguing against the Atomists’ explanation of lightness as 
due to the enclosed void in bodfes Aristotle says ἄτοπον δὲ καὶ εἰ 
διὰ τὸ κενὸν μὲν ἄνω φέρονται, τὸ δὲ κενὸν αὐτὸ μή (which means “ but 
the void itself does not move upward” [cf. 309 B 18-19] not, 
as Guthrie translates, “does not move itself”). Aristotle is 
here considering an assumed cause not of motion but of xpward 
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notion, and according to his own explanation composite bodies 
te light because the preponderating simple body in them itself 
noves naturally upward (cf. De Caelo 511 ἃ 29-B 13); the 
ationale of the argument 1s made plain in Physics 216 B 33- 
17 A 10 where it 1s used against the theory of a void diffused 
hrough bodies and at the time of writing which Aristotle must, 
ven according to Guthnie’s thesis, have held the theory of an 
inmoved mover (see on 198 A 35-B 4 page 585 supra). 
That Aristotle's criticism in 284 A 18-B 5 does not exclude the 
ossibility of αἰ animation of the heavenly bodies has already 
een observed (Ross [and Moreau, of, cit,, p. 115] against von 
\rnim, Guthrie, and Bignone; see Appendix VIII, pages 540- 
41 supra); but neither does it necessttate the absence of a 
transcendent mover from Aristotle’s scheme, as is shown by the 
act that just after mentioning such a mover in Metaphysics 
050 B 3-6 he establishes the effortless continuity of heavenly 
notion as a consequence of the nature of the fifth essence (i.e. 
ts lack of potentiality [see pages 583-584 supra}) and in the 
ourse of doing so refers again to his criticism of the theories 
vhich would make the maintenance of the heavens involve 
onstraint or weariness (1050 B 20-28). 

The textual tradition of De Caelo 286 A 9-12 is divided on 
he crucial word; but Guthrie’s use of the passage (op. cit, 
. xxi) 18 not justified by the text which he himself prints and 
ranslates’ ἕκαστόν ἐστιν, ὧν ἐστὶν ἔργον, ἕνεκα τοῦ ἔργου. θεοῦ δ᾽ ἐνέργεια 
θανασία" τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστὶ ζωὴ ἀΐδιος, dor’ ἀνάγκη τῷ θείῳ (so J; θεῷ, E, 
οὐ recorded by Guthrie) κίνησιν ἀΐδιον ὑπάρχειν, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ὁ οὐρανὸς 
οἰοῦτος (σῶμα γάρ τι θεῖονλ,, διὰ τοῦτο ἔχει τὸ ἐγκύκλιον σῶμα, ὃ φύσει 
ἱνεῖται κύκλῳ ἀεί, Now, this text, printed by Guthrie, is supported 
y the fact that σῶμα γάρ τι θεῖον is piven as the justification for 
οιοῦτος, which could hardly have been used anyway if ‘ the 
reaven ’ were to be identified with “the god.” In that case, 
lowever, it is not “god” but “the divine” that has eternal 
notion; and this eternal motion is not the same as the eternal 
ife of god This passage, introducing Aristotle's attempt at a 
ogical derivation of the various motions of the universe and 
heir subjects (286 A 3-B9), 1s clarified by 292 A 18-B 25, a 
sassage which none of the critics concerned has suggested is a 
‘later addition” (Ross, op. c#t., p. 98; Guthrie, op. αἱ.) pp. 
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xxxili-xxxiv; Moreau, of. cit., p. 115; von Arnim, op. cét., p. 18, 
who sees in it an attitude even nearer to the earlier dialogue, 
περὶ φιλοσοφίας, than the present form of De Caelo [cf Theiler, 
Zur Geschichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung, p. 85, 
n, 1}) and yet in which Guthrie himself recognizes a reference 
to the unmoved mover (op. cit., p. 208, n. 4). In this latter 
passage where the heavenly bodies are called divine (θεῖα σώματα 
in 292 Β 32, cf. Metaphysics 1074 A 30-31) the first heaven is 
not the highest entity, for that needs no action to attain the 
good since it is itself the final cause whereas the first heaven 
requires motion to attain its end although, being nearest to the 
good, it requires only a single motion (292 A 22-24; 292 B 4-7, 
10-13, 17-25). In the light of this passage 286A 9-12 must 
mean that the final cause for god is his own actuality, which is 
eternal life, but what 1s divine partakes of the θειοτάτη ἀρχή (cf. 
292 B 21 23) and thus having its final cause beyond itself can 
attain its end only by action, so that the heaven has its peculiar 
body in order that it may move continuously to approximate the 
eternal life of god. It is worth observing that at the end of this 
chapter (286B5) there is a reference pointing forward to 
De Generatione B, chap. 10 and that there the perpetuity of 
generation, the cause of which 1s the circular motion of the 
heavens, is said to be not truly οὐσία but only an approximation 
to it (336 B 27-337 Α 1). 

Of the passages in the De Caelo which are supposed to 
exclude the possibility of an unmoved mover or to imply self- 
motion there remains only 279 A 30-B3 Hete at 279 A 30-35 
there is cited from the ἐγκύκλια φιλοσοφήματα ἃ proof of the 
immutability of ‘ whatever 1s the primary and highest divinity "’: 
οὔτε γὰρ ἄλλο κρεῖττόν ἐστιν ὅ τι κινήσει---ἐκεῖνο yap ἂν εἴη θειότερον---οὔτ᾽ 
ἔχει φαῦλον οὐθὲν οὔτ᾽ ἐνδεὲς τῶν αὑτοῦ καλῶν οὐδενός ἐστιν (a résumé 
of the argument in Κοῤκόίης 380 Ὁ-381 C, as Simplicius says 
[De Caelo, p. 289, 14-26] whose reference to the περὶ φιλοσοφίας 
[ibid., p 289, 1-2], however, though widely accepted, has no 
evidentiaty value since he did not know that dialogue [see note 
77 supra). Since the subject of the following lines is certainly 
ὁ οὐρανός (279 B 1-3: καὶ ἄπαυστον δὴ κίνησιν κινεῖται εὐλόγως ,. 
[see page 581 supra and cf. especially PAysecs 265 A 27-B 8 
there cited), it has been argued that it is the heaven which is 
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rere declared to be “ the primary and highest divinity’ and to 
ye unmoved by anything else (von Arnim, op. cit., p. 15; Ross, 
yp. cit., p. 97; Guthrie, op. cit, p. xxi and Class. Quart., XXVII 
1933], p. 168, Moreau, op. cit., p 119, n. 1). This, however, 
vould seem to prove too much, for, if οὔτε... κινήσει denies 
hat the heaven 1s moved by anything else, οὔτ᾽ ἔχει φαῦλον οὐθὲν 
ir’ évSets . . . ἐστιν Would have to mean that it does not move 
tself either. The fact 1s that 279 A 30-35 is introduced to sup- 
ort Aristotle's argument for the immutability and impassivity 
jot of the heaven but of the entities beyond the outermost 
notion (τὰ ὑπὲρ τὴν ἐξωτάτω τεταγμένα φοράν [ 279 A 20}, showing 
hat τἀκεῖ [279 A 18] cannot be the celestial bodies) which lead 
he best and most self-sufficient life and on whose everlasting 
eing, which is the τέλος of the whole heaven, the life and being 
f all other things depend. This subject, suggested to Aristotle 
y his remark that there is no place, void, or time outside of the 
reaven, fills all of 279 A 18-35 which is a long but unified 
varenthesis. Nothing in this parenthesis leads to 279 B 1-3, and 
hat passage on the ceaseless motion of the heaven has no 
connection with anything in 279A 18-35 but does follow 
lausibly upon 279 A 17-18: since there is no place outside of 
he heaven, for the heavenly body the same place is at once the 
ont of inttiation and the goal of movement. There ts conse- 
juently no need to deny or avoid the obvious fact that the object 
of κινήσει in 279 A 34 must be identified with the immutable 
ntities beyond the heaven while the subject of κινεῖται in 279 B 1 
s the heaven itself. There is then no dental here ether of an 
external mover of the heaven; and, even though the “ external 
ntities ” are not explicttly called “ movers,” the tdentification 
of the τέλος of the heaven with their everlasting being on which 
he being of all else depends (the antecedent of ὅθεν, 279 A 28, 
DeIng not οὐρανός as Guthrie says [ Arsstotle On the Heavens, 
p, xxi, n. 47 but the divine αἰών which 1s the τέλος of the whole 
neaven and the everlasting being of the “ external entities '’), 
especially when compared with 292 A 18-B 25 and 286 A 9-12 
(see pages 586-587 supra), shows that Aristotle did at this time 
believe in some kind of causal relation between them and the 
heavens and makes this passage evidence rather for an’ unmoved 
mover than against it. 
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Furthermore, the scholars who would date Aristotle’s 
abandonment of self-motion later than the De Caelo and the 
works contemporary with it have overlooked positive indica- 
tions of the contrary even apart from those passages which they 
have questionably explained away as “later additions” (see 
pages 584-585 supra). It should have been observed, for 
example, that De Generatione 323 B 21-24 assumes both the 
impossibility of self-motion and the necessity of an unmoved 
mover in the universe and that in 326B2-5 the argument 
against integral self-motion 1s so succinctly stated as to imply 
that the reasoning on which it is based was well understood (see 
note 310 s¢pra}, Most instructive is RAetoric 1369 B 33-35 which 
runs ὑποκείσθω δ᾽ ἡμῖν εἶναι τὴν ἡδονὴν κίνησίν τινα τῆς ψυχῆς. This 
Bignone (L’Aristotele Perduto, I, pp. 208 and 271) considers 
to be proof that at this time Aristotle still held the Platonic 
doctrine of the soul as motign and of pleasure as a motion of 
the soul (see note 327 supra). Yet Rhetoric 1399 A 6-7 refers 
directly to Topses 111 Β 4-8 for the argument to show that 
soul cannot move at all because it has none of the species of 
motion, the very argument which ts used in De Anima 406 A 12- 
16 (see pages 403-404 supra). Both the passage in the Rhetoric 
and that in the Topics, then, imply that Aristotle had “ already ”’ 
abandoned the doctrine of a self-moving soul. (Incidentally, 
Topics 121 A 30-39, which employs the same topic, shows that 
he did not believe that pleasure was a motion of any kind 
either.) Bignone appears to be unaware of this passage in the 
Topics and the reference to it in the Rhetoric; but one passage 
in the Topics, namely 140 B 2-6, he does mention (op. cit., 
I, p. 249, ἡ, 4), saying that here Plato's definition of soul is 
not openly criticized but only that of Xenocrates and that the 
passage consequently represents an intermediate stage of Aris- 
totle’s thought in which he was already discontented with the 
Platonic and Academic definition of soul but had not yet 
succeeded in substituting one of his own, Bignone does not 
appreciate the purposely double-edged nature of Aristotle's 
argument here (see page 12 supra); but more important 
still is the fact that he, like all the scholars mentioned above, 
fails to observe that the Topics, which is generally admitted to 
be one of the very earliest of Aristotle’s works, contains 
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numerous indications that the doctrine of the self-moving soul 
had been abandoned. Besides 111 B 4-8 mentioned above, 123 A 
15-19 argues that motion cannot be etther the genus or the 
differentia of soul, and 127 B 13-17 that soul cannot be either 
essentially motion or essentially mobile, while 120 Β 21.35 
asserts that self-motion cannot be the genus of soul because tt is 
not essentially but only accidentally moved, that motion is not 
given in the statement of essence because it is an acctdent indi- 
cating the action or affection of a subject, and finally that no 
subject has self-motion otherwise than as an accident (see on 
these passages pages 10-12 supia) There is consequently no 
reason to believe that Aristotle maintained the theory of self- 
motion at the time when he composed any of the extant works. 
It must, of course, be borne in mind that he could at all times 
(cf, Phystcs 259 A 27-B 3, 261 A 23-26, De Motu Animal. 700 
A 16-17) speak of a “self-mover” in his own sense of the 
term (Physics 258 A 1-27 [note 310 sapra]). 

The statement of Ross, which Guthrie repeats (see page 
585 supra), that De Motu Animal, 698 B 8-27, 699 A 12- 
B 11, and 699 B 32-700 A 6 contains the eatliest reference to a 
transcendent mover, and that merely an argument from analogy 
with the movement of animals, requires a good deal of quali- 
fication. At 700 B 4-11 of that work Aristotle refers for the 
question of motion of the soul to the De Anima, in which 
treatise the refutation of self-motton is assumed (cf. 406 A 3-4 
[page 391 sepra}, 409 A 1-3 [page 396 sapra]), and to the 
Metaphysics for the way in which the prime mover moves that 
which is ptimartly and everlastingly in motion; and, even if these 
references were explained away as a “ later addition” along 
with that in 698 A 7-11 to the argument in the Physics for an 
unmoved mover, there would still remain in 700 B 29-701 Al 
the careful comparison and distinction of the eternal mover of 
the heavens and the unmoved mover of the individual living 
being. Equally important, however, is the fact that within one 
of the passages which Ross cites as the “ tentative’ argument 
for a transcendent mover Aristotle refutes a theory which made 
the poles, as substantial points without magnitude, the movers 
of the universe and did so on the ground, with which Aristotle 
expresses his agteement, that the universe requires an unmoved 
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mover but no part of the rotating universe can be unmoved 
(699 A 16-24), It was suggested above (Appendix VIII, pages 
558-559) that this theory 1s to be ascribed to Speusippus; 
Jaeger recognizes the importance of the passage but thinks the 
theory that of “ διῇ Astronom eudoxischer Richtung wie Kal- 
lippos " who propounded it in order to meet the Aristotelian 
requirements of a πρῶτον κινοῦν while purposely avoiding all 
metaphysical hypothesis (Aristoteles, p. 382). In any case, 
whether the theory preceded that of Aristotle or was put 
forward as a rival to it, the passage in De Motu Animal. clearly 
cannot be the first tentative adumbration of the doctrine of an 
unmoved mover 

Jaeger (op. cit, pp. 140-45) considers it to be uncertain 
whether Aristotle himself or some other Academic first con- 
ceived the theory of the unmoved mover; at any rate, he believes 
that this conception was the original germ of Aristotle’s meta- 
physics, that this 1s what is meant by the reference to the god 
in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας who rules and maintatns the motion of 
the world “replicatione quadam” (frag. 26=Ciceto, De 
Natura Deorum, 1, 13, 33), and that this theory of a trans- 
cendent, unmoved mover is the third possibility mentioned by 
Plato in Laws 898E-899 A. Guthrie (Aristotle On the 
Heavens, p xix, a) has observed that this interpretation of 
the Laws, which Ross repeats (op. cit., pp. 94-5), cannot be 
correct, since even the third possibility in the Laws identifies 
the mover with self-motion; and practically all critics have 
objected that the influence of the unmoved mover on the 
celestial sphere could not be described by the words “ replica- 
tione quadam ” in frag. 26 which Jaeger adduces as his only 
evidence for the presence of this conception in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας 
(cf von Arnim, op. cit., pp. 4-7; Guthrie, Class. Quart, XXVII 
[1933], pp. 164-5; Ross, op. cit., pp. 95-6). This “ replicatio ” 
has been variously interpreted as the mythical ἀνείλιξις of Plato's 
Politicys (270 Ὁ, 286 Β; cf. Theiler, op. c#t., p 84, ἢ, 1 and 
Bignone, op. εἶ, Il, pp. 378-80), as the diurnal motion in 
which the sphere of the fixed stars, identified with the “ supreme 
god,” carries along the planets and so controls the motion of 
the world by an “inverse revolution’ (Moreau, op. cit, p. 
118), and as the “ retrograde motion ” of the planets or of the 
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liptic in relation to the motion of the fixed stars (von Arnim, 
. cit, pp. 45). If the first of these interpretations were 
rrect, the clause in question would represent a myth, the 
nificance of which could not even be guessed without knowl- 
ge of the context, Bignone, in fact, supposes that it was a 
yth put into the mouth of Plato who was an interlocutor in 
ὁ dialogue (op. cit., II, pp. 380 and 529-30). This is unlikely, 
wever, for it is unintelligible that god should be said to 
aintain the motion of the universe by an ἀνείλιξις which ought 
be the counter-rotation resulting from his temporary aban- 
nment of the universe nor would the added specification, 
que eas partes tribuit,” have any reason in such a context. 
f the three interpretations, then, only the last is plausible, for 
is impossible that Aristotle should have called the motion of 
e planets from east to west in the diurnal rotation a retro- 
ade motion as the second interpretation (that of Moreau) 
568, 
All interpretations of “fragments” of the περὶ φιλοσοφίας must 
conjectural, for that work was a dialogue in which different 
eakers presented different points of view and what is reported 
having been said there “ by Aristotle” need not have repre- 
nted his own opinion. The reports of Cicero present the 
tther difficulty of being Latin résumés or paraphrases at best; 
ἃ frag. 26 is, in addition, open to suspicton because it 1s put 
to the mouth of an Epicurean whose purpose 15 to show that 
Aristoteles in tertio de philosophia libro multa turbat.” 
evertheless, it is possible to test the plausibility even of frag. 
. The Epicurean here asserts that Aristotle 1) modo menti 
buit omnem divinitatem, 2) modo mundum ipsum deum dicit 
se, 3) modo alium quendam praeficit mundo eique eas partes 
ibuit ut replicatione quadam mundi motum regat atque 
eatur, 4) tum caeli ardorem deum dicit esse... . There is 
thing improbable about all this, particularly if we assume 
at the Epicurean takes as @eés whatever Aristotle called θεῖον. 
5 god is νοῦς and νοῦς ‘ alone” is divine in the later works (cf. 
letapbysics 1072 B 14-30; De Gen. Animal. 736 B 27-28, 737 
10), so in the περὶ εὐχῆς, we are told, Aristotle said that ὁ θεὸς 
vous ἐστὶν ἢ ἐπέκεινά τι τοῦ νοῦ (frag. 49) , i, e, something beyond 
ie human νοῦς which he also called divine (frag. 61). The 
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universe, which he could surely call at least θεῖον since he held 
it to be ἔμψυχον even later (cf. De Caelo 285 A 2731), he is 
reported on independent testimony to have called ὁρατὸς θεός 
(frags. 18 and 19), although this phrase may have been pur- 
posely copied from Plato (cf. Timaens 92 C) to give rhetorical 
emphasis to the argument against him in which it appears to 
have been used (. εν οἱ τῶν χειροκμήτων οὐδὲν φήθησαν διαφέρειν 
τοσοῦτον ὁρατὸν θεόν... [ frag, 187). The “ ardor caeli,” if by 
this the fifth essence is meant (cf, Cicero, Acad. Post. I, 7, 26), 
is later gtven the epithet “divine” also (De Caelo 269 A 30- 
32, 286 A 10-12). This leaves unparalleled only the third state- 
ment, that concerning the god of the “ replicatio”; but in 
support of the interpretation adopted above one can with von 
Arnim point to De Generatione 336 A 15-B 24 for the impot- 
tance in Aristotle's cosmology of the secondary motion along 
the ecliptic in addition to the primary motion of the first heaven 
(see note 299 supra), and, if the “ replicatio " was this “ other 
motion,” it would be quite in accord with Aristotle's principles 
to establish over it ‘another god” (cf. Metaphysics 1073 A 
26-34 [. 1. ἀνάγκη .. . τὴν μίαν ὑφ᾽ ἑνός. , .}). There 1S no 
reason, then, to deny that in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας Aristotle called 
both the world as a whole and the fifth essence “ divine,” 
asserted that νοῦς is the supreme divinity, and set up another 
god to povern the tetrograde motion of the planets along the 
ecliptic, The subsequent criticism of the Epicurean provides the 
additional information that god was declared to be incorpoteal 
(cum autem sine corpore idem vult esse deum), a characteristic 
which Aristotle could have given only the νοῦς and the god of 
the “ replicatio ” although the Epicurean tties to involve him τῇ 
absurdity by extending it to the universe also on the ground that 
the universe too is called ‘ god,” and justifies the further 
deduction that god was said to be “ quietus et beatus” (quo 
porto modo mundus moveri carens corpore aut quo modo 
semper se movens esse quietus et beatus potest? cf. Plasherg 
ad loc, who rightly prints and explains the reading of the MSS 
{ pace Bignone, op. cit., I, p. 252, n. 2]). 

If in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας the retrograde motion along the 
ecliptic was ascribed to “ another god,” the diurnal motion of 
the first heaven must have been presided over by the supreme 
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livinity. The relation of these two gods to each other remains 
bscure, although frag. 17, 1f it 1s correctly assigned to this 
ltalogue, indicates that Aristotle tried to establish a single ἀρχή 
or the universe (cf. De Generatione 337 A 20-22 which 1n a 
imilar fashion asserts with regard to the plurality of unmoved 
novers' . . . πλείους μέν, πάσας δέ πὼς εἶναι ταύτας ἀνάγκη ὑπὸ μίαν 
ρχήν); but, what is more important, nothing definite is said of 
he way in which the supreme divinity or even the god of the 
‘teplicatio ” affects the universe. The characteristic, “ quietus,” 
aken together with the fact that Cicero elsewhere (Tasc. 
Disput. 1, 28, 70) cites Aristotle as making god the “ modera- 
οὔ of the ungenerated universe, might be taken as evidence 
f the “unmoved mover” in the dialogue. Slight as this 
vidence is, the ‘ semper se movens” in the last sentence of 
tag. 26 does not disprove tt, for that phrase modifies ‘ mun- 
lus,” not “deus” as von Arnim supposes (op. cit., pp. 6-7). 
The Epicurean argues that the universe, being “ god,” must be 
ncorporeal and so cannot be moved oz, if it is always moving 
tself, it cannot be “quietus et beatus” and so cannot be 
‘god’; from this it cannot be inferred that Aristotle made 
‘se movens” an attribute either of god or of the universe 
‘Bignone at one time takes “ semper se movens”’ to refer to 
“mens ὁ ΤΡ, cit, ], p 252}, elsewhere to refer to the stars as 
inimated ether [op. cit., II, pp. 376-7 and p. 382, n. 3}, and 
gain, taking it to refer to the stars or the ether, he says that 
‘quo porro modo [mundus} moveri carens corpore” refers to 
‘mens and indicates that Aristotle meant this supreme 
ivinity to be srmmobile [op. αν, II, p 399}!) A passage of 
~*hilodemus (περὶ τῆς θεῶν διαγωγῆς, UI, col 10, lines 6-12 { Diels, 
Abhand. des K. Preuss, Akad, der Wiss., Phil -Hist. KL, 1916, 
No. 4, p 307) which argues against “immobile gods” has 
seen adduced by Bignone (of. c#t., Il, pp 398-9) as indepen- 
lent evidence for the immobility of the divinity, ‘‘ mens,” in the 
rept φιλοσοφίας, but it 15 not certain that the passage refers to 
his dialogue or to any of the exoteric works of Aristotle (cf. 
Merlan, Pail, Woch., LVII [1938], p. 67, η 5). It is Aristotle 
uimself who provides the best evidence for the relation of god 
Ὁ the universe in the περὶ φιλοσοφέας In Metaphysics 1072 
3 1-3 the doctrine of the unmoved mover is defended by refer- 
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ence to “ the well known distinction” (cf. Ross, Metaphysics, 
H, p 377 on 1072 Β 2) between οὗ ἕνεκα τινός and τινί which 
shows that an immobile entity may be the final cause Reference 
to this distynction 1s briefly made at De Anima 415 B 2-3 and 415 
B 20-21 and also at Eth. Exd. 1249 B 13-16 (De Gen. Animal. 
742 A 22, cited by Walzer after Christ, is not a parallel {cf 
Ross, Metaphysics, I], pp 376-77}; and in each case the purpose 
of the distinction is to defend the notion of an immobile final 
cause, tn the first case the eternal and divine toward which all 
things yearn (415 B 1-3; cf Rodier, Traté de l’Ame, Il, p. 
229), τὰ the second case the soul (415 B 15-21; cf. Rodter, 
op, cit., II, p. 233), and in the third case god. Now, in the 
second book of the Physics, in which the operation of the 
unmoved mover as final cause 1s clearly stated (198 A 35-B 4 
[see page 585 supra), Aristotle refers to the double sense 
of οὗ évexa and here, instead of explaining what the two senses 
are, says that this has been stated in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας (194 A 
35-36) There can be no doubt, then, that the conception of the 
objective final cause as immobile mover did appear in the 
dialogue, the context of the references to this meaning of 
οὗ ἕνεκα indicates that the final cause in this sense must have 
been declared identical with the highest entity just as it 15 in 
De Caelo 292 A 18-B 25 (n Ὁ 292 B 4-7), where the heavenly 
motions are explained as actions to attain the end on the part 
of bodies which fall short of it in varying degrees (see pages 
586-587 supra) The supreme divinity, consequently, who was 
sine corpore, quietus et beatus* and who was identified with 
νοῦς, must have been said to influence the universe as its objec- 
tive final cause; the “ other god”’ could hardly have produced 
the retrograde motion along the ecliptic in any other way, 
though the relation of these two “unmoved movers ’”’ to each 
other must have been left as obscure as that of the supreme 
god and the unmoved movets of the spheres remains in 
Aristotle’s later writings. 

Guthrie in his second treatment of the problem (Aristotle 
On the Heavens, p xxvi) agrees with Ross (As istotle’s Physics, 
p 96) that frags, 23 and 24, assigned to the περὶ φιλοσοφίας, 
exclude the possibility vot of a transcendent unmoved mover, as 
von Aroim had asserted (op. ci#., pp. 7-9), but only of a force 
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which could move the stars “ contrary to nature.’ Both Guthrie 
and Ross, however, stress the point that, whereas tn the De 
Caelo the circular motion of the stars is a motion “ natural " 
to the fifth essence, in frag. 24 their motion is said to be “ volun- 
tary” and it is smplied that upward and downward motion 
alone is “ natural.” It would not be surprising if, as frag. 23 
implies, Aristotle in the dialogue attributed life and intelligence 
to the heavenly bodies, for they are treated in later works as 
living, divine bodies, and more divine than man (cf. De Caelo 
292 A 18-21, 292 B1-2; Metaphysics 1074 A 30-31; Eth. Nic, 
1141 A 34-B 2); this would mean that a star is a complex of 
soul or mind and body, the body being the fifth essence. Here, 
however, frag. 23 presents a difficulty, for it clearly a 
with a system of four simple bodies, not five, and makes the 
material of the stars the fourth, which should be fire though it 
is called “aether'’; and the logic of frag, 24 has the same 
implication Ross (of. cit., pp. 96-7), recognizing this, seems 
to think that Aristotle at this time had not yet distinguished 
the fifth essence from the four terrestrial elements; but that is 
more than smprobable, for Cicero elsewhere expressly ascribes 
to him the doctrine that the stars consist of a fifth essence 
“singulare eorumque quattuor dissimile” (Acad. Post. I, 7, 
26). The fact is that frags. 23 and 24 (= De Nat. Deor. I, 
15, 42 and 16, 44) occur in the speech of Balbus the Stoic who 
here seeks to find in Aristotle support for his own doctrines, 
The Stoic system, however, recognized four simple bodies, not 
five, and throughout the speech of Balbus “ aether,” ‘ ardor 
mundi,” “ardor caelestis”’ refer to the pure astral fire of the 
Stoics (De Nat. Deor. II, 11, 31-12, 32; II, 15, 41; Il, 24, 64; 
IT, 36, 91-92; II, 45, 117; cf I, 14, 36-37) ; Cicero, in fact, never 
uses ‘‘ aether " for the Aristotelian fifth essence which he says is 
“vacans nomine" (Tuse. Dis put. 1, 10, 22 and 17, 41). It ts 
certain, then, that for one thing the section between frags. 23 
and 24, i.e. De Nat. Deor. U, 16, 42-43, cannot be from Aris- 
totle as Jaeger maintains (op, ci#., pp. 151-3), for the doctrine 
here espoused that the stars which inhabit “ aetheriam partem 
mundi” are nourished “ marinis terrenisque umoribus’’ depends 
upon the Stoic theory of the fiery “ aether” (cf, Il, 46, 118) 
but is incompatible with the doctrine ascribed to Aristotle by 
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Cicero in Acad. Post. 1, 7, 26; and Jaeger's later attempt to 
support his thesis by means of De Generatione 335 A 14-18 
(cf. A.J. P., LVI [1937], p. 355) only confirms his self- 
contradiction, for that passage speaks of fire as alone being 
nourished whereas Jaeger himself assumes that in the περὶ 
φιλοσοφίας the matter of the stars was not fire but the fifth 
essence, It should also be obvious that frags. 23 and 24 do not 
and could not faithfully preserve Aristoteltan arguments but 
are, at best, adaptations of such arguments to Stoic theory, made 
by Cicero or rather by his Stoic source. Any such adaptation 
would have to suppress the fifth essence or substitute for it the 
Stoic astral fire, and with that suppression or substitution would 
have to disappear all reference to a “ natural” circular motion, 
Furthermore, the Stoic Balbus maintains that the astral fire is 
self-moving (De Nat. Deor. Il, 11, 31), so that adaptation of 
an Aristotelian argument to his use must result in substituting 
for the fifth essence an element, “ aether,” which not only does 
not have ‘‘ natural” circular motion but which does move itself 
Consequently no safe inference concerning the motion of the 
fifth essence in the zept φιλοσοφίας can be drawn from the argu- 
ment of frag, 24. Nevertheless, the distinction of natural, 
enforced, and voluntary motion there recorded may be genuinely 
Aristotelian The difficulty of reconciling circular motion with 
the conception of natural motion has already been observed, as 
has one case at least in which Aristotle is forced to distinguish 
circular motion from both natural motion and motion contrary 
to nature (De Caelo 288 A 20-23, see pages 581-582 supra) ; 
and frag. 24 may represent an attempt to explain how the 
motion of the fifth essence, though not fitting the conception of 
natural motion as motion from alien place to proper place, 1s 
still not contrary to nature. The distinctton may have had 
a more general significance, however, for the drchotomy, 
“natural” and “ constrained,” is not the only classification of 
motion employed by Aristotle. Some motions of living beings 
are ἑκούσιοι (the proper term for “ voluntary” being ἑκούσιον, 
which is wider than προαίρεσις, cf, Eth. Nic, 1111 B 6-10), and 
this gives a classification of motions as ἑκούσιοι, οὐχ ἑκούσιοι, and 
ἀκούσιοι (De Motu Animal, 703 B3-5). The ἀκούσιον of this 
classification is a species of the βίαιον of the other, while the 
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οὐχ ἑκούσιον Corresponds to the κατὰ φύσιν (cf. especially Eth, Bud, 
1224 A 10-20), so that Aristotle's complete classification of 
motions is, as frag. 24 says, “ natural, constrained, and volun- 
tary’ Moreover, in De Motu Antmal, 700 B 29-32 the motion 
of the heaven, which 1s everlastingly moved by the transcendent 
unmoved mover, is said to be stmilar—save for its continuity— 
to the motion of any living being; in other words, even here 
the motion of the heaven 1s to be classified as “ voluntary,” 
The triple classtfication in frag, 24 is, therefore, no reason for 
supposing that in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας Aristotle meant the fifth 
essence to be a self-mover, (Jaeger’s contention [op. cit., p. 155, 
n. 11 that in Erb, Nic. 1112 A 21 Aristotle expressly rejects his 
eatlier doctrine is a strange misinterpretation of that passage 
where it is satd only that no man takes counsel concerning 
eternal things; furthermore, Jaeger’s restriction of “ voluntary 
motion’ to that which arises from βουλευτικὴ ὄρεξις is forbidden 
by Eth, Nic. 1111 B 6-10, cited above. ) 

Yet Cicero elsewhere asserts that Aristotle derived from the 
fifth essence not only the stars but also mind and that he called 
the soul itself by the “ new name ᾿᾿ ἐνδελέχεια as if it were a kind 
of everlasting motion (Tusc, Disput, 1, 10, 22; cf. 1, 17, 41 and 
26, 65; Acad. Post. 1, 7, 26 and 11, 39; and De Fin. IV, 5, 12). 
This testimony has been accepted by Moreau (op. cit, pp. 121- 
3) at its face value; and Bignone has written at length in 
defense of its authenticity and accuracy (op. cit., I, pp. 227- 
272). The latter's attempts to adduce supporting evidence 
independent of Cicero will not, to be sure, pass critical scrutiny. 
Themistius, De Anima, pp. 106, 29-107, 7 (= Anstotle, frag. 
38) does not, as Bignone intimates (op. cit., 1, p. 253, ἢ. 3) 
say that Aristotle used the argument from self-motion to esta 
lish the soul's immortality but only that the more plausible of 
the arguments which he did work out in the Exdemus could be 
made to apply to the νοῦς rather than the soul in general as 
could those of Plato, Nor is there, as Bignone thinks (op. cit., 
I, pp. 256-7), any reference to the self-moving soul in the 
passage of Psellus published by Bidez (Cat, des manuscrits 
alchimiques grecs, VI, p. 171; cf. Crotssant,- Aristote et les 
Mystéres, pp. 145-6 [partially printed as frag, 15 of De Phi- 
losophia τὰ Walzer, Aristotelts Didlogorum Pragmenta]). In 
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that passage the clause, doris μὲν οὖν διὰ τοῦ αὐτοκινήτον τὴν τῆς ψυχῆς 
ἀθανασίαν ἐδέξατο οὗτος διδασκαλικὴν ἔσχε τὴν μάθησιν, 13 explained by 
a remark of Olympiodorus, 1” Gorgiam VI, 1 (p 41, 1-24, 
Norvin), part of which Brgnone later added as “una nuova 
preziosa testimonianza” (Studi sul Pensiero Antico, pp. 320- 
22); but anyone who will read the whole sentence of Olympi- 
odorus instead of the unintelligible mutilation of it printed by 
Bignone will see that the self-moving soul is not mentioned 
there at all, much less ascribed to Aristotle Olympiodorus 1s 
simply explaining that ἡ διδασκαλικὴ πειθώ is αὐτοκίνητος whereas ἦ 
πιστευτική 18 ἑτεροκίνητος, which means that the former does not 
rely upon authority as the latter does. No mote justified is 
Bignone’s inference (op. c#t., 1, pp. 259-60) from Lucian, 
Tudtcium V ocaltum X, 95, which mentions neither Aristotle nor 
the soul and means only that Lucian knew a common word 
ἐνδελέχεια, Of which ἐντελέχεια seemed to him to be a perversion. 
Philo in De Sonznizs I, 30-31 does mention ἐνδελέχεια in a list of 
possible answers to what the essential nature of νοῦς may be, 
but no names are attached to the various possibilities, among 
which εἶδος ought to refer to Aristotle; and it 1s remarkable that 
ἐνδελέχεια, if this is the correct reading, should occur as tt does 
among the answers that give νοῦς an incorporeal, not a corporeal, 
nature ‘To be sure, Bignone seems to want tt both ways when 
he tries to identify the soul as fifth essence with the incorpo- 
reality of the Xenocratean soul (op. c#t., 1, p. 245); but Cicero 
makes Aristotle the first to introduce the fifth essence (Tse. 
Disput. I, 26, 65, contrast Xenocrates, frag. 53) and explicitly 
distinguishes the two theories (Tse. Disput. 1, 17, 41; cf. I, 10, 
20 over against I, 10, 22) stressing the incorporeality in that of 
Xenocrates (cf. also Acad. Prror. MW, 39, 124) so that in Acad. 
Post, I, 11, 39 too the “ expers corporis’ of Xenocrates’ theory 
in the third sentence is clearly of meant to refer to the “ quinta 
natura’ in the first. Furthermore, Bignone’s demonstration 
op. cit., I, pp. 228-46) that Tuse. Disput. 1, 27, 66-29, 71 
. . ne interire quidem igitur) is in its entirety a reproduction 

of Aristotle’s περὶ φιλοσοφίας must be accounted a failure. To be 
sure, the notion that “singularis est igitur quaedam natura 
atque vis animi sejuncta ab his usitatis notisque naturis " (27, 
66), combined with the reference at the end of 26, 65 to the 
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ifth essence, ‘ first introduced by Aristotle,” seems to indicate 
hat Cicero here identifies the soul with the fifth essence; but, 
hen, the next sentence but one in 27, 66 makes god also “ mens 
. omnia sentiens et movens ipsaque praedita motu sempi- 
ero” = the fifth essence, which 1s in conflict with the state- 
nent in De Nat. Deor, I, 13, 33 (Aristotle, frag. 26) that in 
he περὶ φιλοσοφίας god was declared to be incorporeal, a state- 
nent which Bignone himself defends as accurate, maintaining 
hat in that dtalogue Aristotle made the highest god pure mind, 
ncorporeal and immobile (op. ¢ezt., H, p, 399; cf. II, p. 360, 
. 3). Moreover, in 28, 68, in a clause omitted by Bignone, the 
se Of ἀντέχθων in the sense of “ south temperate zone” shows 
hat this section cannot have come directly from Aristotle to 
vhom the word meant only the Pythagorean “ counter-earth ”; 
he alternative statement of Plato’s and Aristotle's views in 28, 
10 and the use tn 29, 71 of an argument from the Phaedo along 
vith the reference to that dialogue and the Crito show that 
zicero—or his “ source’’~-here freely combined Platonic and 
Aristotelian elements 
Nevertheless, if Ciceto’s speczfic statements, especially that 
n Tusc. Disput. 1, 10, 22, be accepted as accurate, Aristotle 
nust be supposed in his early, published works to have made 
he soul a material substance which ts in perpetual motion It 
s tempting to assume that this means a material self-mover 
‘cf, Moreau, op. czt., pp. 122-3; Bignone, op. cit, I, p. 262) and 
hat Aristotle's own early doctrine of self-motion reflected the 
ame misunderstanding of Plato's conception as does his later 
titicism (see pages 402-413 supra), but there are strong 
easons for reframing from this easy conclusion. For one thing, 
ince the conception of an unmoved mover was present in the 
rept φιλοσοφίας (see pages 593-595 supra), it is practically 
mpossible that Aristotle should there have admitted a self- 
nover also, For another, even Cicero does not say that Aristotle 
nade the soul a self-mover but only that he gave 1t a name 
which Cicero interprets as implying everlasting motion (Tuse. 
Dis put. 1, 10, 22; for ““ semper se movens ” in frag. 26 see page 
394 supra). Moreover, if Aristotle did identify the soul with 
he fifth essence and declare it to be self-moved, it 1s very 
strange that the Stoic Balbus, who adapts Aristotelian argu- 
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ments by substituting the Stoic “" aether” for the fifth essence 
(see pages 596-597 supra on frags. 23 and 24), mentions no 
such doctrine of Aristotle when he wants to prove that the Stoic 
astral fire 1s soul because it 1s self-moved but instead appeals to 
Plato and uses the argument of the Phaedrus (De Nat. Deor. 
II, 11, 31-12, 32) and that Cicero, when he wants to prove the 
immortality of the soul from its self-motion, falls back upon 
this same passage of the Phaedrus which he translates in De Re 
Publica VI, 25, 27 and Tusc, Dispat. I, 23, 53-54. Furthermore, 
it is questionable that Aristotle could really have meant to 
identify soul with the fifth essence In the Eudemus he had 
called the soul an εἶδος (frag. 46; cf. frag. 45 [p 50, 9, Rose 
= Philoponus, De Anima, p. 144, 27}), and it 1s unlikely that 
in the περὶ φιλοσοφίας he abandoned the position that st 1s 1n- 
corporeal, especially since he certainly maintained this opjnion 
with regard to the νοῦς which he called god Even the doctrine 
that the heavenly bodies are a peculiar fifth element endowed 
with soul (cf Bignone, op. ez., I, p. 197 [“ dotati di anima e 
format: di una particolare sostanza’”’}, cf, Il, pp. 351-2, 364, 
and 424) implies that the soul itself is distinguishable from the 
stellar material which it animates, The logic of frag. 23 indt- 
cates that the original Aristotelian argument which it repre- 
sents must have proceeded by analogy from the fact that in 
the regions of the sublunar elements there are living beings 
consisting of these elements animated by soul to the conclusion 
that the heavenly bodies must similarly be the fifth essence 
animated by soul (cf. Bignone, op. czt., IE, p. 424, Jaeger, op. 
cit., p 146); τἴ 15 unreasonable, then, to suppose that Aristotle 
would have identified soul with the matter of the heavenly 
bodies any more than he 1dentified it with the matter of 
sublunar animals. 

That some later ‘‘ Aristotelians” did identify soul with the 
fifth essence there can be no doubt (Stobaeus, Ee/, I, 870 [I, p. 
366, 25, Wachsmuth]; cf. Philo, Owss Rer. Div, Heres, ὃ 283 
[1Π|, p. 64, Wendland| where the human soul 1s assumed to be 
a particle of the πέμπτη οὐσία κυκλοφορητική) ; but the source of 
this identification need not be sought in a special doctrine 
peculiar to the lost περὸ φιλοσοφίας, According to De Gen. 
Animal, 736 B 29-737 A 12 the soul is connected with a mate- 
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al “ more divine than the so-called elements,” a material which 
ἀνάλογον τῷ τῶν ἄστρων στοιχείῳ and is contained in the 
pneuma ” which is in turn contained in the spetm, This does 
ot mean that the material which corresponds to the element 
f the stars ἦς soul or ‘a spiritual substance’; it is rather the 
umary material substrate of soul. Theophrastus consequently 
yuld define soul as τελειότης τοῦ θείον σώματος (cf, Stobaeus, 
ς, cit. [I, pp. 366, 26-367, 2, Wachsmuth]); and as a result 
ther of such a definition or of a concise remark in the περὶ 
Aogodias to the effect that the soul is always connected with 
6 θεῖον σῶμα the tdentification of soul and fifth essence would 
most certainly be ascribed to Aristotle by later materialistic 
eripatetics or by Stoic interpreters. In the complex consisting 
Ε the soul and its “ vehicle,” the soul itself is an unmoved 
over (De Gen. Animal, 740 B 25-741 A 2; cf. 789 B 5-15 and 
ὁ Motu Animal. 703 Α 9-29) ; but the complex could be treated 
,a ‘self-mover” even by Aristotle (see page 590 supra), 
id those who, neglecting the distinction between the soul and 
s' vehicle,” identified the two would be bound to think of the 
ul itself as a material self-mover of the kind that Aristotle 
id not allow. 
The notion that the principle, ἅπαν τὸ κινούμενον ὑπό τινας κινεῖται, 
hich brought with it the abandonment of self-motion could 
ave been formulated by Arsstotle only after a long “ develop- 
ent" (von Arnim, op. cit, p. 12; Guthrie, Class. Onart., 
XVII [1933], p. 169) strangely overlooks the fact that the 
‘inciple is stated by Plato in Témaeus 57 E 3-6 (cf. Simplicius, 
hys., pp. 1351, 33-1352, 4); for Plato, of course, the principle 
plies only to “ mechanical" motion (cf. Cornford, Plato's 
osmology, p. 239), but Aristotle's own discovery and use of 
must be at least as early as his reading of this passage. 
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Plato considered soul to be the artificer of everything, whether 
“natural” or “artificial” (see page 251 supra and Laws 896 E- 
897 B); and this the author of the Epimomzs expressed in the 
dogmatic formula that to soul alone it belongs πλάττειν καὶ 
δημιουργεῖν, to body πλάττεσθαι kat γίγνεσθαι καὶ ὁρᾶσθαι (981 ΒΕ, cf, 
984 B-D). Consequently, some interpreters do not content 
themselves with pointing out that if the demmrge 1s not myth- 
ical he must be a soul but go on to assert that he 1s meant to 
be identical with the world-soul which he 15 mythically repre- 
sented as creating (Theiler, Zur Geschichte der teleologischen 
Naturbetrachtung, pp. 69-73; Grube, Plato’s Thought, p 170) 
or with “the Reason in the World-Soul” (Cornford, Plato’s 
Cosmology, p. 197) 

To Hardie, on the other hand, “ that God 1n the sense of the 
metaphysical first cause is a soul ts as much myth as 15 the origin 
of our world in time” (4 Stady mm Plato, p. 154), and he 
maintains that the idea of good may be fairly thought of as the 
God recognized in the Platonic philosophy (of. c#., pp. 155-G). 
Many scholars have identified the demiurge with the idea of 
good in one way or another, among them Zeller (Phil. Gnech., 
IT, 1, pp. 710-18; cf. p 718, n. 1 for his precursors) and more 
recently Frutiger (Les Mythes de Platon, pp 206-7), Mugnier 
(Le Sens de Mot ΘΕΙ͂ΟΣ chez Platon, pp 118-42), and E Hoft- 
mann (Anhang zu Zeller, Phil. Griech., II, 1, pp 1098-1105; 
Platonismus und Mystik, pp 11-12, 19-20 [but cf here, p, 15, 
n. 2 where the idea of good seems rather to be a symbol of the 
demiurge]) A variation of this interpretation is that which 
makes the demiurge and the ideas, regarded as a unified system, 
the subjective and obyective aspects respectively of the single 
supreme divinity (Diés, Astour de Platon, pp 550-51, 553-55). 
Robin, however, identifies the idea of good with the true 
Platonic god but denies that this god 1s the demiurge (Platon, 
pp. 248-52); while Festugiére outbids Robin by saying at one 
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and the same time that this true god, which he calls “ Je Bien- 
Un-Cause,” 15 tdentical with “the good of the Republic” and 
transcends the idea of good (Contemplation et Vie Contempla- 
tive selon Platon, pp. 204-5, 265-6). Festugiére’s theory may 
be dismissed as a mere conjecture, since he admits that Plato 
says no such thing “en propres termes” and “ ne conclut pas ”; 
it 1s sufficiently refuted, anyway, by the facts that “ the good of 
the Republic” is the idea of good (505 A, 508 Β, 517 B-C, 
526 D-E), that the μικτόν of the Philebus (23 C-27B) does not 
represent the ideas but is the class of γιγνόμενα as 27 A 11-12 
proves (cf. also Giube, P/ato’s Thought, pp 301-4), and that 
there ts not the slightest indication of any “ Principe du 
Philébe” (1) transcending the ideas. Robin's reason for refus- 
ing to admit that the demiurge can be god 1s the same as 
Festugiére’s. the demiurge is “ below" the ideas, is dependent 
upon them, and is functionally related to the sensible world. 
Unlike Festugiére, however, Robin does not insist that god must 
transcend every idea; he is content to identify him with “ the 
good of the Republic” (which he does not deny 1s an idea), 
for this, he says, is to the intelligtble world what the demiurge 
is to the sensible world except that the former is an ultimate and 
universal principle while the latter 1s subordinate and has mean- 
ing only relative to degraded reality. His support for this in 
the text of Plato is Republic 509 B where it ts said that the 
good 1s not οὐσία but ἐπέκεινα τῆς οὐσίας πρεσβείᾳ καὶ δυνάμει ὑπερέχον. 
Curiously enough, tt is just this passage (i. 6. 508 E-509 B) and 
Republic 517 B-C on which they too rely who identify the idea 
of good and the demiurge. 

Now, Plato nowhere calls any idea θεός, nor does he intimate 
that god, in any sense, 1s an idea. In Timaeus 37 C6-7 τῶν 
ἀϊδίων θεῶν ἄγαλμα, which has often been cited as an exception, 
refers to the universe not as “an image of the ideas” but as 
“a shrine of the everlasting gods” (cf. Cornford, Plato’s 
Cosmology, pp. 99-102, and Wilamowitz, Platon, Ml, p. 388 
with the reference to his commentary on βωμὸν... δορὸς ἄγαλμα 
in Buripides, Heracles 48-9) ; neither Timaeus 29 EB 3 nor 92 C7 
Says, aS has sometimes been maintained, that the universe is an 
image of the demiurge (cf. Hackforth, Class, Quart, XXX 
[ 1936}, p. 7, n. 1; Cornford, op. cit., p. 37 and p. 359, n. 1); 
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and as for 36 E 5-37 A 2 which to Diés seems conclusive proof 
of the identity of demiurge and model (op. cét., p. 554, n. 1), 
the reference here to the demuurge as “ the best of the intelligi- 
bles * means nothing more than does “ intelligible” as used of 
soul in Laws 898 D-E, 1 6. ἀναίσθητον πάσαις ταῖς τοῦ σώματος 
αἰσθήσεσι, νοητὸν δέ (cf Shorey, A. ].P., & [1889], p, 55), so 
that Dies might as well have argued that this passage of the 
Timaeus is evidence for identifying the demiurge with the so- 
called “ best soul’ of that passage of the Laws. Moreover, all 
critics seem to be agreed on one characteristic of the Platonic 
conception of deity: god has or 1s νοῦς. In the Timaeus the 
demiurge is the mind that rules “necessity” by persuasion 
(47 E-48 A) and gods have νοῦς which men have only to a 
slight extent (51 E). In the Philebus νοῦς 1s the king of heaven 
and earth (28 C-E); and “ cause,” which 15 called τὸ ποιοῦν and 
τὸ δημιουργοῦν (26 E-27 B), is gtven the name σοφία καὶ νοῦς and 
is said to organize the years and seasons and months (30C). 
Since thts last work 1s in the Trmaeus described as the con- 
trivance of the demiurge (37 E), he has been thought identical 
with the cause called νοῦς in the Phi#lebus, particularly since αὐ 
15 διὰ τὴν τῆς αἰτίας δύναμιν that in the nature of Zeus there comes 
to be a royal soul and royal νοῦς (Philebus 30 D), this royal 
soul being the world-soul of the Tzmaeus (cf. Shorey, What 
Plato Said, p. 608) Finally in the Laws it 1s said that genuine 
νοῦς is, by right, the ruler of everything (875 C7-D 2), that 
νοῦς has marshalled the universe (966 E2-4), and that the 
motion of the best kind of soul, the cause of the heaven's 
revolution, 1s the motion of νοῦς and of this the physical manifes- 
tation or “ likeness ” 1s continual axtal rotation (897 D-898 C). 
In fact, many who identify god with the idea of good even cite 
Philebus 22 C where to Philebus’ gibe Socrates retorts that, 
while Ais νοῦς may not be the good, he thinks it is somehow 
different with the genuine and divine νοῦς (so Mugnier, op. ctt., 
p. 132, and Festugiére, op. cit., p. 205, n 5; cf. the list in 
Shorey, What Plato Said, p. 606); that this is by-play and not 
doctrine, however, is proved, if proof be necessary, by the 
unqualified statement at the end (67 A) that νοῦς is not τἀγαθὸν 
αὐτό. 

Since, then, for Plato νοῦς is either god or an essential char- 
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eristic of whatever detty may be, the very passages of the 
public cited to support the identification of god with the 
2a of good show that this :dentification 1s impossible, whether 
“god” be meant the demiurge of the Tvmaeus or same 
sher deity. What these passages mean as regards the relation 
the idea of good to the other ideas must be considered later 
the proper context; it is irrelevant here, for, whatever this 
lation may be, the idea of good 1s declared to be not νοῦς but 
e cause of νοῦς and so it cannot be god but is in some sense the 
use of god's being god. In 517 B-C, where those who identify 
e idea of good with the demiurge stress the statement that 
e former “ gives birth in the visible world to light and the 
rd of light,” it is satd that this idea τῇ the intelligible world 
Oduces ἀλήθεια καὶ νοῦς, The earlier passage makes this still 
ore clear (508 A-509B). The sun 1s the analogue in the 
nsible world of the idea of good in the intelligible world; 
das the former 1s not vision or the organ or subject of vision 
even light, by production of which tt 1s the cause of seeing 
ἃ being seen, so the latter is not νοῦς as subject or organ or 
tivity nor ts 1t even truth, which is its effluence as light is 
at of the sun. 
Deity, then, as νοῦς is not causally independent and so cannot 
:“ the ultimate reality.” It must, in fact, since st is νοῦς, exist 
soul (see page 425 supra) and consequently must be inter- 
ediate between the ideas and phenomena (see pages 407-411 
pra). To be sure, even this necessary relation of νοῦς to soul 
is been denied. Hackforth, identifying god with νοῦς but 
fraining from considering the relation of god to the ideas, 
stinguishes νοῦς as an ultimate principle from soul as a deriva- 
ve existent and says that when Plato denies the possibility of 
is apart from soul he is “ speaking of the Universe, not of its 
“reator’ or cause, of that which Aas νοῦς, not of that which és 
is" (Class, Quart, XXX [1936], pp. 4-9). Of the three 
issages which Hackforth cites, Philebus 30C and Timaeus 
) B might appear to admit this interpretation (Zeller had used 
em in the same way for the same purpose [PAi/. Griech., HI, 
pp. 714-15}); but in the third, Sophist 249 A, Plato is not 
ying that the universe has νοῦς and so must have a soul, On 
ie contrary, the argument of Sophist 248 E-249D is quite 
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general (see Appendix TX, page 577 supra). It is an at- 
tempt to prove that the totality of the real includes motion, 
i.e, that κίνησις is real; and it reaches this conclusion by pro- 
ceeding from the assumption that reality includes νοῦς through 
the steps that νοῦς implies life, life mplies soul, and soul implies 
motion, an argument which Plato could not have formulated 
if he had believed that there ts any teal νοῦς which does not 
imply soul, At any rate, the Republic shows both that νοῦς is 
causally dependent upon the ideas and why Plato insists that 
it can exist only in soul. As there 1s vision τῷ the eyes as soon 
as they are turned upon objects lighted by the sun, so 1s there 
νοῦς in the soul as soon as it rests upon the intelligibles illumi- 
nated by the truth and reality emanating from the idea of good 
as light does from the sun (508 B-D). Similarly in the Timaeus, 
although at the beginning it is said that the demiurge con- 
structed νοῦς within soul (30 B), it 1s later explained that νοῦς 
1s the result in the soul of the soul’s “ contact ” with the ideas 
(37 A-C). For Plato, then, νοῦς is not an “ entity’’ but is just 
the soul’s ability (cf Repzblic 508 E) to “see” the ideas or 
the state in the soul (i 6. νόησις, Repubsic 511 'D, Timaeus 52 A) 
produced by sight of them. God, therefore, must be “ soul 
having vois” or “enlightened soul’ (Laws 897 B: ψυχὴ - - . 
γοῦν προσλαβοῦσα, cf. Timaeus 46 E 4: μετὰ vod); that is, he must 
be self-moving motion, the mode or direction of which is 
determined by complete and constant vision of the ideas and 
which, therefore, produces its effects—so far as this is pos- 
sible—in conformity with the nature of the ideas and with the 
good which is the cause of its knowledge, 1. e. its vision of the 
tdeas (Laws 897 B: νοῦν προσλαβοῦσα. .. ὀρθὰ καὶ εὐδαίμονα παιδα- 
γωγεῖ πάντα [for the corrupt text here omitted between προσλα- 
βοῦσα and ὀρθά read ἀεὶ θεῖον, ὀρθῶς θέουσα, with Winckelmann and 
Hermann]). The “ cause of the Philebus called σοφία καὶ νοῦς 
which cannot come to be without soul and from the nature of 
which as cause it follows that there must be soul and νοῦς in 
Zeus and other gods (30 C-D), this cause itself is not “ god” 
but a logical abstraction, “ intelligent causation” in general; 
and the demuurge of the Tzmaeus is a personification of this 
abstraction, a symbol of the class of causes ὅσαι μετὰ νοῦ καλῶν καὶ 
ἀγαθῶν δημιουργοί (46 E 4). 
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The demiurge in the myth of the Timaeus, then, does not 
mean, as Hackforth seems to believe (op. cit., p. 6), that for 
Plato god 1s “‘ one and only one”; on the other hand, because, 
as Hackforth rightly says, the argument of Laws X does, not 
attempt to establish the existence of a single supreme deity and 
the ἀρίστη ψυχή of 897 C and 898 C means “ the best kind of 
soul,” it does not follow that this “ best kind of soul,” whether 
one or many, is not what Plato meant by “ god.” Nowhere does 
Plato say that god 1s “one and only one.” It has frequently 
been observed that, once in the Tmaeus the ‘‘ created gods” 
have been introduced, “ god,” “ the god," and “ the gods" are 
used practically without discrimination (cf. Grube, P/ato’s 
Thought, p. 169; Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 38, 280); 
souls which are “good in all virtue” are zpso facto gods 
(Laws 899 B), and even where the “royal” soul and νοῦς 
of Zeus are mentioned “other gods” appear in the same 
sentence (Philebus 30D). Soul 15, to be sure, in the Laws 
as in the Timaeus ‘‘a thing whose being depends upon 
something more ultimate’; but, having established this, Hack- 
forth’s conclusion that Plato’s god cannot be a soul follows 
only from what he has ‘‘ dogmatically’ set up as one of the 
two criteria of “ god,” namely that “ ‘God’ must have inde- 
pendent, not derivative, existence” (of. cit., p. 5). Now, this 
criterion, whether tacitly assumed or openly expressed, has 
motivated all the attempts to identify the idea of good with the 
demiurge or, more logically, with a deity superior to the 
demiurge or to find a Platonic god superior even to the idea of 
good; but the criterion was obviously not Plato's, His concep- 
tion of νοῦς requires that god be subordinate to the ideas; and 
this subordination he enunciated not only in the mythical form 
of the nourishment of god's mind by contemplation of the ideas 
(Phaedrus 247 D) but also in the statement that god's divinity 
is a result of his relation to the ideas (Phaedrus 249 C6), The 
doctrine is contained in the Euthyphro, where Plato's position 
clearly is that τὸ ὅσιον is beloved of god because it is ὅσιον and 
it is not ὅσιον because it ts beloved of god (Euthyphro 10 A, 
11 A; Grube, Plato’s Thought, pp. 152-3), and it is the same 
ptinciple which in Laws 818 A-D is expressed by the θεῖαι ἀνάγκαι 
which are binding upon god and without knowledge and prac- 
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tice of which (ἃς μὴ πράξας μηδὲ αὖ μαθών {where πράξας cannot 
mean “ having created,” pace Ritter}) there could not be any 
god for men nor any divinity or hero capable of “ tending ” 
humanity. 

Of a Platonic doctrine of god Aristotle says nothing what- 
soever Frag. 49, interpreted by Simplicius (De Czelo, p. 485, 
19-22) as an admission of an entity supertor to νοῦς and οὐσία 
and by modern scholars as referring in one way or another to 
Plato's doctrine (e g Friedlander, Paton, I, p. 73, n. 1; E. 
Frank, A. J. P., LX £1940}, p. 179, n 60), 1s probably only a 
reference to Aristotle's own distinction between human and 
divine νοῦς (see Appendix X, p 592 supra), perhaps even 
specifically to the supreme state of god aS νόησις νοήσεως (Meta- 
physics 1072 B 24-26, 1074 B 32-35; cf. Bernays, Die Dialoge 
des Aristoteles, p. 123; Jaeger, Arsstoteles, p 251, who cites as 
parallel Hrs. Ἑπά, 1248 A 24-29); and, if there 1s here any inci- 
dental reference to Plato, it is in criticism of his having assumed 
that something other than god is ἐπέκεινα rod vod and so having 
subordinated god to some higher entity (cf. the criticism of 
Anaxagoras’ νοῦς in Metaphysics 1075 B 8-10). In referring to 
the “ noble lie” of the Republic (415 A) Aristotle does men- 
tion (Politics 1264 B 10-15) the “ god” who blends the dif- 
ferent metals in the souls of the different classes at birth; but 
his criticism is not here directed against the ὁ myth "’ itself, and 
he obviously does not take this “ god” seriously He nowhere 
ascribes to Plato, in report or criticism, the opinion that the 
ideas are created by god; and his silence in this matter can only 
signify that he understood the φυτουργός of Republic 597 B-E, 
which Robin seriously adduces as evidence of the identity of 
god with the idea of good (Platon, p. 250; cf. Adam, Republic 
of Plato, II, pp. 390-91), not to have been meant as metaphysi- 
cal doctrine at all (cf Zeller, Phil, Griech., II, 1, p. 666, n. 4; 
Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, pp. 105-6; Chernss, A. ]. P., 
LIZ [1932], pp. 233-42). Nor does he pay much more atten- 
tion to the demiurge of the Timaeus; and this 1s particularly 
remarkable in view of the fact that the demiurge as a Platonic 
symbol of intelligent causation 1s not restricted to that dialogue 
(cf Republrye 507 C, 529 D-530 B; Sophist 265 B-D; Politicus 
270 A, 273 A-C) and especially in view of his literal interpreta- 
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‘ion of the “ beginning” of the universe in the Timaens. Once 
in his criticism of the psychogonza he mentions the “ god” of 
he Timaens (De Anima 407 B 9-12 [page 395 su#pra}), but 
neither this criticism nor any part of his résumé touches the 
nature of this “ god”’ or his relation to the universe. So, for 
example, at the beginning of the résumé the forms κατέκαμψεν 
(406 B 31) and διεῖλεν (407 A 1) are used without an expressed 
subject. Modern editors tacitly make the subject in both cases 
‘the demiurge,” although the demiurge has not been men- 
toned and the only noun in the nominative case previously 
expressed 15 ὁ Τίμαιος (406 B26). Strictly, therefore, “ Timaeus” 
should be the subject of both verbs; but whether in Aristotle's 
nind as he wrote the sentences the expressed “’Timaeus” or 
he unexpressed ‘ demiurge'" was the subject of these verbs, 
the passage as it stands shows how little importance he attached 
co the divine artisan of the Timaens. The same conclusion is 
inescapable in regard to Metaphysics 991 A 22-23, This passage 
most probably does not refer to the demiurge at all (see note 
294 supra); but if, as some scholars maintain, it does, then it 
does so only to dismiss him as a mythical figure without philo- 
sophical significance, That this, in any case, was Aristotle's 
attitude 1s assured by the fact that in Metaphysics A, where the 
Timaeus is directly referred to (1072 A 2-3), he criticizes those 
who posit ideas for having no principle which 1s the cause of 
μέθεξις (1075 B17-20; cf 1045 B8-9 [see note 296 sepra}). 
The same conclusion 1s demanded by his statement at Meta- 
physics 988 A 8-11 (see page 184 supra) that of the four causes 
Plato used only two, the essential and the material, a statement 
which incidentally, whether right or wrong, contradicts the use 
to which Robin puts the passage (Platon, pp. 250-51) in identi- 
fying god with the idea of good by way of “ the one.”’ It conse- 
quently appears to be particularly perverse that, while Theo- 
phrastus, who admitted that the generation in the Timaeus was 
probably not meant literally (see note 356 supra on Phys. Op. 
11), asserted that Plato posited two principles, the πανδεχές as 
matter (Timaeus 51. A) and a moving cause ascribed to the 
power of god and the good (Theophrastus, frag. 48 == Phys. 
Op. 9), Aristotle himself dismissed the demiurge as without 
sna in Plato’s serious doctrine but insisted that the 
“ beginning" of the universe in the Timaeus be taken literally. 


